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INTRODUCTION 


Alice Mouton, Jan Rutherford and Ilya Yakubovich 


This volume arose out of the conference held at the University of Reading 
in June 2011. Its purpose is to bring into being an interdisciplinary field, 
Luwian Studies.! This does not mean that it can provide one authoritative 
answer to the question “Who were the Luwians”. Our goal is rather to 
formulate this broad question in a way that will encourage cooperative 
work by researchers from different backgrounds, including textual schol- 
ars, linguists, philologists, and archaeologists. In order to see why this task 
is necessary, it seems appropriate to begin with reviewing what we actu- 
ally know about the Luwians. 


]. LUWIANS AND HITTITES 


The earliest interest in the Luwians came from scholars of ancient Anato- 
lian civilizations. Although for many decades the Luwians have occupied 
a modest place in academic discourse, which was concentrated on their 
more illustrious neighbours, the Hittites, this situation is now changing. 
To a large extent, the previous bias was due to the peculiarities of termi- 
nological usage that gave unfair promotion to the Hittites over the Luwi- 
ans and the Hattians. 

It is a well-known fact that the cuneiform archives of the imperial 
capital Hattusa contain texts in seven different languages, one of which 
is now called Luwian. In this we follow the people that we call Hittites, 
because some of the Luwian passages embedded into the Hittite narrative 
are introduced by the Hittite form /wwili ‘in Luwian’. This is a foreign des- 
ignation (an ‘exonym’), and we have no way of knowing what the Luwians 
called themselves. It is generally assumed that /wwili is derived from the 
geographical name Luwiya, which is mentioned several times in the Hit- 
tite Laws, apparently as one of the territories under the jurisdiction of 


! The term Luwian has a variant ‘Luvian’, preferred by a number of linguists that are 
based or were educated in the USA. The first variant is consistently used throughout this 
volume, but the second one sometimes occurs in bibliographic references. 
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Hattusa. This is the extent of direct historical knowledge about the ethnic 
group discussed in the rest of this volume. 

As for the term ‘Hittite’, it is associated nowadays with the best-attested 
language of Hattusa cuneiform archives, but this designation is the work 
of modern linguists. In the Hittite sources themselves the Hittite language 
is introduced by the term nesili ‘in Nesite’. According to the communis 
opinio, this term is derived from the name of the town known as Nesa 
from Hittite sources and Kane’ from Old Assyrian sources, and located 
some 200 kilometres to the southeast of Hattusa. Kane$/Nesa represented 
an important rival of Hattusa in the beginning of the second millennium 
BC, but by the sixteenth century BC it had been taken over by Hattusa and 
had apparently fallen into decline. The kingdom that united KaneS, Hat- 
tusa, Luwiya and a number of other principalities eventually came to be 
known as the Kingdom of Hattusa/Hatti (Sumero-Akkadian spelling KUR 
“RUHATTI).* The original language of Hattusa, known as /attili in Hittite, 
is also preserved in the archives of Hattusa, although its attestations are 
largely limited to religious texts, some of which are accompanied by Hit- 
tite translations. Today we call this language Hattic, or Hattian, and it is 
known to be genetically unrelated to either Luwian or Hittite. 

What, if anything, warrants the special association of the language of 
Nesa, and not the languages of Luwiya or Hattusa, with the kingdom of 
Hattusa? Originally it was the preponderance of ‘Nesite’ cuneiform texts 
in the Hattusa archives. This argument, however, lost much of its force 
with the demonstration that another writing system extensively used in 
Hattusa on the eve of its decline, namely Anatolian hieroglyphs, came 
to be specifically associated with the Luwian language. This writing sys- 
tem, furthermore, survived the abandonment and destruction of Hattusa, 
whereas the cuneiform one did not. Thus Luwian remained the only 
official language of the Neo-Hittite states, which nonetheless continued 
to be called Hatti in Assyrian and Urartian sources. The related ethnic 
name presumably represents the source of Biblical Hebrew /ittim ‘Hit- 
tites’, which was properly used with reference to the Luwian speakers, 
or perhaps as a generic name for non-Semitic inhabitants of the Levant. 


2 See most recently Weeden 2011: 244-248. The Kingdom of Hattusa/Hatti is commonly 
called the Hittite Kingdom in both popular and scholarly literature. This is a purely tradi- 
tional designation, since nothing in the name of the kingdom, as attested in the Ancient 
Near Eastern sources, warrants its association with the original name of the Hittite/Nesite 
language. In order to underscore the multiethnic character of the Kingdom of Hattusa, we 
are avoiding the term ‘Hittite Kingdom’ in this introduction. The traditional terms ‘Hittite 
Kingdom’ and ‘Hittite Empire’ will, however, be used in the rest of this book. 
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The Hebrew ethnonym, in its turn, had been translated into English as 
Hittites long before this term was applied as a misnomer to the language 
of Nesa. 

Even the analysis of cuneiform texts can no longer be used to support 
the hypothesis that the population of Hattusa was exclusively or even 
predominantly Hittite. Thus it turns out that of the kings of Hattusa men- 
tioned in these texts, approximately one half had names of Hattic origin, 
and another half Luwian ones, while many kings of the 14th—13th centu- 
ries BC had Hurrian parallel names, but only one royal name, Suppiluli- 
uma, has a Hittite etymology. The Hittite administrative texts of the early 
14th century BC prescribe the use of Luwian in the palace setting on cer- 
tain occasions.’ By the 13th century BC, the Hittite texts emanating from 
the royal chancery are liberally interspersed with Luwian foreign words. 
The Hattusa scribes were keenly aware of code-switching, since they fre- 
quently marked what most of the Hittitologists consider as the embedded 
Luwian forms with special signs (Glossenkeile),* but only marginal efforts 
were made to correct these forms. By contrast, the Luwian texts from Hat- 
tusa or the Neo-Hittite states contain no embedded Hittite material. 

It emerges from the above discussion that for different reasons each of 
the Luwians, Hittites (in their modern sense), and Hattians has a claim to 
being the most important ethnic group in the kingdom of Hattusa. The 
only way of deciding between them is by reconstructing the complex socio- 
linguistic situation in Bronze Age and Early Iron Age Asia Minor with a 
goal of defining functional differences between various languages used in 
this region. The dearth of direct historical information about the national 
policy of Hattusa rulers and their Neo-Hittite successors prompts scholars 
to look for alternative methodologies. Much of the discussion hitherto has 
focused on linguistic methods, such as the analysis of personal names, 
toponyms, and code-switching in written texts. But there are also scholars 
striving to find archaeological or ethnographic features that can be associ- 
ated with individual ethnic groups. If archaeological remains and rituals 
can be made to speak, the convergence of various techniques may eventu- 
ally provide answers about the role and status of Luwians in various parts 
of the kingdom of Hattusa. 


3 Yakubovich 2010: 263-266. 
4 About the use of these Glossenkeile, see Gérke’s contribution in this volume. 
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2. LUWIANS AND GREEKS 


For all its significance for Hittitological research, the debate about the 
Luwians is not limited to the circles of Anatolianists. The closest relatives 
of the Luwian language, Lycian and Carian, are attested in first-millen- 
nium alphabetic transmission in the southwestern part of Anatolia, which 
was never ruled from Hattusa. The rulers of Arzawa, an independent 
Bronze Age kingdom in the western part of Asia Minor with its capital in 
Abasa/Ephesos, had names that are either Luwian or very closely related 
to Luwian. A Luwian song mentions someone returning from Wilusa, the 
town that is commonly, although not universally, identified with Bronze 
Age Troy. There are a number of Luwian lexical borrowings in Greek,® 
while objects inscribed in Anatolian hieroglyphs have been found in both 
Troy and Miletus.® Although these objects could have been brought to 
both places, a number of graffiti and rock reliefs from Western Anatolia 
were clearly inscribed with Anatolian hieroglyphs in situ.” 

All these facts point in the direction of tangible Luwian presence in 
western Anatolia, in the immediate vicinity of Mycenaean Greece. Several 
further arguments have been used to fill out this hypothesis. First, it was 
observed long ago that Arzawa is on one occasion used in place of the 
toponym Luwiya in the late version of the Hittite Laws. A number of 
scholars have taken thus as a proof that Luwiya and Arzawa are identical, 
which has in turn prompted them to look for the Luwian homeland in 
the western part of Anatolia. Secondly, the classical toponym Lydia has 
been connected with Bronze Age Luwiya.? Although the Lydian language 
is only distantly related to Luwian within the Anatolian family, several 
scholars have independently argued that the Lydians took their name 
from the Luwians whom they had conquered and assimilated. 

Western Anatolia has also been proposed as a place where Anatolian 
hieroglyphs have originated. The argument runs approximately as follows. 
Since by mid-second millennium BC Mesopotamian cuneiform had been 
adapted to write the indigenous Anatolian languages in Hattusa, there 
was no longer a need for a different writing system in central Anatolia. By 
contrast, western Anatolia featured developing complex societies but no 


5 Yakubovich 2010: 146-147. 

6 Starke 1997 and Herda, this volume. 

7 For a complete list, see Oreshko’s contribution in this volume. 
8 Hoffner 1997: 30. 

9 See e.g. Beekes 2003. 
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imported writing system used on a large scale in the same period. There- 
fore the local population developed a new script of their own, perhaps 
availing themselves of the general pattern of ‘linear’ scripts, such as Lin- 
ear A used in Crete. Besides the general pictorial appearance of the two 
scripts, Anatolian hieroglyphs and Linear A share a structural similarity 
consisting in the use of CV but not VC syllabic signs (i.e. both feature 
the sign <pa> but not the sign <ap>, whereas cuneiform had both). On 
the assumption that the native population of western Anatolian spoke 
Luwian, it is only natural that Luwian became associated with Anatolian 
hieroglyphs, if they were invented in this region.!° 

Finally, there are scholars who maintain that Luwian or a closely related 
language was spread throughout the Aegean area, as it represents a key 
component of pre-Greek substrate. The main role in this argument is nor- 
mally allotted to the toponyms in -(t)v@o- and -(a)cao0-, such as AaBdpww6o¢ 
“palace of the Cretan kings, Labyrinth” (da-pu,-ri-to- in the Mycenaean 
syllabic orthography) or Ilapvac(c)d¢ ‘Mount Parnassus’. The first of these 
proper nouns was compared with the Carian toponym AdBpavvda (also 
A&Bevavda), while the second one finds a direct parallel in the Anatolian 
town name Parnassa, which is attested in cuneiform sources.!! Further- 
more, the root of the first pair of toponyms is reminiscent of Hittite- 
Luwian labar-/dabar- ‘to rule’, while the root of the second one evokes 
the Hittite-Luwian stem parna- ‘house’. The suffixes -anda and -assa are 
productive with toponyms in Asia Minor, and the associated roots have 
a recognizable Hittite or Luwian character in many cases. If one accepts 
that they have the same origin as Greek -(t)v8o- and -(a«)ogo-, this can be 
used as an argument for the Luwian origin of such toponyms as Kopw8o¢ 
‘Corinth’, Tipuv6- ‘Tiryns’, or Kvwaads ‘Knossos’. 

Can one then make a step further and infer that the language of the 
undeciphered Linear A script is also related to Luwian? An assessment 
of how this claim is perceived in contemporary scholarship belongs to 
Margalit Finkelberg: “In 1965, Leonard Palmer advanced the hypothesis 
that the language of Linear A should be identified as Luwian. He was not 
the only one to maintain that the language of Linear A is a language of the 
Anatolian group. Hittite was proposed by Simon Davis, Lycian by myself, 
and Luwian again by Edwin Brown. Indeed it cannot be denied that Ana- 
tolian languages are rapidly gaining in popularity in scholarly publications 


10 Cf. Hawkins 1986. 
1 Del Monte/Tischler 1978: 306. 
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dealing with Linear A”! While the variety of Anatolian candidates pro- 
posed for the language of Linear A is itself rather disconcerting for the 
proponents of this connection, the linguistic affinity of Crete and western 
Anatolia might be seen as a factor facilitating the development of Anato- 
lian hieroglyphs under the inspiration of Linear A. 

The hypotheses about the Luwian presence in western Anatolia are not 
all mutually interdependent. For example, many scholars who accept the 
identity between Luwiya and Arzawa would not subscribe to any of the 
proposed identifications of the language of Linear A. Some researchers 
treat Luwians primarily as a western Anatolian population group, whose 
association with the kingdom of Hattusa is secondary. Other proponents 
of the western homeland of the Luwians also uphold the importance of 
Luwian in central Anatolia, or simply treat this question as an area beyond 
their academic competence. 

What unites the problems addressed in this section is that they reflect 
directly or indirectly on the issue of the ‘interface’ between Western Ana- 
tolian and Aegean cultures, an approach recently developed in the 2008 
volume Anatolian Interfaces, edited by Billie-Jean Collins, Mary Bach- 
varova and Jan Rutherford.!? Many of the scholars who work in this area 
were trained as Classicists, and are interested in the Luwians as an unex- 
plored source of potential influence on early Greek civilization. 

However, as long as we understand the Luwians as a specific language 
community, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Luwian language 
first evolved in a well-defined space, before it began to spread over Asia 
Minor and possibly beyond it. In order to reconcile the ‘Hittitocentric’ and 
‘Hellenocentric’ visions of the Luwians, we need to address the issue of 
possible Luwian migrations. 


3. RECENT RESEARCH 


The beginning of the new millennium brought a sharp increase in inter- 
est in Luwian studies, which is no doubt connected with the publication 
of the monumental Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions by J. David 
Hawkins.'* Two recent volumes have attempted to synthesize differ- 
ent perspectives about them. Since most of the authors in the present 


2 Finkelberg 2005: 52. 
13 Collins, Bachvarova and Rutherford (eds) 2008. 
4 Hawkins 2000. 
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collection address these volumes one way or another, it will be useful to 
review their content in as far as it pertains to the question of the origin 
and spread of Luwian civilization. 

The Luwians, edited by Craig Melchert,!® is the first attempt to describe 
the Luwians comprehensively in linguistic, historical, and cultural terms. 
In his personal contribution to the volume, Melchert attempted to pro- 
vide a definition of the Luwian language. He stresses close similarities 
between Cuneiform Luwian and Hieroglyphic Luwian (the two varieties 
of Luwian that are conventionally defined on the basis of the associated 
writing systems) and maintains that they represent closely related dialects. 
By contrast, the Lycian, Lycian B (Milyan), and Carian languages cannot 
be regarded as mere dialects of Luwian and should be treated as separate 
languages. This difference is not only due to the fact that the languages 
of the last group are attested several hundred years after the Luwian dia- 
lects and display non-trivial innovations, but it also reflects the number 
of archaic traits of Lycian that cannot be derived from the Luwian state 
of affairs. Melchert suggests that Luwian, Lycian, and Carian be regarded 
as a genetic subgroup within the Anatolian group of languages, and pro- 
poses to call them the Luwic languages. The bulk of Melchert’s linguistic 
discussion is devoted to the description of Luwian proper. The discussion 
of Luwian scripts by J. David Hawkins likewise focuses on the Luwian lan- 
guage in the narrow sense. 

By contrast, the chapter on the history of the Luwians prepared by 
Trevor Bryce operated with an inclusive picture of the Luwians, which 
includes the Lycians and the Carians. Bryce proposed that by the sev- 
enteenth century BC “Luwian-speaking groups had occupied extensive 
areas in the western half of Anatolia” (p. 28). He hypothesizes that the 
basic migratory pattern of the Luwian population groups was movement 
south-eastwards, which eventually brought them into contact with the 
Kingdom of Hattusa. Bryce cautiously extrapolates this reconstruction 
from the earlier assumed pattern of Indo-European migrations from Bal- 
kans to Asia Minor. In this he partly continues the way of thinking asso- 
ciated with the British archaeologist James Mellaart, although the latter 
would go further, speaking of the “Luwian invasion of Anatolia” in the 
mid-third millennium BC.!6 


15 Melchert (ed.) 2003. 
16 About Mellaart’s theory, see Sari’s and Bachhuber’s contributions in this volume. 
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Melchert 2003 is the first collective monograph to attempt to trace 
the political, religious, and cultural life of the Luwians in the historical 
period. The contributors admit that it is not always possible to make a 
clear distinction between things Luwian and things Hittite. Thus Trevor 
Bryce warns the readers that “our history of the Luvian peoples will in 
effect amount to a historical overview of various states and regions where 
we assume that there was a significant population of Luvian speakers” 
(p. 34). The survey of Luwian art and architecture by Sanna Aro focuses 
on the situation in Neo-Hittite states, which represents an amalgamation 
of traditions inherited from the kingdom of Hattusa, indigenous Luwian 
developments, and influences from the neighbouring Near Eastern states. 
The most consistent attempt at keeping the Hittites apart is the chapter 
by Manfred Hutter devoted to Luwian religion. The author systematically 
describes the peculiarities of Bronze Age rituals coming from the Luwian- 
speaking areas and preserved in the archives of Hattusa, and also dwells 
on the peculiarities of Greek religion that are likely to represent adapta- 
tions of Luwian concepts. The latter may include the cult of Artemis of 
Ephesus and the mythological figure of Pegasus carrying the lightning and 
thunderbolt of Zeus, which is likely to represent an avatar of the Luwian 
Storm-god of Lightning (?U pihassassi). 

The monograph Sociolinguistics of the Luvian Language by Ilya 
Yakubovich"”’ represents an attempt to trace the history of the Luwian lan- 
guage communities applying a uniform research methodology. The author 
traces geographic regions that are associated with Luwian texts based on 
their find spots and internal references. In his survey he follows Melchert’s 
narrow definition of the Luwian language, leaving aside Lycian and Carian 
material. He concludes that in the historical period Luwian language com- 
munities occupied a vast territory stretching from the Sakarya river basin 
in the northwest to northern Syria in the southwest. He finds no evidence 
of Luwian texts emanating from the Aegean area, but confirms the Luwic 
character of personal names associated with the kingdom of Arzawa in 
Hittite sources. On the basis of certain formal peculiarities of the Arzawa 
onomastics, he hypothesizes that the language of the Arzawa elites might 
have been more closely related to Proto-Carian than to Luwian proper, 
and furthermore could have been influenced by the Lydian substrate. 

Yakubovich strongly disagrees with the identification between Luwiya 
and Arzawa, pointing to the apparent mention of them as two separate 


17 Yakubovich 2010. 
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entities in the same sentence of the late version of the Hittite Laws, which 
he takes to indicate that they were geographically distinct. He also argues 
that Luwiya belonged to the kingdom of Hattusa already in the fifteenth 
century BC, when the earliest version of the Hittite Laws came into being, 
while Arzawa remained independent from Hattusa till its conquest by 
King Mursili II in the late fourteenth century BC. In an attempt to recon- 
struct the Luwian homeland in a way that would both minimize migra- 
tion trajectories and account for prehistoric contacts between the Hittite 
(Nesite) and Luwian languages, Yakubovich tentatively identifies Luwiya 
with the Lower Land of later Hittite sources, roughly the territory of the 
modern Konya plain in central Anatolia. 

The analysis of the status of Luwian in the Bronze Age undertaken in 
Yakubovich 2010 is largely based on the interpretation of language con- 
tact and code-switching in texts emanating from Hattusa. The emerging 
picture implies that Luwian was an important regional language in the 
kingdom of Hattusa since its beginnings. In the early fourteenth cen- 
tury BC, Luwian speakers already inhabited the town of Hattusa in large 
numbers, although they were probably associated with the lower social 
orders during this period. By the late fourteenth/early thirteenth centu- 
ries BC the elites of Hattusa, including the king and members of the royal 
family, must have acquired fluency in Luwian, even though Hittite may 
have remained their native language. The provincial administrators of 
the kingdom of Hattusa were also likely to be Hittite and Luwian bilin- 
guals during this period. Therefore the spread of the Hittite and Luwian 
languages to Arzawa in the wake of its conquest by Hattusa should be 
considered together. 

The two volumes discussed in this section advocate diverging views 
on the development of the Anatolian hieroglyphic script. David Hawkins!® 
tentatively upholds the traditional view, looking for the western Anatolian 
origin of this writing system (cf. the preceding section). Ilya Yakubovich!9 
argues that the script was gradually developed in the kingdom of Hattusa. 
In support of his claim he adduces the attested continuous development 
of Anatolian hieroglyphs in Central Anatolia from isolated pictograms via 
a non-phonetic semiotic system to a full-fledged script. He also argues 
that the script underwent phoneticization in the Hittite and Luwian 
bilingual environment, since some of the Anatolian hieroglyphs were 


18 In Melchert (ed.) 2003. 
19 Yakubovich 2010. 
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acrophonically derived from Luwian words, while others could only be 
derived from Hittite lexemes. 

Melchert’s distinction between the notions of the Luwian language and 
Luwic languages and Yakubovich’s new arguments for long-term coexis- 
tence between the Hittite and Luwian languages in the kingdom of Hat- 
tusa appear to have been met with scholarly approval.?° By contrast, the 
itinerary of Luwian migrations and, in particular, the status of the Luwian 
language in western Anatolia remain controversial topics. It is easy to 
see that Bryce and Yakubovich proposed very different scenarios of the 
spread of Luwian language, even though part of these differences stem 
from their diverging definitions of the term ‘Luwian’. The more specific 
areas of Luwian studies where consensus in recent scholarship has not 
been reached include the relationship between Luwiya and Arzawa, the 
origin of Anatolian hieroglyphs, and the time and place of linguistic and 
cultural contacts between Luwian and Greek. A number of contributions 
collected in the present volume advance new arguments pertaining to 
these and other controversial topics. 


4, STRUCTURE OF THE VOLUME 


The two papers that immediately follow the introduction can be both 
seen as overviews of the present state of Luwian Studies, even though 
they reflect very different perspectives. 

J. David Hawkins comments on the new contributions to the Luwian 
studies, focusing on the discussion of Yakubovich 2010. Broadly endorsing 
the conclusions of this book pertaining to central Anatolia, including pro- 
posed origin of the Anatolian hieroglyphic script in the Hittite and Luwian 
bilingual environment, he takes issue with a number of the author’s claims 
pertaining to the status of the Luwian language in the west of Asia Minor. 
In particular, he criticizes Yakubovich’s treatment of the passage of the 
Hittite Laws that displays the alternation between Luwiya and Arzawa, 
arguing that on face value this alternation speaks for the identity between 
the two regions. Hawkins is also sceptical about the importance of specu- 
lating on the differences between Luwian, Proto-Lycian, and Proto-Carian 


20 Many specialists in the history and culture of Ancient Anatolia, especially those who 
are not linguists, will likely continue to use the term Luwians in the broad sense “speakers 
of the languages that may be Luwian or Luwic’”. There is no harm in such a usage provided 
that one specifies it for the readers and understands its implications. 
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in the Bronze Age. He emphasises, however, that his approach is pri- 
marily topographic, and in a sense complementary to Yakubovich’s 
linguistic approach. 

Stephen Durnford’s paper has a broader scope. He begins by ques- 
tioning whether one can propose a uniform definition of such terms as 
‘Luwian’ or ‘Hittite’ that would be immune to changes over time. The 
difficulties of doing this are illustrated by the history of the ethnonym 
‘Briton’. The specific example discussed with reference to Asia Minor is 
the evolution of the geographic name ‘Luwiya’. Unlike Hawkins, Durnford 
suggests that Luwiya and Arzawa were originally distinct entities, when 
seen from Hattusa, but eventually identified at the point when the Luwian 
ethnic element became more salient in Arzawa. In addition, the ethnic 
and geographic name may reflect differences in perspective, so that a dis- 
tinction should be made between endonyms, or the ways various ethnic 
groups call themselves, and exonyms, that is, the terms applied to them by 
others. In this sense, Luwian is a locational exonym, because it is appar- 
ently derived by the Hittites from the geographic name Luwiya. Durnford 
concludes his paper by offering a revised version of Anatolian phylogeny, 
which accommodates the notion of ‘offshore Luwic’, the alleged language 
of Pre-Greek substrate.?! 


The second group of papers represented in the present volume is devoted 
to the Luwian communities of central Anatolia. This includes the area 
of Hattusa as well as the Central Anatolian Plateau known as the Lower 
Land in Hittite sources. The philological papers belonging to this group 
show considerable internal cohesion, addressing the status of the Luwian 
language in the core of the Kingdom of Hattusa. 

One of the ways of evaluating the ethnic composition of Hattusa in 
the last centuries of its existence is to study the structure of local per- 
sonal names. Mark Weeden and Ilya Yakubovich approach this task from 


21 Although the proper use of terms, so eloquently advocated by Durnford, is unlikely 
to resolve automatically all the current controversies in the field of Luwian Studies, it 
can certainly contribute to eliminating pseudo-problems. Thus whether one believes that 
the Luwic language of Arzawa is more closely related to Carian or to Luwian proper, this 
question has secondary relevance for the study of Aegean-Anatolian interface, since in 
both cases we may expect Luwic loanwords in Greek. On the other hand, the phonological 
distance between various Luwic languages of the Bronze Age was probably so small that 
in most cases these loanwords can tell us nothing about their specific origins. Thus, we 
would suggest the neutral term “Bronze Age Luwic’” for cases where more specific defini- 
tion cannot be obtained. If one has reasons to believe that a particular Luwic form reflects 
the dialect of Arzawa, it can be called ‘Arzawa Luwic’. 
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different angles. The first paper investigates the onomastic corpus pre- 
served on the Anatolian hieroglyphic seals of the late Bronze Age with the 
goal of segregating Hittite and Luwian onomastic strata. The author con- 
cludes that the Luwian names clearly outweigh their Hittite counterparts, 
almost to the point that the proportion of Hittite names in the corpus 
is negligible. Yakubovich’s paper focuses on regular onomastic patterns 
that characterize Late Bronze Age Anatolian names, predominantly those 
attested in the cuneiform archives of Hattusa. The main outcome is the 
identification of the onomastic element -wiya ‘send’ (previously identified 
as ‘woman’) and the hypothesis that most onomastic compounds with 
overt toponyms have a hidden theophoric character (e.g. Halpa-ziti would 
mean “man of the Storm-god of Aleppo”, and not “man of Aleppo”). But 
an important collateral result is that all the recurrent onomastic elements 
are, or could be, Luwian (e.g. Halpa-ziti and not Halpa-pesna-, where Hitt. 
pesna- is the equivalent of Luw. ziti- ‘man’). 

One cannot, of course, claim that all the individuals with Luwian 
names must have been Luwian native speakers or vice versa. But the near- 
generalization of Luwian names at the expense of their Hittite counterparts 
in spite of the Hittite cultural dominance in Hattusa begs for an explana- 
tion. One explanation would be that the more numerous Luwian speakers 
imposed their onomastic traditions upon the shrinking Hittite elites. 

The two case studies of code-switching support the hypothesis of 
widespread Hittite-Luwian bilingualism among the Hattusa scribes in the 
13th century BC. Susanne Gorke discusses the use of Luwian foreign words 
in two Hittite religious texts dealing with the festivals of Nerik. The town 
of Nerik had originally belonged to the Hattic cultural zone, but it was 
lost to the kingdom of Hattusa for at least several decades, to be recap- 
tured eventually by Hattusili III. There is no obvious motivation for giv- 
ing Luwian flavour to the description of restored cultic practices in this 
northerly town, unless we assume that knowledge of Luwian had become 
ubiquitous in Hattusa administration, so that scribes introduced Luwian 
words unconsciously. 

The paper by Mary Bachvarova offers a new edition of the difficult birth 
ritual of Pittei, which contains cases of code-switching between Hittite 
and Luwian. Contrary to earlier suggestions that this text could reflect 
the incompetence of the ritual expert or the scribe, whose Hittite was 
no longer fluent, the author argues that both knew very well what they 
were doing, and that the purpose of using Luwian foreign words with 
obvious Hittite equivalents was the creation of assonances. For example, 
Luw. lala- ‘to take’ is kept in lieu of its Hittite equivalent da- because it 
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evokes the neighbouring /ala- ‘tongue’. This type of language manipula- 
tion implies a bilingual literary culture in which code-switching was per- 
ceived as a norm. 

The contributions of Daliah Bawanypeck and Manfred Hutter touch 
upon the topic of relationship between the Luwian religion and official 
cult in the kingdom of Hattusa. Bawanypeck meticulously lists the find 
spots of tablets containing Luwian or Luwic rituals that have been exca- 
vated in Hattusa. Her main conclusion is a thorough integration of Luwian 
ritualistic practices into the multicultural system of religious lore reflected 
in the Hattusa archives. Hutter’s contribution focuses on the texts men- 
tioning the Luwian goddess Huwassanna and introduces a set of param- 
eters with the goal of discriminating between state and local cults of this 
goddess. He shows that a number of texts mentioning Huwassanna reflect 
her veneration in the town of Hubisna and the adjacent parts of the Lower 
Land, while others are indicative of her integration into the imperial pan- 
theon of Hattusa. Thus the Luwians not only left their impact on the sys- 
tem of Hattusa onomastics and literary conventions of the local scriptoria, 
but also influenced the character of the state religion. 


A smaller section addresses the Luwian culture of south-eastern Anatolia 
from archaeological and art historical perspectives. Nicholas Postgate and 
Adam Stone report on the excavation of a Late Bronze Age shrine in Kilise 
Tepe, in the region that came to be known as Rough Cilicia in the Classical 
period and was Luwian-speaking in the late second millennium BC. Among 
the excavated artefacts that support the religious character of the site are 
the cult stone monument (Hitt. Auwasi) and numerous astragali that could 
be used in divination and have close parallels in Early Iron Age Miletus.?? 
Determining whether these or other features can be regarded as indica- 
tive of Luwian religion will require excavating parallel cultic sites in the 
Luwian-speaking areas.?3 

The contribution of Meltem Dogan-Alparslan and Metin Alparslan like- 
wise reflects the recent fieldwork of the respective scholars. The authors 
report on a new Iron Age Luwian stone inscription in Hieroglyphic Ana- 
tolian script from the Neo-Hittite kingdom of Melid. Because of its poor 
condition, the inscription cannot be fully read, but the name Melid has 


22 See also Greaves’s contribution in this volume. 
3 It may, however, be pointed out that the name of the Luwian goddess Huwassanna dis- 
cussed in Hutter’s contribution may etymologically mean “mother of the Auwasi-stone’”. 
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been identified. This discovery should serve us as a reminder of the per- 
spectives that the surveys of south-eastern Anatolia offer for the identifi- 
cation of new Luwian texts. 

Sanna Aro investigates the pragmatics of Luwian monumental inscrip- 
tions from Karkemish belonging to the rulers of Suhi-Katuwa dynasty. 
She concludes that they must originally have accompanied the statues 
of the respective rulers, and that the tradition of erecting sculptures with 
hieroglyphic legends began in the Empire of Hattusa. For example, the 
NISANTAS inscription of the last Hattusa king Suppiluliyama II must have 
originally represented a part of the ritual complex celebrating this ruler. 
The absence of the actual statue of Suppiluliyama II among the archaeo- 
logical finds is explained by the hypothesis that it was evacuated by the 
last king when he had to abandon Hattusa. The significance of Aro’s 
contribution for the present volume lies in the demonstration that the 
inscriptions of 10th century Karkemish rulers are not designed to empha- 
size their Luwian identities, but rather to hearken back to the imperial 
traditions of Hattusa. 


The largest section of the volume is devoted to the Luwian and Luwic 
population groups of western Anatolia. 

Christoph Bachhuber discusses James Mellaart’s theory of the Luwian 
invasion of Anatolia from the Balkans in the second half of the 3rd mil- 
lennium BC. He demonstrates that the genesis of this theory was closely 
intertwined both with Mellaart’s scientific ambitions and with the general 
methodological premises of mid-twentieth century archaeologists, which 
are no longer shared in modern archaeological community. At the same 
time, the empirical findings at the foundation of Mellaart’s theory, such 
as the rapid spread of technologically innovative Red Slip Wares through- 
out western and southern Anatolia, remain valid and require explana- 
tion. Bachhuber suggests that the driving force of sweeping innovations 
in material culture in Early Bronze Age western Anatolia were not large- 
scale migrations, but rather changing social organization. In particular, he 
stresses the emergence of fortified citadels (e.g. Troy II), which became 
focal points for the exchange of luxury goods, ritual feasting, and large- 
scale sacrifices, thus facilitating the development of long-distance trade. 
At the same time, Bachhuber admits the possibility that the propagation 
of the new lifestyle went hand in hand with the diffusion of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages into and across Anatolia along the same elite networks. 
The linguistic habits of the ruling classes could then be emulated by the 
common population of the respective areas. Thus one obtains a scenario 
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of Indo-Europeanization of (parts of) Asia Minor, which does not require 
sweeping migrations. The author points out, however, that there is no 
archaeological reason to prioritize Luwian over the other Indo-European 
Anatolian languages in connection with this assumed language shift.24 

The section continues with Deniz Sari’s archaeological exposition 
of western Anatolian prehistory. The author likewise takes issue with 
J. Mellaart’s theory of the Luwian invasion of Anatolia from the Balkans in 
the second half of the 3rd millennium BC. She contends that the sweeping 
innovations in material culture that were ascribed to this migration find a 
better explanation within the context of burgeoning international trade. 
Sari is more receptive to the hypothesis that the spread of the so-called 
‘Hittite ware’ from the west to the centre of Anatolia around 2000 BC 
reflects the cultural unification of this region. But the driving force of this 
process could have hardly been the Hittites, since in this period they can 
be firmly pinned down in the area of Nesa. As the author rightly implies, 
it is easier to attribute this process to Luwian expansion, whether we are 
interpreting it as physical migrations or cultural diffusion. If so, the local 
homeland of the Luwians can be tentatively identified with the homeland 
of ‘Hittite ware’, ie. with the territory of the later Phrygia. It is remark- 
able that according to San’s data the Aegean coastal areas are markedly 
different in their cultural profiles from inland western Anatolia in the 
same period. 

Alice Mouton and Ian Rutherford find evidence of a cultural trait 
shared by Luwians in central Anatolia and the inhabitants of the Aegean 
coast in the Late Bronze Age. This is augury, or systematic observation of 
bird movements in a designated area as a kind of divination. Many of the 
rituals involving augury come from Arzawa, and one can even hypoth- 
esize that western Anatolia represented a starting point for their spread to 
both the Hellenic and Etruscan civilizations. On the other hand, the Hit- 
tite augury texts have embedded in them a number of Luwian technical 
terms. While the earliest evidence for bird oracles comes from 15th century 
Alalah in northern Syria, there is independent evidence for the presence 
of a Luwian minority in Alalah in this period. Thus, although it would be 


24 Notice that the hypothesis that the Luwians entered Asia Minor separately from the 
Hittites is also suspect from the linguistic perspective, since Hittite and Luwian share a 
number of common innovations separating them from non-Anatolian Indo-European lan- 
guages. It is more economical to assume that these new traits developed in Asia Minor, 
while the Indo-European language that first came from Europe to Asia Minor was close 
to Proto-Anatolian. 
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an exaggeration to say that Luwian or Luwic population groups enjoyed a 
monopoly on auguty, it is quite likely that they played a crucial role in the 
spread of this divinatory practice throughout Anatolia and beyond. 

In his long and carefully documented paper, Rostislav Oreshko discusses 
the status of Anatolian hieroglyphic script in the west of Asia Minor. The 
new readings proposed in this contribution are based upon the author's 
personal in situ collations of the relevant hieroglyphic texts. Contrary to 
the frequently stated opinion that western Anatolian hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions reflect the imposition of Hattusa scribal practices upon the con- 
quered territories, Oreshko demonstrates that most of them are private 
graffiti, and some represent inscriptions of the local minor rulers. Fur- 
thermore, he stresses peculiarities in the shape and usage of hieroglyphic 
signs that distinguish inscriptions emanating from western regions from 
the products of Hattusa scribes. This suggests at the very least that the 
Anatolian hieroglyphic script developed on its own for several genera- 
tions in the west, and that the individuals who were responsible for the 
local stelae and graffiti had not been trained in Hattusa. Oreshko himself 
goes even further, seeing his results as an important argument for the 
western Anatolian origin of the hieroglyphic script. He takes issue with 
Yakubovich’s central Anatolian hypothesis, alleging that it is founded on 
insufficient empirical data and biased in favor of the better-explored lan- 
guage and region. In particular, he attributes the apparent lack of ‘pre- 
hieroglyphs’ in western Anatolia to the general scarcity of archaeological 
records pertaining to this area, and argues that those signs that plead for 
acrophonic derivation via the attested Hittite lexemes could have theo- 
retically obtained the same values via Proto-Lydian. One hopes that future 
archeological research in western Anatolia will help to clarify the question 
whether or not Anatolian hieroglyphs are native to the Aegean, while fur- 
ther work on the decipherment of the Lydian language might help to test 
Oreshko’s linguistic predictions. 

Alexander Herda deals with the cultural symbiosis between the 
Carians?> and the Greeks in southwestern Anatolia and displays an equal 
mastery of Greek and indigenous Carian primary sources. Herda pleads 
for the autochthonous character of Carian population groups in the 
region, and shows that unbroken contacts between them and the Greek 
settlers date back at least to the eleventh century BC. From the Greek 


25 The personal spelling preference of A. Herda is ‘Karians’, as opposed to ‘Carians’. This 
spelling is preserved in the main text of his contribution. 
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perspective, Carians were ‘significant others’: prototypical aliens (indeed 
the term BapBapopwvog “of barbarian speech” may have been coined for 
their description in the Homeric epic), and yet suitable people to conclude 
marriages with and fight side by side in mercenary units. While cultural 
influence of Greeks upon Carians is beyond doubt, influence in the oppo- 
site direction can be traced in certain specific areas, such as architecture 
and sea-faring, and the words hermeneutics and mausoleum, which came 
to English via Greek, ultimately have Carian origins. 


The last section encompasses three essays on cultural contacts between 
the Luwian or Luwic population groups and the Hellenic world. 

Greaves devotes his contribution to the interpretation of small items 
found in the excavation of the Artemision at Ephesus and dated to the 
7th century BC, which he identifies as artificial astragali. The Bronze Age 
antecedent of Ephesus was Abasa, capital of Arzawa, while the cult of 
the local Artemis may continue that of an Anatolian goddess known from 
Mycenaean sources as po-ti-ni-ja a-si-wi-ja (Lady of Assuwa). Therefore 
the cult of Artemis in Early Iron Age Ephesus is a priori likely to have pre- 
served some Anatolian attributes. Greaves suggests that the artificial astra- 
gali bones found at Ephesus were used in cleromantic divination, which 
would represent a vestige of Arzawa oracular practices (the so-called KIN 
oracular technique known through the Hittite records). Confirmation that 
this type of divination was not alien to the Luwian civilization comes from 
the discovery of astragali in the excavations of a Bronze Age temple of 
Rough Cilicia.2° Time will show whether throwing knucklebones as a divi- 
nation should be regarded as something characteristic of Luwian culture 
or a pan-Anatolian phenomenon. 

Millington explores the relationship between the Greek war-god Ares 
and the Luwian war- and plague-god Iyarri. A number of scholars have 
advanced the hypothesis that the two deities are genetically related on the 
Indo-European level, although Luwian Iyarri has alternatively been con- 
nected with the Mesopotamian plague-god Erra. On the synchronic level, 
there are both similarities and differences between Ares, an untamed god 
of destruction, and Iyarri, who is capable of acting as a divine protector, 
unleashing destructive forces against the enemies of his devotees. But 
in a number of Greek cults of western Asia Minor Ares also assumes a 
tutelary role. Accordingly, Millington remains agnostic about the genetic 


26 See Postgate’s contribution in this volume. 
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relationship between Ares and Iyarri, but attempts to reconstruct the syn- 
cretism of the two gods in the Hellenic-Anatolian interface zone. He also 
suggests that some of the traits of Ares displayed in later sources could 
reflect the model of the Roman Mars. 

Teffeteller’s topic is the possible Anatolian influence on the rise of the 
Lesbian lyric. Although archaeological evidence shows that Bronze Age 
Lesbos (Lazpa of Hittite sources) was predominantly Anatolian in cul- 
ture, it was not immune to occasional Mycenaean influences. Teffeteller 
argues that the Mycenaean influence is due to the political dominance of 
Abhiyawa kings over the island, which lasted at least for five generations, 
and that the island had belonged to the kingdom of Assuwa before it was 
transferred to Ahhiyawa as a result of a dynastic marriage. She also sug- 
gests that the population of Assuwa was predominantly Luwian or Luwic, 
and assumes that during the period of Ahhiyawan control of Lazpa Greek 
and Luwic population groups coexisted there. If so, the origins of the Les- 
bian lyric may have something to do with the adaptation of Luwian poetic 
traditions. 


5, CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Comparison between the papers suggests a few remarks regarding the 
directions which the field of Luwian studies may take in the future. 

The greatest success in identifying Luwian forms has hitherto been in 
the area of linguistics, where there is broad methodological agreement 
among Hittitologists on how to identify Luwian forms and constructions in 
Hittite texts, and it is likely that this will continue.” In the area of Luwian 
religion, although there has been some excellent recent work in this area, 
it has proved difficult to disentangle distinctively Luwian features from 
the religion of the Hittite state. As far as archaeology is concerned, little 
progress has been made in using archaeology to identify Luwian mate- 
rial culture; in fact, the search for features of material culture that may 
indicate the Luwian-speaking areas or communities has only just begun.?® 
The general problem in dealing with both religion and material culture 
are the profound syncretisms that characterize both in the multilingual 
kingdom of Hattusa. 


27 See Bachvarova’s and Gérke’s contributions in this volume. 
28 See Postgate’s contribution in this volume. 
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This does not, of course, mean that the discourse of ethnicity should 
remain a monopoly of linguists. Our ability to identify Luwian words in 
Hittite texts is largely due to the existence of Hittite and Luwian historical 
grammars. In a similar fashion, a more dynamic perspective on the devel- 
opment of material and spiritual culture may help us to identify phenom- 
ena that are Luwic or Luwian in origin, even though they may have lost 
their exclusive association with the Luwian community. This approach 
has been adopted, for example, for the analysis of the cult of Huwassanna 
and the practice of augury.?9 Can the same reasoning be applied to the 
spread of “pottery of the transitional period”??° If so, perhaps it could tell 
us something new about the prehistoric Luwian diffusion. 

At the same time, it is important not to jump to a conclusion regarding 
the ethnicity of a particular region or state, if all we have is fragmentary 
static evidence. If our knowledge of the ethnolinguistic situation in Hat- 
tusa were limited to the data of hieroglyphic seals,?! we would reason- 
ably infer that Hattusa was a Luwian state. Again, if the signatures of the 
Yazilikaya reliefs containing names of Hurrian gods were all that survived, 
we would have to assume that Hattusa was a Hurrian state. By chance, 
the first documents from Hattusa to be read by scholars were its cunei- 
form archives, and so Hattusa is traditionally treated as a Hittite state. 
But thanks to the content of these texts, it became clear that the ‘Hittite’ 
Kingdom was a multicultural entity from the start.32 This situation should 
make researchers extremely cautious when they deal with the ethnicity of 
regions and states with few or no indigenous written sources. 

Hence the possibility arises that the ethnolinguistic structure in the 
Kingdom of Arzawa was just as complex as what we observe in Hattusa. 
In that case, the correct question would be not “Was Arzawa a Luwian 
kingdom?” but rather “What was the status of the Luwian population on 
the territory of Arzawa?” One way of attempting to answer this question 
is the interpretation of ethnically specific cultural phenomena. For exam- 
ple, the demonstration that local hands were responsible for carving Ana- 
tolian hieroglyphic graffiti in this region? increases the likelihood that 
Luwian or Luwic speakers constituted a substantial part of its population. 
But several centuries later we encounter Carian graffiti in roughly the 


29 See Hutter’s and Mouton/Rutherford’s contributions in this volume. 
30 See Sari’s contribution in this volume. 

31 See Weeden’s contribution in this volume. 

32 See, among others, Klinger 2010. 

33 See Oreshko’s contribution in this volume. 
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same region,** and they also display a variety of local hands. Reconcil- 
ing these two pieces of evidence already requires building a diachronic 
scenario, which may involve Luwian or Carian migrations, coexistence 
between different Luwic dialects in the same region, or even the shift to a 
different writing system within the same dialectal community. 

The last point to be made concerns the sociology of the field. The recent 
attempts to find ‘Luwians proper’, separating them from the other Luwic 
population groups, need not be taken as an indication that the latter are 
somehow marginal or less interesting than the former from the point of 
view of Luwian Studies. It is precisely the existence of the Luwians and 
their close relatives alongside the Hittites that enhances the potential of 
comparison and reconstruction in the broader field of Anatolian studies. 
In a similar fashion, the existence of distinct communities associated with 
various Luwic languages and dialects opens more exciting research chal- 
lenges for those Luwianists that are brave enough to face them. In fact, it 
is fair to say that Ancient Anatolia offers more opportunities for the study 
of multiculturalism in the Bronze Age than any other cultural area of the 
same period. 

It would be both impractical and unwise to go beyond these very gen- 
eral points. The range of the topics and opinions represented in the pres- 
ent volume shows that the field of Luwian Studies has not yet reached the 
stage when there is a general consensus about how to settle all the fun- 
damental questions in it, or even about what the fundamental questions 
are. Polyphony is likely to remain the norm of its discourse for foreseeable 
future. It is, however, precisely because so many of the major issues are 
still being hotly debated, and because there is still for new approaches 
and new solutions that the field of Luwian culture and ‘Luwian Identities’ 
is at the moment such an exciting field, and we confidently expect it will 
continue to be for many years to come. 
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PART ONE 


PRESENT STATE OF THE LUWIAN STUDIES 


LUWIANS VERSUS HITTITES 


J. David Hawkins 


While a detailed introduction to Luwian! would be superfluous here in the 
present colloquium, our sources for the language Luwian may be briefly 
reviewed. 


1. Cuneiform Luwian texts from Hattusa.” These are almost all poorly 
preserved ritual texts which contain longer or shorter passages often 
designated in Hittite /uwili ‘in Luwian’. 

2. Glossenkeil words and other words now identifiable as Luwian occur- 
ring in Hittite texts. Words marked with Glossenkeil (gloss wedges) 
become frequent in 13th century Hittite texts. Expanding knowledge 
of Luwian is permitting the identification in earlier Hittite texts of ever 
increasing numbers of Luwian words unmarked by Glossenkeil. 

3. Personal names occurring in Hittite texts now also increasingly identi- 
fiable as Luwian. This material has become available with the gradual 
publication of the Bogazkéy texts since 1920, but the recognition of its 
Luwian character has also been gradual but on-going. 

4, Hieroglyphic Luwian texts, mostly commemorative inscriptions on 
stone. These have been accumulating since the 1870s, and continue to 
do so, but decipherment was slow, showing very limited progress before 
1920 and the availability of the cuneiform texts of Bogazkéy. Major prog- 
ress was made in the 1930s, which was confirmed and advanced by the 
discovery in 1947 of the magnificent Phoenician-Hieroglyphic bilingual 
KARATEPE, and that of a series of digraphic (cuneiform + hieroglyphic) 
seal impressions from Ugarit. This phase culminated in the publication 
of two mutually complementary handbooks, a signary and a glossary.? 
The affinity of the language of the Hieroglyphs to cuneiform Luwian was 
becoming apparent, but the comparison was hindered by the incorrect 
values attributed to four crucial signs. This obstacle was removed by 
the appearance of new evidence permitting the ‘new readings’,* which 


1 Please, NOT ‘Luvian’, for which there is no justification in an English-language context. 
2 Laroche 1971: 135-139; Starke 1985. 

3 Laroche 1960; Meriggi 1962. 

4 Hawkins /Morpurgo-Davies/Neumann 1974. 
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led to the full recognition of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luwian as 
one language divided only by the radical difference of the two corpuses: 
IInd mill. BC ritual incantatory texts as against commemorative stone 
inscriptions predominantly of the Ist mill. BC. 


A corpus of the Iron Age hieroglyphic inscriptions appeared as CHLI I, 
along with the full edition of the KARATEPE bilingual, CHLI II.6 | am cur- 
rently preparing CHLI III, to include: 


1. The Hittite Empire inscriptions.” Note that between the Empire inscrip- 
tions (13th century BC) and the Iron Age inscriptions (1000-700 BC), 
a new grouping designated ‘transitional’ may now be more clearly rec- 
ognized for the period 1200-1000 BC. Some of these have already been 
included in CHLI I. 

2. The new transitional and Iron Age inscriptions which have been dis- 
covered since the publication of CHLI I. These number some twenty 
inscriptions, at least seven of which may be characterized as major. 

3. Addenda and corrigenda to CHLII. In the years since 2000, much prog- 
ress has been made in Hieroglyphic Luwian studies, both in the form 
of new evidence and of new proposals and insights from a number of 
scholars. I intend to add a section to every inscription of CHLITI, noting 
the effect of these developments for its understanding. 

4, Finally a signary, a glossary and a grammar are proposed. I do not 
expect to be able to do all this myself, and I have already received 
welcome offers of collaboration from more than one colleague. 


This then is the back-drop to a recent up-surge of interest in Luwian stud- 
ies attested in numerous articles from many scholars and in particular two 
major books on the subject: Melchert (ed.) 2003 and Yakubovich 2010. The 
first was mainly concerned to present an up-to-date account of progress 
so far in the study of the Luwians, their language, history and culture. The 
contributors were more focused on drawing together the results of recent 
research rather than on proposing innovative ideas, though inevitably some 
of the latter emerged in the course of the presentations. One may instance 
Melchert’s development of his separation of Lycian from Luwian (cognate 
rather than directly descended), and his proposal of the term ‘Luwic’ for 


5 Hawkins 2000. 
6 Cambel 1999. 
7 Cf. Hawkins 1995. 
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this and other dialects, Carian and probably Pisidian and Sidetic. Also from 
my research for my chapter there emerged the observation of the curious 
graphic phenomenon ‘initial-a-final’, on which I included a preliminary 
statement at the express request of the editor. Three of the five contribu- 
tors to The Luwians gave papers at our colloquium and have submitted 
them for inclusion in the conference volume. Regrettably Melchert, the 
editor and inspirer of the work, was not able to attend—Hamlet without 
the Prince. But it does not seem necessary to say any more on the scope, 
focus and merits of the book. 

The volume of Yakubovich on the other hand does offer a radical new 
approach to the subject. The work represents a revised version of the 
author’s PhD thesis from the University of Chicago written under the super- 
vision of Theo van den Hout and with much input from Craig Melchert. It 
may be said at once that it is a good book, full of interesting and stimulat- 
ing ideas, new approaches and bold questions of received opinions, but 
unfortunately it must be added that it contains a large number of errors, 
ranging from the trivial and careless through the inexplicable to the more 
serious. To what extent these vitiate its conclusions remains to be seen. 
Because it is an important book, these matters require examination in 
greater detail than can appropriately be presented in the context of this 
conference volume. I am therefore preparing an extended review article, 
in which the book’s many merits and its disturbing flaws can be set out in 
full. The reader is referred to that article particularly for detailed justifica- 
tion of general criticisms offered in the present piece. 

Two of the main points of interest to our colloquium are also those of 
Yakubovich’s work: the extent of the influence exercised by Luwian on 
Hittite particularly on the linguistic level; and the geographical location 
of the Luwian-speaking population within Anatolia. The two questions 
are of course linked: the view which we take on the second will affect our 
evaluation of the first, particularly on the means by which the influence 
was transmitted. 


1. LUWIAN INFLUENCE ON HITTITE 
This notion goes back at least to Rosenkranz,’ who suggested that 


Luwian was the Umgangssprache in Hatti, while Hittite was the Hof- und 
Amtssprache. This far-sighted proposal was made at a time when Luwian 


8 Rosenkranz 1938. 
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was poorly known and researched, and it was not received enthusiasti- 
cally and in consequence languished. In recent times however, following 
the increasing knowledge of Luwian, the idea has been taken up again and 
refined by several scholars. In particular, Starke? showed that unglossed 
Luwian words were present in Hittite texts much earlier than had been 
previously supposed. Melchert and van den Hout!? both extended the 
list of Luwianisms, marked and unmarked, in Hittite texts, and explored 
the reasons lying behind the increasing intrusions. Associated with this 
question of the extent of spoken Luwian within the central Hittite state is 
the question of why the Hittite kings of the last three generations of the 
Hattusa dynasty (Muwatalli II, Hattusili II and especially Tudhaliya IV 
and his son Suppiluliuma II) began to write monumental inscriptions in 
the Hieroglyphic script and the Luwian language. 

In this area of enquiry Yakubovich has pressed further down the road 
signalled by his mentors Melchert and van den Hout. He introduces a 
new dialect division of Luwian discarding the obsolete Cuneiform vs. 
Hieroglyphic and replacing it with an Empire Luwian (found in the Glos- 
senkeilwérter and Empire Hieroglyphic texts, largely ancestral to Iron Age 
Hieroglyphic) as against a Kizzuwatna Luwian represented by the major 
surviving Luwian language rituals, which are either explicitly attributed to 
Kizzuwatna practitioners or so identified on the grounds of similar con- 
tent and/or the presence of pronounced Hurrian influence. 

To the question of Luwian influence on Hittite, he devotes his last three 
chapters (3, 4 and 5). In chapter 3, covering the ‘prehistoric contact period’ 
(before 2000 BC, thus entirely theoretical and inferential), his aim is to 
show how Hittite reshaped its system of enclitic pronouns under Luwian 
influence, which he takes as evidence for very close early contact between 
the two languages. This may be judged to be one of his most important 
contributions," though it lies beyond my sphere of competence to com- 
ment. Chapter 4 covers the contact period from the Old Kingdom to the 
beginning of the Empire. Two sections of particular interest are 4.1, Luwi- 
ans in Old Assyrian sources, and 4.8, Linguistic background of Anatolian 
Hieroglyphs.!? Even if only a proportion of the over sixty names proposed 
are correctly identified as Luwian, it will suffice to show a substantial 
Luwian presence in the environs of Kane already at this early date. On 


9 Starke 1990. 

10 Melchert 2005; van den Hout 2006. 

Cf. Melchert 2011: 708. 

2 The latter already published as Yakubovich 2008. 
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the origin of the Hieroglyphic script, earlier scholars, myself included, 
have considered it to be a Luwian construct in a Luwian milieu. 

Yakubovich puts forward the novel proposal that it was a Hittite or 
bilingual construct made by the scribes of Hattusa itself, and this cer- 
tainly resolves certain long-felt difficulties attaching to a purely Luwian 
origin. In particular a Hittite origin for the syllabogram ta from the logo- 
gram CAPERE (L.41), “take”, for which the Luwian reading is known to 
be la(la)-, clears up that problem: he is clearly right in pointing out that 
when the word appears in a Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription it is to be 
regarded as a logogram not a syllabogram, thus e.g. CAPERE-i “he takes’, 
not ta-i. Also the origin of the syllabogram ti, the foot PES (L.90), in Hit- 
tite tiya- “step, stand” as against Luwian ta- is very satisfactory (I had con- 
sidered the value to be ‘unexplained’). Another interesting syllabographic 
value is ka derived from the logogram INFRA “down” (L.56), Hittite katta, 
where the Luwian equivalent was shown to be zanda by Goedegebuure 
in a paper read at the same Hittite Congress as that at which Yakubovich 
first proposed his origin of Hieroglyphic. He emphasizes the fully bilin- 
gual origin of the script with his acknowledgement of long accepted syl- 
labic values of Luwian derivation as well as those of joint Luwian-Hittite. 
With his proposal to discard the term ‘Hittite hieroglyphs’ in favour of 
‘Anatolian hieroglyphs’ I agree in principle,“ though his attribution of 
the creation of the script to the scribes of Hattusa could be thought to 
leave ‘Hittite (in a cultural rather than linguistic sense) hieroglyphs’ still 
an appropriate designation. 

His section 4.4, the location of Luwiya, will be considered below, under 
the geography. In the rest of chapter 4, he seeks to establish the balance 
between Luwian and Hittite as spoken and cultural languages in Hatti, 
Kizzuwatna and Arzawa. This enquiry he pursues further in chapter 5 
for the period of the Hittite Empire, examining the changes in the Hittite 
of the period, which may be attributable to Luwian influence, and assess- 
ing the implications for Hittite-Luwian bilingualism, which he calculates 
at a very high level, much above what has been previously supposed. 
Section 5.3 consists of a new and detailed examination of the use of the 
Glossenkeil, taking this well beyond its long recognized use as a marker of 
Luwian words in Hittite texts. 


13 Now published as Goedegebuure 2010. 
4 See Hawkins 2008: 31. 
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2. THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE LUWIANS 


We turn now to our second main question on the Luwians: where within 
Anatolia were they located? Here I must begin by declaring an interest. 
I first tackled the problem of the political geography of western Anatolia 
in the context of my reading of the KARABEL inscription, and took the 
matter further focusing on Troy and Wilusa.!® I have recently returned 
to the subject in a contribution to a forthcoming new edition of the 
Tawagalawa Letter, a chapter on the topography of Tawagalawa. In this 
I have examined some of the arguments in greater detail and attempted 
to answer questions and criticisms evoked by my earlier treatments. Here 
I have not substantially modified my views on the west and the Arzawa 
Lands in particular, which is of course basically that of Garstang and 
Gurney" with only minor modifications. New evidence accruing over the 
last fifty years has generally served to corroborate their scheme. For me 
the scheme is anchored on the identification of Millawanda as Miletos, 
which to my mind, and to many other scholars, enjoys a high degree of 
probability; but if this were shown to be wrong, this would necessitate a 
major revision of the picture. 

I thus view western Anatolia from a very different angle from that of 
Yakubovich. For me the crucial questions are where we can place the 
four named Arzawa Lands, Mira (with Kuwaliya, also probably incorpo- 
rating the rump territory of Arzawa proper), the Seha River Land (with 
Appawiya), Hapalla, and Wilusa. The question extends further to what 
appear to be the other non-Arzawa Lands or ethnic groups, Lukka, Karkiya/ 
Karkisa and Masa. These appear to be groupings with less developed 
social systems than the Arzawa Lands: there is no indication that they 
were ruled by kings or that it was possible to make treaties with them. 
It has even been suggested that they may have been mobile rather than 
fully sedentary. It remains to be explored how this geo-political view can 
be dovetailed with Yakubovich’s ethno-linguistic scheme. 

Our ethno-linguistic term ‘Luwian’ is drawn from two types of ref- 
erence in Hittite texts: the occurrence of a ‘Land of Luwiya’ (KUR ®”) 
Luwiya with ethnic adjectives LU “"“Luwi(ya)- and LU ‘®°Luwiyumna- 
‘Luwian (man)’) in the Hittite Laws, a text composed originally under the 


18 Hawkins 1998. 
16 Hawkins apud Easton et al. 2002. 
17 Garstang/Gurney 1959. 
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Old Kingdom (16th—15th centuries BC); and the linguistic term /wwili ‘in 
Luwian’ applied to passages in the language which we thus designate with 
this name. Luwian forms with Hittite and Palaic the Bronze Age group 
of Indo-European Anatolian languages, joined in the Iron Age by Lydian, 
Carian and Lycian spoken in the countries known to the Greeks as Lydia, 
Caria and Lycia occupying the western Anatolian hinterland of the Greek 
cities of the Aeolis, Ionia and the Doris. 

The ‘Land Luwiya’ appears to be an Old Hittite ethno-linguistic term 
referring to the area where Luwian was spoken, as also the ‘Land Pala’ with 
its languages Palaic ("""Palaumnili). That the two terms occur together in 
the Old Hittite Laws opposed to the ‘Land Hatti’ (Hattusa), the Hittite 
homeland, seems to show a recognition on the part of the Hittites of kin- 
ship based on language, and it also seems likely that Luwiya and Pala were 
adjacent to Hatti. But where? 

Pala is generally accepted as reappearing in classical Blaene lying north- 
west of Hatti in the area of Paphlagonia. Luwiya has been understood as 
referring to western Anatolia as a whole, but it is this received opinion 
which Yakubovich sets out to challenge. The principal reason for locat- 
ing Luwiya in western Anatolia has been that very passage of the Hittite 
Laws where it is attested: in one Law, § 19, where the earlier recension 
(rec. A) has the ‘Land Luwiya’, the later recension (rec. B) replaces this 
with the ‘Land Arzawa’. From this it has been generally understood that 
the old ethno-linguistic term ‘Luwiya’ of rec. A has been modernized in 
rec. B with the current geo-political term of the 14th—-13th centuries BC 
‘Arzawa’, now established beyond reasonable doubt as occupying cen- 
tral western Anatolia north of the Meander valley, probably up to and 
including the Troad. Further, this apparent equation Old Hittite Luwiya = 
Empire Arzawa has been understood to show that Arzawa was actually 
Luwian in language and character. 

Yakubovich’s novel proposal simply summarized is that in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, we should expect that in the areas of classi- 
cal Lydia, Caria and Lycia, the Bronze Age populations spoke the proto- 
languages Lydian, Carian and Lycian (the latter two being characterized 
as ‘Luwic’, following Melchert). For him therefore the Land Luwiya and its 
language Luwian must be moved to the east and south-east to form an arc 
extending from the west through the south to the south-east of Hatti (the 
Sangarios river basin, the Konya plain). The premise then for his proposal 
is that in the absence of evidence for the movement of the Lydians into 
Lydia and the Carians into Caria, the speakers of the respective proto- 
languages should by default already have been in place in the Bronze Age. 
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This could be paralleled by the situation of Lycia and Lycian. It is now 
generally accepted that the Hittite Lukka Lands did indeed occupy the 
territory of later Lycia (see further below). As Yakubovich observes:!* “The 
most natural hypothesis is...that the Lukka people of the Late Bronze 
Age spoke a form of proto-Lycian.” But the situation in Caria and Lydia 
may have been different (see further below). This argument drawn from 
the absence of evidence is not strong: what evidence could we expect 
for population movements in the period 1200-900 BC? Yakubovich thus 
seeks positive evidence to support the existence of the proto-languages 
in the Bronze Age, which effectively can only come from such onomastic 
evidence that is available. This in turn must lead to the removal of the 
Land Luwiya and language Luwian eastwards, entailing the abolition of 
the equation Luwiya = Arzawa inferred from the substitution of the for- 
mer by the latter between the early and later recensions of the Hittite 
Laws, and the production of positive evidence for the relocation. But each 
of these arguments encounters serious difficulties, linguistic, geographical 
and historical. 


3. LUWIYA IN THE HITTITE LAws 


Addressing first the Luwiya/Arzawa substitution, I note that the question 
is complicated and requires review in some detail. The crucial law (§ 19) is 
partially missing in the old recension (rec. A) and has superficial damage 
in the late recension (rec. B). In the interest of accuracy, the translation 
here offered is my own: 


§ 19a (rec. B) “If any Luwian (kuiski LU '®Lu-w-i-ia-as) steals a person, 
whether man or woman, from Hattusa and takes him to the Land Arzawa, 
(judgement).” 

(rec. A) “[...] steals a person, whether man [...] and takes him to the Land 
Luwiya, (judgement).” 


§ 19b (rec. B) “If in Hat[tusa itself] any Hittite (LU U'"Hatti... kuiski) 
steals a Luwian (LU “""Lu-v-i-ia-an) and takes him to [the Land Arzawa’], 
(judgement).” 

(rec. A) “If in Hattusa itself any Hittite (LU '"“Hatti... kuiski) steals a Luwian 
(LU °®"Lu-i-in), and takes him to the Land Luwiya, (judgement).” 


18 Yakubovich 2010: 135. 
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It has been generally accepted that the lost rec. A § 19a should be restored 
from rec. B. Yakubovich unfortunately misled by the latest edition of the 
Hittite Laws,!9 has assumed that in LU "'"Lu-u-i-ja-as (rec. B § 19a) the 
final -as is an editorial emendation from -az, and thus takes the reading as 
LU “"Lu-u-i-ja-az and translates (separating the LU): “If a man abducts a 
free person, man or woman, from the Land of Hatti (or) from the Land of 
Luwiya, and leads him/her away to the Land of Arzawa.”° This is however 
incorrect. What has happened with the text is as follows: Hrozny copied a 
damaged illegible sign and transliterated -az; Goetze stated that Hrozny’s 
reading -az “ist sehr zweifelhaft. Bei dem Erhaltungszustand der Tafel an 
dieser Stelle kann ebensogut LU “’'Lu-t-i-ia-48 vermutet werden” (NB: 
now LU and a8); Friedrich 1959 read -as' without comment, thus follow- 
ing Goetze; Hoffner wrote:#! “Emendation following Friedrich 1959. Text 
-az. Goetze 1928b, 52 n.4: -as””, thus clearly misrepresenting the Forsc- 
hungsgeschichte. The preferred reading therefore must be Goetze’s -as. 
Obviously collation is desirable but may currently be impossible in the 
Vorderasiatsiche Museum, Berlin. Examination of Hoffner’s photograph 
suggests -as, perhaps over an erasure, but not -az. 

Yakubovich, while reading -az and translating as given, nevertheless 
argues that -az (abl. sing.) is indeed a scribal error for -as (nom. sing.), 
which occurred already in the text from which rec. B was copied. The 
copyist would then have seen that stealing a person from Hattusa (or) 
from Luwiya and taking him to Luwiya was nonsensical, therefore altered 
it to ‘to Arzawa’, sc. to a different country. This for him proves that Luwiya 
and Arzawa so far from referring to the same country are actually differ- 
ent, QED. But this will not do. Even if he were right on the -as/az ques- 
tion, rec. B with -az could not be understood as he suggests: 1) it would 
require KUR '*"Luwiyaz; 2) a word-dividing gap should be visible between 
LU and “"Luwiyaz; 3) takku... kuiski LU “If any man...”, as he takes it is 
clearly incorrect: the Hittite Laws phrase it takku kuiski “if anyone”, never 
‘if any man...”. Thus the generally accepted reading (not emendation!) 
takku... kuiski LU “*“Luwiyas, “if any Luwian” (nom. sing.) stands, as does 
the later replacement of Luwiya by Arzawa. So may also the usual under- 
standing that the ethno-linguistic term Luwiya was replaced with the later 
geo-political term Arzawa with essentially the same sphere of reference. 


19 Hoffer 1997: 29f. and n.44. 
20 Yakubovich 2010: 107. 
21 Hoffner 1997: 29 n.44. 
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Yakubovich may wish to circumvent this understanding by an alternative 
interpretation, but the one which he has put forward will not work. 

Yakubovich advances several positive arguments for placing the land 
Luwiya in an arc extending from the Sangarios river basin through the 
Konya plain (Lower Land). In plain Cilicia (Kizzuwatna) Luwian presence 
is attested by the Kizzuwatna rituals and their Luwian dialect, but he does 
not regard this as part of ‘Luwiya’ on the grounds that it was independent 
of Hatti by the reign of Telipinu.2* Actual evidence for the presence of 
Luwians in either the Sangarios basin or the Lower Land is tenuous. For 
the former, he places Istanuwa ritual texts and their Luwian dialect there 
solely on the basis of an attestation of the river Sahiriya, very probably the 
Sangarios. But this could point just as well to the Sangarios being the bor- 
der area between Hatti and Luwiya, as it was later between Hatti and Mira 
(see further below), rather than the heartland of Luwiya. The evidence 
for the Lower Land is hardly stronger. The Tunnawiya rituals with their 
Luwian excerpts could be placed here by their authoress’ name marking 
an origin from the city Tunna; and the Luwisms appearing in the cult of 
Huwassanna which centred on Hupisna. 

A more general argument emphasized and repeated by Yakubovich? is 
that Luwiya as appearing in the Hittite Laws is presented as being under 
Hittite administrative control during the Old Kingdom, which would be 
unthinkable for the Land of Arzawa. I cannot agree that these laws, par- 
ticularly § 19, necessarily imply this control. Ancient law codes frequently 
leave the question of enforceability and the persons of the enforcers 
(‘they’) completely unclear, but in any case the judgements in these laws 
may well be understood to be applicable only in Hatti. The sole judge- 
ment which might be thought to cross the border, when a Luwian abducts 
a Hittite and carries him off to Luwiya/Arzawa (§ 19a), is not obviously 
intelligible (“one shall convey his house”); but if as seems most probable it 
refers to forfeiture by the abductor, it could well refer to any property held 
in Hatti, or alternatively (and typically) it could present an ideal outcome 
without regard to enforceability. 

Also relevant to the location of Luwiya are the two laws §§ 22-23, pre- 
scribing the rewards for recoverers of runaway slaves: if nearby, a pair 
of shoes; if this side of the river, two shekels; if the far side of the river, 
3 shekels; if from Luwiya, 6 shekels; if from an enemy land, recoverer 


22 Yakubovich 2010: 242. 
23 E.g. Yakubovich 2010: 108, 242. 
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keeps slave. The understanding of these laws depends on the under- 
standing of ‘the river’, whether ‘the River’ or ‘a river’. If the former, one 
might understand the Kizil Irmak (Halys), the great river encircling the 
heartland of Hatti; but if the latter, the Delice westwards and possibly 
the Cekerek eastwards could come into consideration. For one heading 
westwards towards Luwiya, both the Delice and the Kizil Irmak would be 
crossed before reaching the Sakarya (Sangarios). If only one river is envis- 
aged between Hatti and Luwiya it must surely be the Kizil Irmak, and 
the Sakarya system would be the boundary between Hatti and Luwiya, as 
noted above. This would seem to fit the scale of the remuneration better: 
i.e. twice as much for Luwiya, as for the far bank of the Kizil Irmak. 


4, LUKKA, KARKTYA/KARKISA AND MASA 


We return now to the location of the proto-languages Lycian, Carian 
and Lydian in Anatolia. As noted above, Lycian would seem to be the 
most straight-forward since the Hittites’ ‘Lukka Lands’ are now generally 
agreed on the evidence of the Bronze Tablet treaty and the YALBURT 
hieroglyphic inscription to be located in later Lycia, and it is a reason- 
able assumption that the language of this people was proto-Lycian. No 
evidence for this language is found in Hittite texts: an old suggestion 
deriving lu(w)ili < *lukkili has not found favour, since such a development 
would demand an original *ugili. Further Lycian was cognate with—not 
descended from—Luwian, as Melchert has shown, and may thus be char- 
acterised as ‘Luwic’. 

To determine the Bronze Age character of the later Caria is more com- 
plicated. Its political geography is closely linked to the Millawanda-Miletos 
identification, which is widely but not universally accepted. If it is correct 
a group of associated toponyms can be placed in Caria, a number of which 
find plausible identifications with classical city names of the area. The 
itinerary described by the Hittite king in the Tawagalawa Letter has him 
heading for Attarimma in Lukka but diverting at Iyalanda for Millawanda 
after sparing the city Atriya. Other texts associate further toponyms with 
these. This would be the area speaking proto-Carian according to Yakubo- 
vich. As with the Lukka Lands there is no indication from Hittite texts of 
the language of this area, though it seems possible that it was regarded as 
part of the Lukka Lands. 

What must be considered in this context however is the frequently 
attested Land of Karkiya or Karkisa, which has been thought to refer to 
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the ancestors of the Carians, and should thus be of importance to Yakubo- 
vich. The link has been recently rebutted, unconvincingly in my opinion, 
by Z. Simon,?* on the grounds that linguistic sound laws precluded the 
development Karkiya/Karkisa to Greek Kares, Old Persion Karka, Aramaic 
KRK, Neo-Babylonian Karsa. Such laws are of questionable relevance in 
the transmission of toponyms between languages. However this may 
be, Yakubovich omits any consideration of these ‘proto-Carians’. It is in 
any case impossible in our present state of knowledge to locate Karkiya/ 
Karkisa with any certainty within western Anatolia. It is linked, in the 
treaty of Muwatalli II with Alaksandu of Wilusa, with Lukka and Masa 
in a context which has been argued to show that these places adjoined 
Wilusa, though I do consider that this is a necessary inference (and cer- 
tainly not that Lukka and Wilusa were contiguous)—here I agree with 
Yakubovich.* There is no evidence for locating Karkiya/Karkisa in later 
Caria, but not much against either, except for a lack of connection with 
the other toponyms provisionally placed here. So it could well be that the 
people of Karkiya/Karkisa, only settled in Caria in the dark period at the 
end of the Bronze Age. Melchert’s assertion: “absolutely nothing supports 
such an assumption”,?® on which Yakubovich places such reliance, seems 
to me a misplaced emphasis. To my mind it would better read: “there is 
no evidence either for or against such an assumption.” 

Moving north from Lycia and Caria, both perhaps included in the Lukka 
Lands in the Bronze Age, we come with the crossing of the river Meander to 
Lydia, and the area which we may now confidently identify as the Arzawa 
Lands. As far as we know, the kingdom of Arzawa was taking shape in the 
reign of Tudhaliya I/II, when it co-existed with another grouping under 
Assuwa to its north. Both were defeated by Tudhaliya, and subsequently 
a resurgent Arzawa took over the Assuwa territories. In the reign of Arnu- 
wanda I, control of ‘all Arzawa’ was contested between two rival princes, 
Kupantakuruntiya and Madduwatta, with attempted Hittite intervention. 
As a federation under a paramount king Tarhundaradu, Arzawa emerged 
at its zenith in a time of Hittite weakness, when the Egyptian pharaoh 
sought a marriage alliance. Turning this power directly against Hatti, the 
Arzawans overran the Lower Land in the disastrous reign of Tudhaliya III. 
Suppiluliuma I as his father’s general, later as king, began the fight-back, 


24 Paper read at the ‘Nostoi’ Conference at Kog University in March 2011, Istanbul. 
25 Yakubovich 2010: 132 and n.44. 
26 Melchert 2003: 14. 
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but it was left to Mursili II to defeat Arzawa decisively and to break it up 
into its constituent states, Mira, the Seha River Land and Hapalla, which 
he placed under Hittite-friendly princes bound by treaty. Muwatalli II 
established relations with a fourth Arzawa Land, Wilusa, which had not 
been included in Mursili’s victory and political settlement. 

The geo-political configuration imposed by this settlement as I have 
argued was as follows: Mira, with Kuwaliya, also including the rump state 
of Arzawa proper, embracing the Meander and Cayster valleys up to the 
Tmolos range with the Karabel pass, and inland as far as the border with 
Hatti at the western edge of the Anatolian plateau; the Seha River Land, 
with Appawiya, in the Hermos valley (Gediz), probably also the Caicos 
valley; Hapalla, inland, possibly Pisidia; Wilusa in the Troad, as is now 
widely accepted but also hotly contested by some. Yakubovich broadly 
works with these locations.?” For him then the Seha River Land occupying 
much the same territory as later Lydia should be predominantly proto- 
Lydian in speech; Mira-Arzawa, with its coastal province in later Ionia 
and inland part in Lydian-Phrygian borderland, he seems to think of as 
proto-Carian territory. 

Besides the four Arzawa Lands in western Anatolia, there are the three 
seemingly important ‘non-Arzawa’ Lands, Lukka, Karkiya/Karkisa, already 
considered, and Masa, which are in some cases linked to each other, as 
has been mentioned above. How are they distinct from the Arzawa Lands, 
and what do they have in common with each other? From what we may 
infer of their characters, they seem to be less socially developed, lacking 
kings and centralized state organizations. We might think of the Arzawa 
kingdoms as occupying the big, fertile river valleys, the ‘river lands’ (KUR 
ID), and Lukka, Karkiya/Karkisa and Masa the more marginal areas, the 
mountains and poorer terrains, even following a transhumant life-style. 
This could fit with what we know of Lukka-Lycia, perhaps also Karkiya/ 
Karkisa especially if not at this date settled in later Caria. What of Masa? 

There is scarcely more evidence for the location of Masa than for 
Karkiya/Karkisa. Vague hints may point in a more northerly direction: some 
connection with Wilusa is suggested in the Alaksandu Treaty (if Wilusa 
is indeed in the Troad); and Masa is also linked to raids on Kassiya and 
the Hulana river, themselves part of a north-western Anatolian grouping 
including Pala and Tummanna. References which seem to draw it south- 
wards could be very late (Suppiluliuma II and after) and reflect an actual 


27 Mira-Arzawa: Yakubovich 2010: 78f.; Seha River Land: ibid.: 139; Wilusa: ibid.: 118. 
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movement in troubled times. If the Lukka people may represent proto- 
Lycians (probable) and Karkiya/Karkisa the proto-Carians (possible), we 
may at least consider whether the Masa people could represent proto- 
Lydians. Attempts to identify the name on Karkiya-Caria lines are not 
promising. Classical authors report that the original name of the Lydians 
was Meion-/Maion-, giving Maeonia, and that their northern neighbours 
the Mysians were ethno-linguistically related. The latter group have been 
identified in Hieroglyphic Luwian as Musa, which can plausibly be seen 
as an 8th century BC reference to the Lydians. Though attempts to find 
a reflection of Masa in these classical terms have not commended them- 
selves, it could still be worth considering Masa for proto-Lydians. 


5. PROTO-LANGUAGES OF CARIA AND LYDIA 


Finally let us consider the positive evidence for the presence of the proto- 
languages in Caria and Lydia in the Bronze Age, sought by Yakubovich in 
the far-from-extensive onomasticon of the Arzawa Lands, where he seeks 
to isolate proto-Carian and proto-Lydian elements. Unfortunately our 
knowledge of Lydian is poor, while that of Carian is minimal in spite of 
a recently secured decipherment and the availability of one or two short 
bilinguals with Greek. Specifically Yakubovich argues that some Arzawan 
names previously assumed to be Luwian are in fact proto-Carian (i.e. 
‘Luwic’) or proto-Lydian. For this he has to rely on etymological analyses 
of varying quality, all at best speculative and certainly in no way prov- 
able. To take two of the better examples: an element *aradu postulated 
and analysed by Melchert from the Arzawan royal names Tarhundaradu 
and Piyamaradu, then identified as proto-Carian; the element uhha- as a 
proto-Lydian form of Hitt.-Luw. huhha- ‘grand-father’, compounded with 
the uncontestably Luwian elements -ziti and muwa-.?® There are many 
more such attempts to find the proto-languages, and these will require 
further consideration in my review article. But for me a general doubt 
persists on the possibility of distinguishing meaningfully between proto- 
Lycian and proto-Carian (both ‘Luwic’) and proto-Lydian on the one 
hand, and the language which we know as Luwian on the other in the 
Late Bronze Age. 


28 Yakubovich 2010: 93. 
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From such disparate pieces of evidence Yakubovich erects a structure 
which looks suspiciously like a house of cards. But as is the way with such 
structures, once erected they seem to transmute into solid brick. Thus we 
read in 2.8, ‘Historical summary’? reference to ‘local Carian aristocracy’ in 
the Arzawa kingdoms; ‘Carian and Lydian vernaculars...at the courts of 
Mira and the Seha River Land’; ‘Carian expansion’ not reaching to Wilusa. 
Indeed for one whose basic premise rests on a lack of evidence for popu- 
lation movements Yakubovich is surprisingly ready to introduce unsup- 
ported population movements of his own: Carians into south Lydia,?° 
Lukka into north Lydia.*! All in all, these may be judged to be the least 
satisfactory parts of the book. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, Yakubovich and I view western Anatolia in the Bronze Age 
from radically different stand points, he from the linguistic and I from the 
topographical. By the very nature of our sources, both our purviews are 
necessarily incomplete, provisional and often speculative. It is obviously 
of importance for us to seek out broad areas of agreement and to try to 
isolate and resolve significant disagreements. But for me at least, to see 
his new ways of looking at old material and the new approaches which 
he proposes have been of great interest, and I look forward to more years 
of lively debate. I hope that our colloquium and its published volume will 
be seen to represent another milestone in Luwian Studies. 
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PEOPLES AND MAPS—-NOMENCLATURE AND DEFINITIONS 


Stephen Durnford* 


INTRODUCTION! 


Having a common language is one of the ways that groups proclaim a 
shared cultural bond. I am looking at the challenge of language and the 
concept of identity in relation to the people whom we have chosen to call 
Luwian. Given the sparsity of evidence, I use modern parallels to illustrate 
precepts that are equally applicable in the ancient context. I find myself 
asking more questions than I can answer. 

The designations conferred on a people by other peoples rarely coin- 
cide exactly with the labels applied by that people to themselves. By 
“other peoples” I mean not only ancient contemporaries, but also later 
cultures, perhaps centuries later, culminating in the pronouncements of 
present-day academics, amongst whom we count ourselves. We do not 
stand outside this topic. We are part of it. 

This paper is not burdened with citations, nor does it seek to present 
an exhaustive set of viewpoints on every topic treated. For a recent sum- 
mary of details relevant to Luwian people and language I refer the reader 
to Yakubovich 2010, where the sources of many unattributed assertions 
made in this paper may be traced. 


* Tam grateful to Ian Rutherford for inviting me to speak, to many in the audience who 
made helpful observations afterwards and to the editors of this volume, whose assessment 
of my draft was so constructive. I am also indebted to my wife, Sandra Capildeo, for proof- 
reading and civilising my prose. 

1! Of the Anatolian scripts and languages featured in this paper the majority are covered 
by individual chapters in Woodard 2008, where one finds a detailed introduction to each, 
both historical and linguistic, along with bibliography. For those not covered in Woodard 
2008 the additional source documents quoted below vary greatly in date and compre- 
hensiveness. Research and publication continue apace in all these fields of study, and the 
interpretations ventured by individual scholars are not necessarily shared by all. Some 
convenient references are: Carian: Melchert 2008a; Adiego 2007; Hittite: Watkins 2008; 
Lycian A: Melchert 2004; Melchert 2008c; Lycian B: Friedrich 1932, TL44cd: 66-69, TL55: 
71; Melchert 2004: 126-152; Lydian: Melchert 2008d; Luwian: Melchert 2003: 170-210; 
Melchert 2008b; Palaic: Melchert 2008e; Pamphylian: Brixhe 1976; Phrygian: Brixhe 2008; 
Sidetic: Neumann 1961: 40-42; Neumann 1992 (bibliography). One of the seminal works on 
the Luwian hypothesis is Huxley 1961. 
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1. SETTING THE SCENE 


We do not know what names were used for themselves by those people 
whom we call Luwians, nor whether they acknowledged a shared semi- 
mystical cultural identity in the way that Hellenes did. We might label one 
group as Luwian, and then another as Luwian also, but would either group 
have recognised a kinship with the other? Surmise is unavoidable. 

The curtain lifts in the 20th century BC at Kiiltepe, ancient Kane, about 
20 kilometres northwest of Kayseri. Shorn of their Old Assyrian trappings, 
the majority of the Anatolian names there belong linguistically to what 
would become Hittite a few centuries later, while a minority of the names 
are instead closely related to the Luwian of later centuries.” 

These two speech communities appear already to have been interlinked 
economically and socially and at a date when the precursors of the Hit- 
tites were merely a local ethnic group. This was several generations before 
the move to Hattusa and the founding of the Hittite Old Kingdom, much 
earlier than references to Luwians in the laws. 

Linguistically speaking, the curtain falls in late Roman times, as far as 
we may judge. Unrecorded pockets of speech belonging to the branch 
of Anatolian Indo-European that includes Luwian probably faded away 
around that era.? Bronze and Iron Age evidence shows communities 
using languages of that branch as having once been spread widely across 
southern and western Anatolia, from Syria, through Cilicia, Lycia and 
Caria and round up to the Troad. 


2 Tn an initial analysis of possible Luwian names in Old Assyrian sources Yakubovich 
2010: 208-223 identifies sixteen assured instances, 25 likely instances and a further 29 
containing recognisable Luwic elements, some less certain than others. Not only are these 
a significant minority beside the names of proto-Hittite structure, but the dividing line 
between the two groups is blurred, suggesting a small degree of mutual interpenetration 
of onomastic elements. 

3 The title chosen for Neumann 1961 by its author, although the Hittite element would 
nowadays be omitted, reveals that some of the names and other terms catalogued in his 
work persisted into Roman times. Schiirr (forthcoming) does something similar on a very 
much smaller scale, some of which is cited in Durnford 2008: 11] in relation to the ele- 
ment Erpide- as a late form of the name Sarpédon from a specifically Lycian A antecedent 
on account of the loss of the initial sibilant. In general, personal names may persist for 
centuries after the death of the language that coined them, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that forms of spoken Luwic did remain in use in isolated locations through the Roman era, 
just as an earlier generation of dialects had survived in mutual near-independence and 
mountainous terrain, to emerge diversified in speech and script as Lycian, Carian, etc. 
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Luwian is a specific Bronze Age language written in cuneiform, whose 
name has been extended by modern scholarship to cover the nearly iden- 
tical Hieroglyphic language as well. There is nowadays in academia a 
move away from extending the designation further to include close rela- 
tives of Luwian, such as Lycian. The preferred term for the whole branch 
is “Luwic”, while a language of uncertain parentage with Luwic-like attri- 
butes is “Luwoid’”. As outlined above, this wider group stretched across a 
larger area than the Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic attestations and existed 
from centuries earlier to centuries later. This paper explores some of 
the risks and cautions attached to tracing Luwian threads through this 
Luwic tapestry. 


2. A MODERN PARALLEL 


Faced with tracking a notional Luwian linguistic identity through some 
two and a quarter millennia, let us begin by asking what insights may be 
gained from a roughly parallel case with a comparable timespan down 
to the present day. Instead of asking who the Luwians were, let us now 
ask who the British are and what language they speak. The reply varies 
according to who you ask and when you ask it. If you were to visit the 
white cliffs of southern Britain every five hundred years and put those 
questions, the answer would differ each time. 

The British enter history in Greek sources of the fourth century BC as 
the Celtic peoples of southern Britain, to be conquered half a millennium 
later by the Romans. Would a Roman born in Britain, even after several 
generations of occupation, declare himself a Briton? It seems hardly likely. 
The Britons are to him the natives, the others, the aboriginals who do not 
speak Latin. 

Yet, when the Saxons, Angles and Jutes invade and conquer after a 
further half millennium, all the previous inhabitants, Roman or Celt, are 
classed as Britons. Would a Saxon born in Britain, even after several gen- 
erations of occupation, declare himself a Briton? It seems hardly likely. 
The Britons are to him the natives, the others, who have a different status 
under the law and do not speak Anglo-Saxon. 

After a further five hundred years the Normans take over in 1066 AD, 
and a similar cycle occurs again. This time, however, the term “Briton” is 
largely absent and not applied to the conquered Saxon population. There 
are no further invasions, so we jump forward yet another five hundred 
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years to the 16th century AD, and a unified sense of anglophone British- 
ness is evident, at least in England. 

A further and final half millennium brings us up to the present. Even 
knowing the history it would have been hard to predict that these days 
I am a Briton, a self-designation that predates all three conquests, but 
speaking a language whose name predates only the most recent conquest 
and is derived from only one of those conquerors-before-last, the Angles. 
Yet it is a language also shot through with the French vocabulary of the 
last conquerors. 

The languages deemed characteristic of the land of Hatti changed in a 
manner roughly equivalent to those of Britain. If, at the start of the Kanes 
era, one were to ask the neighbours of the city-state of Hattus what the 
language of Hatti was, the reply may well point to what we have come 
to call Hattic.4 The same question asked again half a millennium later in 
the same locations, now within the borders of an enlarged Hatti, would 
probably point instead to what we call Hittite. The Hittites themselves 
called it “the language of Nesa”, the place where they, or at least an élite 
along with some of their deities, had migrated from.5 Coming forward, 
next, to the fall of Hattusa, the official answer might still be Nesite, but 
a Nesite heavily shot through with the Luwian already long used for 
monumental inscriptions. 


The question and answer exchanges imagined above are not intended to 
explore the true mix of speech in what must always have been a multilingual 
area. My purpose is to reveal what might have been generally perceived 
by the neighbours of Hattus/Hattusa as the dominant or characteristic 
language of Hatti in different eras. 

A theoretical kinship exists amongst the peoples of the world for whom 
English is a mother tongue, despite their diversity. Alongside this mutual 
sympathy runs a sense of continuity with the Anglo-Saxon spoken a 


+ Goedegebuure 2008 not only explores the linguistic impact of Hittite upon Hattic, 
the reverse of what has been hitherto assumed, but also argues in favour of a symbiosis of 
proto-Luwian and proto-Hattic from an early date. Hattic is no pidgin or creole of Luwic 
and is the only written non-Hittite local language from Hattu, and so I feel safe naming it 
in making my point about the language popularly perceived as characteristic of Hatti while 
it was a small city-state. We may hope that future discovery will clarify the situation. 

5 The bald wording of what is probably akin to a national foundation myth could be 
taken to imply a single mass migration from Nesa to a Hattus that was devoid of Nesites, 
but a prior Nesite presence in the Hattus area is not excluded and, if present, may have 
even have provided much of the motive for the migration. 
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thousand years ago, although that language is incomprehensible today 
without special study. However, its cousinship with other Germanic lan- 
guages remains literally academic to the ordinary mortal. Even the existence 
in Europe of a place called Saxony fails to touch most anglophone hearts. 

Yet some people, paradoxically, view the even more ancient King 
Arthur as the archetypal English gentleman, a legendary Romano-Celtic 
war leader who opposed the very Saxons whose speech underlies what 
we still use. How much of this supposed English collective identity will 
show up in the archaeological record in the distant future? Yet we, four 
thousand years after the earliest Kiiltepe evidence, are now seeking to lay 
bare the markers of a shadowy and unproven Luwian identity. 


3. LIVING WITH APOPHENIA 


In approaching our problem, one should be keenly aware of the phe- 
nomenon of apophenia. Apophenia, or a tendency to see a pattern where 
none in fact exists, is a universal risk for researchers in all disciplines, and 
adventurous hypotheses often suffer from it. The sparser the evidence, the 
greater the scope for widely differing hypotheses. Nevertheless, progress 
depends a lot both on bold proposals boldly offered and on a prepared- 
ness to accept rigorous criticism and a high rejection rate. A century ago 
astronomers were convinced that the planet Mars had artificial canals 
all over it. Who can tell which of today’s treasured beliefs about ancient 
Anatolia will someday turn out to be mere illusion? 

It is useful to imagine our current efforts played out in the distant future, 
when only sparse fragments of today’s culture might remain. It is both fun 
and educational to take some snippet of today’s actuality and compare 
it with how the same evidence could be interpreted differently in such 
a future scenario. Let us now indulge in a little constructive satire. The 
coincidental similarity in name between Arséne and Arsenal is the seed 
that stimulated the nonsense in Fig. 1. I confess to not having seen the foot- 
balling video myself, so the assessment reported is complete fiction. The 
small codicil on male institutions also hinges upon lexical misanalysis, as 
the names of both islands mentioned are Celtic (Vectis and Mona, respec- 
tively). They have no connection with the English words wight and man. 

Does the Fig. l’s imaginary researchers’ report from the future remind 
you of anything that you have read about ancient Anatolia? Perhaps, even, 
of something you may have written yourself, though written a very long 
time ago, of course? In my own case I must answer ‘yes’ on both counts. 
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Apophenia: 
The urge to join up unrelated points and create an illusory pattern 


Imagine researchers in the far future piecing together 21st. century culture. In the 
first two items of their report they find mutually complementary clues to Britain's 
religion and language:- 


1) Initial assessment of the 2002 video "Arsenal - Arséne Wenger's Magic Hat": 


"Clearly depicted is ritualised combat in some sort of sacred space, involving a 
hierarchical college of priests, possibly celibate. Their actions appear to be 
rendered potent by their leader's sanctified head-dress. The name of the institution, 
Arsenal, is probably a nominalised adjective in -a/ formed from Arséne, the name 
of the chief priest. Neither name occurs elsewhere in the surviving corpus, and 
their identical stems and close contextual relationship surely mean that 
coincidence can be ruled out. " 


2) Obsolete wight = "man", so what about the Isle of Man and the Isle of Wight? 
Did Britain have all-male off-shore communities, comparable with Mt. Athos? 
If so, what was their relationship with the priests documented in Item 1? 


Fig. 1. A fictitious illustration of scholastic apophenia. 


One may fear apophenia as an ever-present demon on the researcher's 
shoulder, but Greek demons were the messengers of the gods and not 
inherently malevolent. Granted, apophenia is able to destroy reputations, 
but it can also stimulate constructive debate and lead to real progress. 
While remaining alert to its possible presence, we should not treat it as 
wholly negative. We shall see more of it soon. 


4, LUWIA AND ARZAWA 


Among the oldest references to an inhabitant of Luwia is the accusative 
LU " Lw-i-in in KBo 6.2 i 39 and the restored nominative LU Y*" Lu--ig 
in KBo 6.2 i 36. These are in the Old Script and show that the inhabit- 
ant is, literally, a man of the city of Luwi, from which the country and 
the language are separately named, using the standard Luwian adjectival 
derivation suffixes -iya and -(i)li, respectively. 

On the second of these suffixes, incidentally, I would maintain that the 
existence of a genitival suffix -/ in Hattic is coincidental and may have lit- 
tle bearing on the widespread use of -(i)li in Anatolian IE.® This adjectival 


& Modern commentators are divided over the relationship between Hattic-/ and Hittite 
-(i)li. The derivation of the name Hattusili from the Hattic city Hattus is cited particularly 
often in this debate. Given that the Hittite suffix is clearly of Indo-European inheritance, 
the most that can be said is that its coincidental similarity to the Hattic suffix could have 
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formation was inherited from IE and is particularly productive in Latin 
(qualis, humilis, etc.).” The Hittite terms in -ili that refer to utterances in 
one or other language show the regular use of the nominative/accusative 
singular neuter of the adjective as an adverb.® 

It may be significant that Luwi is given the determinative URU, which 
does not have to refer to a city as such, but at the least to a settled com- 
munity. In the laws the Men of the Land of Luwi are distinct from the Men 
of the Land of Hatti, but in frequent interaction with them. The bearers of 
the Luwoid names from Kiiltepe a couple of centuries previously seem to 
have related to their Nesite neighbours in a comparable way. 

Some of the Kaska toponyms to the north of the Hittites are similarly 
given URU, though the Kaska appear to have had no towns as such and 
could quickly resettle a place after the Hittites had burnt it.9 This use of 
URU again suggests that it can refer to a significant settlement, rather 
than only to a more substantial township. 

In contrast to the Kaska, the many references to the Lulahi people in 
both Hittite and Luwian never have URU, thereby conveying the undesir- 
able nature of the Lu/ahi in a similar semantic manner to that performed 
etymologically by our use of “uncivilised”. The Lulahi are commonly 
paired with the Habiru people in Luwian,!° but in Hittite with the SA.GAZ, 
“wilderness dwellers”, again all without URU. The Habiru are familiar as 
wanderers over a wide area, and so it would be a surprise to find their 
name preceded by URU. 


boosted its use in Hittite. If Hittite -(i)li is instead posited as wholly derived from Hattic, 
then it is an uphill task to account for its spread to other Anatolian languages, including 
its use as the regular patronymic in Lydian. 

” E.g., for Latin, Fruyt 2011: 164 and, for Luwian, Melchert 2003: 195. 

8 “Der neutrische Nominativ-Accusativ der Adjektiva kann einfach als Adverb 
dienen. ... Ein besonderes Adverbialsuffix ist -ili (ursprunglich vielleicht Nom.-Akk. Sing. 
n. von Adjektiven wie kariili- ‘alt’)” (Friedrich 1960: 128). The Indo-European origin of this 
usage is demonstrated by the parallel statements in Whitney 1924: 408 re Sanskrit, “The 
accusative is the case most frequently and widely used adverbially . . . of adjective stems, in 
unlimited numbers. ... The neuter singular is the case commonly employed in this way.” 

° Glatz and Matthews 2005: 56. 

10 Melchert 2001: 56 for Hapiriya- and 128 for Lulahi(ya)-. Within the relatively small 
corpus of cuneiform Luwian these adjectives occur as a coordinated pair some ten times. 
The contexts in which they appear attest the pair in both genders, both numbers and 
three cases, making them a trope referring to stranger danger exhibiting the hallmarks 
of a poetic formula. Hittite texts speak of various dealings with the Lilahi and their gods, 
giving the distinct impression that the Lilahi were no mere figures of xenophobic dismay, 
but were real, physical neighbours of the Hittites. 
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The Old Kingdom Hittites thus appear to have viewed the people of 
Luwi as settled. Nevertheless, when /uwili speech is prescribed, this word 
is never preceded by URU, perhaps indicating that the speech of Luwi was 
not associated with any particular urban centre and contrasted thereby 
with the speech of Hatti. In contrast, whenever speaking in Akkadian is 
requested, it is always “""pabilili, perhaps indicating knowledge that Baby- 
lon was a physical city. 

The provisional conclusion drawn above about the use of the determi- 
native URU may simply be apophenic, of course. However, the apparent 
consistency is maintained in the use of the determinative KUR, “country”. 
The clauses in which LU “*'Luwi- appears also contain KUR Luwiya- 
without URU. Consequently I prefer to translate LU “’Luwi- as “a man 
from the community of Luwi” and KUR Luwiya- as “the territory of Luwi’. 
Luwili, also lacking URU, would thus mean simply “in the language of the 
people of Luwi’. 

As counter-evidence one might cite the fact that URU is sometimes 
used with the name of a country, e.g., “""Mizri for Egypt and ““"Lazpa for 
Lesbos, in place of the expected KUR. This could be seen as indicating 
scribal laxity, which would then render unsafe any theory built on the 
relative distribution of these two determinatives. In reply, could it not be 
that the countries thus designated were full polities, with clear-cut bor- 
ders and a capital city, and that this use of URU may reflect the role of the 
capital, the seat of the country’s ruler, as standing for the whole country 
in diplomatic dealings? Whatever the merit of this suggestion, simple lax- 
ity seems unlikely, because the somewhat rarer converse transposition, 
with KUR before a city name without URU, appears to occur in a roughly 
meaningful pattern," whereas mere scribal laxity might be expected to 
yield a random mix. 

In other parts of the laws LU “"“Luwi- is replaced by LU “"Luwiya-. 
This is presumably the result of editorial activity in an era when an 
ethnicity-based tribal identity had largely been replaced by the sensibili- 
ties of a nation state, now enlarged and with a central chancellery and with 
borders to be fixed and maintained. Modern editors have also preferred 


N Tn Beckman 1999: 167 we read, re URU: This Sumerian term, used as a heterogram or as 
a determinative, as well as its Hittite equivalent, might indicate a human settlement of any size 
or complexity, from the world-city Babylon down to a simple nomadic encampment. It might 
also designate the full extent of territory—rural as well as urban—under the administration 
of a settlement. There is surely some intelligence still to be gained from a closer analysis of 
the patterning of KUR and URU. A significant recent contribution must be Weeden 2011, in 
which instances of both logograms are listed comprehensively and discussed. 
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to restore LU “*"Luwiya- in damaged contexts, and Luwi- seems in conse- 
quence to have dropped from view in much modern discussion. 

One implication of the foregoing observations is that the laws were 
canonised from an inherited oral system, such as a tribal society might 
have had and which perhaps already existed in similar form in the Kanes 
era. Another implication is that the proto-Hittite speakers of Kanes could 
already have been using Luwi- to designate that minority in the Kiiltepe 
texts whose names seem to anticipate the Luwian of later centuries. Both 
these implications remain entirely unproven and could indeed be criticised 
as apophenic. 

Much has been made of the replacement of Luwiya by Arzawa in §19 
in the late copy of the laws. This change has been taken as evidence that 
the land of Luwia, which is not mentioned outside the earlier version of 
the laws, is to be roughly equated geographically with the land of Arzawa, 
which was a well-documented rival to later Hittite power. I think it more 
likely that the change of name between the older and newer copies of the 
laws was stimulated by significant social and political developments dur- 
ing the intervening centuries. 

My interpretation of the Luwiya to Arzawa change is that the original 
Luwi tribal territory had by then been long incorporated into the Hittite 
kingdom. The Luwi people there had all become subjects on a par with 
other ethnic groups in an integrated population, much as we no longer 
categorise people as Saxon or Norman in Britain today. The Luwian lan- 
guage, being widespread beyond the Hittites’ borders as well, happened 
also at that time to be characteristic of Arzawa, or at least of those ele- 
ments in Arzawa with whom the Hittites had dealings. 

The laws, having being brought forward from an earlier inter-ethnic 
situation, needed to name an up-to-date political entity in place of the 
outmoded territory of the Luwi. We cannot tell how the clauses relating 
to Luwians were actually viewed and acted on by the later Hittites, but 
the entity chosen to replace Luwia had to be one that contrasted with 
Hatti, and Arzawa, the Luwian-speaking rival to the west, presented itself 
effortlessly for the role. 

There is also some tenuous evidence from the Egypt of around 1350 BC 
that Luwiya and Arzawa were not equivalent. Among the wives of Amen- 
hotep III was a daughter of Tarhundaradu of Arzawa. Arzawa is one of a 
set of toponyms listed by Amenhotep as remote foreign places with which 
Egypt had dealings.! 


12 Cline and Stannish 2011: 11. 
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Among the other places listed by Amenhotep is r-i-w3-n3, which, it 
has been suggested, could be Luwia,“ though the shape of the Egyptian 
form seems an ill fit to me. If this suggestion is indeed correct, however, 
then Luwia is distinctly separate from Arzawa. If incorrect, on the other 
hand, then the situation remains unresolved. However, the Egyptian finds 
are fragmentary, and excavation continues. One may hope that further 
evidence relating to the periaegean zone will emerge.® 

Although all known Cuneiform Luwian texts come only from the Hittite 
capital, the independent Arzawans of the 14th century BC wanted to cor- 
respond with the pharaoh, not in Luwian or Akkadian, but in the language 
of their Hittite enemies. This appears to indicate both that Arzawa had no 
internationally usable language of its own and also that the Arzawans felt 
unable to correspond in Akkadian.!® Further, this accords with the idea 
that the Anatolian Hieroglyphic script was devised by Luwian speakers for 
their own use, perhaps deliberately facing away from Mesopotamia and 
possibly inspired by Cretan and Egyptian models.!” 

Opinions vary about where in the Luwian-speaking world the script 
was born and developed, but its standing in Arzawa is indicated by its 
use for 13th century BC royal monuments. Suratkaya, Akpmar and Karabel 
are known so far. Disproving the equation of Arzawa with Luwia does not 
remove the certainty that Luwian was written in Arzawa, nor the pos- 
sibility that it was spoken there. Opinions again vary over the extent of 
Luwian speech in Arzawa during the various phases of the Bronze Age. 

How linguistically diverse might Arzawa have been? Could it, for 
instance, have included the precursor to the non-Luwic Lydian language? 


13 Cline and Stannish 2011: 13. 

4 Sourouzian et al. 2006: 413 and plate VIII b-c. 

15 T see the periaegean region as including not only Crete and eastern Greece but Thrace 
too, which is literally marginal on our usual maps. The term “periaegean” is familiar to 
botanists and geologists, but I have not come across it in relation to human culture. It is, 
however, well suited to the study of language, religion and archaeology. 

16 In Hawkins 2009: 78 we read that Nimuwaria (Amenophis III) had sent Kalbaya to the 
Arzawan king with a verbal message (delivered in Hittite?), also perhaps a tablet (depending 
on how we understand the passage), which would presumably have been written in Akkadian, 
thus probably unintelligible to the Arzawans. Hence the request of the Arzawan king for a pro- 
posal in writing (by tablet) and of the Arzawan scribe for a tablet written in Hittite. If the only 
Luwian written in cuneiform was done by Hittites for their own purposes, and if the only 
Luwian written by Luwians was hieroglyphic, which only they (and Hittites) could read, 
then Luwians wanting to correspond internationally and knowing no Akkadian could use 
the only local lingua franca accessible to them, namely Hittite. 

17 Whatever the motive for devising the hieroglyphic script, its being confined to the 
one language prevented its use in any international arena. 
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Given the number of separate kingdoms in the Assuwan confederation, a 
few of which were also part of Arzawa,!® linguistic diversity is the default 
assumption that we must make for western Anatolia. 

Setting aside the non-Luwic Hittite and Palaic, it is also reasonable to 
suppose that Arzawa sat at or near one end of a swathe of IE Anatolian 
languages running from the Troad southward and then east and into Syria. 
We know that Luwian is in there, as well as its cousins, the two languages 
of Lycia. Other Luwic or Luwoid languages are scattered through there 
too, in a variety of scripts and all poorly understood. 

Further, we cannot rule out pockets of language from other families 
entirely. How then might we go about making greater sense of this patch- 
work? Once again, patterns from the present day show what we might 
expect to find. 


5. EXONYMS AND ENDONYMS 


Starting with a virtually blank sheet, scholars have been steadily resur- 
recting the languages and history of pre-Classical Anatolia for almost two 
hundred years now. This leads to peoples and places emerging from the 
darkness and each requiring a distinctive new name. 

Names get assigned for a variety of reasons and ultimately as the per- 
sonal choice of an individual scholar. Some are extracted from ancient 
texts, while others are created from a supposition of identity or from the 
place of discovery or some other circumstance. 

The pace of discovery and interpretation is relentless. Opinions have 
to be revised periodically, and the definitions of names reviewed. Thus 
the hieroglyphic script is no longer “Hittite”, but “Luwian” or simply “Ana- 
tolian’, and the discovery of Hattic (or Hattian) as the original language 
of Hatti necessitated the invention of this new name alongside the long 
established “Hittite”. 

A library user today seeking to learn about the language and writing 
of Hatti-land may thus find confusing and contradictory information, 
depending on the publication date of each source consulted. It is helpful 
to have succinct and consistent terminology to describe not only each 
ancient situation, but also the way such descriptions vary in modern 


18 Of the twenty two names making up the Assuwan confederation sixteen are wholly 
legible, and two of these, Kar(a)kisa and Wilus(iy)a, are also named among the Arzawa 
lands. 
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treatments. The study of ethnonyms is one relevant area where some fur- 
ther terms may usefully be defined. 

An ethnonym is one of two main types. If it is a name by which a people 
knows itself, it is an endonym (or autonym). Otherwise it is an exonym, 
i.e, a name applied by one people, which I call the host, to another, the 
target. Exonyms occur only in the host language and fall into four sig- 
nificant sub-types. Thus there are in total five types of ethnonym, best 
defined by illustration using modern languages, as in Fig. 2. 

Let us consider the English, German, Dutch, French, Italian and Russian 
languages. Their respective endonyms are English, Deutsch, nederlands or 
hollands, francais, italiano and ruskij, while German, Dutch, French, Italian 
and Russian are exonyms in the lexicon of English. 

I class French, Italian and Russian as weak exonyms, because the Eng- 
lish form is etymologically equivalent to the respective endonym. The 
remainder, German and Dutch, are strong exonyms, because the English 
words are quite different from the respective endonyms, Deutsch and ned- 
erlands (or, less often, hollands). 

There are three categories of strong exonym. I class German and Dutch 
as plain strong exonyms, because they have no meaning or etymological 
implication in English. The other two categories of strong exonym I call 
locational and lexical. 

A locational strong exonym is derived from a place name that is not 
used by the target language for naming itself. An example in English is 
Japanese from Japan, whereas the Japanese for Japanese is Nihongo and 
the country Nihon (or, more formally, Nippon). Fig. 2 has no examples, 


What do we call each other's languages today? 


Ethnonym: Endonym (or autonym) = A language's name for itself 
Exonym = All language names that are not endonyms 


donym —_———--—---- Target = Language being named 
diagonal 











ay Dutch | French | italian | Russian 
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ttaltan =| Russian 





English: 














Russisch 











1 
Dutch: russisch 


More cautionary thoughts from the Dutch/Deutsch case 


Finnish ‘ruotsi' = "Swedish", not "Russian", while Kiev, the original 
foundation by the Viking Rus, is in Ukraine, 
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néerlandais 

eo | homandals 
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French: | anglats 














1 1 
Italian: Inglese tedesco | olandese Finnish 'saksa’ = “German”, but Welsh ‘Saesneg’ and Gaelic 
"Sassenach’ = “English” 














English “Wetsh' = “from Wales”, but German ‘welsch’ or ‘walsch' = 
“French”, “lalian” or other Romanised neighbour, thus 
"Welschschweizerisch’ = “Swiss French”, 


Fig. 2. The names used by six modern languages for each other. 


—— Host = Language doing the naming -—— 


1 
Russian: | anglitskij 





Pempetskij | gotlandskij | frantsuzkl 
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but we shall meet some from Anatolia in Fig. 3. Whether or not there is 
an etymological link between the locational strong exonym and the end- 
onym, and in the case of Japanese and Nihongo such a etymological link 
is entirely uncertain, the key point is that the exonym carries no meaning 
or etymological implication to its users other than being derived from a 
place name. 

A lexical strong exonym is, in contrast to the locational, one with an ety- 
mology in the host language. These tend to be disparaging. Thus the Rus- 
sian for German is nemjetskij, which is derived from the adjective nemoj, 
“mute”, referring, like Greek barbaros, to incomprehensibility of speech. 

Under “More cautionary thoughts from the Dutch/Deutsch case” in Fig. 2 
I have quoted a few instances of seemingly mismatched exonyms, some of 
which could mislead a researcher in the distant future. They arise when an 
ethnonym gets left behind like a stranded fossil after the politics and the 
peoples have moved on. An ethnonym’s status can also mutate over time. 

For instance, the Alemanni, “the all men’, and their neighbours the 
Franci, “the free people”, were Germanic tribes who regrouped to fight 
the walh, “the foreigner”, meaning the Romans and their allies. Instead of 
Old High German endonyms for those pre-literate tribes English uses the 
weak exonyms recorded in Latin by their foes. 

The French still call German Allemand, which has lost its meaning- 
ful etymology and so is now a plain strong exonym. Using the descen- 
dant of walh, some Germanic languages still call some of their now long 
Romanised neighbours Wels(c)h, which too is no longer etymologically 
transparent and, like Allemand, has moved from lexical status to plain. 


6. ETHNONYMS FROM ANCIENT ANATOLIA 


Thus armed with some terminology and definitions, let us turn back to 
the arena in which Luwians make their appearance. The ethnonyms in 
Fig. 3 must be regarded as provisional, as I have had to adopt a particular 
interpretation of the syllabic forms. 

In Fig. 3 we find a full set in Hittite. Although Kneswmnili is an apparent 
weak exonym in an Akkadian context, I have treated it as a quoted Hittite 
term and not as truly Akkadian. We also have some in Hurrian. We do not 
really expect to finds names to replace many of the question marks, given 
the smallness of the corpora, although there could perhaps have been a 
time during the Old Kingdom when all six speech communities might 
have known of each other. 
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What the cuneiform languages of Anatolia called each other 


Target = Language being named 

cm Fm ma in) 
the Iron Age 
alphabetic texts: 
Carian (more than one?) 











nasili, nisili, 
sae lei 
‘Paracarian' / 'Caroide’ 
ie | EAE one 
Lemnian 
LycianA ?= | trmmili] 
LycianB ??= | trramili| 


Lydian 


Mysian 
Ordek Burnu 
Pamphylian 
Phrygian 
Pisidian 
Sidetic 


? 
? 


? 
Thracian 
li$anu fi . 
akkaditu ba 


Fig. 3. Some Anatolian ethnonyms. 





.— Host = Language doing the naming 








We can see three strong exonyms, or four, if we include the English word 
Hittite. Inspired by Yariri of Carchemish, I have cited the language of 
Assyria as the Luwian word for Akkadian. My excuse is that it is perhaps 
in the Old Assyrian of Kanes that the earliest Luwian words are found. 
I have also cheated a little in that Yariri wrote this in Hieroglyphic, not 
Cuneiform. 

The Hittites’ language words are generally derived from a place-name, 
using the same adjectival derivative as we find nominalised in the name 
Hattusili from Hattusa. Its cognate in Lydian supplies the regular patro- 
nymic and possessive adjective. The Hittite forms -wmnili are built from 
the ethnicon and refer not to the language of the place directly, but to the 
language of its inhabitants. 

Among the plethora of Iron Age corpora, only Lycian A, as far as I know, 
attests an endonym, namely trmmili. It is an adjective with the same -(i)li 
stem as in Hittite and, quite plausibly, perhaps means “mountain people”.!® 


19 Hittite tarma-, Luwian tarma/i- “spike”, gives the likely etymology of the Lycian 
endonym Trinmis, “peak district; Lycia”, and the adjective Trmmili, “peak-dwelling, 
Lycian”. This endonym is a nickname relating to the geography of Lycia and so must 
have been applied to people who were already there. This means that Herodotus’s Ter- 
milae could indeed have been immigrants from Crete, but this group would have had a 
different name before their arrival. There is also an implication that the inhabitants of 
Iron Age Lycia could have had multiple ethnic and linguistic affiliations, but all sharing 
the designation Trimmili, much as “Pyrenean” includes peoples whose language may be 
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The question mark is there because the Lycian A texts do not, as far as 
I know, refer specifically to their language, but only to the people. The 
same word is found in Lycian B as well, but the uncertainty attached to 
it is greater. The second question mark is because we cannot tell whether 
trmmili was the endonym in Lycian B too or whether it was an exonym 
there referring to the Lycian A speech community only. 

We have had to create our own names for most of the languages of the 
Anatolian Bronze and Iron Ages. Already we find, in Hittite versus Hattic, 
that our modern coinings have been overtaken by events in a way remi- 
niscent of Fig. 2’s Rus and Russia or Dutch and Deutsch. When classical 
authors refer, for instance, to “Lydians” or “Phrygians”, which people do 
they really mean in modern terms? 


7. LOOKING BACK FROM THE TWILIGHT CENTURIES 


I argued earlier in this paper that the Luwi people seem to have been close 
neighbours of Hatti, settled but not urbanised, and perhaps continuing a 
similar association previously established with Nesa before the conquest 
of Hattus. The territory of the Luwi presumably lay to the south of those 
two towns, towards the area where Luwian hieroglyphic texts cluster in 
later centuries. 

Having looked at a possible origin of the Hittite view of Luwians, I next 
jump forward in time to several groups of alphabetically written texts of 
the Iron Age. Fig. 4 shows the locations of languages which are, or could 
be, related to Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luwian. 

Phrygian, coming from another branch of IE altogether, is omitted 
from Fig. 4. It has two corpora, separated by several centuries, as shown 
in Fig. 5. The later one uses Greek script, the earlier one a related but 
distinct Phrygian alphabet. The isolated Mysian text is apparently a form 
of Phrygian written with the Lydian alphabet.?° 

None of the Iron Age Luwian hieroglyphic texts shown in the first col- 
umn of Fig. 5 are found to the west of Cilicia. Only in the Lydian area is 
there any degree of geographic overlap with Hieroglyphic monuments, 
but after an interval of half a millennium or more. Lydian is not a Luwic 


French, Spanish or Basque. It seems likely that the name of Termessus is also formed 
from tarma/i-, since this town on the southern edge of Pisidia is best known for its moun- 
tainous and almost impregnable setting. 

20 Friedrich 1932: 140-141. 
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lron Age alphabetic texts attest nearly a dozen languages 
in almost as many scripts 


Some hint tantalisingly at their ‘dark age’ past 
Mysian ; + : Toh, 2. 





Beycesultan 
a 
° ce, ch. > Aza 
© © psig? " Mapsoucrene¢ Mo 
Malluse*;; 


© Lydian 0 Carian(s) © others 
» LycianA y Lycian B « Pamphylian 


Fig. 4. Localised Iron Age text groups known or suspected to be Luwic 
(Hieroglyphic locations taken from Bilgin 2009). 


Hierog. Luw. Carian Lycian B Sidetic Pamphylian Phrygian 
Lydian Lycian A M301a Pisidian Mysian Ordek Burnu 


700 | << | © 
= = 
a P 
400 mE- a 
= ° 
= oO ° 
BC 100 


AD 100 e 


Fig. 5. Approximate dates of the localised Iron Age text groups. P = Persian 
conquest; G = Greek conquest under Alexander (Symbols from Fig. 4 delineate 
timespans, not individual texts). 
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language. Are we to attach any significance to these facts? I return to this 
briefly later. 

The Pisidian group seems to consist of personal names written in Greek 
script.2! While these reveal their Anatolian kinship, they tell us almost 
nothing about the underlying language. 

Pamphylian is the only Greek dialect included. It arrived during the 
era of the legendary nostoi very early in the Iron Age. It displays some 
phonological developments similar to those found in adjoining Anatolian 
languages, but a substratum effect remains disputed. 

The two languages of Lycia, which I persist in calling only by the neu- 
tral labels A and B, are what we know most about. They are closely related 
to Luwian, but appear not to descend directly from the written dialects 
we find elsewhere. 

M30la in Figs. 4 and 5 is a stater of the 5th century BC dynasty Kuprlli 
with his name in Lycian script on the reverse and something in an 
unknown alphabet on the obverse.?? In Durnford 1991 I proposed reading 
the obverse inscription as “for the Xanthians”, just as is written in Lycian 
A on the obverse faces of Kuprlli’s other inscribed coins.?? It would then 
have presumably been minted in Xanthus. Whatever its true provenance 
and meaning, could this coin be indicating the presence of yet another 
literate speech community? 

Carian is a current frontier of research and is considered to be Luwic. 
The possible plural form in Fig. 4 is to show that there may be more than 
one language or dialect hiding under that geographical label. 

“Others” in Fig. 4 are sometimes called “Paralydian’, “Paracarian” 
or “Caroide”, according to findspot and scholastic preference. They are 
defined negatively, being both undeciphered and not a member of any 
other group. Some may date from very much later, perhaps even from the 
Turkish period, and would then not be relevant evidence at all. 


21 Friedrich 1932: 142-143. 

22 Morkholm and Neumann 1978: 31. 

23 All Kuprlli’s coin legends are in Lycian script except on this one face of this one coin. 
A recurring obverse legend on his other coins is arfinahe, or some abbreviation thereof, 
being the Lycian A dative plural of the ethnicon adjective of Arfna, “Xanthus”. My reading 
of M30la’s obverse is arnna$, with nn conjoined into a digraph. In publishing my reading I 
had called the unknown script “Carian” by default, simply because it is not Lycian. Konuk 
2007: 492 points out the error of my designation of it as Carian, though without offering 
an alternative identification for either the language or the script. Nevertheless, I persist in 
my proposed reading, but the identity of the alphabet itself remains unknown. 
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Although it lies within the probable geographical area of Arzawa, Lyd- 
ian is in a separate branch of Anatolian. If it is a linguistic intruder, does 
legend entitle us to look inland for its earlier domicile? The legendary 
origin of the Tursenoi is as an overpopulated inland people driven down 
to the coast to migrate. The Lydians were the folk who stayed behind. 

Assessing Late Bronze Age Beycesultan, Naoise Mac Sweeney says 
“people...did not define themselves primarily in relation to either the 
Hittites or the Arzawan confederacy, but had their own dynamic and 
shifting world view’.2+ Might we see forerunners of the Lydians in non- 
aligned Beycesultan, I wonder? 

The Lydian coast is also associated in legend with Mopsus, a name par- 
ticularly connected with settlements along the southern coast, including 
Aspendus. Does the isolated and poorly understood Sidetic derive from 
the pre-Greek speech that Pamphylian replaced everywhere else in that 
neighbourhood? Incidentally, the name pamphyloi, “the all tribes” reminds 
us of those Alemanni from another migration age, and in both cases the 
original identities of the participants have been obscured. 

The native name of Aspendus, Estwedi-,2° echoes that of Azatiwadaya, 
alias Karatepe, named after its builder Azatiwada, whose overlord was of 
the house of Mopsus. Mopsus reportedly led settlers into Pamphylia but 
is also commemorated in Mopsouhestia and Mopsoucrene and died in 
Mallus, all far to the east. Was the Hiyawa of the Cinekéy bilingual a single 
large Cilician kingdom which, like Tarhuntassa in an earlier age, had its 
western boundary at Parha/Perge in Pamphylia? 

In contrast to the swathe of Hieroglyphic Luwian across much of Ana- 
tolia, the Iron Age alphabetic texts are concentrated in the south west, 
where hieroglyphic is unattested. Whereas hieroglyphic texts are also rela- 
tively uniform, alphabetic texts are very diverse in both script and lan- 
guage, and each is tightly limited to its own area. Did they therefore arise 
in a free-spirited ‘wild west’, conquered occasionally, but rarely dominated 
for very long? Such an independence of spirit is certainly attributed to the 
peoples of that area by the historical narratives that have come down to 
us in Hittite, Greek and Latin. 

Also shown in Figs. 4 and 5 is the stele from Ordek Burnu, on the 
coast close to the border between Turkey and Syria near Zincirli, and the 


24 Mac Sweeney 2010: 7. 
25 Brixhe 1976: 194-199, discussed: 80. The genitive Estwediius occurs on coins, in full 
or variously abbreviated. 
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easternmost alphabetic text with possibly Luwoid content.?° The script is 
Phoenician of the ninth century BC or a little earlier, but the language is 
undeciphered. Stylistically similar monuments from that era and region 
are either in Sam’alian, the local North West Semitic dialect, or in Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian. Hopes that the stele would also be in the hieroglyphic 
language died when the latter was deciphered, but the possibility of a 
more distant Luwic relationship remains.” 

For each Iron Age language which could be Luwic there is a two- 
part question. Firstly, is it indeed Luwic? Secondly, did its speakers then 
exhibit any sense of cultural continuity with the people whom we call 
Luwian? The first part can be answered to varying extents for some of 
these languages. The second must, on present evidence, remain almost 
entirely unanswered. 

The variety seen in the Iron Age attestations probably indicates a com- 
parable diversity of local preliterate speech in earlier eras too. It is all too 
easy for us to see the consistency of written Bronze Age Luwian as indicat- 
ing a corresponding minimum of variation in spoken language across the 
whole area. This notion of a late Bronze Age vernacular Luwic koine is as 
illusory as taking the written Latin used across mediaeval Europe to be 
direct evidence of consistency in the daily speech of that area and era. 


8. LYCIAN REMINISCENCES OF THE LUWIC PAST 


Given the strong post-Empire survival of Hieroglyphic to the north and 
east of Cilicia, why not something comparable in Lycia too, in the moun- 
tainous west? Alongside the two Luwian-like languages might not leg- 
endary history have also flourished there in the Iron Age? We would be 
surprised if this were not the case in that sort of heroic society, but can 
we discern something of it in the surviving literature? 

In a context where Heracles is mentioned twice Lycian B also alludes 
to muxssa (TL44d, 39) and zrppedu (TL44d, 6), who could be Mopsus and 
Sarpedon respectively. If not illusory, these references alone take us back 


26 For a description and text see Friedrich 1932: 38-39. For an illustration see Orth- 
mann 1971: 612, Taf. 48¢. 

27 A small number of recognisable Semitic phrases occur, notably / rkb 71, “for Rakib- 
el” and smé 7th, “sun god”. If tempted to look for Luwic words, one must be mindful of 
the risk of apophenia and that the stele contains nothing recognisable as Luwoid and may 
thus be considerably different from the Lycian languages of half a millennium later and 
five hundred kilometres to the west. 
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1) tralije wijedri (TL44d, 42) and trelewrine (TL44d, 40); 
) mire (TL44d, 3, 40, 67) and mirérine (TL44d, 66); 

3) trqqntasa (TL44c, 62; d, 4) and trqqritasazi (TL55, 8); 
4) tunewrini (TL44c, 63; d, 22, 62; TL55, 9). 


Fig. 6. Apparent Lycian B references to distant or Bronze Age places. 


to the age of migrations at the close of the Bronze Age. Moreover, there is 
a similar kind of evidence from place names too. 

A number of local toponyms are found in both A and B. Lycian A is 
concerned with matters of the moment, such as epitaphs, edicts and the 
recent deeds of dynasts. Its historical passages refer to Persians, Spartans, 
Athenians and others. When we are able to understand more of it, it will 
furnish a valuable new source on Classical history. 

Lycian B has a much smaller corpus than A (TL44 and TL55 only) and 
mostly touches on a different set of matters to the A texts. Of particu- 
lar interest are some words, listed below, which look like the names of 
four places lying well outside Classical Lycia and taking us more firmly 
back to the Bronze Age. The first three of these possible toponyms occur 
both in base form and as ethnica, while the fourth appears to be the 
ethnicon alone. 

No. 1 looks like the city of Tralles on the Maeander; while No.2 looks 
uncannily like Mira, the kingdom that adjoined or overlapped the north 
of the Lukka Lands. Tralles, whose Bronze Age name is not yet known, 
lies within the territory of Mira, and their names are separated by only 
two words in TL44d, 40.28 No. 3 may simply show standard adjectival 
derivatives of the god Trqqiz (the nominative corresponding to Lycian A’s 
Trqqas), but the meaning of the doubly derived trqqntasazi then poses 


28 Tt may be argued that mire could refer to the Lycian city of Myra instead. This can- 
not be disproved, and to see mire as Mira may be mere wishful thinking. However, the 
probability is in favour of Mira. Quite apart from the tempting proximity of trqqritasa and 
trqqritasazi, the vowel u is one of the more tenacious sounds of Lycian, and i, too, is main- 
tained almost as consistently. In the verb endings of the present/future and imperative 
these vowels descend from Indo-European and remain in mutual contrast, e.g., esi, “he is”, 
vs. esu, “may he be” (< Luwic “asti and “astu, respectively). Also, place names display the 
constancy of u, e.g., Tymnessus = (Lyc. A) Tuminehi = (B) Tuminesi, Mycale = (A) Mukale, 
Mylasa = (Bronze Age) Muta(muta)ssa, Limyra = (A) Zemuri = (Bronze Age) Zumarri. In 
the last example the syllable vowels were transposed between the Bronze and Iron Age 
forms, and, apart from this, I am unaware of any instances of a Lycian u standing for a 
Greek or inherited i, nor vice versa. In short, the u of Myra being represented as / in Lycian 
seems very improbable. Incidentally, I see Mylasa as reflecting unreduplicated *Mudasa, in 
which the voiced dental spirant d is replaced by the nearest sound in Greek. 
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an additional riddle. However, Tarhuntassa was the eastern neighbour 
of Bronze Age Lukka. Its possible attestation here alongside Mira looks 
too good to be true, but it is closely connected twice with no. 4 in a 
manner very like that of no. 1 with no. 2. I see no. 4 as descending from 
*Tunnawanni, the ethnicon from Classical Tyn(n)a, Bronze Age “Tunna 
near Tarhuntassa’”.”9 

What is to be made of this grouping of names, if it is not judged apo- 
phenic? Did Lycian B perhaps have a role in epic narrative? That would 
not be incompatible with its position as the third language of TL44, after 
the builder of that tomb had recounted more recent events in Lycian A 
and Greek. There are several indications that the writer of the B text on 
that monument was more at home with the A language and was perhaps 
using B as a non-vernacular medium.?° 

The A text names Greek and Iranian leaders of that era, e.g. Melesandros 
in TL44a, 45 as Milasdftra (accusative) and Darius in TL44b, 59 as Mtari- 
jeusehe (possessive), as well as sites of conflict, e.g., Mukale, “Mycale” in 
44a, 53. Some of the dramatis personae of TL44’s A text, such as Kuprlli 
and Xeriga reappear in the B text, along with a few new characters, e.g. 
Wizttasppa- (= Iranian Wistdspa). Both A and B refer to recent history, 
including the Carian revolt of 413 BC led by Amorges (A Humrxxa, B 
Umrgga-, Iranian *“Humarga-), but some phrasing in the B text (below) 


29 Hutter 2003: 248. Melchert 2004: 132 has Tunewrini as “of Tymnessus”, which would 
imply something like **Tuminesawanni as its ancestral form. Instances of syncope and 
assimilation are known in the formation of ethnica, such as Lycian A Pillevini, “Pinaran’, 
< *Pin'lew’nni < *Pinalewanni. However, given the rather extreme changes needed to 
reduce **Tuminesawanni to Tunew/ini, a shorter original form of the town’s name, such as 
*Tumine would be better, but is unattested. Instead of to Tynna it would be phonologically 
easy to relate Tunewrini to Tyan(n)a, Hittite Tuwanuwa, but the latter town is much further 
from Lycia and consequently very much less likely to be mentioned in a Lycian text. 

30 The sound change s>A is characteristic of Lycian A only, and the letter A is absent 
from Lycian B, apart from one occurrence in the sequence xdzbi: tuminesi: hritawa: kridesi 
(TL44c, 54). The words preceding Aritawd are the place names Candyba and Tymnessus, 
respectively, leading to this word, too, to be commonly seen as another toponym (Melchert 
2004: 116). However, the Lycian B part of TL44 contains six verbs and nouns formed from 
the stem x7itaba-, among them xritabd twice. As an alternative hypothesis one may there- 
fore suppose that Aritawd is a scribal error for xritabd, given the corresponding Lycian A 
etymon xvitawa-, “to rule”, and the phonetic similarity of A to the velar fricative x. This 
would presuppose that the scribe or sculptor was less at home with the B language than 
with the A, or that the x in B was pronounced with less friction than it’s A equivalent. In 
all other known instances an / in A is simply omitted in B, namely Herikle vs. Erikle, “Hera- 
cles”, Humrxxa- vs. Umrgga-, “Amorges”, and huwedri- vs. uwedri-, “?combined”. Further- 
more, mirérine looks like an unintentional A form instead of the expected B *“mirewrine, 
but this could be simple error. 
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suggests a definite concern with local lineages and hence the more 
distant past too. 

In TL44d, 66-67, sandwiched between miréfine and mire, we read 
sebénesi ke tedesike: xugasi: xritawaza, a phrase in the nom. sing., in which 
the narrator seems to describe himself as also (sebe) a royal personage of 
some kind (x/itawaza) via both (-ke) the maternal (énesi) and (-ke) the 
paternal (tedesi) grandfathers’ (xugasi) lineages.?! The only other B text, 
TL55, is monolingual and one of half a dozen epitaphs from Antiphellus. 
It differs in sentence structure from the other local epitaphs as well as 
in language. It closes with that mention of tunewrni and trqqrtasazi, as 
though use of Lycian B was warranted by an ancient heritage. 

If Lycian tradition did indeed refer back into the Late Bronze Age, 
which, given the marked continuity in language, seems quite likely, then 
the B texts in particular would seem to offer a lot of promise. However, 
putative connections being proclaimed with each of the two adjoining 
Bronze Age kingdoms, Mira and Tarhuntassa, still would not tell us more 
about Luwians as such. 


9. LYCAONIA 


On the subject of continuity, the toponym Lukaonia looks like the Greek 
rendering of a Bronze Age *“Lukkawanniya, “the land of the Lukka-dwellers”. 
Lycaonia is largely an elevated, dry area with salty soil. It lies north of the 
Taurus range and to the north west of the Lukka Lands. If the name recalls 
a mass migration, then there are a couple of historical implications. 

Firstly, the resettlement of Lukka people was on a scale sufficient to 
create a new regional name. Could it be the result of the forced removal 
of population by the Hittites after their conquest of Lukka in the late 13th 
century BC? If so, the settlement area is both close to Hatti and unlikely 
to breed prosperity for the deportees. 

Secondly, the designation *Lukkawaniya would be a late creation, dat- 
ing only from that forced migration and therefore absent from earlier 


31 In Schiirr 2003: 113 this phrase is set within a broader hypothetical poetic context. 
Contrary to usual practice I do not translate x7itawaza as “kingship” but as denoting a royal 
personage of some kind, which could mean either being of royal blood or having a particu- 
lar role or standing in relation to the ruler. Because a x/itawaza is what the tomb-builder 
was, rather than what he possessed, the -za suffix looks like the so-called “professional” 
ending, therefore relating him to xftawa- in the same way that maraza, “magistrate” is 
related to mara-, “ordinance, law, regulation’. 
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Bronze Age records. It appears to have also eclipsed the Hittites’ designa- 
tion of the area as the Lower Land. 

As a linguistic postscript, the vocalism of Lukaonia suggests that the 
Luwic form may have already become something like *lukawnniya, having 
undergone the syncope in the ethnicon suffix seen in Lycian B -ewrni and 
routinely simplified further to -erini in Lycian A.°? 


10. THE WIDER VIEW 


There are many clear linguistic ties uniting the corpora of Cuneiform and 
Hieroglyphic Luwian with the two alphabetically written Lycian languages, 
despite the large number of unresolved questions. In contrast, when seek- 
ing to relate a word in a puzzling text to the vocabulary of some distant 
location, one can easily be seduced by chance resemblance. The history of 
decipherment is littered with the bones of theories based on the discred- 
ited etymological method. 

A dialect continuum is a familiar enough linguistic concept, and Fig. 7 
shows a prime example, which offers a high degree of observable detail, 
enabling a correspondingly high credibility in academic studies from the 
Grimm brothers onward. The alphabetic texts from Iron Age Anatolia, 
however, present no such nice pattern, being in various scripts, some 
sparsely attested, and scattered through many centuries and wide dis- 
tances. On top of that are the intrusions of other groups and possible mass 
transplantations of population, such as mooted with Lycaonia. 

The direct distance from Xanthus to the Ordek Burnu stele is twice 
that between the home territories of the Dutch and German phrases in 
Fig. 7. The overland distance is much greater. The hope among previous 
scholars that the stele concealed the language of the hieroglyphs has been 
disproved, but it is clear that showing a connection to anything Luwic 
would be extremely difficult. 


32 The population of historical Lycia does not show any obvious signs of a forced deple- 
tion a few centuries earlier, while the loss of w seen in Lycian A ethnica descending from 
-wanni- did not take place in the name of Lycaonia and could anyway postdate the puta- 
tive emigration. Whichever part of the Lukka Lands suffered the transplantion, the name 
of their area of resettlement is definitely Luwic and could have been equally an exonym 
or an endonym. Whether or not the area where the emigrants came from ever becomes 
clear, a major implication of the transplantion hypothesis is that Lycaonia must lie outside 
the boundary of the Lukka Lands, thus answering a question over which scholars have 
been divided. 
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Back to Europe in modern times 
Lessons from the Rhenish Fan 


A dialect continuum independent of nations 


1 Low Franconian 


=e National border ; 
“—~— Isogloss boundary 2 South Low Franconian 


3 Ripuarian 

4 West Moselle Franconian 
5 East Moselle Franconian 
6 Rhine Franconian 


7 East and South Franconian 


We are used to thinking of the High 
German sound shifts as discrete and 
watertight, but, on the ground, it takes 
appel ) Apfel 250 kilometres and six degrees of 
separation to get from ... 


Dutch: Ik maak dat 
dats CD aan 


German: /ch mache das 





Fig. 7. Local speech in a small part of Europe. 


The difficulties inherent in the data at our disposal bedevil attempts to 
build a diagram of the relationships among the family of Anatolian lan- 
guages. Fig. 8 shows a familiar tree with some extra bits. This theoretical 
approach is only an approximation, because we lack the degree of detail 
that would be available with modern languages. 

I hang my Anatolian tree around a central spine from Indo-European 
down to Lycian A, because the latter's alphabetic writing generally tells us 
much more than the syllabic scripts do. This spine is also etymologically 
rich, as a significant amount of Lycian vocabulary can be traced from top 
to bottom. 

Taking the Palaic branch to illustrate how each branch is represented, 
I always allow for unattested dialects, indicated by the question mark out 
to the side. These are all presumed to descend from a notional uniform 
ancestor, here Common Palaic, a language perhaps already separated from 
its closest relatives. Pre-Palaic, in contrast, although it may be effectively 
identical with Common Palaic, is defined as a dialect still in a mutually 
comprehensible continuum with its siblings, pre-Nesite, etc. This use of 
Pre- and Common stages back-to-back is a convenient tactic for delineat- 
ing isoglosses and evolutionary changes. 

The name “Luwian” applies only to the Cuneiform variety and its Hiero- 
glyphic avatar. The whole family is “Luwic”, whose ancestral stages are 
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Fig. 8. A provisional family tree of the Anatolian languages. 


therefore Pre- and Common Luwic. An advantage of this rigour is that 
mooted transaegean attestations, traditionally grouped under the so- 
called “Luwian hypothesis”, can be stitched into the tree under the new 
name. I label those mooted attestations “Offshore Luwic”. It contrasts with 
“Mainland Luwic”, which covers both Luwian and languages known or 
suspected to be close relatives of it. 

I see three main phases of Bronze Age transaegean interaction which 
left traces of Anatolian language in Greek. These three phases may each 
have lasted for centuries. The latest is the semi-historic migration age 
and the subsequent era of Iron Age alphabetic texts. The second phase 
matches the Greek age of legend, i.e., the oral history of the Mycenaeans 
as reworked by Homer, dramatists and other writers. Hittite references to 
Luwiya and luwili also date from then. The earliest phase is more conten- 
tious and centres on the apparently Luwic toponyms already in Crete and 
Greece before Mycenaean times. 

In the periaegean region two well-known examples of phase 1 top- 
onyms are Parnassus, “the place of the temple”, and Tylissus in Crete, “the 
place of assembly”. Both have counterparts in Cuneiform Luwian. Phase 
1 is dominated by place names, such as the two just cited, many of which 
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also have a mythological story attached. Phase 2, which is not explored in 
this paper, has a different centre of gravity compared to phase 1. Phase 2 is 
dominated, not by toponyms, but by legendary personal names and some 
of the places associated with them and their stories. Into this phase fall 
names such as Sarpedon*? and Jobdatés.>+ 


However, how well does the clean impression of phase 1 that is given by 
Parnassos and Tulissos survive scrutiny of another toponym, or, rather, 
of one of its inhabitants? It has long been recognised that a Bronze Age 
*G"elp"oi, with initial labiovelar, is required to explain the Classical Delphoi 
and its Aeolic variant, Belphoi. 

One of the planks of the original Luwian hypothesis is the name of 
the female monster, Delphyne, who guarded the oracle of Delphi on the 
slopes of Mount Parnassus. Her name looks like a derivative meaning “the 
Delphian’”, the suffix being -una, the familiar Luwic ethnicon.?> Can we 
say anything useful about this analysis of Delphyne? Fig. 9 seeks to show 
how certain sound changes characteristic of Mainland Luwic are absent 
from my notional Offshore Luwic. This should mean that the original 
hypothesis has to be either abandoned or restructured. 

My preferred way forward is to propose that those three isoglosses 
apply only to Mainland Luwic. Choosing this solution offers scope for 
more detailed investigation of the sequence of language changes. 


33 The Luwic etymology *Sar-pédan, “having top place”, offered in Durnford 2008 had, 
unremembered and unacknowledged by me, already been put forward by Vladimir Geor- 
giev in Georgiev 1979: 201 and perhaps previously also. I am grateful to Diether Schiirr for 
bringing this to my attention. Durnford 2008 further offers an interpretation of this ety- 
mology not as a name but as originally a job title “commander (of an expedition)’, because 
such a role seems to be what the three men named Sarpédon have in common. 

34 Tt is generally acknowledged that the name of Madduwattas, the independent- 
minded west Anatolian ruler of the 14th century BC, appears to anticipate in structure 
those of the Lydian kings Sadyattés and Alyattés, while the name of the legendary Lycian 
king Iobdatés seems to have received relatively little attention from scholars. I suggest that 
Iobdatés is another of the same pattern, something like “Jyuwwattas or *Wiyawattas, in which 
articulation of w is tensed to a bilabial fricative under some conditions, as found later in 
the south west corner of Anatolia (e.g., Lycian A Xakbi and B Xdzbi, Gk. Kandyba, versus 
Hittite Hinduwa) and in various Greek dialects, including Pamphylian (Brixhe 1976: 46-57, 
e.g., voiku, “house” (acc.) < “woikon). 

35 Huxley 1961: 40, where Delphinios, Apollo’s epithet as slayer of Delphyne, is further 
compared with that of the Anatolian deity Telipinus. Whereas it is easy to consider revis- 
ing the Luwian hypothesis to accommodate the retention of initial voiced sounds and of 
voiced velar plosives, the mooted similarity of *G"elphinios to Telipinus has to be aban- 
doned as apophenic, given the latter's undoubted initial dental. 
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Isoglosses marking out 'Mainland' Luwic from other Anatolian IE include: 


1) Loss of g in all positions e.g., IE *g ow- > wawa-, "cow" 
2) Devoicing of initial plosives e.g., IE *d” eg” om- > tiyam-, "earth" 
3) Change of surviving é to 4 e.g., IE *estu > astu, "let him be" 


If Delphyne < a Bronze Age *g” elp” -una, "(she) of Delphoi", then 
‘Offshore Luwic' apparently displays none of these isoglosses. 


Do we take this as refutation of the whole hypothesis 
or as true evidence of a submerged Phase 1 Luwic language 
or as simply more inconclusive apophenia? 
In contrast, Phase 2 shows ‘Mainland' Luwic borrowings clearly: 
E.g., Greek Pégaso- reflects Anatolian “piyasa-, "lightning", closely, 
including p- from IE b”-. 


This topic sits at one of several exciting frontier zones of ‘Luwian identity’, 
but it is a playground that must be approached with caution! 


Fig. 9. A critical look at the Luwian hypothesis. 


Borrowings into Greek in all eras seem generally to retain the original 
voicing of consonants, while replacing a velar fricative with a plosive. 
Aspiration appears to be characteristic of earlier borrowings. For this, 
and its two short e vowels, I see Ep"esos, for instance, as another phase 
1 form. Phase 2 borrowings, such as Pegasos and Sarpédon, are relatively 
straightforward. In due course we may hope to recast the phases into a 
greater number of episodes. For each episode one wonders what the peo- 
ples concerned called themselves and each other, and which peoples they 
regarded as akin to themselves. 

The Celts defined themselves ethnologically by their shared language 
and religious beliefs. Hellenes did the same. For neither people did this 
sensibility prevent fierce internecine warfare. Much the same can be said 
of the Lycians. 

To what extent may we assume that a language kinship which we dis- 
cover in modern times was also acknowledged in ancient times as such, 
perhaps marking an ethnological bond too? How Bronze Age Luwians 
perceived their shared identity we cannot easily tell, but commonality of 
language and religion are a fair default hypothesis. 

Forms of Luwic speech, recorded or deduced, were spread over a large 
range from the Aegean to Syria and over many centuries from Kane§ to 
Roman times. Could there have been a corresponding continuity of self- 
identity in reality? Surely not, for there must have been many endonyms 
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and exonyms of which our knowledge is certainly incomplete—and what 
about the rest of the Luwic tree and what still awaits discovery? The risk 
of apophenia is high, but excitement is undimmed. 
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PART TWO 


LUWIAN COMMUNITIES OF CENTRAL ANATOLIA 


NAMES ON SEALS, NAMES IN TEXTS. 
WHO WERE THESE PEOPLE? 


Mark Weeden 


Recent publications of seals and seal-impressions have greatly contributed 
to the available evidence for the onomastics of Late Bronze Age Anatolia, 
especially at Bogazkéy, ancient Hattusa.! At the same time, several recent 
syntheses have pointed to a growing Luwian element in central Anatolian 
society from the period of Kiiltepe level Ib, still notable through the Old 
and Middle Hittite periods and attaining significant numerical dominance 
in the names of personages attested on cuneiform documents in the Hit- 
tite Empire period.” Suffice it to say that the only securely Hittite language 
king’s name is Suppiluliuma, the rest being either Luwian, of unknown 
origin, or unassignable to the one language rather than the other. The 
following considerations pertain to some of the limitations on the use of 
material culled from seal-impressions as a contribution to this debate. 


1. LANGUAGE AND WRITING 


Firstly we need to say something about how we identify the difference 
between Hittite and Luwian names. Some basic principles have been laid 
down by I. Yakubovich,? which I broadly recapitulate here: 


1) The name contains elements that show Luwian as opposed to Hittite 
sound changes, e.g. Hittite */ti/ > /zi/, not Luwian; 

2) must be composed of lexical elements that are present in the one lan- 
guage but not the other: e.g. Hitt. humant- vs. Luw. puna- “all”, Hitt. 
suppi- vs. Luw. kumm(a)i- “pure”;+ 

3) all grammatical elements must be able to be analysed as Luwian or 
Hittite rather than vice-versa: e.g. Hitt. -talla- vs. Luw. -alli-. 


! Herbordt 2005; Dincol and Dincgol 2008. 
2 Yakubovich 2010; van den Hout 2006. 

3 Yakubovich 2010: 210-223. 

4 Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 299. 
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How do we read a hieroglyphic name? In order to be able to read a name 
in the Anatolian hieroglyphic script, it is necessary that its individual 
parts be deciphered. Those individual parts may consist of logograms (or 
word-signs), syllabic elements (or signs for sounds), and phonetic comple- 
ments, which are sound-signs attached to the word-signs. A writing can 
either be entirely phonetic, half-logographic, entirely logographic or logo- 
graphic with a phonetic complement. A major problem with the seals, is 
that there are so many logographic writings, which could correspond to 
words in any language: 


Logographic: TONITRUS (storm-god) Hitt. Tarhunna, Luw. Tarhunda, Hur- 
rian Tessub 

Syllabic: Hieroglyphic i(a)+ra/i-ni-u (SBo 2:138, BoHa 19:152); 

cf. cuneiform 'i-ia-ri-nu (Noms 437) 

Logographic with phonetic complement: CERVUS-ti Kurunti(ya), CERVUS+ra/i, 
Innara® 

Half-Logographic: d-zi/a-TONITRUS, Azatarhunda® 


The route to decipherment leads via digraphic inscriptions, i.e. those 
that are written in both cuneiform and in Hieroglyphic. However, even 
an apparently digraphic inscription can be deceptive. The famous seal of 
Isputahsu from Tarsus, one of the earliest datable uses of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, has a cuneiform ring and a central area with hieroglyphs.’ However, it 
is very unlikely that there is any relationship between the cuneiform ring 
and the centre. We know the words that correspond each of these hiero- 
glyphic signs in Luwian, and they can only be related to the name writ- 
ten in cuneiform with the greatest of difficulty. It is perhaps best to say 
that in this one case, infuriatingly, we are left with a purely symbolic or 
indexical relationship between the cuneiform and the hieroglyphic. The 
cuneiform gives the name of a king, while the hieroglyphs yield the name 
of the supreme king of the gods.® In other cases the cuneiform may stand 
in an asymmetrical relationship to the hieroglyphic, or it may be difficult 
to see how the two relate to each other. This is particularly true of seals 
belonging to officials from central Anatolia.9 It is less true of royal seals, 


5 Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 290. 

6 Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 251. 

7 Gelb 1956 no. 1. Cuneiform ring: 'Tis1-p[u-t]a-su lugal.gal dumu p[a]-ri-ia-wa-at-ri. 
Hieroglyphic centre: BONUS, TONITRUS REX VITA. Further literature at Yakubovich 2010: 
287-288. Read as 'is-pu-t|a]h-su at Mora 1987: 193. 

8 Slightly differently Yakubovich 2010: 287. 

® See for example the debate on the cuneiform writing of the name Mizramuwa on SBo 
2:80 and 81 in Hawkins, Morpurgo-Davies and Neumann 1973: 159; Carruba 1990. 
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where we usually have a clear correspondence between cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic, and of seals found on cuneiform tablets from northern Syria, 
particularly from Emar and Ugarit, although here too there are conspicu- 
ous exceptions, as we shall see below. 

If there is no digraphic inscription our next best option is to try to 
identify the name on the seal with someone who we know as a histori- 
cal personage from cuneiform documents. However, whoever works with 
seals is immediately struck by the lack of correspondence between names 
attested in seals and names attested in cuneiform documents. Out of 285 
names registered in S. Herbordt’s corpus of princes’ and officials’ seals 
from Nisantepe only 18 could be identified with historical individuals 
known from witness lists on treaties, although not securely in all cases.1° 

Failing a direct historical equation, we may try to identify the hiero- 
glyphic name with one that is otherwise attested in cuneiform, without 
necessarily being the same person. Here the scale of the problem becomes 
apparent. Out of at least 459 identifiable names on non-royal seals and 
seal-impressions found at Bogazkoy, that means here names that do not 
use unidentified logograms or are otherwise broken, a full 269 of them are 
not found at all in cuneiform documents." 


2. SARINI AND TUWAR(I)SA 


From a prosopographical perspective one is particularly struck by the 
repeated attestation of certain individuals on seals compared to their 
complete absence from the cuneiform record. One figure that is attested 
on seals from Bogazkéy-Hattusa in the centre, Tarsus-Gézliikale in the 
South and now from Oymaagac-Nerik in the very North is the scribe 
Sarini.!? Clearly this was a very important person, but thus far unattested 


10 Herbordt 2005: 78. She identifies 19 persons, but excludes one of them from being 
identical with a historical personage. 

N This figure should be regarded as work in progress, as collation and decipherment are 
likely to increase the number of names that can be identified. Sources used were: Giiter- 
bock 1942 (SBo 2); Beran 1957 (Bo 3); Giiterbock 1975 (Bo 5); Boehmer and Giiterbock 1987 
(BoHa 14); Herbordt 2005 (BoHa 19); Dingol and Dingol 2008 (BoHa 22). Up until Boeh- 
mer and Giiterbock 1987 the readings were collated with J.D. Hawkins at Ankara Museum 
of Anatolian Civilisations in 2007. Thanks are due to then director Hikmet Denizli, now 
sadly deceased, and Dr R. Akdogan. 

12 BoHa 19: 358; 359 (SCRIBA); 360 (signet, SCRIBA); 361 (SCRIBA, SOL+RA/I DOMI- 
NUS?); 362 (SOL[+RA/I] DOMINUS?); the title SOL+RA/J DOMINUS(?) has been supposed 
to be the equivalent of an unattested cuneiform *EN U®'Arinna, “lord of Arinna” (Hawkins 
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in cuneiform sources.!? Another figure known to any seal aficionado is 
the name we usually transcribe as Tuwarsa. This character has no less 
than 21 fine looking seal-impressions at Bogazkoy, including a signet ring. 
He is a scribe and once even a prince. All his seal-impressions are dated 
to the late period, most likely the 13th century, and they are all written 
phonetically.!+ 

In Emar there is a character called 'Tuwarisa attested as the important 
official “ugula kalam.ma “overseer of the land” on a cuneiform document.!® 
An unpublished drawing of the official’s seal impression, kindly shown to 
me by Professors Tsukimoto and Singer, has something completely dif- 
ferent to what one might expect if this was the seal of our Tuwarsa from 
Bogazkéy. The hieroglyphic cannot be matched with the cuneiform and 
is currently unreadable. Nevertheless, it occasionally occurs that officials 
use other people’s seals, so we cannot discount the identity of cuneiform 
'Tu-wa-ri-Sa from Emar and hieroglyphic tu-wa/i+ra/i-sa from Bogazkéy. 
Even if they are different people, the name is likely to be the same. In 
this case we might have to call him Tuwarisa instead of Tuwarsa, given 
that the cuneiform has indicated a sequence of sounds that the hiero- 
glyphic cannot render unambiguously. The alternative is to postulate that 
the cuneiform writing is a mistaken rendering of a foreign name, a not 
implausible conclusion, but one that infringes against the basic meth- 
odological primacy of cuneiform spellings in the decipherment of hiero- 
glyphic writings. 


apud Herbordt 2005: 309). OyB 05/1 (SCRIBA) www.nerik.de, Czichon, Flender and Klinger 
2006 Abb. 6; Gelb 1956:254, no. 65a, plate 404, 408. 

13 Tt should be noted, however, that Sarin/’s seal-impressions are found on a bulla also 
stamped by Armapiya, who is probably known from the cuneiform record (Herbordt 2005: 
177). J.N. Postgate points out to me the existence of a Sareni at Middle Assyrian Assur. The 
name may well be Hurrian (Sarri=ni), but a Luwian derivation is not excluded. Ebeling 
1939: 73. 

14 SBo 2: 37, 38 (BONUS, SCRIBA), 39-41 (SCRIBA), 222 (signet, SCRIBA); Bo 3:16, 17; 
BoHa 19: 474-483 (SCRIBA, BONUS, SCRIBA), 484 (PITHOS, REX.FILIUS); 87/n (SCRIBA), 
223/n, 370/n. 

15 Hirayama 45 seal 1 (Tsukimoto 1992: 294). This is doubtless correctly transliterated 
as 'tu-wa-ri-Sa by the tablet’s editor, although the copy clearly has 'tu-wa-ri-it (ibid. 306). 
The title “ugula kalam.ma is equated with Hittite cuneiform EN KUR-T7I, “country-lord”, 
and this in turn with hieroglyphic REGIO.DOMINUS at Singer 2011: 167 fn. 18. This plau- 
sible equation was not considered at Weeden 20lla: 215-218. Singer’s association with the 
official post or posts Hittite anduwasalli-, Luwian pitauri-, is less plausible, in my view, 
as Iron Age hieroglyphic has the title with phonetic complements REGIO(-ni/ni)-(ia)-(si) 
(-)DOMINUS(-ia)-(i)-sa, see Hawkins 2000: 96. Unfortunately, Tuwar(i)sa from Bogazkoy 
does not bear this hieroglyphic title. 
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In fact the only evidence for a reading *Tuwarsa is based on etymologi- 
cal considerations. The Luwian word tuwarsanza, only attested in later 
hieroglyphic writing, means “vineyard”, and is supposed to be connected 
with Gk thirsos.'© Theoretically, this could either be as a cognate or as 
a loanword, although it is usually supposed to be a loan-word.!” While 
we do not know the Hittite word for vineyard, it is unlikely to have 
been identical, as an initial *dwo- or *two- would have been simplified 
in Hittite through loss of the -w-, and the sequence *CuRCV- would lead 
to Hittite CuRCV.!® Seen from a purely phonetic perspective, the most 
likely Hittite cognate to Luwian tuwarsanza and Gk thirsos, should they 
belong together, would have to be ©Starga- “branch, shoot, leaf(?)’. This 
is unlikely to have developed an associated meaning vineyard and is also 
probably attested in Hieroglyphic Luwian in the same form and meaning 
as it appears to have in Hittite, thus excluding an etymological connec- 
tion with Luwian *tuwarsa-.!9 If the reading of the “vineyard”-word is in 
fact *twwarisanza, and the person is called *Tuwarisa, a connection with 
Greek thirsos as a cognate would have to be rejected.?° The possibility 
that it is a loanword into Greek would also need some reconsideration.?! 


3. LOGOGRAPHICALLY WRITTEN NAMES WITH TONITRUS22 


Given the phonetic writing in the Hieroglyphic script, our chances of 
establishing Tuwarsa/Tuwarisa as a Luwian name are far greater than in 


16 Literature at Beekes 2010: 566. 

17 An inherited sequence *-rs- would usually not be preserved in Greek (Beekes 2010: 
xxi §2a.15). However, one cannot exclude the possibility that the relative chronology of 
sound-changes may have allowed a limited preservation of *-rs-, for example in the Greek 
word tarsés, unless this too is a loanword (Beekes 2010: 1454). 

18 Kloekhorst 2007; 2008: 29, 372, 486, 907. 

19 tara/i-sa-zi SULTANHAN 6 §24 (Hawkins 2000: 470). 

20 At a guess one might entertain an etymological connection of *tuwarisa-/tuwari- 
sanza (?) with Hitt. ©Seari- “weapon, stick”, as a pair of substantivized Luwian derived 
adjectives; possibly “the person associated with the stick”, “the (place) associated with 
the stick”. For turi- as “stick” see Kloekhorst 2008: 900. If so, *tuwarisa- would have to 
be derived from a full-grade variant of the root, as the word ()tiri- “weapon or garden 
implement’ is also attested in Cuneiform Luwian (Melchert 1993: 236; Kloekhorst loc. cit.). 
These speculative considerations do not have to exclude the further speculation mooted 
at Gordin 2010: 324 fn. 29 that Tuwar(i)sa may be the reading of the scribal name 'NU. 
GISKIRI,, It is difficult to see how one might accommodate the Iron Age personal name at 
KARKAMIS A7j: 'tu-wa/i+ra/i-sa-i-sd (Hawkins 2000: 129). 

21 Yakubovich 2010: 147 suggests that Greek thursos and Luwian *twwarsa- are both 
borrowed from a third source due to the anomaly in the initial stops. 

22 See Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 295. 
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cases where the name is written logographically, i.e. using signs to repre- 
sent whole words rather than signs used to represent sounds. A logogram 
can essentially represent a word in any language. To illustrate the difficul- 
ties that can be experienced here, I use the group of names associated 
with the storm-god. 


Cuneiform:?3'Tarhuan, Tarhula(Capp.), Tarhu(n)miya, Tarhumimma, Tarhumuwa, 
Tarhunani, Tarhunaniya, Tarhunnaradu, Tarhundaradu, Tarhundaziti, Tarhuni, 
Tarhundapiya, Tarhunpihanu, Tarhunu (Capp.), Tarhuntissa, Tarhunzili, Tarhuwa, 
Tarhuwasu, Tarhuziti, ?10-manawa, ?10-pihanu, ?10-pihaya, ?10-zalma, Asdu-?10, 
Ku(n)zi-P10-up, Lissa-P10, Manapa-?10, Musisipa-P10, Piha-P10, Sapala-P10, ‘Sarra- 
10, Tapala-?10, Ura-P10, DU-P10, IR-P10, 530-10, °10-ti/TI 








Hieroglyphic: 
Table 1. 
TONITRUS?-la Tarhula? SBo 2:114 Cf. Noms 1255 
(Capp.) 
TONITRUS-Li-i[(a)] Tarhu(nda)liya? SBo 2:163 
TONITRUS-BOS, Tarhu(nda)muwa SBo 2:231, Bo 3:34, cf. Tarhumuwa, 
BOS+MI-TONITRUS BoHa 22:314 HKM 57 obv. 15 
TONITRUS-ma-na|-wa/i] Tarhu(nda)-manawa? BoHa 19:414 Noms 1259 
TONITRUS-FRATER, Tarhu(nta)nani BoHa 19:410—412 Noms 1261 
TONITRUS-na*(-su) Tarhuna(su)? BoHa 22:5 
TONITRUS-ta,-mi Tarhu(nda)mi (?) BoHa 19:413 
TONITRUS-ta/PUGNUS?- BoHa 22:177, 231, 274, 
mi 275, 277, 321, 322, 327, 
276, 278, 279 
TONITRUS-([td?1)-pi- Tarhu(nda)pihanu BoHa 19:422 Noms 1276 
ha-nu 
TONITRUS(-ta)-pi-i(a) Tarhu(nda)piya SBo 2:23, 24, 141, 142, Noms 1267 
143, 144, 145; Bo. 3:10; 
BoHa 19:418—420; 85/n? 
TONITRUS.URBS-CER-  —- Tarhuntassa-Runtiya(?) | BoHa 19:421 
VUS-ti 
TONITRUS(-ta?).URBS-li Tarhundassili(?) BoHa 22:18 
TONITRUS-LEO, Tarhu(nda)walwi (?) BoHa 22:142 
TONITRUS-VITIS?/-i(a)? Tarhu(nda)wiya| 834/w 
Tarhu(nd)i(ya)? 
TONITRUS-BONUS, Tarhu(ndaw)asu SBo 2:116-121, 210; Noms 1278 
BoHa 22:71 
TONITRUS(-td)-VIR.zi Tarhu(nda)ziti SBo 2:69-71, BoHa Noms 1271, 1279 
22:201, 242 


23 Compiled from Laroche 1966 (Noms); Laroche 1981; Trémouille 2006. 
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Table 1. (cont.) 
TONITRUS-ta/MANUS — Tarhunda(?) BoHa 22:29 
TONITRUS.REX Bo 5:30, 31 
MAGNUS-TONITRUS Uratarhunda SBo 2:55 Noms 1441 
TONITRUS-L. 419 Urhitessub BoHa 19:504—508 Noms 1443 
TONITRUS?-li-li Bo 5:10 
zi/a-wa/it-TONITRUS Zawatarhunda? BoHa 19:531-532 
ASINUS-TONITRUS? SBo 2:214 
d-ha-TONITRUS Ahatarhunda? BoHa 19:1 
d-na*-TONITRUS Anatarhunda? BoHa 22:107 
LUNA-TONITRUS Armatarhunda? SBo 2:22; BoHa 22:163B 
d-zi/a-TONITRUS Azatarhunda? SBo 2:146-147; BoHa 

19:82—87; BoHa 22:214 
i(a)-HALA-TONITRUS Ehlitessub BoHa 19:104 Noms 225 
i(a)-pari-TONITRUS EvritesSub BoHa 19:135 
TONITRUS.HALPA-CER- Halparuntiya BoHa 19:108-110 
VUS3_3 
TONITRUS.HALPA-AVIS Halpasulupi? BoHa 19:111 Noms 256 
TONITRUS.HALPA-VIR.zi Halpaziti SBo 2:56-58; BoHa Noms 259 
19:112; 76/22 

i(a)-ni-TONITRUS Initessub BoHa 19:150-151 
la? mi TONITRUS x BoHa 19:200 
pi-ha-TONITRUS Pihatarhu(nda) BoHa 19:305-307 Noms 971 
si-ti-TONITRUS Sintitessub? BoHa 19:385 


Names using this storm-god element attested in cuneiform can take 
the forms (Hittite or Luwian) Tarhu-, Tarhun-, (Luwian) Tarhunda- and 
(Hittite) Tarhunna-, in addition to Hurrian Tessub. The logogram can 
theoretically represent a word in any language, so the logographic writing 
MAGNUS.TONITRUS can represent either Luwian Uratarhunda, or the 
historically entirely different person Talmi-Tessub, where Tessub is the 
Hurrian and Tarfunda is the Luwian form. 

Deciding which of the Hittite or Luwian forms is being used in any par- 
ticular name is very difficult in Hieroglyphic. Usually we assume that the 
use of a writing with a phonetic complement eg. TONITRUS-td must indi- 
cate the Luwian form.?+ However, as unpalatable as it may sound, Empire 
period Luwian knows several writings that provide phonetic complements 
which apply not to the last syllable of a word, but to the first.25 The only 


24 Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 295. 
25 VIR.ZI/A = ziti; MONS.TU = tudhaliya; *277.LA = labarna. Hawkins 1995: 111. 
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relevant available evidence from phonetic cuneiform writings is ambigu- 
ous. Tarhu- is used in the name Tarhuziti (Noms 1279) and Tarhundaziti 
is also attested in a phonetic spelling (Noms 1271). The only writings of 
the name Tarhundapiya (Noms 1267) in cuneiform which use phonetic 
complements do suggest that the Luwian form Tarhunda was usual in 
this name: ?10-ta-SUM-ia. However, it cannot be excluded that the td 
in TONITRUS-td- refers to the /Ta-/ of Tarhu-, Tarhunda- or Tarhunna-, 
rather than to the /-ta-/ of Tarhunda-, although the relatively few exam- 
ples of initial phonetic complementation point the balance of probability 
in favour of a final syllable reference. The occurrence of a name written 
solely Tarhunna/ Tarhunza (i.e. TONITRUS-td/ta), without occurring in 
composition with another noun, might lead us to suppose, on the con- 
trary, that the final element refers to the initial syllable, but the only pub- 
lished examples of this phenomenon are of doubtful interpretation.?® 

Among the Storm-god names in Hieroglyphic the one that is comple- 
mented with -na-, if this is in fact the correct reading, is almost certainly 
Hittite: *Tarhunna(ssu).?” Here it is unclear if the su-element belongs to 
the name or is a logogram meaning “goodness”. This is frequently a prob- 
lem. If it does belong to the name we have the Hittite *Tarhunnassu, unat- 
tested, “beloved by Tarhunna’”, otherwise simply Tarhunna.*® A Luwian 
correspondent to *Tarhunnassu might be something like *Tarhundawasu. 
The name written TONITRUS-BONUS, could be Tarhuwas(s)u (Hittite or 
Luwian), *Tarhundawasu (Luwian), *Tarhunnassu (Hittite) or possibly 
even a mixed Hittite-Luwian form *Tarhundassu.?9 

Moving by way of digression over to Kaman-KalehGyiik some 100 km to 
the south-west of Hattusa, we also find a character whose name is written 
as TONITRUS-L. 318. The sign L. 318 is usually rendered as a logogram for 
Tessub, due to its occurrence in the writing of the divine name Tessub as L. 
318-pa. Recent evidence from the Nisantepe royal seals suggests that this 
is in fact a syllabic value TAS(U), given the fact that the same sign is used 
to write the name Tasmi-Sarri on a seal of Tudhaliya IV.3° Whether this 


26 Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 286. 

27 Dingol and Dingol 2008: 19. 

28 The unprovenanced biconvex seal Hogarth 1920 no.311 has TONITRUS-na, with the 
-na written over to the left edge, and TONITRUS-BONUS, on the other side (Mora 1987: 
142, who also sees a +ra/i, thus TONITRUS-su+ra/i). See also the seal from Hama with the 
woman’s name TONITRUS-na (Mora 1987: 178). 

29 Trémouille 2006 records the name Tarhuwasu, with only one -s-, which may indicate 
a Luwian form: !tar-hu-wa-su KBo 32.1 rev. 5, 9, 11 (Middle Script). 

30 See Herbordt et al. 2011: 101-102. For another such hybrid name see perhaps 'tar-hu- 
na-SES-is for Tarhunananis, unless this is to be read !tar-hu-"“SES-ig, at KBo 32.198 obv. 6. 
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is ultimately a rebus for whatever the object was supposed to represent, 
possibly an axe, is not certain. The name of Tessub is thus not written 
TESSUB-pa but TAS(U)-pa. Returning to our name from Kaman-Kale- 
héyiik, this interpretation of the grapheme gives us a name TONITRUS- 
TAS(U). This may yield Tarhu(nda)-dassu, meaning “Tarhu(nda)-strong”, 
a bit like Hanti-dassu, “very strong” or Suppi-tassu, “pure-strong”, which 
should be Hittite, or it may give us the hybrid name *Tarhund-assu, which 
is now attested in the writing °10-ta-as-su.3! The latter is more likely. 


4, HITTITE NAMES IN THE BOGAZKOY CORPUS 


Using caveats such as these when determining the linguistic origin of a 
name, where this has precious little to do with the named person’s genetic 
background, and thus relying on phonetic elements to guide us, let us con- 
sider which names can be identified as Hittite among the Bogazkéy seal- 
impressions. It is more economical to take the Hittite names, as these are 
by far the least. The name *Tarhunna(ssu) has already been discussed. 

Atta, spelled d-td, should be the Hittite word for “father”, as opposed 
to Luwian tati-, spelled td-ti-.32 However, the Hittite word was appar- 
ently used in Luwic circles relatively early, as the (hybrid?) name Mad- 
duwatta, sweet father, beside the wholly Luwian Maddunani, “sweet 
brother” may indicate.?? 

The complex of names represented by the antler or stag includes the 
probably Luwian Kuruntiya or Runtiya, as opposed to the clearly Hittite 
Innara.** Here the Hittite name, meaning “strength”, is complemented by 
Luwian annari- which is attested both as a hieroglyphic name and as a 
proper noun in cuneiform with a similar meaning. So stag or antler + pho- 
netic complement -ra/i is Innara, whereas +ti is Runtiya. The cuneiform 


31 Corti 2007: 114-115. I. Yakubovich points out to me that dassu-, if it is part of the 
name, would have to be Hittite not Luwian if the etymological connection to Latin densus 
is correct. 

32 BoHa 19: 76-77. Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 251. 

33 To treat these names as Luwian in origin implies not accepting the argument of van 
den Hout 2003 to the effect that Maddunani is an ethnonym, “Maeonian’”, with the Lydian 
phonetic change /y/ > /d/. Admittedly, maddu- does mean “wine” in Luwian when attested 
as a substantive (Starke 1990: 191; Hawkins and Morpurgo-Davies 1986: 282; Melchert 1993: 
144f.). Supporters of a Luwian interpretation of Maddunani and Madduwatta would need 
to assume that the meaning “wine” is a substantivised use of the adjective “sweet”, as per 
Starke 1990: 191 fn. 624. The older meaning may have been preserved in composition. See 
also Zehnder 2010: 194; Gordin 2008: 136 fn. 398; Yakubovich 2010: 91-92, with fn. 18. 

34 BoHa 19: 137-140; Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 290; Yakubovich 2010: 80 fn. 5; 
Weeden 201la: 263-268. 
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record also gives us a name Hassuwas-Innara, literally “the stag-god, or 
protective deity of the king”, where the Hittite word for king, hassu-, 
is also used, as opposed to the Luwian hantawati-. This corresponds to 
Hieroglyphic REX.CERVUS-ra/i.95 

Remaining with kings we also have the name Hassuili written REX-li. It 
is unlikely that this refers to *Hantawatili, which is not attested, but rather 
it should correspond to cuneiform Hassuili (Noms 326), using the Hittite 
word hassu- “king”.36 

There are some doubts as to the phonetic realisation of the signs 
ASINUS,/q), particularly as to whether they correspond to Hittite/Luwian 
tarkasna-, “donkey”.3’ However, with these doubts firmly in mind, the 
alleged names Tarkasnatala and Tarkasnatalana, may use the Hittite 
suffix -(a)t(t)alla-, which has been convincingly explained as a Hittite 
reanalysis of forms using the Luwian derivational suffix in -alla/i-.3° This 
latter is preserved in cuneiform Tarkasnalli, the name of a king of Hapalla 
(Noms 1283), which is perhaps also attested in Hieroglyphic. In the second 
case -atala- has had another suffix added to it, -na-, which is again unde- 
termined. The next form, however, Tarkasnatak(a)lana, appears even 
stranger. One might think of the possible Luwian suffix -(u)k(a)la-, found 
in the word for “great-grandson”, hamsuk(a)la-, although strictly speaking 
this does not have to be Luwian.°9 

The name Zupari has also been supposed to be Hittite. It is alleged 
to correspond to Hitt. ©Szupparu/i-, “torch”, which has been suggested to 
be a borrowing from Akkadian diparu.*° As a Luwian correspondent the 


Table 2. 
Tarkasnali ASINUSy,-li BoHa 19:423 
Tarkasnatali ASINUS»,-ta-li BoHa 19:428—439; 
BoHa 22:320 
Tarkasnatala ASINUS,,-ta-la-a BoHa 19:425 
Tarkasnatalana ASINUS,,-ta-la-na BoHa 19:426—427 
Tarkasnatakalana? ASINUS,,-ta-ka-la-na? BoHa 19:424 
Tarkasna X.LEO ASINUS,+a? X.LEO BoHa 19:441 


35 SBo 2: 74; BoHa 19: 136; Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 256. 

36 BoHa 19: 114; Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 254. 

37 Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 295-296. 

38 Melchert 2005: 456. 

39 Yakubovich 2010: 257 fn. 65. 

40 BoHa 19: 535. Laroche 1966: 340; Otten 1971: 6; Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 279. 
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name Tupari, which would be the same word without the typically Hittite 
assibilation, has been offered.4! However, the element Tupa-, whatever 
it may mean, fits into its own group of suffixed and compound forms in 
names. We have Tupaziti (Bo 3:21), Tupari (BoHa 19:467), Tupana (SBo 
2:27).42 Without a clearly Luwian lexical correspondent to (5)zupparu/i- 
it is not clear that this is a peculiarly Hittite word, just as it is neither very 
likely that ©Szupparu/i- is a direct borrowing from Akkadian diparu.*8 


With forty-five typically Luwian -ziti names, fifteen Runtiya-names, twenty- 
four muwa-names and other clearly Luwian lexical elements, the Luwian 
names clearly outweigh the Hittite ones almost to the point of the Hittite 
being negligible.4+ There are only seven possible cases of Hittite names:*5 
Atta, *Tarhunnassu, *Tarkasnatala, *Tarkasnatalana, Innara, Hassuwas- 
Innara, Hassuili. Two of these are doubtful: *Tarkasnatalana due to unclear 
derivation and Tarhunnassu due to reading, although Tarhunna would 
also be Hittite. *Tarkasnatala, whether the reading of the initial logogram 


4. Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 276. 

# A similar range of forms is exhibited by the names which use the element d-na-: 
d-na-a (Anna, BoHa 19: 12-13) d-na-VIR.zi (Anaziti BoHa 19: 26, Tas and Weeden 2010), 
d-na-TONITRUS (Anatarhunda, BoHa 22: 107, reading J.D. Hawkins, read d-si-na Dingol 
and Dingol 2008: 34-35) d-na-mu-ta (SBo 2: 89), d-na-BOS (SBo 2: 176, 201 Anamuwa, 
possibly to be read as d-mu-na—suggestion J.D. Hawkins), d-na-CERVUS, (Anaruntiya, 
BoHa 22: 166), *507-d-na (certainly to be read Ana-*507, BoHa 19: 91-93), d-na-ni (Anani 
BoHa 19: 14-17), d-na-ni-BOS (Ananimuwa, BoHa 19: 18), d-na-ni-LEO (Ananiwalwi BoHa 19: 
19), d-na+ra/i (Annari Luw. lexical correspondent to Hitt. innara-, BoHa 19: 22-23). Thus, 
parallel to Tupaziti, Tupari, and Tupana we have a composition form Ana-, a derived noun 
in -ri-, and a derived noun in -ni-. Rather than an association with Hittite anna- “mother” 
(“presumably unconnected” Hawkins apud Herbordt 2005: 248), I would speculate that 
this element has something to do with the Luwian noun dnna-, of unknown meaning 
(Melchert 1993: 12). A meaning “action, deed” would be appropriate in the names and for 
annari- “strength”, but is not secure. Further d-na-names: d-na-zi/a (BoHa 19: 24-25), d-na- 
ta-li (BoHa 22: 189), d-na-zi/a+ra/i (BoHa 22: 263), d-na-ni-zi/a (BoHa 19: 20-21). 

43 Weitenberg 1984: 258; Schwemer 2006: 225 fn. 48. One might expect diparu to give 
a Hittite *sipparu/i-. A Hurrian intermediary might be expected, but the word is thus far 
not attested in Hurrian (Otten 1971: 6). 

44 These are only counted from among the 459 thus far credibly deciphered and unbro- 
ken names on seals from Bogazkéy. There are many more which we cannot yet or will 
never be able to read completely, but which contain these elements. 

45 The putative name *Kattasalli, ka-ta-sa-l[i] with title VIR.PL.x, which could be Hit- 
tite using the second element -salli “great” (BoHa 22: 300g—h; Dincol and Dingol 2008: 
61, interpreted as Hurrian after Hurrian women’s names in -salli) might in fact better be 
read as ka-ni-sa-t|u] VIRSUPER.MAG[NUS]. See also kd-ni-sa-tu SUPER.MAGNUS.VIR on 
BoHa 14: 192. The name is of unclear analysis. The name Hilamati (PORTA-MLti, BoHa 
22: 154, Dingol and Dingol 2008: 40) is not demonstrably Hittite, in that it is not clear 
that the Luwian word would not have been identical. On an i-mutating declension for 
hilammatti/a-, “courtyard attendant”, see Weeden 2011b: 128 fn. 75. 
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ASINUS,,a) is correct or not, is likely to bear a suffix that has been identified 
as Hittite as opposed to Luwian. The most convincing examples of Hittite 
names among the seals from Bogazkéy are thus either related to a god’s 
name, Innara and Tarhunna, or to the word for king, hassu-. This may fit 
the picture of a numerically dominant speech community, Luwian, with 
retention of prestige-words in names that echo the language of a dwindling 
ruling class. “King” is certainly prestigious, but the various donkey-related 
names do not have to be, although kings themselves also had names such 
as Luwian Tarkasnalli. One must remember, however, that the unknowns 
and unassignables are in the largest number. 


To round this overview off with a further digression, let us consider another 
name, this time on a seal from Ortakoy-Sapinuwa. The seal is found in 
multiple impressions on around 32 clay objects, mostly bottle stoppers.*® 
It reads REL-a-zi/a and David Hawkins has suggested that this may in fact 
be a writing of the Hittite word for “woman”, thus Mrs Woman, which is 
attested in Luwian as wanatti-, wana-. The Hittite word for “woman” is 
always written logographically in cuneiform, with the nominative being 
written MUNUS-za. Both most recent attempts to reconstruct what the 
underlying Hittite may have been, i.e. those of Hardarson (1987) and of 
Kloekhorst (2008: 501-550), have arrived at the same form for the nomi- 
native singular, although by different methods: *kwanz. It would appear 
that this is exactly what we have here, although written in Hieroglyphic. 
This would seem to be the regular Hittite as opposed to Luwian word for 
“woman”. It is not clear that any particular status attached to it. 
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ANATOLIAN NAMES IN -WIYA AND THE STRUCTURE 
OF EMPIRE LUWIAN ONOMASTICS 


Ilya Yakubovich 


The linguistic analysis of Anatolian personal names preserved in the Hit- 
tite state archives shows that the majority of them, at least in the Empire 
period, are Luwian rather than Hittite. The second elements of a num- 
ber of onomastic compounds typical of this corpus, such as -ziti, -muwa, 
-uzzi/-wVzzi, and -piya, receive a straightforward etymological explana- 
tion through comparison with the known Luwian lexemes, zita/i- ‘man’, 
muwa- ‘strength’, piya-! ‘to give’, and wVzzi-" ‘to wish’. A salient excep- 
tion is the onomastic ‘suffix’ -wiya (in one case contracted to -uya), which 
clusters in female personal names whose first elements are Luwian, but is 
considered semantically and etymologically opaque. In what follows I will 
try to define the meaning and etymology of this frequent morpheme and 
to show that its historical study leads to a better understanding of Luwian 
onomastics as a system. 

Up-to-date dossiers of the names containing -wiya can be found in two 
recent publications.” The table below is not meant to add new substantial 
data to these surveys, but merely summarises their results with respect to 
the names coming from the cuneiform archives of Hattusa and supplies 
concise information about the social status of the respective females.? 


1 Tam deeply obliged to V. Ivanov (Moscow State University—UCLA), A. Kassian (Rus- 
sian Academy of Sciences), and Craig Melchert (UCLA), whose insightful comments made 
this paper much better than it could have been otherwise. All its possible shortcomings 
are, however, my own. Stephen Durnford (Brighton) and Antony Harper (Chicago) deserve 
special thanks for improving the style of this contribution. 

2 Zehnder 2010 and Isaebert/Lebrun 2010. 

3 Not included in Table 1 are the possible comparanda from the Alalakh roster of 
females AT 298. The precise interpretation of these names is not always assured. The most 
transparent case is Santa-wiya, a name that is also attested in Hattusa (Zehnder 2010: 
264). The slightly more complicated case is Tirguta-wiya, whose first element can be com- 
pared with the theonym Tarhunt only on the assumption of irregular scribal conventions 
(Zehnder 2010: 316-317). The most problematic case is the name Asduwiya, which finds 
a precise parallel in Nuzi texts, where Luwian personal names are generally not expected 
(Zehnder 2010: 131-132). The second component of Wasu-miya- can hardly be explained 
either as *-wiya affected by the sound change -uwV- > -umV-, since this change is most 
likely limited to Hittite (Melchert 1994: 128). In all probability, the element -miya in this 
name is etymologically related to the Luwian root ‘to grow’. 
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Name 
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Social Status 





fAnni-wiya(-)ni 
fArma-wiya 
fAspuna-wiya 
Gassul(iy)a-wiya 
‘Halpa-wiya 
Kalla-wiya 
‘Kamma-wilya| 
‘Manatta-wiya 
'Marassa-wiya 
'Nerikka-wiya 
'Parsana-wiya 
‘Piha-wiya 
‘Sallapa-wiya 
fSanta-wiya 


'Tiwata-wiya 
‘Tunna-wiya 
‘Ulila-wiya 
fYar(r)a-wiya 
'Zamna-uya 


‘Ziplanta-wiya 


Ritual practitioner (CTH 393) 

At least five different individuals 

Donor in an inventory list 

(1) Hittite queen (2) Hittite princess, Amurru queen 
At least two different individuals 

Mentioned twice in fragmentary oracles 
Mentioned once in a fragmentary letter 
Mentioned once in a fragmentary inventory list 
Given by Queen Puduhepa to the goddess Lelwani 
Temple singer 

Given by Queen Puduhepa to the goddess Lelwani 
Priestess 

Temple singer 

Given by king Arnuwanda I to the hierodule 
Kuwatalla 

Transferred commodity in an Old Hittite land grant 
Ritual practitioner (CTH 409) 

Two different individuals 

Donor in an inventory list 

Given by king Arnuwanda I to the hierodule 
Kuwatalla 

Hittite princess 


Zehnder's publication can be further consulted for primary sources where 
these names occur. 

Among the names listed above, Tiwata-wiya, Ulila-wiya, and Zamna- 
wiya plead most directly for the Luwian character of the whole group. 
The name of the Luwian Sun-god Tiwat is cognate with Hitt. siwatt- ‘day’, 
both reflecting the same Anatolian suffix attached to the language-specific 
reflexes of Indo-Hittite *dyeu- ‘day sky’.4 The element wlila- cannot be sep- 
arated from Empire Luwian ulila/i- and Iron Age Luwian (TERRA+LA+LA) 
wa/i-li-li- ‘field (vel sim.),’> whereas the Hittite cognate of the same root is 
the u-stem wellu ‘meadow’. While the precise meaning of Luw. zamman- 
remains unknown,® what we know about Anatolian historical phonology 
suggests that this Luwian stem could not have cognates beginning with 


4 HEG S$: 1095-1105. 
5 See Hawkins 2000, I: 59 with ref. 
6 Melchert 1993: 276. 
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z- in Hittite. To the three names mentioned above I can tentatively add 
the hereto obscure compound Manatta-wiya on the assumption that the 
element manatta- reflects an abstract noun ‘vision/thing worth seeing’ 
derived from the specifically Luwian root m(a)na- ‘to see’. By contrast, 
not a single name from Table 1 contains initial morphemes that could be 
judged as specifically Hittite and not Luwian based on their phonologi- 
cal or lexical properties. Therefore the traditionally assumed connection 
of this group with the Luwian stratum of personal names appears to be 
vindicated, and hence the element -wiya is also expected to be Luwian 
in origin. 

Another unsurprising conclusion is that the Luwian names in -wiya 
permeate all the strata of Hittite society. We find women with such 
names among the members of the royal house, priestesses and religious 
practitioners (the Hittite ‘professionals’), but also as chattels that can be 
given to someone together with a land grant. This squares well with a 
broader picture of Luwian onomastics dominating Hattusa and the sur- 
rounding area in the 14th and 13th centuries B.C. The occurrence of the 
name Tiwata-wiya in an Old Hittite land grant is likewise consistent with 
the assumption that the Luwian cultural element was present already 
in the Hittite Old Kingdom. For this period, however, inferences regarding 
the relative frequency of Hittite vs. Luwian names are difficult due to the 
scarce attestation of both. In order to find an onomastic landscape that 
is predominantly Hittite, one should go back to the indigenous names 
attested in Old Assyrian texts from Kanes/Nesa. Within this last group, 
there are no secure attestations of names in -wiya.” 

The problems begin when we attempt to account for the semantics and 
etymology of -wiya. Since all the relevant names provided with determina- 
tives in the Hittite sources are female, the majority of scholars followed 
the understandable supposition that this morpheme must have originally 
meant ‘woman’ or something similar. Such a hypothesis was particularly 
attractive in view of structural parallelism between Luwian names in 
-wiya and -ziti (cf. Luw. zita/i- ‘man’).® Isaebert and Lebrun,? who are the 
most recent researchers to defend the traditional interpretation of -wiya, 


” For possible, but not assured examples see Zehnder 2010: 99. 

8 The parallelism in question is noted already in Laroche 1966: 325. It is characteristic 
of the French scholar that he resisted the temptation of jumping to etymological conclu- 
sions based on limited combinatory evidence. 

9 Tsaebert/Lebrun 2010: 74. 
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Table 2. 

Female name Male name Reference to male name 
fArma-wiya mArma-ziti NH #141 
‘Halpa-wiya ™Halpa-ziti NH #259 
fManatta-wiya ™Manatta-LU NH #743 
Piha-wiya ™Piha-ziti NH #975 
‘Santa-wiya ™Santa-ziti NH #41103 
‘Tiwata-wiya mdUTU-LU-i NH #1352 
fYar(r)a-wiya ™Yar(r)a-ziti NH #434 
fZamna-uya mZamna-ziti NH #1530 


provide the list of isomorphic pairs, which is reproduced and slightly 
extended below.!° 

The synchronic contrast between the male names in -ziti and female 
names in -wiya indeed appears to be very likely. I will argue at the very 
end of this paper that it might have played a role in the historical devel- 
opment of the -wiya names. But is this contrast sufficient to establish 
the meaning of -wiya? In order to show the opposite, it would suffice to 
cast a glance at the names with the last element -uwzzi/-wVzzi, which are 
most commonly spelled with the Sumerogram IR (Table 3)." All the seven 
attested Luwian names traditionally regarded as belonging to this group 
are female, and four of them have male counterparts with the final ele- 
ment -ziti.!* This is a higher degree of cohesion than in the case of -wiya, 
where only eight out of twenty female names have male counterparts in 
-ziti. Nevertheless, scholars do not claim that -uzzi means ‘woman’, prefer- 
ring instead to follow the semantic indication of the Sumerogram IR ‘to 
wish’ and compare this onomastic element with Luw. wVzzi-“ ‘id.’. Binary 
oppositions are not sufficient for reconstructing the internal form of per- 
sonal names; one should also take into account the etymologies of their 
constituent elements.!3 


10 NH = Laroche 1966. 

N For attestations and reading see Zehnder 2010: 101-103. 

12 Note, however, that the male personal names Arla-wizzi (NH #130a) and Piha-wizi 
(NH #974) may contain the same second element. If this hypothesis is confirmed in the 
future, the male names in -wiz(z)i represent a parallel to the exceptional male name (VIR2) 
DEUS-wa/i-i(a) discussed below. 

13 As an example of a minimal onomastic system with gender asymmetry one can men- 
tion the Sikh second names introduced in 1699 by Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Sikh 
Guru. All the female Sikhs were asked to use the name Kaur, lit. “prince[ss]” after their 
forename, while the males were to use the name Singh “lion”. It is interesting that Kaur 
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Table 3. 

Female name Male name Reference to male name 
{DINGIR.MES-uzzi 

‘Hepat-IR 

faNIN.GAL-uzzi 

fPiha-IR-i mPjha-ziti NH #975 

(Hier.) SOL-wa-za/i mdUTU-LU-i NH #1352 

fdX-IR mdX-LU NH #1279 
fAXXX-IR-i- mArma-ziti NH #141 


Thus one has to consider the historical origin of the Luwian morpheme 
-wiya. Here the comparison with the known Luwian words for ‘woman’ 
or the like does not seem to be possible. Starke!+ succeeded in demon- 
strating that Luwian preserves a cognate of *g”en(-d), the basic word for 
‘woman’ in Late Indo-European. This is wana(/i)-, with an extended vari- 
ant wanatt(i)-/unatt(i)-.> The last variant also occurs as a second com- 
ponent of second millennium names Ali-wanatti and Hurma-wanatti, as 
well as in a couple of Iron Age Luwian names attested in hieroglyphic 
transmission.!¢ The reflexes of another Indo-European word for ‘woman’, 
*g,sor- (vel sim.), are attested in Luwian in several derivatives, e.g. asrahit- 
‘womanhood’ and asruli- ‘female’.!’ The hypothesis that Luwian had an 
additional, third word for woman, which was confined to onomastics, can 
be made plausible only if one finds a very convincing external etymology 
for this lexeme. 

To be sure, there were enough attempts to provide -wiya with a 
“feminine” archetype, but none of them appears to be compelling or even 
plausible. The derivation of -wiya from *wirya- advanced in Szemerényi 
1967 and its connection with Etruscan puia ‘woman’ proposed in Geor- 
giev 1968 are both based upon the assumption of ad hoc sound changes. 
Their authors are perhaps to be excused on the grounds that Anatolian 
historical phonology was still poorly known at the time when they pro- 
mulgated their ideas. It is more difficult to find justification for the initia- 
tive of Carruba 1991 to dissect the widely attested IE *g”en- ‘woman’ into 


lacks overt feminine markers and apparently represents a reflex of Skt. kumara- ‘prince’(cf. 
Punjabi kaur ‘boy, son, child’). 

4 Starke 1980. 

15 Cf. Melchert 1993: 254-255. 

16 Zehnder 2010: 97. 

7 HEG S: 861. 
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two morphemes (*g“w-en-), and find the first of them in *g”w-iyo- > wiya-. 
The objections against these formally unacceptable etymologies are sum- 
marised in Isebaert/Lebrun 2010.18 

Unfortunately, the alternative of Isebaert and Lebrun is only margin- 
ally better than the etymological proposals they criticise. The pair of Bel- 
gian scholars start with the comparison of Luwian -wiya with Germanic 
*wiBa- ‘woman’ and Tocharian kip (A), kwipe (B) ‘shame, pudenda’. They 
reconstruct IE. *g"ihjebho- as an archetype for the Tocharian and Ger- 
manic forms and assume that the base noun *g’ih- ‘vulva’, is preserved 
in Luwian with thematisation as *g’“ih,o- ‘having vulva’, i.e. ‘woman’. The 
suffix -(e)bho- is alleged to characterize animal names, and the readers are 
reminded that names of small animals can be metaphorically applied to 
female sex organs (ibid. fn. 23). This reasoning would imply (although the 
implication is nowhere stated explicitly) that *g’”ih; originally belonged to 
the faunistic lexicon and independently acquired the anatomical meaning 
in Anatolian and (non-Anatolian) Indo-European. I venture a hypothesis 
that this morass of assumptions would have never come into being if its 
authors had not been convinced beforehand that -wiya meant ‘woman’. 

But now we have a positive argument against assigning the mean- 
ing ‘woman’ to Luw. -wiya. The Anatolian hieroglyphic seal OIM 12728, 
belonging to the collection of the Oriental Institute, Chicago, and recently 
published by Theo van den Hout in an appendix to Yakubovich 2010b, 
carries the name of its owner, (VIR) DEUS-wa/i-i(a). On its most straight- 
forward reading, this yields the name Mr. Massana-wiya, where massana- 
is the Luwian word for ‘god’, an equivalent of the logogram DEUS. Since 
the Empire period determinative *386=VIR, ‘man’ precludes the female 
gender of Massanawiya, we wind up with the first male name ending in 
-wiya.’® So much was the surprise at this discovery that van den Hout 
(loc. cit.) experimented with alternative readings Massanawaya, or even 
Siwaya. The first reading, however, yields an unparalleled suffix -waya, 
while the second one operates with an unparalleled phonetic reading 
DEUS = <si,>, presumably extracted from Hitt. siun(i)- ‘god’. In comparison 
with these problems, the reading Massanawiya entails fewer difficulties, 


18 Isebaert/Lebrun 2010: 75-76. 

19 The evolution of the meaning of the sign *386 is now extensively discussed in 
Hawkins 2011. Although this sign acquired a function of a word-divider in the first millen- 
nium B.C., it hardly could be used in this late function in an inscription consisting of just 
one word. In addition, Iron Age hieroglyphic seals are generally rare. 
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but it forces one to accept the hypothesis that the female associations of 
names in -wiya are epiphenomenal. 

The only historical explanation of -wiya that rejects the intrinsically 
female association of this element belongs to Starke, the discoverer of 
the Luwian word for ‘woman’. He reconstructed a suffix chain *-wi-ya-, 
the second part of which was taken as the familiar Luwian suffix form- 
ing possessive adjectives, while the first part *-wi- was otherwise seen in 
ethnic adjectives in /-wi-za-/.2° Unfortunately for this explanation, the 
hieroglyphic sequence <-wa/i-za> in this group of adjectives has been 
since reinterpreted as /-wan-tsa/, e.g. adana-wan-za ‘Adanean’, harrana- 
wan-za ‘Harranean’ (nom./acc sg.n.). Starke’s argument can be, however, 
improved by assuming that the first element of the chain *-w-iya- (sic!) is 
the suffix -wa- seen in such Luwian personal names as Warpalawa or Tar- 
gasnawa.”! In fact, the supposition that -wiya represents some sort of deri- 
vational suffix can be found already in Laroche 1966,?” although Laroche 
did not endorse any specific etymology of this element. 

Thus the derivational account of -wiya has advantages over the pro- 
posals linking it to the word for ‘woman’. They are the availability of a 
formally acceptable etymological analysis and the possibility to account 
for the attested male name in -wiya. Yet this approach has its own pit- 
falls. Neither the suffix -wa- nor the suffix -(i)ya- are specifically associated 
with female names, and both are relatively rare with names of Luwian 
origin in general. It would be hard to explain how the cluster of these suf- 
fixes suddenly gained in productivity and acquired female connotations. 
Likewise problematic is the hypothesis of Zehnder,?? according to which 
names in -wiya represent hypochoristic formations derived from names in 
-wanatti-. As Zehnder himself points out, although the reflexes of *-(i)yo- 
are attested with hypochoristic function in a number of Indo-European 
languages, this is not the case of Luw. -(i)ya-. Summing up, no semanti- 
cally compelling segmentation of -wiya into a string of morphemes has 
been offered thus far, and such proposals can be safely abandoned once a 
plausible source of the Luwian morpheme -wiya is found. 

The most promising analysis of Luw. -wiya is hinted at in Tischler 2002, 
where the onomastic elements -wiya and -piya are considered together. In 
fact, their relationship can be called symmetrical, because names in -piya 


20 Starke 1990: 183. 

21 See Hawkins/Morpurgo-Davies 1998. 
22 Laroche 1966: 325-326. 

23 Zehnder 2010: 100-101. 
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(sometimes written with the Sumerogram SUM ‘give’) are predominantly 
male, but some female names are also endowed with this final element. In 
the cuneiform transmission, we find ‘Hepa-SUM = /hebapiya/ and ‘[x]-ma- 
SUM-as with an uncertain first element.24 These two examples and two 
other problematic cases in hieroglyphic transmission?® are attested as well 
about a dozen cases where (-)péya(-) is a constituent of male names, and 
a number of additional instances where the participial form (-)piyama(-) 
‘given’ is used in the same function. The instances where names in -wiya 
directly contrast with names in -piya are summarised in Table 4. It is easy 
to see that all compounds adduced in this table are theophoric, and that 
in 4 out of the 5 cases we are also dealing with an opposition in gender. 
Among the attested overt theophoric compounds in -wiya only ‘Tiwata- 
wiya does not have a counterpart in -piya. 

Thus the same sort of combinatory argument that tempted scholars to 
regard -wiya as a functional counterpart of -ziti is applicable to the case 
of -wiya vs. -piya in the case of overt theophoric compounds. In fact, it 
works even better for the latter pair because the correlation with feminine 
vs. masculine names is imprecise for both of its constituent groups. Since 
the element -piya is demonstrably connected with Hitt. pai-/piya-' and 
Luw. piya-i ‘to give’, it is legitimate to wonder if the element -wiya can 
likewise be of verbal origin. Tischler 2002 stopped short of asking this 
question but once it is formulated, Hitt. uiya- ‘to send’?® is immediately 
available as a likely cognate. Under this approach, the male name Arma- 
piya would etymologically mean something like “Moon-god gave (him)’, 
while its female counterpart Arma-wiya had a similar but not identical 





Table 4. 

Name in -wiya Name in -piya Reference to names in -piya 
fArma-wiya mArma-piya NH #135 

(VIR2) DEUS-wa/i-i(a) ™Masna-piya NH #780 
‘Santa-wiya ™Santa-pi NH #1100 
‘Tirguta-wiya ™Tarhunta-piya NH #1267 
fYar(r)a-wiya ™Yar(r)a-piya NH #431 


24 Zehnder 2010: 89. 

25 The name pi-i(a)-d on an Empire Period seal was alternatively read as pi-zi/a-d 
(Zehnder 2010: 248). The name Kupapiya may represent a haplology of *Kupapa-piya, 
but the segmentation Kupap-iya- ‘belonging to Kupapa’ is, in my opinion, at least equally 
likely. 

26 Friedrich 1954: 232. 
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etymological meaning “Moon-god sent (her)’.?” Artificial conventions of 
such a kind may reflect tendencies rather than strict rules, and so occa- 
sional exceptions in both directions (i.e. female names in -piya and male 
names in -wiya) are perfectly consistent with the proposed analysis. 

Before pursuing the implications of this etymology for the general 
structure of Anatolian onomastics, one has to address some formal issues. 
The first problem is the pronunciation of the verb uiya- ‘to send’, which 
is cited as uy(e)- in Kloekhorst 2008.78 The revised transcription attempts 
to make sense of Middle Hittite spellings u-i-e- predating New Hittite u-i- 
ya-. If confirmed, it would complicate the phonetic side of the comparison 
between this verb and Luw. -wiya. Synchronically speaking, Middle Hittite 
forms indeed could be read as /uye-/ as well as /ui(y)e-/, but only the 
second interpretation is compatible with the New Hittite reflex /uiya-/. 
From the etymological point of view, the Hittite verb consists of the pre- 
fix u- < *au- and the verbal stem éye- cognate with Gk. tyut ‘throw, send’. 
Both stems can be reconstructed with reduplication as *yiye- or *yiyeh,-.2° 
By contrast, the interpretation u-ye-, accepted in LIV,?° necessitates the 
separation of the Hittite root-stem *yé- and Greek reduplicated stem 
*yiye-, which is obviously a less economical solution. Thus, the traditional 
phonological interpretation uiye- > uiya- is preferable to uy(e)- from both 
synchronic and diachronic perspectives.*! 


27 The precise rationale for this distribution must remain a matter of speculations. 
Nicholas Postgate (pers. comm.) plausibly conjectures that the predilection for -piya and 
-wiya in the instance of respectively male and female names may reflect a sort of gen- 
der prejudice: a boy could be triumphantly called “Moon-god granted (him)’, but a more 
resigned attitude can be read into the matching girl’s name lit. “Moon-god sent (her)”. 
Developing the same line of thinking, one can even propose that the name XXX-IR-i- = / 
Arma-uzzi/, lit. “Moon-god wished”, could connote something like “Moon-god wished that 
I should get a girl and not a boy”. It appears to be unwise to regard this hypothesis as some- 
thing proven or provable, since the connotations discussed above do not unambiguously 
follow from the available linguistic evidence. It is, however, important to indicate that the 
scenario of how a seemingly unmotivated distribution between -piya and -wiya may have 
come into being is in principle available. 

28 Kloekhorst 2008: 910. 

29 T cannot follow LIV in taking Hitt. ie-7 ‘to do’ and the synonymous Luwic verbs as 
belonging to the same root. For my views on the etymology of the Anatolian verb ‘to do’ 
see Yakubovich 2010c, especially fn. 3. 

30 Rix 2001: 225. 

31 For the purposes of this paper, I leave open the question of a possible phonologi- 
cal opposition between <u> = /o/ and <u> = /u/ in the history of Hittite, which would 
imply the more precise phonological interpretation /oiye-/ for Middle Hittite. I will also 
not discuss the question of whether the prefix */u-/ or */o-/ necessitates the original mean- 
ing *‘to send (here)’ for the verb under discussion (as opposed to Hiit. pe(i)ye- *‘to send 
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The cognate of Hitt. uéya- ‘send’ is not attested in Luwian as an inde- 
pendent lexeme, but one can reconstruct in as either *awiya- or *wiya-. 
The first reconstruction finds support in Luw. /awidi/ ‘he comes’ < Pre- 
Anatolian *au+eiti (vs. Hitt. wezzi or wezzi ‘id’). It would imply that the 
final element -wiya reflects a reanalysis of the earlier *-awiya (e.g. *Tiwat- 
awiya > *Tiwata-wiya), while anni-wiya(-)ni, if it belongs here, represents 
a contraction of *anniy-awiya(-)ni. The second reconstruction would force 
one to assume a relative chronology, according to which the fall of glides 
in “au+yiye- is ordered after the pre-consonantal contraction *au>u (for 
which one can compare e.g. Luw. huha- (/xtya-/ < */xauxa-/) ‘grandfather). 
This entails the approximate development *au+tyiye- > *uyiyé- > *uie- > 
wiya-. The connecting vowel in Tiwat-a-wiya and similar predicative names 
formed from athematic nouns must then reflect either analogical thema- 
tisation of the first component or extension of the compound linker *-o-. 
One can suspend the judgment between these alternative reconstructions 
and scenarios, since all of them ultimately yield the expected output. 

The second problem concerns the predicative character of names 
in -piya and (by extension) -wiya. This is not the solution advocated in 
HEG or Zehnder 2010,32 where the element -piya is taken as a functional 
equivalent of the verbal noun ‘gift’ or the patient-oriented participle 
‘given’ (e.g. Hepa-SUM = /hebapiya/ “given by Hebat”). The stated reason 
for this interpretation is, on the one hand, the perceived parallelism with 
the similar onomastic pattern in other Indo-European languages, and on 
the other hand, the presence of undisputable participial compounds in 
Anatolian onomastics. Zehnder*? cites female names such as Gk. Totdwoa 
“gift of Isis”, Skt. Sivadattd “given by Siva”, or Polish Bogdana “given by 
God”. Tischler** stresses the significance of Anatolian compound names 
with the first element Piyama-, which cannot be separated from Luw. 
piyamma/i- ‘given’.3> The last argument, of course, carries little weight, 
since there is no reason to rule out the coexistence of predicative names 
in -piya and attributive names in piyama-. 


(there)’. Although intrinsically interesting, these issues are not directly relevant to the 
problems of Luwian onomastics. 

32 HEG P: 606-609; Zehnder 2010: 89-90. 

33 Zehnder 2010: 90. 

34 HEG P: 608. 

35 The most famous names of this type were borne by the Arzawa prince Piyama- 
4LAMMA = /piyama-kruntiya/ and the western Anatolian insurgent Piyam-aradu, which 
was also likely related to the royal family of Arzawa (Yakubovich 2010a: 85, 87). The ques- 
tion whether names in piyama- carry a specific association with the Luwic dialects of west- 
ern Anatolia requires additional investigation. 
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In my opinion, the analysis of -piya as an etymological noun or partici- 
ple is formally very problematic. The Luwian word for ‘gift’ is not attested, 
but the comparison with Lyc. pijata ‘gift’?® supports its reconstruction as 
*piyatta/i- and not *piya-. The onomastic element -piya cannot be derived 
from either *piyatta/i- ‘gift’ or piyamma/i- ‘given’ unless by some sort of 
irregular hypochoristic shortening in a nominal compound. Such a solu- 
tion becomes even less attractive once we bring into the picture -wiya 
and -wzzi/-wVzzi, which likewise are not attested as participles or verbal 
nouns (the word for the noun ‘wish’ attested in ASSUR f+g is wVzza-, with- 
out, mutation). All the three elements, however, can be formally ana- 
lyzed as endingless verbal stems, so that their final vocalism matches the 
expected thematic vowel in Luwian (-piya vs. piya-‘, -wiya vs. *(a)wiya-?, 
-uzzi/-wVzzi vs. wVzzi-“). Furthermore, the first of the three elements is 
attested as the first component of the Luwian name Piya-Tarhunta- | Piya- 
Tarhunza- (NH #966—968). This compound represents a likely calque of 
the Hurrian predicative name Ar(ib)-Tessub, lit. “Tessub gave”.37 

For reasons stated above, I tentatively follow Melchert 2011 in his 
assumption that the predicative analysis of names with bare verbal stems 
entails fewer difficulties than their traditional attributive interpretation.°* 
I hasten to add, however, that the difference between these two syntac- 
tic interpretations of names in -piya, -wiya, and -uzzi/-wVzzi is ultimately 
orthogonal to the other concerns of the present paper. Whether Arma- 
wiya means “Moon-god sent (her)” or “sent by the Moon-god”, the basic 
sense of the compound remains the same. 

As for the potential interpretation “sent to the Moon-god”, in addition to 
all the problems mentioned above this alternative would not be supported 
by the fact that the Luwian compound names sometimes preserve the 
original dative case of the beneficiary. Among the instances of such dative 


36 Melchert 2004: 49. 

37 This conclusion was envisaged already in Kammenhuber 1961: 213, although the Hur- 
rian predicative forms were compared there with the whole set of Luwian compounds 
featuring the elements (-)piya(-) and piyama(-). This is presumably one of the reasons 
why Laroche 1966: 319 was hesitant to accept Kammenhuber’s hypothesis. In addition, the 
morphology of Hurrian ar=i=6 ‘gave’ remained unclear at the time. 

38 To be sure, difficulties remain under any account. Although there is independ- 
ent evidence for predicative names in Luwian (Zehnder 2010: 50-51 with ref.), they are 
sometimes provided with inflectional endings, and therefore the cited endingless forms 
are interpreted as imperatives. If, however, one is willing to assume extensive Hurrian 
influence upon Luwian onomastics, some of the alleged “wish-names’” are compatible with 
different interpretations, e.g. Aza-tiwada “Sun-god loves (him)” rather than “Sun-god, love 
(him)!”, cf. Hurr. Tadu-hepa “Hebat loves (her)”. The historical origin of predicative names 
ending in verbal stems remains, however, unclear. 
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compounds, which are first collected in Melchert 20H, are Assui-washa- 
“pledge to the assu-stone” (NH #189), /Tarhunti-wasti-/ “pledge/gift to 
Tarhunt”,?9 /Parni-warri-/ “help to the household”.?° By contrast, the com- 
pound names in -piya, -wiya, and -uzzi/-wVzzi consistently feature unin- 
flected nominal stems with the sole possible exception of Anni-wiya(-)ni. 
If one wishes to interpret the last name as a dative compound “dispatch 
to (her) mother”, which would yield a very appropriate sense for a female 
name, one should probably take -wiyani as a verbal noun, formally a the- 
matised n-stem. Alternatively, anni- can be analysed as the preverb ‘con-"* 
and -wiyani as the noun ‘vine’ (cf. SULTANHAN § 23).4? But whatever 
explanation one prefers for this isolated formation, the basic type Arma- 
wiya is extremely unlikely to contain underlying dative nouns. 

Summing up, the proposed etymology of the element -wiya ‘sent’ 
yields a straightforward interpretation of a number of theophoric ono- 
mastic compounds, which are reflected in the table below together with 
the parallel names ending in -piya ‘gave’ and (reconstructed) -uzzi/-wVzzi 
‘wished’. Here and below, the interpretations of personal names are to be 
taken in the etymological sense, with no implied claim to their synchronic 
transparency for their bearers. 

On the other hand, the majority of names in -wiya are not overtly 
theophoric. In several instances (Piha-wiya, Ulila-wiya, and Zamna-wiya) 
this problem can be resolved on the assumption that the theonyms are 





Table 5. 

Name in -wiya Interpretation Parallel predicative names 

fArma-wiya Moon-god sent (her) ™Arma-piya, ‘XXX-IR-i- 

(VIR2) DEUS-wa/i-i(a) God sent (her) ™Masna-piya, 
‘DINGIR.MES-IR 

‘Santa-wiya War-god sent (her)*? ™Santa-pi 

‘Tirguta-wiya Storm-god (?) sent (her) = ™Tarhunta-piya, X-IR 

'Tiwata-wiya Sun-god sent (her) SOL-wa-za/i 

fYar(r)a-wiya Plague-god sent (her) ™Yar(r)a-piya 


39 Hawkins 2000, I: 273. 

40 Hawkins 2000, Il: 534. 

4 Goedegebuure 2010. 

42 Hawkins 2000, II: 466. 

43 The designations of Luwian gods Santa and Yarri with similar functions as respec- 
tively ‘War-god’ and ‘Plague-god’ are strictly conventional, since both of them were linked 
with war as well as plague, the difference being mainly in emphasis. For the personalities 
of the two gods see respectively Melchert 2002 and Archi 2010. 
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replaced with their epithets via hypostasis.** In fact, the Hittite/Luwian 
onomasticon features a small but cohesive group of hypostatic theophoric 
names of this type, the clearest examples of which are summarised in 
Table 6. The starting point for the extraction of epithets were presum- 
ably onomastic possessive compounds containing both the name of the 
deity and that of its attribute, e.g. Piha-*X “(Belonging to) the Storm-god 
of Splendour” (NH #964), Kuwalana- (LAMMA “(Belonging to) the Pro- 
tective God of the Army” (NH #667), or Kursa-4LAMMA “(Belonging to) 
the Protective God of the Hunting Bag” (NH #648). When complex desig- 
nations of such deities were further combined with additional elements 
within a personal name, the constraint on onomastic compounds consist- 
ing of more that two stems triggered the ellipsis of the generic name of the 
deity, which was then to be guessed from its epithet. Thus the theonym 
/Piha-Tarhunt-/ “Storm-god of Splendour” is to be inferred from elliptic 
compounds such as Piha-wiya “(Storm-god of) Splendour sent (her)’.4% 
To be sure, it is not always easy for a modern scholar to reconstruct the 
precise elided theonym in the table above. For example, it is possible that 
the first element of the name Immara-ziti refers to the Storm-god of the 
Open Country that is mentioned several times as Im(ma)rassa “ISKUR in 
the Luwian passage of the Puriyanni ritual.4° But at the same time it is 
impossible to rule out its connection with i-mdra/i (DEUS)CERVUS,-ia-na 
(e.g. SIRZI)*” the Iron Age Luwian equivalent of Hittite gimray “LAMMA 
“Protective God of the Open Country”.*® In the instance of the element 


44 The term “hypostasis” is used in Anatolian linguistics when the underlying depen- 
dent noun assumes all the grammatical functions of the reconstructed head-noun and 
acquires the lexical meaning of the reconstructed noun phrase. This phenomenon is not 
limited to nominal composition: the role of hypostasis in Hittite syntax is discussed in 
Yakubovich 2006. It also occurs in many languages outside ancient Anatolia. Cf. the fol- 
lowing short citation of King Lear “So be my grave my peace, as here I give her father’s 
heart from her! Call France; who stirs? Call Burgundy. Cornwall and Albany, With my two 
daughters’ dowers digest this third’, where the titles King of France, Duke of Burgundy, 
Duke of Cornwall and Duke of Albany underwent hypostasis. 

45 The onomastic element piha- ‘splendour (vel sim.)’ is not directly attested as a com- 
mon noun, but the compound /Piha-Tarhunta/ presumably corresponds to the theonym 
4X piha(im)ma/i- ‘Storm-god of Splendour’. The derivative of the same noun is pihassa- 
‘lightning’, which in turn constitutes an epithet of 4X pihassassa/i- ‘Storm-god of Light- 
ning’ (Melchert 1994: 176). The last epithet may have represented the invention of King 
Muwatalli I, who chose the Storm-god of Lightning as his personal patron, but the Storm- 
god of Splendour must have been popular among the Hittites at large, as witnessed by 
numerous names in Piha- attested in Hittite and Ugaritic sources. 

46 Yakubovich 2010a: 40-41. 

47 Hawkins 2000, I: 322-323. 

48 Van Gessel 1998, II: 692. 
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Table 6. 

Name Interpretation Reference 

m™AN.SUR-LU Man of the (Storm-god of) the Rain NH #1735 

™Harwa-washa Pledge to the (god(s) of) the Road NH #316 

™Harwa-ziti Man of the (god(s) of) the Road 

™]mmarea-ziti Man of (the Storm-god / Protective god of) | NH #450 
the Open Country 

™KARAS-muwa (Having) the strength of (the Protective NH #665 
god/Storm-god of) the Army 

™Kuwalana-ziti Man of (the Protective god / Storm-god of) | NH #666 
the Army 

™Piha-A.A Having) the strength of (the Storm-god of) | NH #964 
Splendour 

™Pihassa-A.A Having) the strength of (the Storm-god) NH #968 
of Lightning 

™Piha-walwa/i _ Lion of (the Storm-god of) Splendour NH #972, 976 

'Piha-wiya (Storm-god of) Splendour sent (her) NH #973 

mPiha-SES Brother of (the Storm-god of) Splendour VS N.F. 128 

Vo 3, 7, 10 

™Piha-ziti Man of (the Storm-god of) Splendour NH #975 

™Ulila-muwa (Having) the strength of (Istar/the NH #1418 
Protective god of) the Meadow 

‘Ulila-wiya (IStar of) the Meadow sent (her) NH #1419 

'Zamna-wiya (Gods of) zamna sent (her) NH #1529 

™Zamna-ziti Man of (the gods of) zamna NH #1530 





ulila-, its connection with “Uliliyassi is certain, but this Luwian theonym 
is already elliptical (“one of the meadow”), while its identification with 
dJSTAR LIL “Istar of the Meadow’ is conjectural.49 As an alternative, one 
can offer a comparison with SA labarna uliliyas (LAMMA “Labarna’s Tute- 
lary Deity of the Meadow”.®° The link between the morpheme harwa(n)- 
‘path, road’ and the unspecified “god(s) of the Road” (DINGIR-LUM SA 
KASKAL-za | DINGIR.MES SA KASKAL-za) has a less likely alterna- 
tive implying the association of this element with a more specific and 
rare deity, such as the Storm-god of Nerik of the Road.5! One may even 


49 Haas 1994: 349. 

50 Van Gessel 1998, II: 695. 

51 Van Gessel 1998, II: 807. In some instances we may have no choice but to accept that 
a given Luwian theonym is simply not attested outside the corpus of personal names. This 
is most likely the case of the Neo-Hittite name /Hilaruwanda/ (vel sim.), which is attested 
in Urartian sources and can be understood as “(Belonging to) the Stag-god (Ru(wa)nt(iya)-) 
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wonder whether the choice between various options was obvious in the 
thirteenth century B.C. 

Nevertheless, the explanatory power of the suggested hypothesis is obvi- 
ous once we consider the absurdity of personal names such as “Pledged to 
the road” or “Strength of the meadow’. It also helps to obviate the specific 
problem concerned with the interpretation of Luw. zamman-. Melchert5? 
justly observes that this noun of uncertain meaning normally has unfa- 
vorable connotations (it occurs in the same list as tatariyamman- ‘curse’), 
but wonders how this can be reconciled with zamna- as an onomastic 
element. The difficulties disappear once we take zamna- as an elliptical 
substitute of DINGIR.MES zamnassa/i- ‘gods of zamman-’.5? As the exam- 
ples of Santa and Yarri illustrate, even the deities with most unpleasant 
responsibilities could appear as components of personal names, and such 
was apparently the case of the gods of zamman-. What unites the first 
components of names collected in Table 6 is not a particular semantic 
field or even auspicious connotations, but rather the fact that all of them 
are actually attested as divine epithets. 

The general principle according to which the first components of com- 
pound names may be derived via hypostasis is conducive to explaining the 
larger group of personal names in -wiya ostensibly containing toponyms. 
This issue, however, is both more controversial and has more far-reach- 
ing consequences. I suggest that a considerable number of Luwian names 
are built as though they were indicating the origin of their bearer but 
can in fact be analysed as theophoric.** The clearest examples of this are 
male names in -ziti, e.g. Samuha-ziti, which can be understood as “Man of 
Samuha”. If, however, we assume that this is a theophoric name with ellip- 
sis, it receives the interpretation “Man of ISTAR of Samuha”. The parallel- 
ism between the theophoric names in -ziti and those based on toponyms 
renders the second interpretation possible. The table below represents a 


of the Courtyard” (NH #355, cf. ibid. #366). This name possibly refers to the Luwian coun- 
terpart of the well-known Hittite deity Hilan-zipa, lit. “Genius of the Courtyard”. 

52 Melchert 1994: 276. 

53 Van Gessel 1998, II: 990. 

54 Emmanuel Laroche has directly approached this conclusion when he wrote about 
personal names with embedded toponyms: “Dans |’Asie Mineure du second millénaire, 
peut-étre convient-il d’interpréter ces anthroponymes comme le reflet d’une antique 
sédentarisation... Mais ce que frappe surtout dans la liste des toponymes établie ci-des- 
sus, c’est l'importance des villes-sanctuaires, par quoi on revient au caractére religieux des 
noms propres, d’une maniére détournée et allusive” (Laroche 1966: 279). What Laroche 
did not see was the parallelism between the hypostasis of divine attributes and places of 
worship. 
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Table 7. 

Name Interpretation Reference 
™Arinna-ziti Man of (the Sun-goddess of) Arinna NH #124 
mArma-ziti Man of the Moon-god NH #141 
mGISPA-LU Man of (the Storm god of) Hattusa NH #347 
™Halpa-ziti Man of (the Storm god of) Aleppo NH #259 
™Samuha-LU Man of (I8tar of) Samuha NH #1092a 
™Santa-ziti Man of the War-god NH #1103 
™Tarhu-ziti Man of the Storm-god NH #1279 
™Yarra-ziti Man of the Plague-god NH #434 








brief and admittedly tendentious selection of the relevant material (larger 
cult centers were chosen among the toponyms for the sake of explanatory 
clarity). For a fuller set of data one can consult Laroche 1966.5° 

Analysis of a similar type is applicable to the names in -wiya, with the 
crucial difference that the meaning of the element -wiya also receives a 
new interpretation. The name Halpa-wiya, which was traditionally taken 
as “Woman of Aleppo”®S can now be interpreted as “(Storm-god of) Aleppo 
sent (her)”. As a theophoric name referring to the Storm-god of Aleppo, 
it falls squarely within the family of Halpa-ziti “Man of (the Storm-god 
of) Aleppo” (NH #259), Halpa-sulupi “Sulupi-bird of (the Storm-god of) 
Aleppo” (NH #256) and Halpa-muwa “(Having) the strength of (the Storm- 
god of) Aleppo” (NH #254). Many of the individuals associated with these 
names have no connection with the city of Aleppo: for example the Halpa- 
sulupi attested in the Empire period was a son of Mursili II, while another 
Halpa-sulupi was a king of Melid in the Early Iron Age. In a similar fash- 
ion, we find discrepancies between the place-names preceding -wiya in 
Table 8 below and information about the origin of respective individuals 
preserved in textual sources. Thus Marassa-wiya most likely hails from 
Durmitta,>” while the ritualist Tunna-wiya is introduced as an Old Woman 
of Hattusa.5° 


55 Laroche 1966: 324. 
6 Zehnder 2010: 139. 

57 Del Monte/Tischler 1978: 444. 

58 Hutter 1988: 56. The seeming contradiction between the name of Tunna-wiya and 
her stated origin has been touched upon in religious-historical literature (see recently 
Miller 2004: 453). Note, however, that the hypothesis that Tunnawiya hails from Hattusa 
runs upon linguistic difficulties, since the Luwian gloss embedded into the ritual CTH 405, 
attributed to Tunnawiya, do not appear to reflect the dialect of Hattusa. For various ways 
of resolving this contradiction, see Melchert, forthcoming. 


a 
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But the most important result reflected in Table 8°° is the possibility of 
accounting for all the ‘topophoric’ names in -wiya as theophoric. In five 
out of seven cases, the pantheon of the toponyms embedded in personal 
names is headed by the local Storm-gods, whose names are obvious can- 
didates for head-noun ellipsis when embedded in onomastic compounds. 
The name of Tunna-wiya can be derived not only from the town of Tunna, 
whose supreme deity is called Hallara, but also from the divine mountain 
Tunna, possibly located in a different part of the Hittite kingdom. Recy- 
cling holy mountains for personal names was a common practice among 
the Hittites.©° While the pantheon of the town Gasula is unknown, the 
variation between Gasula-wiya and Gasuliya-wiya provides a linguistic 
argument for the theophoric character of this name, since it can be inter- 
preted as “(Deity of) Gasula sent (her)” vs. “Gasulean (deity) sent (her)”. 

To be sure, the limited corpus of Table 8 constitutes in itself only one 
argument and not a proof that the toponyms in Luwian personal names 
are divine epithets. But the parallelism with the names in Table 6, whose 
theophoric interpretation is internally motivated, contributes important 
corroborating evidence to my hypothesis. More arguments are forthcom- 
ing from the analysis of additional groups of personal names. One of them, 
included in Table 9, was properly analysed in Zehnder 2010.° A group of 
copulative exocentric compound names (belonging to both Empire and 
Neo-Hittite periods) entrusts their bearers to a pair of two separate deities. 
While in some cases (e.g. ™!AMAR.UTU-“LAMMA = /Arma-Tarhunt/) the 
divine names are spelled in full, in others (e.g. TONITRUS.HALPA-pa-SOL- 
wari = /Halpa-Tiwari/) we encounter the familiar hypostasis of the first 
theonym with its centre of worship. There is no possibility to interpret 





Table 8. 

Name Interpretation Reference to the cult 
‘Halpa-wiya (Storm-god of) Aleppo sent (her) RGTC 6: 72-3 
{Gassul(iy)a-wiya Gassulean (deity) sent (her) N/A 
'Marassa-wiya (Storm-god of) Marassa sent (her) RGTC 6: 261 
‘Nerikka-wiya (Storm-god of) Nerik sent (her) RGTC 6: 288 
‘Sallapa-wiya (Storm-god of) Sallapa sent (her) RGTC 6: 333 
'Tunna-wiya (Divine mountain) Tunna sent (her) RGTC 6: 439 
‘Ziplanta-wiya (Storm-god of) Zippalanda sent (her) RGTC 6: 507-8 


59 RGTC = del Monte and Tischler 1978. 
60 Zehnder 2010: 62. 
61 Zender 2010: 58-59 where references to textual sources are provided. 
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Table 9. 
Name Interpretation 
mdAMAR.UTU-4LAMMA _ (Belonging to) the War-god and Protective god 
™Hattusa- (LAMMA Belonging to the Storm-god of) Hattusa 

and Protective god 
mal JS-4. AMMA Belonging to) I8tar and the Protective god 
ITONITRUS.HALPA-pa- _ (Belonging to the Storm-god of) Aleppo 
CERVUS-tiya and Protective God 


TONITRUS.HALPA-pa- Belonging to the Storm-god of) Aleppo and Sun-god 
SOL-wari 
mdXXX-tX Belonging to) the Moon-god and Storm-god 
™Yara-tiwa Belonging to) the Plague-god and Sun-god 





/Halpa-Runtiya/ or /Halpa-Tiwari/ as (Belonging to) the Protective God / 
Sun-god of Aleppo”, because neither the Protective god nor the Sun deity 
belonged to the official pantheon of Aleppo. By contrast, the importance 
of the Storm-god for the cult of Aleppo was such that it led to the forma- 
tion of the fixed hieroglyphic combination TONITRUS.HALPA, literally 
“Aleppo of the Storm-god”. Although this combination is not limited to 
personal nouns, here it underscores the hypostasis “Storm-god of Aleppo” > 
“Aleppo (of the Storm-god)”. 

Another group of names relevant for this discussion must also be of 
more general interest for historians of Hittite/Luwian religion. The ele- 
ment -muwa ‘strength (vel sim.)’ occurs in transparent theophoric com- 
pounds, e.g. Hepa-muwa “(Having) the strength of Hebat” (NH #364). But 
in the Empire period it is more frequently combined with toponyms, 
which refer either to the recently conquered parts of the Hittite Empire 
or areas outside its control. For example, scribe Mittannamuwa was active 
in the first part of the 13th century B.C., after the partition of the Kingdom 
of Mitanni between the Hittite and Assyrian Empires,®? while one or sev- 
eral individuals named Mizramuwa appeared on the historical scene in 
the second part of the same century, after the inconclusive war between 
the Hittite Empire and Egypt.*+ Both the names “(Having) the strength 
of Mitanni” and “(Having) the strength of Egypt” would seem rather 


62 Del Monte/Tischler 1978: 72-73. 
63 Hoffmann 1994. 
64 Imparati 1994. 
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unpatriotic under such circumstances, and the first of them would be 
outright absurd.®° 

By contrast, the theophoric interpretation of the names in Table 10 
would make a perfect sense in the context of the Hittite obsession with 
accumulating and assimilating foreign gods.°® Possibly the most famous 
episode illustrating the first tendency is bringing over the gods of Ahhi- 
yawa (Mycenaean Greece) and Lazpa (Lesbos) to succour the ailing Hittite 
king,®” while the best studied instance of the second one is the alloca- 
tion of the Deity of the Night from the then vassal state of Kizzuwatna.®* 

It is likewise quite likely that the defeat of Mittanni resulted in the re- 
or allocation of a number of local gods to the core of the Hittite Empire, 
and it is certain that several Syro-Mesopotamian deities, such as IShara, 
the Moon-god of Harran, or Istar of Niniveh were quite popular among 
the Hittites. Whether or not one is willing to accept that the battle of 
Qade$ could have resulted in a ‘capture’ of some Egyptian gods, the pro- 
longed conflict between Egypt and Hatti was likely to boost the desire of 
the Hittites to bring over the Egyptian gods to their side. When the real 
or desired acculturation of foreign gods was reflected in Empire Luwian 
onomastics, names in -muwa represented the preferred construction asso- 
ciated with this agenda.® 

Thus there is strong converging evidence for the use of toponyms in 
the formation of hypostatic theophoric names, which are not limited to 
compounds with the second element -wiya. Their discovery represents an 


6 The alleged primary meaning of -muwa ‘seed, semen’, common in earlier Hittito- 
logical literature but regarded as unproven by the bulk of modern Hittitologists, could 
theoretically come in handy in the case of Mittanna-muwa, prompting its translation as 
“The seed of Mitanni’, and by extension in other cases collected in Table 10. This would 
presumably imply that one of the parents of Mittannamuwa, perhaps his mother, was 
of Mitanni origin. On the other hand, different names in (-)muwa(-), such as Muwatalli 
“Mighty one” or Pariya-muwa “Foremost in strength”, require its established meaning 
‘strength’. Since it is a priori rather unlikely that two different meanings of muwa- could 
be simultaneously productive in onomastic compounds, personal names cannot be 
regarded as probative evidence for muwa- ‘seed, semen’. 

66 Addressed in Singer 1994. 

67 Unal 1991: 20. 

8 Miller 2004, especially p. 350 ff. 

69 In this connection one can also take into consideration the Iron Age Luwian name 
Hattusa-muwa preserved on the 8th-century ALISAR ostracon. Hawkins 2000: 569 justly 
observes that “it is very surprising to find the toponym Hattusa occurring as an onomastic 
element more than four centuries after the city’s destruction”. This paradox, however, is 
easier to account for if we translate the name as “(having) the strength of (the Storm-god 
of) Hattusa”. The cult of this deity is likely to have been preserved among the remaining 
Hittite-Luwian population for many centuries after the destruction of the Hittite capital. 
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Table 10. 

Name Interpretation Reference 

™Halpa-muwa Having) the strength of (the Storm-god NH #254 
of) Aleppo 

™[rha-A.A Having) the strength of frontier (gods)7° NH #461 

™Gasga-A.A Having) the strength of Kaska(-gods) NH #537 

™Kenza-muwa Having) the strength of (the gods of) |= KUB 55.1 VoIV3 
Qadesh 

™Masa-A.A Having) the strength of (the gods of) NH #771 
Masa 

™Mera-A.A Having) the strength of (the gods of) NH #807 
Mira (?) 

™Mittanna-muwa _ (Having) the strength of (the gods of) NH #809 
Mitanni (written 808) 

m/fMizra-muwa Having) the strength of (the gods of) = NH #811 
Egypt”! 

™Puranda-A.A Having) the strength of (the gods of) NH #1056 
Puranda 


important by-product of the present investigation, and their significance 
goes beyond the original scope of my paper.” In fact, it is legitimate to 
inquire if there are any Empire Luwian personal names at all in which the 
toponyms are used in their proper sense, for indicating the origin of the 
respective individuals. The likeliest candidates, pointed out in Melchert 
2011, are names with the suffix -wanni forming adjectives from place names, 


7 Alternatively, one can assume that Hitt. irha- ‘frontier, mark’ is metonymically used here 
for foreign lands. The reason for my suspicion is the existence of the cognate Hittite adjectives 
arahz(iy)a- and arahzena- ‘foreign’. The semantics of other names in Table 10 would as well 
favour the interpretation of Irha-muwa as “Having the strength of foreign gods’. 

“1 The interpretation of Mizra-muwa as “seed of brightness” (vel sim.) advocated in Car- 
ruba 1991 appears to be based upon the traditional understanding of muwa- as ‘seed’, which 
has been shown to rest on insufficient philological foundation (CHD L-N: 315-316). Without 
this premise, the cuneiform legend on the seals SBo 80, 81 treated in Carruba’s paper cannot 
be convincingly read and therefore does not yield support to his etymology. 

7 Jn particular, it necessitates an enquiry about the origin of this construction. While 
the comprehensive treatment of this issue obviously requires a separate investigation, one 
point in favour of a Hattic connection can be made already now. If the name Hattusili 
represents an adaptation of Hattic *Hattusil ‘(Belonging to the Storm-god) of Hattusa’, this 
could help to explain why Hattusili I, or rather his ancestor, could have rebuilt Hattusa in 
spite of its earlier destruction by Anitta and his explicit prohibition to rebuild this town 
under the threat of an imminent divine punishment. A ruler who had the divine patron of 
Hattusa as his personal protector could hope that his god’s intercession would shield him 
from the wrath of other gods. Cf. the attested Hattic theonym Ziplanti(l) ‘(Storm-god) of 
Zippalanda (?)’ (van Gessel 1998, I: 592-593). 
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e.g. Ala-wanni “man of Ala / Alean” (NH #27) and Ura-wanni “Man of Ura / 
Urean” (NH #1438). Yet even in this case the mediation of theonyms can- 
not be completely ruled out, since in Iron Age Luwian we find the same 
suffix used to form free-standing divine names (DEUS)hara/i-ma-na-wa/i- 
na-sa ‘god of hara/i-ma-na(URBS)’ (KARKAMIS A15b § 10), hara/i-na-wa/i- 
ni-sa(URBS) ‘(Moon-god) of Harran’ (KARABURUN §§ 8, 10), and (DEUS) 
hara/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa ‘(Moon-)god of Harran’ (KULULU 5 § 1, GELB § 4).”8 

As far as names in -wiya are concerned, transparent or hypostatic theo- 
phoric compounds account for fourteen out of twenty names treated in 
Table 1. Three out of the remaining six names, Aspuna-wiya, Kalla-wiya, 
and Kamma-wiya contain the unclear first elements, which may well rep- 
resent unidentified theonyms, divine attributes, or geographic names. In 
the instance of Anni-wiya(-)ni, we are dealing with a different morphosyn- 
tactic structure, perhaps yielding the sense ‘dispatch to (her) mother’, but 
more likely containing an unrelated root (cf. Luw. wiyani- ‘vine’). What 
remains are the compounds Parsana-wiya and Manatta-wiya, which can 
be in principle interpreted respectively as “Panther sent (her)” and “Vision 
sent (her)”, but this analysis does not inspire confidence. A parallelism 
with male names Walwa-ziti ‘Lion-man’, not ‘Man of Lion’ (NH #1486) 
and Manatta-ziti ‘Man worth seeing(?)’, probably not ‘Man of vision’ 
(NH #743) suggests that parsana- ‘panther’ and manatta- ‘thing worth see- 
ing (vel sim.)’ are the similes describing the actual females whose names 
begin with the respective elements. 

The creation of such names as Parsana-wiya and Manatta-wiya could 
be seen as a secondary development that followed the semantic bleaching 
of the element -wiya. The verb *(a)wiya- ‘to send’ does not seem to have 
survived in Luwian into the historical period: in Iron Age Luwian, at least, 
it is replaced with the denominative harwanni- ‘to send’ (< harwa- ‘path’), 
frequent in the ASSUR Letters. If the element -wiya came to be perceived 


73 Hawkins 2000, I: 485 translates the sequence (DEUS)hara/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa (DEUS) 
SARMA-ma-sa occurring in the list of gods KULULU 5 § 1 as ‘Haranean Sarmas’, but 
immediately observes that this combination is unparalleled and heterodox, since Harran 
is normally associated with the Moon-god and not Sarruma in Anatolian texts. The Moon- 
god of Harran is normally spelled ha+ra/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) (DEUS)LUNA+MI-sa (e.g. 
ALEPPO 2 § 2). The appearance of the determinative DEUS in front of hara/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa 
in our example must be connected with the ellipsis of its head noun. Therefore I suggest to 
translate the line under discussion as ‘Harranean (Moon-god and) Sarruma’. The problem 
is complicated by the sequence hara/i-ma-na(URBS) (DEUS)hara/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa (DEUS) 
LUNA+MI immediately below, which can be literally translated ‘Harranean Moon-god of 
the town hara/i-ma-na’, although what this precisely means is not clear. It is possible that 
the scribe erroneously conflated two separate deities at this point. 
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in some dialectal communities as a suffix of female onomastics, pure and 
simple, the road was free for a proportional analogy of the type ™Arma- 
ziti | Arma-wiya = ™Manatta-ziti | fY + Y = Manatta-wiya. In typological 
terms, the hypothetical bleaching of Luwian -wiya can be compared with 
the likely similar evolution of -niga, etymologically ‘sister’, in Hittite ono- 
mastics.”4 Since the suggested scenario of semantic bleaching is based on 
two personal names, one of which has an uncertain etymology, it remains 
no more than a possibility. The point, however, is that even if one encoun- 
ters occasional compounds pleading against the interpretation of -wiya 
as ‘sent’, they need not falsify the basic claim of this paper. They should 
rather reflect the changing linguistic intuition of Luwian native speakers. 


APPENDIX 


A number of participants of the “Luwian Identities” conference have devoted 
their contributions or their parts to the discussion of my book “Sociolinguistics 
of the Luvian Language”.”® It is certainly gratifying to see that the problems raised 
in my monograph were deemed worthy of such an engaged debate. 

On the other hand, one must acknowledge a degree of asymmetry between 
the responses to my claims pertaining to the status of the Luwian language in 
central and western Anatolia respectively. While my reconstruction of language 
coexistence between Luwian and Hittite in the central parts of Asia Minor has 
not raised conceptual objections thus far, my analysis of the sociolinguistic situ- 
ation in the Aegean area became a focus of serious critique by several scholars. 
Thus David Hawkins, the feature speaker of the conference, devoted the bulk 
of his paper to scrutinizing my views on the status of Luwian in western Ana- 
tolia, while Rostislav Oreshko concluded his long contribution with disputing 
my theory about the development of Anatolian hieroglyphs in the Hittite and 
Luwian bilingual environment and presenting his own alternative, which implies 
their origin in the west of Asia Minor.” Annette Teffeteller adopted a different 
approach. Her paper arguing for the popularity of Luwian songs in Bronze Age 
Lesbos largely disregards my conclusions pertaining to the west of Asia Minor, 
but she refers in passing to her review of my book and explains in footnotes that 
she has found unconvincing certain aspects of my work.”” 

In what follows I will try to address the concerns of my colleagues, defend- 
ing my old point of view in those cases when I still consider it viable, and sug- 
gesting alternative solutions otherwise. Since Teffeteller’s skepticism with regard 
to my sociolinguistic interpretations is presumably prompted by the concerns 


74 Zehnder 2010: 88. 

7 Yakubovich 2010. 

76 Hawkins and Oreshko, this volume. 

77 Teffeteller, this volume; cf. Teffeteller 2011. 
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expressed in her review of my book, it seems appropriate to extend my rejoinder 
to the problems treated in this review. I will begin with summarizing briefly the 
main considerations that prompted and still prompt me to question the previ- 
ously dominant view about the linguistic dominance of Luwian in the Aegean, 
and then discuss the specific problems raised by my opponents. Although some 
of my points necessarily reiterate what I have already stated elsewhere, it seems 
unavoidable to repeat them again for the sake of consistency of my argument. 

As rightly underscored by Hawkins, my background and initial approach to 
the study of Ancient Anatolia was linguistic.” One of my basic methodological 
premises was the necessity to distinguish between Luwian proper and Proto- 
Luwic, the common ancestor of Luwian, Lycian, Carian, and probably several 
other dialects. Hawkins doubts “the possibility of distinguishing meaningfully 
between proto-Lycian and proto-Carian (both ‘Luwic’) and proto-Lydian on the 
one hand, and the language which we know as Luwian on the other in the Late 
Bronze Age”. From my perspective, this distinction does not stem from the analy- 
sis of Bronze Age texts, but represents a mechanical consequence of the fact that 
neither Lycian nor Lydian can be regarded as direct descendants of Luwian.”? An 
open question concerns the status of the language of Arzawa: is it Anatolian but 
not Luwic (like Lydian and Proto-Lydian) Luwic but not Luwian (like Lycian and 
Proto-Lycian), or Luwian in the narrow sense? Based on the available evidence, 
one may or may not be able to answer it with certainty, but the question itself 
is not moot. 

I define Luwian as the language of the Luwic texts that are introduced by the 
term /uwili (in) Luwian’, or can be reasonably assumed to belong to the same 
language as the /wwili-texts. In my book I have tried to collect information about 
the regions of Anatolia which can be associated with the preserved texts in the 
Luwian language.8° The data available at that point suggested that we have 
Luwian texts or passages likely recorded from the dwellers of Kizzuwatna (Adana 
plain and the surrounding area), Lower Land (Konya plain), the area of Hattusa 
(bend of Kizilirmak) and the area of Istanuwa (most likely Sakarya river valley). 
In most cases these are incantations or poetic lines embedded into the Hittite 
religious texts. But the corpus of Hittite rituals associated with Arzawa in west- 
ern Anatolia yielded no comparable material. One can certainly interpret such a 
discrepancy in various ways, but one of them would be the inability of Hattusa 
scribes, many of whom were Hittite and Luwian bilinguals, to understand fully 
the native language of Arzawa ritualists.®! 


78 Hawkins, this volume. 

79 Melchert 2003; for the general issues of Anatolian phylogeny cf-Yakubovich 2010:6 
and Durnford, this volume. 

80 Yakubovich 2010: 18-23. 

81 A somewhat different explanation is given in Melchert 2013, where it is argued that 
a low degree of language interference in Arzawa rituals may be due to the second hand 
knowledge of Arzawa ritual practices on the part of Hattusa bureaucrats. The distance 
between the two approaches need not be exaggerated, since language barrier might have 
been one factor complicating the first hand acquaintance of the Hittites with the ritualistic 
tradition of their western neighbours. 
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Another direct way of approaching the geography of the Luwian language is 
the use of the term /wwili ‘in Luwian’. This linguistic taxonomic unit is mentioned 
in the Kizzuwatna rituals (e.g. Zarpiya ritual)? and in the religious and adminis- 
trative associated with Hattusa (e.g. Early New Kingdom instruction for the gate- 
keeper).83 The adjunct fwwili normally introduces the embedded direct speech 
that is meant to be uttered in the Luwian language, but it can be recorded in 
either Luwian or Hittite.64 Thus nothing would in principle preclude its use in 
Arzawa rituals, even in the absence of the actual Luwian citations. Nevertheless, 
according to the Chicago Hittite Dictionary and its card files, the form /wwili does 
not occur in any Hittite text associated with western Anatolia.®> This distribution, 
of course, might be a mere accident, but taken on face value it supports rather 
than contradicts the assumption that the language of Arzawa was different than 
what would normally be called (wwili in Hittite. 

The remaining linguistic way of assessing the ethnicity of western Anatolian 
indigenous population, is the analysis of the local personal names preserved in 
Hittite sources. It had long been established that Arzawa elites had Anatolian 
names, some of which find a good explanation on the basis of the Luwian lan- 
guage (e.g. Piyama-*LAMMA ‘given by/as the Protective God’). The less trivial 
fact, which I tried to signal in my monograph, is the presence of recurrent ele- 
ments that find no counterpart in the Luwian onomastics of central Anatolian 
and Kizzuwatna (e.g. Kupanta- or -aradu). | also tried to argue that the element 
Uhha-, which mostly occurs in western Anatolian personal names, finds a nat- 
ural counterpart in central Anatolian Huhha- (cf. Hitt. huhha- and Luw. hiha- 
‘grandfather ).8° Given the small size of the western Anatolian onomastic corpus,®” 
I regard these observations as significant, perhaps speaking for an association of 
Arzawa personal names not with Luwian, but with a closely related language. 
Also noteworthy is the absence of certain frequent Luwian onomastic elements, 
such as -piya or -wiya treated in the main part of my paper, in the Arzawa names. 
In any case, as long as we do not have a proof that the language of Arzawa was 
Luwian in the narrow sense a more inclusive definition is to be preferred. From 
now on, I will call it “Arzawa Luwic”. 

These are the limits of linguistic evidence against extending the area of Luwian 
compact habitation to western Anatolia. The first two arguments are essentially 
negative, while the third one relies on onomastic data, which can alternatively 
be interpreted as reflecting diverging fashion rather than differences in linguistic 


82 Starke 1985: 53. 

83 Yakubovich 2010: 265. 

84 Yakubovich 2010: 265-266. 

85 CHD (L-N):73b. 

86 Yakubovich 2010: 94-95. Note, however, that Uhha-zalma (Yakubovich 2010: 91) is 
a ghost-name. The preservation of -AA- in Luwian names in Huhha- and Arzawa Luwic 
names Uhha-, as opposed to its lenition in Luw. Auha- ‘grandfather’ is probably to be 
explained through the different position of -hh- vis-a-vis the stress in the base noun vs. 
onomastic compounds. 

87 Cf. Yakubovich 2010: 87-88. 
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competence. But a welcome piece of corroborating evidence comes now from 
archaeological research. 

Deniz San argues for presence of a cultural frontier between central Anatolia 
(including inland western Anatolia) and the Aegean regions in late third—early 
second millennium BC.** This contrasts with the earlier situation of 2500-2200 
BC, when the “Great Caravan Route” triggered the convergence of material culture 
and spread of new technologies (notably the wheel-made Red Slip Ware) through 
much of the central and western Anatolia. As one can see from the attached 
figure, the new archaeological culture extended by 2200 BC to what can be plau- 
sibly defined as the Luwic core area.89 Christoph Bachhuber hypothesizes that 
this cultural convergence, triggered by the emergence of the new agrarian elites, 
could proceed hand in hand with the spread of the new lingua franca.°° He cau- 
tiously suggests that it might have been the Luwian language, but the early chro- 
nology of the associated developments in material culture would rather speak for 
an assumption that it was common Luwic.”! By contrast, the cultural fragmenta- 
tion of Anatolia in the so-called “Transitional period” (2200-1900 BC) is compat- 
ible with the scenario of linguistic separation between Luwian proper and the 
Luwic dialects of the Aegean. Luwian proper presumably coexisted with Hittite 
and Hattic in central Anatolia, along the emerging Assyrian trade networks, while 
the Luwic dialects of the Aegean (such as Proto-Lycian, Proto-Carian, and Arzawa 
Luwic) could stay in contact with other Aegean language communities, including 
Proto-Lydian, “Minoan” (Language of Linear A), and Mycenaean Greek. 

The convergence between linguistic and archaeological data is the best type 
of evidence one can obtain for the purpose of advancing hypotheses about the 
ethnic prehistory of a particular region. I submit that that Deniz San and Chris- 
toph Bachhuber supply plausible archaeological correlates both for the spread 
of the Luwic languages and for their subsequent divergence from each other. If 
one takes these correlations seriously, the very same set of data would confirm 
(although again, not prove) that the Luwic dialect of Arzawa was not Luwian in 
the narrow sense. 

It is through this prism that I have to consider the Luwiya/Arzawa problem, 
which was traditionally advanced as an argument for the western Anatolian ori- 
gin of the Luwians, and was now treated again in some detail.9° If proven, the 
identity between Luwiya, presumably the place of origin of the Luwian language, 
and Arzawa, the western Anatolian kingdom with the capital in Abasa/Ephesus, 


88 San, this volume, with figure lla. 

89 Sani, this volume, figure 9a. 

90 Bachhuber, this volume. 

91 This observation does not appear to reflect a substantial difference of opinion, but 
merely refines terminology. Christoph Bachhuber does not differentiate between the 
notions of Luwian and Luwic in his contribution. 

82 For a possible indication of Proto-Lydian substrate in Arzawa Luwic, see Yakubovich 
2010: 93. For the “Minoan” presence in Miletus see e.g. Niemeier 1996. On the linguistic 
contacts between Luwic and Greek, see below. 

93 Hawkins, this volume, cf. Teffeteller 2011. 
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would present an important piece of contradictory evidence against the scenario 
advanced thus far. I maintain, however, that these two types of arguments do 
not really balance against each other, because the combination of linguistics and 
archaeology gives us a fairly consistent picture, while the toponymic argument is 
laden with internal contradictions. 

I continue to insist that the Old Hittite sources, composed in the period when 
the term Luwiya was actually in use, present a very different picture of Luwiya 
and Arzawa. Arzawa is portrayed in the historical chronicles as an enemy land, 
the destination of pillaging raids,°* while Luwiya emerges from the Hittite Laws 
as a region under the jurisdiction of Hattusa.° It is, of course, possible to hypoth- 
esize that the provisions of Hittite Laws “could present an ideal outcome with- 
out regard to enforceability’,9® but the assumption that Luwiya was dependent 
upon the Kingdom of Hattusa would both be intrinsically less complicated and 
square better with the linguistic and archaeological evidence adduced thus far. 
But the positive evidence that Luwiya was not regarded as a distant land but not 
a foreign/enemy land emerges from the paragraph of the Laws not treated in my 
book, but adduced in its discussion by Hawkins. The reward for bringing back a 
runaway slave depended on whether it had been captured nearby, this side of the 
river, that side of the river, in Luwiya, OR in an enemy land!97 

In the later version of the Hittite Laws, presumably copied in the 14th century 
BC, the term Luwiya is indeed replaced once with Arzawa. Here I must acknowl- 
edge that my account involving a scribal error, confusion, and revision, and imply- 
ing that Luwiya and Arzawa were two distinct lands for the 14th century scribe 
does not stand close scrutiny. There are no sufficient paleographic reasons for 
preferring the reading U8ULu-u-i-ya-Taz1 over UULu-u-i-ya-las] in KBo 6.3. i 45,98 
and consequently one would fare better assuming that no error of perseveration 
was involved in the manuscript development at this point, and the 14th century 
scribe replaced Luwiya with Arzawa intentionally.°° I would like, however, to 
emphasize that this is not the consistent replacement throughout the relevant 
manuscript of the Hittite Laws. The land of Luwiya is mentioned in §§ 5, 19, 20, 
21, and 23 of the Laws, but only in § 19 it is replaced with Arzawa in the later 
version, while in all the other four instances Luwiya is preserved as Luwiya.!° 

The last distribution is of some significance for discussing the rationale of 
this replacement. One hypothesis that it appears to exclude is the systematic 


94 Yakubovich 2010: 79. 

95 Yakubovich 2010: 240-242. 

96 Hawkins, this volume. 

97 Hoffner 1997: 32, Hawkins, this volume. 

88 Thus Hawkins, this volume, pace Hoffner 1997: 30, fn. 44. 

99 This is, of course, a provisional statement, and collation is necessary in any case. I 
must, however, frankly acknowledge that I uncritically followed Hoffner’s bold claim that 
the text of KBo 6.3 i 45 contains U8ULu-u-i-ya-[az] with the confirmed final faz1. I assumed 
that Hoffner had access to better sources than the available autograph KBo 6.3, which is, 
of course, not an excuse, since being a graduate student at the University of Chicago I had 
an opportunity to enquire Professor Hoffner personally about this issue. 

100 Hoffner 1997: 19, 30-32. 
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and official update of the Laws. To adduce a modern parallel, when Leningrad 
was returned its historical name of Saint Petersburg in 1991, all the official acts 
mentioning the Soviet name of the city were gradually replaced with their coun- 
terparts featuring its new name. One can imagine the situation when a clerk 
updating an old regulation (and not having access to a computer) would acci- 
dentally let Leningrad stay in one instance, replacing it with Saint Petersburg 
in the others. It is impossible to envisage the opposite scenario, when the same 
clerk would replace the name of the city once in the middle of the text, negli- 
gently keeping the old name before and after it. Such an isolated replacement 
of Leningrad with Saint Petersburg is more conceivable in the situation before 
the city was actually renamed, perhaps as a wishful thinking of the copyist with 
particular political views. 

According to the same logic, the isolated replacement of Luwiya with Arzawa 
most likely reflects the thinking of an individual scribe. At this point, however, 
one must remember that the 14th century copy of the Hittite Laws (KBo 6.3) was 
produced at the time when the term Luwiya was no longer used (at least, we do 
not encounter it in the original Hittite texts of the same or later periods). Thus 
the scribal correction is likely is likely to have here an exegetic function: it prob- 
ably clarifies the term whose meaning was no longer familiar to the readers of the 
Laws. As such, it would functionally resemble, for example, Alexandrian scholia 
to difficult passages in a Classical Attic text. Classicists generally operate on the 
assumption that Hellenistic commentaries represent subjective opinions of their 
authors, to be taken into consideration but not uncritically trusted. In the same 
fashion, the exegesis of the term Luwiya in the late redaction of the Laws may 
have subjective explanation. If one takes seriously the difference between Luwiya 
and Arzawa in Old Hittite texts, the following accounts are possible: 


1) The territory of Luwiya, which belonged to the Kingdom of Hattusa at the 
time of the composition of the Laws, passed to Arzawa at some point in the 
14th century BC.!71 

2) Large groups of the Luwian population (in the narrow sense) emigrated or 
were transported to Arzawa by the 14th century BC, which gave the scribe 
sufficient reason to identify this territory as the new Luwiya.!0? 

3) The scribe was no longer sure about the location of Luwiya, but was familiar 
with the fact that Luwian population groups “come from the west”. Therefore 
he singled out the western region of Anatolia as the Luwian homeland. 

4) Arzawa was a “functional heir” to Luwiya, because the political dependence 
of Arzawa lands upon the kingdom of Hattusa at the time of updating the 
Laws was similar to the arrangements concerning Luwiya at the time of their 
original composition. 


101 Thus Singer apud Yakubovich 2010: 108. 
102 Similarly Durnford, this volume. 
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The order of options listed reflects their decreasing plausibility in my personal 
point of view, although there is obviously no way of quantifying this intuition. I 
readily agree that all of them are speculative, but so are the attempts to hedge the 
functional distinction between Luwiya and Arzawa in the Old Hittite texts. And 
since one should place more trust into the sources that are contemporaneous 
with the existence of Luwiya, the whole topographic argument for the Aegean 
homeland of the Luwian language can be evaluated as inconclusive at best. 
Therefore, as said above, it cannot counterbalance the combination of linguis- 
tic and archaeological evidence that speaks for separating Luwians from Arzawa 
Luwic communities in the second millennium BC. 

On the other hand, both the recent discussion of my book and new emerging 
evidence prompt me to modify my stance on the location of Luwiya. I my book 
I tried to identify this region with the Kingdom of Purushanda of the Colony 
Period and the Lower Land of later Hittite sources, which roughly corresponds to 
the present-day Konya plain.1°% I had been prompted to this conclusion by the 
traditional identification of the Bronze Age town of Purushanda with the site of 
Acem H6yiik on the shore of the Salt Lake. In the meanwhile, however, Gojko 
Barjamovic’s work on Old Assyrian texts produced new evidence, which is con- 
ducive to relocating Purushanda farther to the west, perhaps to the Aksehir Lake 
basin.!°4 The important town of Salatiwar, which is likewise frequently assumed 
to have belonged to the original Luwian speaking zone in the early second mil- 
lennium BC, is now relegated to the Sakarya river basin. It should be kept in 
mind that the Songs of Istanuwa, which are apparently coming from the Sakarya 
region, supply us with specimens of Luwian poetic lines.!°® Under such circum- 
stances, it seems logical to explore the possibility of locating Luwiya in inland 
western Anatolia, including the upper valley of Sakarya.!07 


103 Yakubovich 2010: 239-248. Cf., however, fn. 48. My belief in the identification of 
Luwiya with the kingdom of Purushanda is prompted by the presence of Luwian borrow- 
ings in Old Hittite, which pertain to the sphere of administration and ideology. Accord- 
ingly, one has to assume that the language community associated with their source 
language was organized in a complex society that could impress the Hittites by their level 
of organization. 

104 For the historical arguments conducive to relocating Purushanda farther to the 
west, see Barjamovic 2011. Hypotheses about possible archaeological identity of Purush- 
anda can be found in Barjamovich 2010. 

105 For the revised position of Purushanda and Salatiwar, see Sari, this volume, map 12. 
The linguistic dominance of Luwian in Purushanda and the neighbouring Salatiwar in the 
early second millennium BC is asserted already in Singer 1981: 82, but for the development 
of the argument see Yakubovich 2010: 245-248. 

106 Cf. Hawkins and Teffeteller, this volume. Note, however, that the generic term luwili 
is never used in connection with the Songs of Istanuwa. The more specific term istanumnili 
‘in Istanuwian’ is deployed instead. 

107 The other arguments for the identification of Luwiya and Lower Land presented in 
Yakubovich 2010 are not strong. Thus the “center of gravity” argument positioning Luwiya 
in the middle of the Luwian-speaking area can be obviously overridden through archae- 
ological evidence speaking for a specific pattern of diffusion from the periphery. The 
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This hypothesis immediately finds archaeological correlate. Deniz Sar argues 
that the so-called “Hittite Ware” emerged in the northern part of inland western 
Anatolia (classical Phrygia) in 2200-1900 BC, from where it spread to the bend of 
Kazilirmak. She also associates this development with the spread of the Luwians 
to central Anatolia.!0° While it would be simplistic to associate directly the spread 
of pots with the spread of language, both processes may have had the common 
trigger. The inland central Anatolia, the area of Purushanda and Salatiwar, was 
the westernmost region directly involved with the trade with Old Assyrian mer- 
chants, and as such it could benefit the most from trading in western Anatolian 
natural resources and Assyrian tin and textiles. The increasing material prosper- 
ity of this region was likely to cause both the growth of the local population and 
the rise of new technologies. Both, in their turn, could contribute to the rising 
prestige of the Kingdom of Purushanda, one of whose rulers was apparently the 
first one in Anatolia to be referred by the title LUGAL.GAL ‘Great King’ in the 
available Old Assyrian documents.!°9 But the same factors could also have more 
mundane consequences, as both surplus population and surplus goods could 
begin to spread along the established trade routes. By the 19th century BC both 
the “Hittite” (really Luwian) Ware and the Luwian language would take their foot- 
hold in the Hittite town of Kane$/Nesa."° The situation, of course, changed in the 
18th century BC, when the Assyrian trade in Asia Minor suffered a decline, while 
the conquests of Anitta reduced Purushanda to the status of a vassal kingdom of 
Kane$’/Nesa, which ensured the prolonged symbiosis of Hittites and Luwians.™ 

The above scenario is, of course, speculative, and indeed some may argue that 
I have ventured into the field that is not quite my own. There are, however, addi- 
tional philological arguments that lend a degree of support the discussed loca- 
tion of Luwiya. On the one hand, this is the above-mentioned Hittite law, which 
mentions the set of locations: this side of the river, that side of the river, Luwiya 


proposed etymology of Luwiya as ‘plain’ is compatible with various locations, while the 
term Lower Land might be coined not as a replacement of Luwiya, but simply in imitation 
of “Lower Lands” in other cuneiform cultures (Yakubovich, forthcoming). 

108 Sani, this volume, see especially map lla. 

109 Yakubovich 2010: 245 with ref. 

nO For individuals with assured or likely Luwian names in Old Assyrian documents 
from Kane§ see Yakubovich 2010: 208-227. Note, however, that pace Yakubovich 2010: 221 
the name Alalmisar is almost certainly Akkadian, not Luwian, and means ‘(god) Alalu (is) 
justice’, or something similar. I thank Dr. Guido Kryszat for this correction. Likewise, I no 
longer stand by the claim that the onomastic element -kuni has anything to do with the 
Hittite word for woman, since the names containing this morpheme are mostly male and 
the elements with which it can be joined appear to have non-Indo-European (Hattic?) 
origin (Zehnder 2010: 5-8 pace Yakubovich 2010: 217). 

Ml The best way of testing the hypothesis sketched above would be excavating the 
early 2nd millennium sites in the area of Lake Aksehir and Lake Eber. This could both 
tell us whether the “Hittite Ware” was used in this region from early on and under the 
best scenario also yield Old Assyrian tablets, which would be conducive to checking the 
hypothesis about the location of Purushanda in this region. 
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and the enemy land." If the river in question is Kizilirmak, and Hattusa is the 
point of orientation, then Luwiya appears to be located at some distance beyond 
Kazilirmak, right on the borders of the enemy land. The zone between Aksehir / 
Eber Lakes and upper Sakarya, with the ancient towns of Purushanda and Salati- 
war, would perfectly conform to this description, with the implication that the 
enemy land along the same axis would be Arzawa."* On the other hand, the ter- 
ritorial adjacency between Luwian and Arzawa would facilitate their confusion in 
the later period, as apparently happened in the 14th century version of the Hittite 
Laws. Thus new discoveries and reassessment of old data converge in supporting 
the location Luwiya in inland western Anatolia.” I hope that this possibility will 
be given due consideration by all sides who participate in the debate about the 
Luwian homeland. 

Another point where I find it necessary to modify the modality of my account 
is the linguistic identification of Arzawa Luwic. In my monograph I was arguing 
for its specific affinity with Carian, a Luwic language of southwestern Anatolia 
attested through the inscriptions of the first millennium.”° The consideration 
that indirectly supports such a hypothesis is the partial overlap of Caria with the 
territory of Arzawa. But the main piece of direct support I could offer was the 
similarity between the last element of the Carian proper noun msn-ord- and 
the morpheme -aradu occurring in Arzawa names (but not in Luwian proper)."6 
This formal connection has so far stood the test of time, but the Carian com- 
pound turned out in the meanwhile to represent not the personal name, but 
more likely the relational adjective indicating the place of origin. The inscription 
pikres ue Sarwljats msnords can be translated as ‘Stele of Pikre, (son) of Sharuli- 
yat, the Masanoradean’, where Masanorada is a Carian toponym known in Greek 
transmission."” The comparison between onomastic and toponymic suffixes is 
obviously an insufficient reason to identify the two dialects. While I continue to 
believe that Carian has good chances to represent the closest surviving relative of 
Arzawa Luwic, it is necessary to keep the two dialects apart for methodological 
reasons until positive evidence for such a connection emerges."8 

An additional area where new data have been accumulated in the last few 
years is the use of Anatolian hieroglyphs in western Asia Minor. In my monograph 


2 Hoffner 1997: 32, Hawkins, this volume. 

M3 See the location of Purushanda and Salatiwar in Sani, this volume, map 12, and cf. 
ibid. map 13. 

14 | hasten to add that my revised hypothesis remains perfectly compatible with the 
common assumption that the Luwian speakers came to constitute the bulk of the popu- 
lation of the Lower Land by the second half of the 2nd millennium BC (cf. Yakubovich 
2010: 20). 

M5 Yakubovich 2010: 95-96. 

N6 Yakubovich 2010: 94. 

nN” Adiego 2010: 165. 

us A factual mistake in the relevant section of my book is the use of the dated reading 
Movoatys (Yakubovich 2010: 95) for the personal name from Lydia that has seen been 
read as Movgatov (gen.), which obviously makes it Greek. I am grateful to Dieter Schiirr 
for this correction. 
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I assumed that we had no way of knowing whether the language of the few short 
hieroglyphic inscriptions from the territory of Arzawa is Luwian or Hittite, and 
also did not exclude the possibility that all the scribes of these inscriptions were 
trained in Hattusa."9 Both of these assumptions have now to be modified in 
the light of the pioneering work of Rostislav Oreshko. The collation of the long 
known and recently published texts from the region shows that they contain 
phonetic spellings that reflect demonstrably Luwian and not Hittite lexemes.!2° 
Oreshko also indicates that at least the <la> sign had a specific graphic variant 
that occurs twice in western Anatolia and nowhere else, which enhances the 
possibility that the local hieroglyphic scribes were also locally trained.'*! Finally, 
the newly found KARAKUYU-TORBALI inscription contains a curse formula that 
bears striking resemblance to Iron Age Luwian formulae, which speaks for the 
preservation of hieroglyphic literacy in the region for some period after the col- 
lapse of pax hethitica. 

At the same time, it is not clear to me how one can use the new evidence in 
order to assert, as Oreshko does, that “there is actually no reason to claim a con- 
nection of the hieroglyphic inscriptions of western Anatolia with the Hittite pres- 
ence in the region”. The assumption that the hieroglyphic literacy in the Aegean 
area reflects “the long arm on the Empire’ is based on the absence of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions in Arzawa in the period before its fall to the power of Hattusa. So far 
as I can see, the new data at our disposal do not contain any inscriptions from 
before the end 14th century BC that would be associated with this region. This 
absence contrasts with the availability of numerous seals found at various cen- 
tral Anatolian sites, including Hattusa, which display the gradual development of 
Anatolian hieroglyphs and can be dated to the period before the 14th century BC 
on archaeological and art historical grounds.!? If the comparable archaeological 
evidence is found in the Aegean, the issue can be revisited, but as long as this has 
not happened, “the long arm on the Empire” remains the default solution. 

The similar things can be said about the linguistic part of the debate. Oreshko 
disputes the validity / cogency of my hypothesis, according to which a number 
of Anatolian hieroglyphs are acrophonically derived via the attested Hittite and 
Luwian lexemes, which in turn is consistent with the claim that the whole sys- 
tem originated in Hittite and Luwian bilingual environment.!?3 He argues instead 
that in some cases the signs in question could be derived via unattested Luwian 


N9 ‘Yakubovich 2010: 105. 

20 Oreshko, this volume, in particular the edition of SURATKAYA, graffiti 2 and KAR- 
AKUYU-TORBALI. 

121 At the same time, I would like to stress the importance of distinguishing between 
personal and regional idiosyncrasies. If a particular paleographic or orthographic deviation 
is limited to a single hand, there is no reason to generalize it to the whole region. 

22 Yakubovich 2010: 287 with ref. While I am admittedly not an archaeologist of art 
historian, Oreshko does not question the reliability of the sources I cited, but rather doubts 
their relevance. For my part, I find gratuitous his claim that we lack archaeological data 
pertaining to the prehistory of Anatolian hieroglyphs on the Aegean merely due to insuf- 
ficient development of western Anatolian archaeology. 

223 Yakubovich 2010: 290-295. 
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lexemes, while in others the mediation of unattested Lydian lexemes cannot be 
excluded. This is theoretically possible, and indeed could have been a valid way 
of resolving a contradiction between linguistic and archaeological data. But given 
that practically all the Anatolian hieroglyphic texts of the Bronze Age come from 
the Empire of Hattusa, whose elites were bilingual in Hittite and Luwian, but 
not in Lydian, it seems sufficient to operate on the basis of what is attested.!24 
If in the future one identifies alternative sources of acrophonic derivation, one 
can see whether they would fit better the available historical and archaeo- 
logical evidence. 

If hieroglyphic scribes originally came to (former) Arzawa in the footsteps of 
imperial soldiers, it is reasonable to assume that they could bring with them their 
own Luwian language. And indeed, if the initial sequence [al=wa= is identified 
correctly in SURATKAYA graffito 2, this is the marker of Hattusa Luwian, since 
this clause-initial complex simply does not occur in the dialects of Kizzuwatna 
or Istanuwa. I would not, however, overestimate the significance of this isolated 
example, especially given its imperfect state of preservation. One must hope that 
future discoveries of hieroglyphic texts from western Asia Minor contribute fur- 
ther to clarifying this issue, including the question of possible interference with 
the local Luwic vernacular. As for the ductus and orthographic practices, it is 
reasonable to assume that once a hieroglyphic scribal school was established in 
the west, it could develop its own special features. This is particularly likely if the 
traditions of hieroglyphic literacy dragged on for a while in the Aegean after the 
collapse of the Empire of Hattusa. 

The last issue that provoked serious controversy is the stratification of linguis- 
tic contacts between Luwian and Greek. My claim that “there are no Luvian lexi- 
cal borrowings into Greek that would support an Aegean contact zone”!?5 was 
consistent with the hypothesis that the bulk of Luwic population in the Aegean 
spoke western Luwic dialects, not Luwian. It was, however, not based on this 
hypothesis, but rather followed from the scarcity of linguistic phenomena that 
can be explained as results of such contacts. Annette Teffeteller challenged my 
treatment of two lexemes: Greek dénac ‘cup’ and the Homeric clitic =tap, presum- 
ably in an attempt to show that they represent key evidence for Luwian loan- 
words in Greek.!2° With regard to the second item I can only reiterate my claim 
that the semantics of Greek =tap and Luwian =tar does not match. I leave it to 
the Homerists to discuss whether Homeric =tap can be described as a “distal 
deictic marker” but I have argued in some detail that Luwian =tar has a different 
function.!2” Under these circumstances, the outward similarity between the two 
particles is most likely fortuitous. But even if they are related, inherited genetic 


24 Notwithstanding this, one must acknowledge a number of important refinements, 
which Oreshko, this volume, contributed to the study of acrophonic derivation of Ana- 
tolian hieroglyphs. Of particular interest is his plausible claim that the sign <4>=<mi> 
originally had the original phonetic value <ma/i>. 

25 Yakubovich 2010: 157. 

26 Teffeteller 2011: 457. 

27 Yakubovich 2010: 141-145. The Bachelor's thesis of David Sasseville, written under 
the supervision of Annette Teffeteller and cited in Teffeteller 2011 with reference to the 
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relationship emerges as a more likely hypothesis than lexical borrowing, among 
other things, since grammatical elements are generally less easily borrowed than 
their lexical counterparts, and one should accumulate sufficient lexical evidence 
before postulating contact origin of Wackernagel clitics. 

Teffeteller’s allegation that I dismiss the comparison between Gk. démac¢ ‘cup’ 
vs. Luw. tippas/tappas ‘sky’ is inaccurate. I regard the Anatolian origin of this 
Greek lexeme as likely, but uncertain.28 On the one hand we have convergent 
evidence for the metaphor ‘sky’ > ‘bowl’ in Ancient Anatolia, on the other hand 
Gk. démag does not mean ‘bowl’, but rather refers to an elongated cup.!?9 In Myce- 
naean Greek the word di-pa- could be used for various types of vessels with a nar- 
row neck.!8° Therefore one has to assume that if the Anatolian word for ‘sky’ was 
borrowed into Greek with the metaphoric meaning ‘bowl’ this word underwent 
further semantic development within the history of Greek. This is, in my opin- 
ion, a legitimate reason to describe an etymology as not proven. But it also has 
a formal difficulty, since the phoneme /d-/ apparently did not exist in Luwian in 
initial position. In Iron Age Luwian, at least, the sign <ta>, reserved for the weak/ 
voiced dental stop, is simply not used at the beginning of a word.!3! Furthermore 
the laryngeal feature neutralization of word-initial stops is likely to represent a 
common areal feature in central Anatolia.!°* Therefore, if Gk. démag is actually an 
Anatolian loanword, its most likely source is not Luwian, as claimed in my book, 
but a different Luwic dialect, possibly Arzawa Luwic.!83 

This brings us to an important methodological problem. The Luwic borrowings 
were likely to come into Greek from three different sources. First, we may have 
a handful of loanwords from local Luwic dialects, transmitted both in the second 
millennium BC (as possibly Gk. démac¢) and in the first millennium BC (as, for 
example Gk. épunvéug ‘interpreter’ borrowed Carian armon ‘id.’ or its west Luwic 
cognate).!34 Second, one can isolate a number of loanwords that were likely to 
be borrowed from Luwian proper in the Eastern Mediterranean contact zone, e.g. 
Gk. tbpavwos ‘tyrant’ or Hyyacog ‘Pegasus’.1°5 Third, there might be borrowings 


function of Homeric =tap does not contain the syntactic analysis of Luwian =tar. I am grate- 
ful to Mr. David Sasseville for sharing Sasseville 2010 with me ahead of its publication. 

228 Yakubovich 2010: 146. 

29 For an example of what archaeologists call depas-cups nowadays, see Bachhuber, 
thus volume, figure 3. 

130 For the ideographic representation for these vessels, see Bartonék 2002: 59. 

131 See Rieken 2008 for the value of <ta> and Yakubovich 2008: 20-24 for explaining 
the apparent instances of word-initial ta- in Iron Age Luwian as reflecting the logogram 
CAPERE. 

182 Melchert 1994: 20ff. 

183 The same can be said about the toponym Aawic in the northwest of Asia Minor, if 
this reading and the comparison with Luwian tain- ‘oil’ are indeed justified (see Yakubo- 
vich 2010: 139). The initial voiced stop in Greek speak both against the Luwian origin of 
this toponym and against its analysis as a Lycian loanword, for which I argued in Yakubo- 
vich 2010. 

134 Yakubovich 2012: 133a and Herda, this volume. 

185 Yakubovich 2010: 156-157. Note, however, that my reference to Mount Casius 
occurring in Hesiod’s Theogony is a mistake. In fact, it is mentioned in connection with 
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from Luwian proper into Greek beginning with the period when the Empire of 
Hattusa came to dominate a part of western Anatolia. This is the category whose 
existence I questioned in my book on empirical grounds. I am still unaware 
of any Greek appellatives that would vindicate the last type of language con- 
tact, but given the growing evidence for imperial culture in the west, including 
Luwian hieroglyphic inscriptions, there is no reason to deny such a theoretical 
possibility either. 

A possible candidate for the third class of loanwords pertaining to the domain 
of onomastics is the names of the Lesbian capital MutiAjvy. Alexander Dale sug- 
gests that the base Mutta- reflects the imperial name Muwatalli, while the suffix 
-ynvog (fem. -yvy) characterizes the Greek toponymy borrowed from the indig- 
enous Luwian population of Asia Minor and ultimately reflects the Luwian suf- 
fix -wann(i).86 The broad distribution of the suffix -nvog suggests Arzawa Luwic, 
not Luwian, as a possible source of borrowing, which entails no formal problems 
since the suffix *-wann/(i)- is in fact common Luwic. But the case of the stem is 
different. Whether it reflects the name of the king of Hattusa and victor at Qades, 
or that of the Mighty Storm-god (4U NIR.GAL, Luwian *muwatallis tarhunz) after 
which King Muwatalli was presumably named, we are probably dealing with 
icons of imperial culture. This argument can be strengthened by the fact that 
another imperial name Mursili is likewise attested in Lesbos as a personal name 
or title Mupotoc.187 From the structural point of view, the adjective muwatalli- is 
“Hittite/Luwian”: it contains the Luwian root muwa- ‘might’ and the Hittite suffix 
-talli-. Accordingly, one can probably talk about the “Hittite/Luwian” stratum of 
Anatolian loanwords in Greek, which is different from “west Luwic” and “Neo- 
Hittite” loanwords. In the case of Mytilene we are possibly dealing with a Hittite/ 
Luwian base extended by a productive toponymic suffix of west Luwic origin. 

In conclusion I must say that I view my reconstruction of language coexistence 
in Bronze Age western Anatolia as neither “a house of cards” nor “a solid brick”.138 
I hope that from now on it will be taken precisely for what it professes to be: a 
working model which tries to take into consideration all the meager data at our 
disposal without privileging any particular source of knowledge. At the beginning 
of my book I introduced in as an alternative to the model of Luwian eastward 
migrations advocated by Trevor Bryce!®9 and I stand by the descriptive superiority 


Typhoeus by Apollodorus of Athens in the 2nd century BC. I am grateful to Professor 
Martin West for this correction. 

186 Dale, forthcoming apud Teffeteller, this volume. The similar, but not identical ety- 
mology of Mytilene is suggested in Masson 2008: 58-59. 

187 Dale 2011. My own position expressed in Yakubovich 2010: 98, fn. 36 was probably 
over-cautious. 

138 Compare the explicit statement in my book which precedes the historical summary 
of ethnolinguistic changes in western Anatolia: “I have no illusions about the provisional 
character of my account, whose individual elements are bound to undergo refinement 
as our understanding of Anatolian languages improves and new historical sources come 
to light. Nevertheless, a cohesive and outwardly confident discourse has an advantage of 
providing a convenient reference point for future research” (Yakubovich 2010: 157). 

139 Yakubovich 2010: 3-4 discussing the approach of Bryce 2003. 
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of interpretative models advocating the Luwian homeland somewhere on the 
Central Anatolian plateau. Once new data emerge, or old data are re-evaluated, 
my model must and will be modified, as I intended to demonstrate throughout 
the present discussion. Altering particular structural elements will hopefully not 
impact the whole structure, since I have tried to lay empirical facts at its founda- 
tion and arrange unavoidable speculations on top. But if one believes that my 
approach is fundamentally flawed, it is his responsibility to suggest an alternative 
model, which should interpret the whole set of the available empirical data in a 
more economic fashion. 
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LUWIAN WORDS IN HITTITE FESTIVALS 


Susanne Gorke 


The idea for this paper came to me after reading Theo van den Hout’s 
article, where he lists words preceded by one or two Glossenkeile that can 
be considered Luwian and unmarked Luwian forms.! Recent research pro- 
poses various suggestions concerning the significance of the use of the 
Glossenkeil.2 According to Hawkins it is applied to mark Luwian words in 
Hittite texts of the 13th century BCE,? Melchert proposes that its purpose 
is to call attention to various unusual features such as innovation or dia- 
lect variation within Hittite—like a modern “sic!”* Using as a comparison 
Indo-European semantic fields of fear and superstition, Zorman came to 
the conclusion that the Glossenkeil could also be utilized to mark taboo 
words.® Obviously the precise meaning of the Glossenkeil is still under 
debate or, as van den Hout puts it: 


In most cases both the stem and the ending are Luwian, occasionally the 
ending is Hittite. Sometimes it is difficult to determine whether a specific 
form is either Luwian or Hittite but the Luwian character of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of words marked with gloss wedges suggests that the form in 
question or at least part of it was felt as Luwian by the scribe. These wedges 
to mark Luwian words start appearing in texts from the reign of Mursili II 
(ca. 1318-1295 B.C.) onward with only a single uncertain older example dat- 
ing to the earlier fourteenth century. A few other examples occur in later 
copies of Middle Hittite compositions where the possibility of a later mod- 
ernization cannot be ruled out.® 


Recently, I. Yakubovich gave a new interpretation of the phenomenon: 


I suggest that Bogazkéy scribes placed gloss marks in front of those words 
and expressions that they deemed stylistically inappropriate in a given 
context. In the case of foreign insertions, they received a gloss mark if the 


Van den Hout 2006a: 238. 

Compare Zorman 2007: 753f.; Yakubovich 2010: 370. 
Hawkins 2003: 138. 

Melchert 2005: 445f. 

Zorman 2007: 766-769. 

Van den Hout 2006a: 226f. 
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scribes considered the embedded language to be less formal than the matrix 
language.” 


Van den Hout, as mentioned, provided a list of marked and unmarked 
Luwian words known to him. This paper will focus on the subset of his 
collection occurring in the corpus of festival texts CTH 591-722. Van den 
Hout lists CTH 600 “New Year's Festival” (1 word), 617 “AN.TAH.SUM- 
Festival” (1 word), 628 “(A)isuwa-Festival” (3 words®), 638 “Festival for the 
god of HisSashapa’” (1 word), 641 “Cult of IShara” (1 word), 655 “Festival 
fragments, mentioning king Hantili’ (1 word), 669 “Festival fragment” 
(1 word), 671 “Sacrifice and Prayer to the Storm-god of Nerik” (3 words), 672 
“Monthly festival of Nerik” (3 words), 678 “Festival fragments of Nerik” (1 
word?), 682 “Festival for all Tutelary Deities” (7 words), 691 “witas§(ij)as- 
Festival” (1 word), 692 “Fragments of the witass(ij)as-Festival” (1 word), 
701 “Drinking offerings for the throne of Hebat” (1 word), 712 “Festival 
for I8tar of Samuha’” (1 word),!° 716 “Ritual for Istar of Niniveh” (1 word), 
717 “Ritual and Hymn for [8tar” (1 word) with marked Luwian words (see 
the complete list with words and reference in van den Hout 2006: 246f.). 
Additionally, he provides a list of unmarked Luwian words, that occur in 
the following festival texts: CTH 616 “AN.TAH.SUM-Festival” (1 word), 628 
“(h)isuwa-Festival” (1 word), 641 “Cult of Ishara” (1 word), 670 “Festival 
Fragments” (1 Hurrian' word), 671 “Sacrifice and Prayer to the Storm-god 
of Nerik” (1 word), 691 “witass(ij)as-Festival” (1 word), 693 “Sahhan- 
Festival” (1 word"), 694 “Fragments of Huwagsanna Festivals” (1 word!), 
700 “Inthronization ritual for Tessub and Hebat” (3 words, among them 
one Hurrian), 702 “Ritual for Hebat” (1 word), 703 “Ritual of Muwalanni” 
(1 word), 706 “Fragments of festivals for Tessub and Hebat” (2 words, 
one of them Hurrian, the other one listed as CTH 707) (van den Hout 


7 Yakubovich 2010: 370. 

8 All of the texts these words appear in are listed as CTH 500 “Fragments of Kiz- 
zuwatna Festivals and/or Rituals” in the Konkordanz (S. Kogak, hethiter.net/:hetkonk 
(v. 1.83)—September 14th 2011). 

° Related text listed as CTH 386 “Fragments of Prayers to the Storm-god of Nerik” in 
the Konkordanz (S. KoSak, hethiter.net/:hetkonk (v. 1.83)—September 14th 2011). 

10 Related text listed as CTH 808 “Recipe with Hittite and Luwian Glosses” according to 
Konkordanz (S. KoSak, hethiter.net/:hetkonk (v. 1.83)—September 14th 2011). 

N According to the Konkordanz (S. Kosak, hethiter.net/:hetkonk (v. 183)— 
September 14th 2011) the text KBo 29.92+ belongs to CTH 692 “Fragments of the witass(ij)as- 
Festival”. 

2 According to the Konkordanz (S. Kosak, hethiter.net/:hetkonk (v. 1.83)—September 14th 
2011) the texts KUB 46.51 and KBo 29.65 belong to CTH 614 “Part of AN.TAH.SUM-Festival” 
and CTH 692 “Fragments of the witass(ij)as-Festival”. 
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2006: 250). Most of the texts only show one Luwian word. Striking are 
those compositions that contain more than one Luwian word and at the 
same time do not reflect Luwian religion. Two examples of this kind will 
be discussed in the present paper, namely CTH 671 “Sacrifice and Prayer 
to the Storm-god of Nerik”, and CTH 672 “Monthly festival of Nerik”. 


CTH 671 and CTH 672 belong to the festivals of the town of Nerik, an 
important Hattian-Anatolian cultic center for the Hittites from the Old 
Hittite period on. During the purulli-festival, the most important festival 
of the town, the gods, especially the Storm-god of Nerik, affirmed the Hit- 
tite king as ruler of the land, hence strengthening his legitimacy. During 
the Early Empire, it was no longer possible to celebrate the purulli-festival 
in Nerik due to conflicts with the Ka8kaeens, inhabitants of Northern 
Anatolia—its location moved to Hakmis and then to Utruna further south. 
The situation changed when Hattusili III became the Hittite king. He was 
able to defeat the KaSkaeens and incorporate Nerik into Hittite territory. 
Most texts concerning Nerik come from the time of HattuSili III and his 
successors celebrating the rebuilding of the city and the reestablishment 
of its temples and cultic rites.8 

As for CTH 672 “Monthly festival of Nerik” or “Edict of Tuthaliia IV 
in favor of the cults of the Storm-god of Nerik” (according to Souckova 
2010) van den Hout (2006: 246) listed three words marked by Glossenkeil 
(labeled as : in this article): alpassa/i-, gahari- and tarwa(na)ssa/i-, all in 
KBo 2.4. The text ensemble itself consists of four texts: KUB 56.48, KBo 
23.95, KUB 56.49, and KBo 2.4, all of them written down in the Empire 
period. According to the reconstruction of the text ensemble by Souckova"* 
the relevant parts belong to offerings to the storm-god of Nerik and to 
Zahpuna on the fourteenth day of a month. 


The first word, tarwa(na)8Sa/i-, appears in the following context: KBo 2.4 
obv. ii (4) 1 @SDILIM.GAL AD.KID IN-BU :tar-wa-a8-8i-i8 ku-it (5) im-ma 
IN-BU EN °®Une-ri-ik ti-e-mi-ia-zi (6) nu-kdn A-NA °SD{LIM.GAL AD.KID 
a-pa-a-at (7) is-hu-wa-an-zi “A bowl of reed: tarwassi fruit; whatever fruit 
the lord of Nerik finds, one fills that into the bowl of reed.” According 


13 For the town of Nerik and its festivals see Haas 1970; Haas 1994: 696-700; Gorke 
2010: 61-63. 

4 Souckova 2010: 285-287. 

15 First treatment of the text by Haas 1970: 279-292. 
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to Melchert,!® tarwa(na)ssi is nom.sg. and refers to fruit. A derivation 
from Luwian taru- “wood” resp. *tarwanna/i- “tree” proposed by Starke!” 
is quite possible. Two other attestations “I ¢SDILIM.GAL AD.KID IN-BI/U 
(::)tar-wa-na-a8-8i-is” “a bowl of reed (with) tarwanaés%i fruit” in obv. ii 32 
and rev. iv 12 with and without wedge glosses don’t reveal any further 
information. 


The second word gahari- occurs in the following parts: KBo 2.4 obv. ii 
(19)...1 NINDA.GUR,.RA BA.BA.ZA (20) :ga-ha-ri-i§ tar-na-as and with- 
out Glossenkeil in KBo 2.4 rev. iii (24) 1 NINDA.GUR,.RA BA.BA.ZA ga-ha- 
ri-i 1 UP-NI “one thick bread of mash of barley gahari of a tarna-mesure / 
of a handfull’. Melchert!® suggests a type of bread (nom.sg.) also because 
of its possible determination with NINDA, noting that “Luwian status is 
not assured, but probable”.!9 

The third Luwian word in this text is also likely to denote a type of 
bread. KBo 2.4 obv. ii (22) 1 NINDA.GUR,.RA BA.BA.ZA :al-pa-a8-si-is 
tar-na-as KBo 2.4 rev. iii (26) 1 NINDA.GUR,.RA BA.BA.ZA al-pa-a8-si-is 1 
UP-NI KBo 2.4 rev. iv (4’) [... BJA-BA.ZA al-pa-a8-si-iS tar-na-as. Accord- 
ing to Melchert,”° this type of bread in nom.sg. is a Luwian loanword into 
Hittite.?! 


In addition to these words cited by van den Hout, the corpus of CTH 672 
offers two more words marked by Glossenkeitl: :ha-ar[- in KUB 56.48 obv. 
i 12 and :ki(-ik-ri-i3) in KBo 23.95 obv. 5’. Nothing can be said concerning 
the first broken word, but the second one seems to be a type of bread as 
well, as it occurs in KUB 56.48 obv. ii 16 as 1 NINPAKj-ik-ri-i8 $ [A 2 U]P-NI.?? 
Another attestation with neither determination nor Glossenkeil occurs in 


16 Melchert 1993: 219. 

17 Starke 1990: 428f. footnote 1555 “Baumobst”. 

18 Melchert 1993: 98. 

19 He also discusses (and rather denies) connections to “!NPA)kaggari-/kagri-, a word 
borrowed from Syria or Mesopotamia, proposed by Hoffner 1974: 166f. and HEG I: 460. See 
also the discussion of further attestations in Hoffner 1974: 166f. 

20 Melchert 1993: 10. 

21 Hoffner 1974: 150, mentions a further attestation that does not seem to denote a 
bread (Bo 7919 obv. 8’: :al-pa-a-a8-Si-ia) and notes possible adjectival derivations of alpa- 
“cloud” or of the town name Alpassgiya. 

22 Cf. KUB 56.48 obv. ii 36a. HED 4: 175 lists it as a byword of BA.BA.ZA “mash”; as it 
is used like the before mentioned alpassi- and gahari- and because it sometimes shows a 
determination with NINDA, the denotation of a sort of bread is more likely. Presumably 
no Luwian word; it is not mentioned in Hoffner 1974 or Melchert 1993. 
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KBo 2.4 obv. ii 17: 1 NINDA.GUR,.RA BA.BA.ZA ki-ik-ri-i$ ¥2 UP-NI. More- 
over, the corpus shows several attestations of Tdu-up-pa-a8-ha-in-zi,?3 
formally a Luwian nom.pl.c. of TUduppashai- “a kind of soup”. 

In sum, the “(Edict on) Monthly festival(s) of Nerik” CTH 672 shows 
several words with Glossenkeilen, one of them classifying fruits, the others 
denoting kinds of bread within the rich lists of offerings to gods. Two of 
them seem to be Luwian words. Additionally, one word denoting a kind 
of meal is attested with a Luwian inflection. 


The second text under consideration here is CTH 671 “Sacrifice and Prayer 
to the Storm-god of Nerik”. The text describes sacrifices to the Storm- 
god of Nerik who left his town in anger.24 A GUDU,,-priest brings offer- 
ings to chthonic gods, before evoking them and the storm-god of Nerik 
from the Netherworld, from the Maragsanta-River, the Sea and other places. 
The Luwian words marwatar, ipatarmay(a)-, lalama/i- and halwatnazza- 
occur within those Hittite evocations. 

The first one is /alama/i- marked by the Glossenkeil in the following part: 
KUB 36.89 obv. (20) pé-ra-an-wa-as-si-i|a... ]x-ra-an-kan UGU GEg¢-ia-za 
Kl-za (21) 4U URUne-ri-ik [ ...i-wa-te-e|d-du (or: u-i]d-du) (22) 4ZA-BA,- 
BA, URUl...|x-za ma-ni-ia-ah (23) u-id-du-wa-ra-as x[...|x#"4 :la-la-a-ma 
pé-ra-an ar-nu-ud-du “Before him/it [let...]. Let him [bring(?) (or: he 
shall come,)] the Storm-god of Nerik up from the Dark Earth. [...] Hand 
over the War God of the city of [...]. Let him come and before [the... | 
bring itemized lists(?).’25 According to Melchert,?® lalama is coll.pl. of 
lalama/i- “itemized list, receipt”; in contrast, the CHD follows Haas,?” who 
calls the meaning “receipt” wenig iiberzeugend, and refers to this evidence 
as “problematic”.® 


The second word, ipatarmay(a)-, occurs in the following context: KUB 
36.89 rev. (11) zi-ik-ma-wa 'P[ma-ra-as-]Sa-a[n-ta-as A-N]A "U U8Une-ri-ik 


23 KUB 56.48 obv. ii 23, rev. iii 20’, 38’, KBo 2.4 obv. ii 28, rev. iii 32, rev. iv 9’. Cf. HEG 
III: 447. 

24 The main text is KUB 36.89. For a possible historical background and a treatment of 
the text see Haas 1970: 140-174. 

25 Cf. Haas 1970: 145 and Hoffner 1998: 23. 

26 Melchert 1993: 122. 

27 CHD L-N: 26; Haas 1970: 164. 

8 Further evidence of Luwian /alama/i- (according to Melchert 1993: 122) is found in 
Gerichtsprotokollen and inventories; KUB 13.35 (CTH 293 “Gerichtsprotokoll relating to 
Ukkura”); KBo 9.91 (CTH 241 “Inventory of chests”); KBo 18.153 (CTH 242 “Inventories of 
metals, weapons and tools”); KBo 31.53 (CTH 246 “Inventories of furniture” (?)). 
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ZI-ni_ ma-ni-in-ku-w[a-an-za] (12) 'ma-ra-as-8a-an-ta-as-wa_an-na-al- 
‘la-za’ :i-pa-at-tar-ma-ia-an a-ar-sa-as (13) “U-as-ma-wa-ra-an wa-ah-nu-ut 
nu-wa-ra-an “UTU-i DINGIR-LIM-an ar-sa-nu-ut ®Une-r[i-ik-ki-wa-ra-an| 
(14) ma-an-ni-in-ku-wa-an ar-Sa-nu-ut “You however, [Mara8]8a[nta] river, 
are clo[se to] the soul of the Storm-god of Nerik. The MaraSSanta River once 
flowed westward, but the Storm-god turned it and made it flow toward 
the Sun-god of the gods. He made it flow near Ner[ik].’*° This translation 
follows Melchert,?° who describes (patarmayan as Luwian nom.-acc.sg.n. 
used as an adverb of the adjective ipatarmay(a)- “westward” derived from 
the noun ipatarma- “west”?! 


The next example, marwatar, appears with Glossenkeil only in a com- 
pletely broken context: KUB 36.89 rev. (25) [...] (26) :ma-ar-wa-ta-ni- 
ma-za an-da|...]. According to Melchert,* it might be the dat.-loc.sg. of 
*marwatar | marwatn- “blackness” (or similar) or a Luwian pres.2.pl. of 
*mar(ru)wa- “to blacken, darken”.33 

The last Luwian words in CTH 671 occur in the following context 
without Glossenkeile: KUB 36.89 rev. (38) [...-a]n-zi ha-ah-hu ku-wa-pi 
is-dam-ma-as-Sa-zi (39) [kar(?)-az(?)-za(?)-s]i-kdn an-da hal-wa-at-na- 
az-za-i...“...as long as they (the gods) hear the fahhu, he becomes 
excited in [his heart(?)].”34 According to Melchert,?°> the word in bold is 
a pres.3.sg. of halwatnazza- “become excited” (or similar) as an inchoa- 
tive to *halwatnda(i)- “be excited”, whereas Starke®® votes for a translation 
“zien” (to be angry / to become irritated) as a derivation from *halwattar/ 
halwattn- n. “Zorn, Wut”.3” Yakubovich®® stresses the Luwian origin of the 
word: “A question whether we are dealing here with a Luvian foreign word 


29 See Haas 1970: 150-153 (“floss einen anderen Lauf”) and Hoffner 1998: 24 (“flowed 
astray(?)”). 

30 Melchert 1993: 91. 

31 Further evidence is attested in KUB 16.57 and KUB 22.17 (according to Melchert 
1993: 91), both CTH 582 “Fragments of Oracle Texts”. 

32 Melchert 1993: 142. 

33 Likewise Starke 1990: 486; meaning unknown according to CHD L-N: 203a. HED 6: 
89f. decides for a dat.-loc.sg. of marwat(t)ar “in darkness”. 

34 Cf. for the first part HW? H 2b; for the second part Haas 1970: 155 “ist er [in sei]Jnem 
[Inneren] zornerfiillt (??)”. 

35 Melchert 1993: 50. 

36 Starke 1990: 475. 

37 See also the discussion in HW? H: 91b—92b and HED 3: 50. 

38 Yakubovich 2010: 55. 
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or with an assimilated borrowing likewise cannot be resolved at the pres- 
ent time. Nevertheless, the Luvian origin of this verb is certain, ...” 


Connected to this word is the evidence of the following sentence: KUB 
36.89 obv. (31) [an-da-|wa-ra-aé ti[-ia-a]d-[d]u 9U UUne-ri-ik “w-[ru-un- 
te-mu-i|a hal-wa-at-na-al-li-in-wa-za (32) [ZI(?)]-an pé-ra-an [ar-ha] e-ep- 
du nu-wa-kdn [...|-wa a-pé-ia ar-ha tar-ni “May the Storm-god of Nerik 
e[nt]er. May W[uruntemu] take [out] irritation from before [his mind]. 
May you release there [...]."39 According to Melchert,*° falwatnallin is 
Acc.Sg.c. from halwatnalla/i- “excited” (or similar) that is a derivation of 
*halwattar/halwattn- according to Starke.*! 


On the whole, the Luwian evidence of the “Sacrifice and Prayer to the 
Storm-god of Nerik” CTH 671 shows Luwian words with Luwian grammat- 
ical features fully integrated into the Hittite text. Most of them are marked 
by a Glossenkeil, and they all carry essential contextual information. 

The investigation of texts concerning festivals of the northern Anato- 
lian town of Nerik revealed several Luwian words. In CTH 671 “Sacrifices 
and Prayer to the Storm-god of Nerik” Luwian words with Luwian gram- 
matical features with and without Glossenkeil seem to be fully integrated 
into the texts that were written in the Empire Period. Moreover, they bear 
essential information for the understanding of the sentences. The exam- 
ples of CTH 672 “(Edict of) Monthly festival(s) of Nerik” with and without 
Glossenkeil were designations for bread, food or fruit. 

It is difficult to judge this evidence in relation to the history of develop- 
ment of the texts. It can either mean that these texts were created in the 
Hittite Empire Period and don’t have any older forerunners. Or scribes 
involved older written tradition in their texts, which left hints of their 
editorial work. 


To answer these questions one should also consider further features. All 
four texts belonging to the corpus of CTH 672 were written during the 


39 This translation is following Hoffner 1998: 23. Differently Haas 1970: 147: “Er soll 
[ein]tr[et]en; der Wettergott von Nerik u[nd] die W[uruntemu] sollen die Gereiztheit (??) 
vor dem [Sinn weg]nehmen! Und [den Zorn] lass los!” See also HED 3: 50: “may (so-and- 
so) remove quarrelsome (spirit?)’. 

40 Melchert 1993: 49. 

41 Starke 1990: 475 where he translates falwatnallin(-) [ZI-Jan with “den zornigen, 
wiitenden Sinn”. 
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Empire period or in late Empire times.** The incipit cites king Tuthaliya, 
son of Hattusili, most likely Tuthaliya IV. One can hardly find any hints 
to older language that might reflect older Vorlagen of cultic regulations. 
Concerning the use of the Glossenkeil*? text KBo 4.2 seems to have the 
tendency to not write them in the later parts of the text: obv. i shows 
no Glossenkeil—and no word where one would expect it. Obv. ii shows 
tarwassis, gaharis and alpassis with Glossenkeil whereas in rev. iii or iv 
those words are not preceded by one. 

Moreover, only two texts within the corpus show Glossenkeil at all. 
Most instances are found in KBo 2.4 that according to Souckova* dis- 
plays various corrections, but is in comparison to KUB 56.48 and KUB 
56.49 better regulated. On the other hand, the second text showing sev- 
eral Luwian words with or without Glossenkeil, KUB 56.48, is rather inat- 
tentively made with over edge writing, lots of erasures and added lines. 
In addition, alpassa/i-, tarwanassa/i- and Tduppashai- are only attested 
in this text corpus. 


In comparison, the main text of CTH 671, KUB 36.89, is a single column 
text, accurately made with only a few erasures and forgotten signs, espe- 
cially in the lower reverse. Its words with Luwian roots are all attested in 
other texts, too. The text is written and most likely also composed in the 
Empire period. Nevertheless, hints to older tradition are clearly visible, 
especially in the use of Hattian language in obv. 10, the blessing motives 
of “prosperity, life and long years” in obv. 16, 33, or the making of the king 
as governor of the gods in rev. 49.45 

This leads to the conclusion that for neither CTH 671 nor CTH 672 older 
written precursors (Vorlagen) were used. Nevertheless, old themes were 
incorporated into the composition of CTH 671. The integration of Luwian 
words known also from other texts with and without Glossenkeil as well as 
the accurate shape of the tablet seem to be the product of a well-trained 


42 KUB 56.48 (NS), KBo 23.95 (NS), KUB 56.49 (LNS), KBo 2.4 (NS) according to 
S. Kosak, hethiter.net/: hetkonk (v. 1.83)—September 20th 2011. 

43 Tt has to be kept in mind that the use of the Glossenkeil might find different explana- 
tions according to the text genre. Even within one text various aspects of the words might 
be marked. See Yakubovich 2010: 368-378. 

4 Souckova 2010: 281. 

45 See for instance the Old Hittite Foundation Ritual CTH 414.1 (S. Gérke (ed.), hethiter. 
net/: CTH 414.1); cf. CHD L-N: 163-169 words related to maniyahh- “to hand over, to govern 
(and similar)” and 237f. s.v. miyatar “growth, abundance” for further examples; cf. Klinger 
1996: esp. 738-740. 
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scribe and even if the find spots of the texts are not known, a final copy 
for archival use is presumable. 

CTH 672 on the other hand offers rather careless texts that might hint 
to a work in progress. For this ensemble Yakubovich’s suggestion of less 
formal words marked by Glossenkeil to be worked on at a later point in 
time*® might be a good explanation. This would also account for the 
notice that most of the words marked by Glossenkeil in CTH 672 are hapax 
legomena—and might have been “corrected” in a further step of edito- 
rial work. The find spot of Bityiikkale buildings H and E as well as the 
fact that not every occurrence is marked could nevertheless be a counter- 
argument. As S. Alaura pointed out, Bk. E was likely a royal archive from 
the time of HattuSili III on.4” Therefore, one would rather expect edited 
copies being preserved there. 

On the whole, it is difficult to explain the frequent attestations of 
Luwian words in comparison to other festival texts. The thoughts pre- 
sented in this paper are no more than first steps toward a possible expla- 
nation. However, it seems more or less clear that no tablets of the old 
cults of Nerik were at the disposal of Hittite scribes in Empire times in 
the Hittite capital. 
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CTH 767.7—THE BIRTH RITUAL OF PITTEI: 
ITS OCCASION AND THE USE OF LUWIANISMS 


Mary R. Bachvarova 


INTRODUCTION 


I discuss here a Late New Hittite birth incantation attributed to a cer- 
tain woman named Pittei, which was published as KUB 44.4 + KBo 13.241. 
The incantation, which abounds in Luwianisms and expressions found 
in other Luwian incantations, has received several important treatments 
that have shed light on its function, its relationship with other Luwian 
texts, and the interaction between the Hittite and Luwian languages. But, 
I think there is more to be said with regard to the writing down of the text 
and the occasion of its performance. I argue here that it was performed 
to counteract the evil omen of a red moon rising, not a lunar eclipse, as 
suggested by Giorgieri.! In addition, Yakubovich? has discussed the text as 
‘a convincing case of code-switching practiced by a Luvian native speaker 
in the Empire Period.’ I argue that the reason for the code-switching is not 
Pittei’s poor mastery of Hittite, but the need to keep certain words that 
create assonance and alliteration, as shown by a study of the second part 
of her incantation, comparing it to other versions. The Luwianisms could 
not have been translated into Hittite without the incantation losing some 
of its efficacy. 

I first present my edition and translation. Afterwards follows a discus- 
sion of the text. I then discuss the activity of the scribe, showing that the 
text is an unedited first draft dictated by Pittei. 1 compare this first draft 
with three other Luwian or Luwian-origin incantations that have close 
parallels with Pittei’s Ritual, to explain the use of the Luwianisms in the 
texts. I close with a comment on the spelling of Luwian words by Hittite 
scribes, and a suggestion concerning certain puzzling Luwian words end- 
ing in -ma. 


1 Giorgieri 2004. 
2 Yakubovich 2010: 403. 
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1, EDITION AND TRANSLATION? 


1 [UM-MA| ‘Pit-te-i ma-a-an DUMU-an ar-ma-iz-zi 

2 [ne-p]i-Sa-as-za GE,-i wa<-as>-si-ya-at nu-za :du-wi-ip* (erasure) wa-as-si- 
ya<-at> 4SIN-as-ma<-za> e-es-ha-ni-ya wa-as-8i-ya<-at> 

3 [nu?] US-as KUS.HLA pu-tal-li-it-ta nu-za US-a¥ SIGAG.U.TAG.GA ME-as 
nu-za US-as SISPAN ME-aé x? x?5 (or erasure?) 

4 [x S]U-za wa-ri-wa-ra-an pa-ah-hur har-ta SU-az-ma :dan-na-am-ma GIR.HLA 
har-ta 

5 [n]a-as-kdan an-da-an :za-al-la-u-wa-ra i-ya-an-ni-ig nu-kdn a-as-ki-us® :mu-ut- 
ti-ya-an-za™ [ x x ] MUNUSKT STKIL 

6 (erasure) nu-us-8i-kdn IGl-an-da mi-e-es-ta :za-am-ma-an-ti-is DUMU-i88 SA 
LIL <@ISTAR pu-w[a_]9 x 

7 na-as HUS-ri-ya-ad-da-at ti-e-ri-te-e&-ta nu-us-si-kdn KAxU-i§ ta-pu-Sa pa-it 

8 IGLHLA-wa KLMIN 9 02U0R.HLA KLMIN na-an-za-an SAG!.DU DU-at na-an 
UGU Si-ya-es-ki'-iz-zi 

9 AMA DUMULNITA tas-ku-pa-it nu-us-Sa-an GAM AN-za “U-as a-us-ta e-ni-ma- 
wa ku-it 


3 My edition and translation of the text are based on the editions, discussions, and 
translations of Beckman 1983: 176-199, Starke 1985: 233-236, Giorgieri 2004, Haas 2006: 
240-241, and Dardano 2010. The notes and discussion that follow focus on what I consider 
to be my original contributions to the interpretation of the text, rather than reiterating its 
full bibliography, which was ably covered by Giorgieri. 

4 Starke 1985: 233: :du-wi,-is'; Giorgieri 2004: 411 and Dardano 2010: 76, 77-78 (with 
earlier refs.): :du- wis-ya', taking it as a n./a. neut. pl. of an i-stem adjective, only possible if 
the word is Hittite, not Luwian, despite the Glossenkeil. 

5 The final two signs that are illegible may have been erased incompletely. The traces 
are consistent with SU-za. One wonders whether the scribe started to write the beginning 
of the next ‘verse’ of rhythmic prose, then reconsidered, thinking that verse end and line 
end should coincide. At first the scribe breaks up the text into lines so that line end corre- 
sponds to sentence end, sometimes writing into the edge (rev. 5, 12), sometimes stopping 
early (rev. 4, 10, 24). After rev. 24 he gives up doing this. 

6 askius: NH comm. nom./acc. pl. with motion, under Luwian influence (Giorgieri 
2004: 412). On the Luwian origin of forms with i-motion in Hittite, see Rieken 1994 and 
Rieken 2006: 273 and Melchert 2005: 456. 

7 :muttiyanza: I take this as a Luwian stem with a Hitt. comm. nom. sing. ending 
attached, but other readings are possible. 

8 DUMU-is: note that the underlying word is probably Luwian, or the Hittite word with 
Luwian (-motion, as opposed to DUMU-an (rev. 1, 33). 

% Dardano 2010: 76: pu-ut[; as possible support for the reading pu-w[a ], compare the 
close of the process of birth in the MH Luwian birth ritual KBo 8.130 iii 4-6’, spoken by a 
LUA.ZU: [za8=pa] unattis puw[a kuwati asta]/ [ndn]un=ha=a8 apati ayaru. “As this woman 
formerly was, let her now be so again.” The ritual’s ending is similar to the opening of Pit- 
tei’s Ritual: ki Sipat man MUNUS-za arma|{izzi] “This incantation (is used) when a woman 
gives bi[rth]” (iii 7’-8’), and there are other verbal parallels (translit. Starke 1985: 224; also 
see discussion of Beckman 1983: 228). 
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10 nu GIM-an UL ku-it-ki na-at da-pi-an EGIR-pa QA-TAM-MA kap'-wa-iz-zi'® 

ll nu-wa-kan a-pdd-da-x(erasure?) ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki tug-um-me-ni pa-a-an-du-wa 
DINGIR.MAH<.MES> nu-us-8i pé-ra'-an! MUNUS<MES-SA_7U 

12 kar-Si-kar-si shar-Sa-a-ni-in ME-an<-du> SA! KASKAL-NI :ku-wa-ri-in ME-an- 
d[u | x [ -A]R’-DI’-ma’ [SAH]AR.HIA-us ME-an-du 

13 tu-lizya-as NAq-[an ME]-an-du N4*pé-ru-na-as GURUN ME-an-du Si-(erasure )- 
ya-wa-xx [| x [ ME-a]n-du 

14. Tl-an NA,-an ME-an-du na-at ku-wa-as-ku-wa-as-Sa-an-du na-at 1.NUN IGI- 
an-d[a im-mi-ya-an-du’] 

15 nu-kdn A-NA DUMU.NITA :du-ma-an-ti-ya-la-as an-da i-ya-an-du an-na-an- 
ma GAM wa-a[r-pa-an-du’] 

16 a-wa-an ar-ha ti-i-ya :zu-un-ni-mi-i8-ti :ma-an-na-i-mi-i8 ki-i-ma [| x-ki 

17 na-at e-es-ta SIGs-in pa-id-du-wa-at SIG;-in na-at nam-ma S[AG.DU-SU? ]x 
me-ma-i 

18 2-SU hu-uk-zill 


22 EME.HLA EME.HI.A ku-wa-pé-wa pa-it-te[-ni] N“4pé-ru-ni :pal-hu-na pa-a-i-u- 


e-ni A GAMxNI 

23 A-NA NA47ZU) :du-wa-ar-nu-ma-a[n-zi2 p]a-a-i-u-e-ni UR.MAH GIS-ru-an-zi 
KILMIN 

24 UR.BAR.RA :pa-tal-ha-u-na KLMIN :za-am-ma-an-ti<-in>!3 DUMU.NITA la- 
la-u-na' KI.MIN 


25 na-at EGIR-pa wa-ah-nu-zi a-as-ma-wa-ra-at u-wa-an-zi* UH4.HLA-us 
MUNUS.MES-i#' ; 

26 :Au-u-wa-an-da-za NM4Z.U-in x? [d]a'!’-a-i SSHASHUR'-an-zal® KI.MIN 8i-wa-al 
har-zi 


10 So Giorgieri 2004: 414. 

NA section belonging to the unrelated text on the obverse interrupts here. 

22 :duwarnuma[nzi: Yakubovich 2010: 375, with note 67, suggests the Glossenkeil is 
used here with the Hittite infinitive because the verb stem used is of a lower register than 
the NH duwarniya-, or alternatively that it is just a scribal error. 

13 See below for a discussion of this emendation. 

4 asma=war=at uwanzi: either “they come,” with -at as intrans. comm. n. pl., or “they 
see them/it,” with -at as comm. acc. pl. or neut. n./a. sing. I prefer the interpretation of 
Beckman 1983: 179, rather than that of Giorgieri 2004: 415. 

15 GISHASHURanza is problematic. What is written is GIS TAG AN ZA. Beckman 1983: 
178, 196 interpreted the signs as GIS (= ©SHASHUR) takanza: “(she takes) the apple from 
the earth,” assuming the rare nasal ablative, which otherwise has been supposed for tekan 
only in the equally problematic MH CTH 430.3 = KBo 17.60 obv. 6-7: 1 NINDA.SE ta-mi-in- 
ga-mar ta-ka'-an-za | | da-a-ah-h]i (translit. Beckman 1983: 60), see HEG T: 293. I believe 
it is best to treat it as Luw. neut. acc. with -sa/-za of Samlu(wan)-. Also see note 21. 
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27 IGl-an-da-za-as-kdn'® gar-hi-ya-at[” m]a-an-ni-i8 MUNUS-i8!8 MUNUSS A, 
ZU N44ZU'-Sa-a8-kdn'!9 EME-an 

28 ku-e-er'-du Si-wa-la'-za-an° IG[LH]I.A-wa ta-as-wa-ah-ha-an-du ©SHASHUR- 
lu-wa-an-za-ma-as-kan*} 

29 ZUo-us da-an-du wa-ah-nu-ut HUL-lu-ug EME-a¥ MUNUS-za EN-SU ar-ha 
€-€2-2A 

30 ku-is-wa-kdn ke-e-da-ni DUMU-[[i] HUL-lu [td]k-ki-is-iz-zi AN-is pal-ha-am- 
ma<-an>?? a-us-du 

31 Kl-an gi-nu-wa-an-da<-an> a-us-du DINGIR GAL ¢U.G[UR]?? :pal-pa-da<- 
am>24mi-in KI.MIN “/STAR-an: pa-par-ta-ma25 

32 a-us-du US-an za-ap-pi-an KI.MIN26 UR.MAH-an GIS-ru-an-da-an KI.MIN 
UR.BAR.RA :pa'-tal-ha-an-da-an KI.MIN 

33 MUS-[as*] GIR.MES KLMIN ku-iS-wa ku-u-un! DUMU-an (erasure) :da-wa-al- 
li-it-ti ku-i$-wa-as-si-kan HUL-lu ta[k]-ke-es-iz-zi 

34 nu ki-i EGIR-pa wa-ah-nu-zi 


16 [GI-anda=za=as=kan: As the CHD §: 252 notes, the order of the clitics in the chain is 
inverted, a rare by-product of pressure from Luwian, like the doubling of the enclitic -an 
in rev. 8; this example can be added to those discussed by Yakubovich 2010: 366. 

1” Sarhiyat: on this preterit form (not sar-hi-ya-at[-ta]), see CHD S: 252, where possible 
meanings are discussed. 

18 MUNU-i8s: As noted by the CHD L-N: 163, Luwian wanattis should lie behind the 
Sumerogram. 

19 NA47{j!-§-aS=kan: Others have bracketed the enclitic pronoun here and in rev. 28 
(Starke 1981: 154; Soysal 1989: 176), but I see it as a dative plural form, a “dative of disadvan- 
tage,” as discussed with reference to other passages by Hoffner/Melchert 2008: 258-259, 
373-374). 

20 As Rieken 1999: 450 notes, the comm. sg. =an does not match the neut. pl. Sakuwa. 
I see this as a double accusative construction, with accusative of person affected and accu- 
sative of body part. 

21 GISHASHUR-luwanza: a rare nasal ablative, cf. the NH parallel Fragment of Repul- 
sion Ritual: CTH 453.9 = KBo 52.23 i 1-3: [nu N]44Z0 NAy-an SSHASHUR fhar[mi.... 
ISTU SSHASHUR ZUg-SU da[ndu (translit. F. Fuscagni at hethiter.net/:CTH 453.9 (TRde 
24.08.2011) and see discussion Beckman 1983: 197), also see CHD §: 113. But, also note 
KUB 35.145 rev. 18’—20’, translated below, in which the noun could be either ablative or 
ergative, a possibility also for LNH Ritual of Hutusi, on a Campaign: CTH 732.3.B = IBoT 
3.89 rev. 5’: -a]nza ZUg.HLA-us dau (Soysal 1989: 188; Tischler 2002: 348-349). Although 
much of Starke’s discussion of this sentence is out-dated (Starke 1981: 153-154), he is right 
to note the possibility of confusion between a Luwian neut. n./a. sing. form and a Hittite 
abl. form. 

22 So CHD ad loc. 

23 Traces do not match, but I follow the readings of previous editors. 

24 So CLL: 165. 

25 :papartama: The CHD ad loc. assumes a missing -an to produce a common gender 
form, but as Giorgieri 2004: 416 points out, if the word modifies ISTAR it should show 
i-motion. See below for discussion of the form. 

26 US-an zappian KI.MIN: compare KUB 35.145 rev. 15’: [hinga]n zappiyan ausdu. This 
text is discussed below. 
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rev.1 [Thus says] Pittei when (a woman) gives birth to a child:?” 
2 Heaven cloaked itself in the night. It clothed itself... And, the Moon-god 
put on bloody things. 
3 He girded himself with skins?® of blood. He took his arrow(s) of death. He 
took his bow of death. 
4 In one hand he held blazing fire; in the other hand he held a drawn 


sword.?9 
5 He proceeded inside quickly. Mighty one, s/he...the gates [ _] the girl.3° 
6 He was born before him/her, the zammanti§ child. [star of the field 
formerly]. 
7 She was filled with fear, she was afraid. Her mouth went sideways. 
8 Her eyes likewise. Her nine limbs likewise. She (the midwife) treated her, 


her head, (while) she was repeatedly pressing her from above. 
9 The mother (of) the son cried aloud. The Storm-god looked down from 
heaven. “What is that? 


10 How is there nothing?” He (the Storm-god) recounts it all afterwards in 
the same way.*! 

ll “Here? we are taking from somebody. Let the Great Goddesses come.” 
Before her let the midwives 

12 take the karsikarsi-ointment, the farsanin. Let them take the kwwari 


(dust?) of the road. Let them take the dust of... 

13 Let them [take] the stone of the assembly, let them take the fruit of the 
rock,....[  ] let them take. 

14 Let them take the living rock. Let them grind it. [Let them mix] it wit[h] 


butter. 

15 Let them apply to the son, in his ears. And, [let them] cl[ean] the mother 
below. 

16 Go away! You are zunnumis (and) mannaimis.9° But, this [ _ ]. 


17 It was good. Let it come as a good thing. Furthermore, it [ his] hfead _ ]. 
18 She says a second spell:34 


27 | follow the translation of Haas 2006: 240, which makes more sense than the usual 
“when a woman is pregnant”. 

28 Dardano 2010: 76 takes KUS.HL.A as ‘quiver’, but ignores the parallels from Zarpiya’s 
Ritual, discussed below. 

29 Taking the pl. as plurale tantum. 

30 “Costui (il bambino’) si mise in movimento, le forze di resistenza della cervice 
dell’utero [...-o] la giovane” (Dardano 2010: 76). 

31 | follow the interpretation of Giorgieri 2004: 414. 

32 apadda: either ‘here’ or ‘therefore’. Giorgieri 2004: 410: “Wir wollen damit (es = das 
Bése) jemanden (weg)nehmen!” With reference to the same expression in the Myth of 
Fire (KUB 17.8 iv 16-17), Kellerman 1987: 219: “par conséquence, nous (la) prendrons a 
quelqu’un”; Hoffner 1998: 33: “Shall we take it from someone?” I choose the spatial mean- 
ing because of the verb of motion in the following sentence. 

33 For this interpretation see Melchert 2003a: 203. 

34 My interpretation follows Giorgieri 2004: 414. 
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22 Tongues, tongues, where are y[ou] going? We are going to flatten out the 
rock.... 

23. Weare going to brea[k] the obsidian. Likewise to confine the lion. 

24 Likewise to fetter the wolf. Likewise to lift the zammantis son. 

25 She turns them back. “There they come, the sorceress-women!” 

26 She [t]akes the obsidian from the Aiwanda. Likewise the apple. She holds 
the knife. 

27  “{She] confronts them, the [m]annis woman, the midwife. Let her cut off 
his/her tongue with the obsidian. 

28 Let them blind him/her in his/her eyes with the dagger. Let them take his/ 
her teeth with the apple. 

29 Woman, turn away the evil tongues. Eat up their lord.” 

30 “Who contrives evil for this child, let him/her see heaven flattened.2> 

31 Let him/her see the earth opened. Likewise the great god Zilipuri®® blazing. 
Let him/her see Star papartama (neut. n./a. s.). 

32 Likewise ruinous?’ death. Likewise the lion confined. Likewise the wolf fet- 
tered. 

33 Likewise the feet [of] the snake, who...this child, who contrives evil for 
him.” 

34 This she turns back. 


2. INTERPRETATION 


First of all, who was Pittei? As Beckman®® notes, a woman named Pit- 
tiya or Pattiya, who was punished for involvement in palace intrigues, is 
mentioned in an oracle text from the time of Tudhaliya IV (CTH 566 = 
KUB 22.70 obv. 35, etc.).39 It appears she was the mother-in-law of the 
king, whose illness was the concern of the set of inquiries.*° If Pittiya were 
the same person as Pittei, we would be able to make some interesting 
conclusions about the linguistic competency of one member of the royal 
family, and certainly a consideration would be whether women and men 


had the same linguistic competencies. Unfortunately, this subject must 
be laid aside here. 


35 | follow the translation of Giorgieri 2004: 415-416, rather than the CHD P: 64, ‘split 
open’. See below for further discussion. 

36 For 4U.GUR as Zilipuri, see Pecchioli Daddi 2004: 359. His name appears in MH 
Magic and Myth: The Neglected God: CTH 764.11 = KUB 35.108 iv 10’, 15’ (translit. Starke 
1985: 239, 240) both as a Sumerogram and spelled out. 

37 My translation follows Poetto 2010: 299. 

38 Beckman 1983: 180-181. 

39 Ed. Unal 1978. 

40 Unal 1978: 28. 
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The performer and scribe divide the incantation into two parts, which 
I will summarize, discussing how they link to real-world circumstances 
and the activities of the midwife. 

The first section (rev. 1-10) succinctly tells a historiola involving the 
Moon-god.*! The incantation begins by describing the sky as “cloaked in 
the night” (rev. 2), a lovely poetic expression, which, as Dardano** has 
shown, draws on the Indo-European metaphor of nightfall as the drawing 
of a cloak of darkness across the heavens. The Moon-god appears dressed 
in bloody garments, girded with bloody skins, like the Innarawantes dei- 
ties in the fourteenth-century version of the Luwian-origin ritual against 
plague attributed to Zarpiya, “who are dressed in bloody (garments), who 
are bound with the sashes of the hill people, who are girded with a sword, 
who draw bows, and they carry arrows.”*3 The Moon-god takes his bow 
and arrow of death, like the Innarawante$ deities or an Anatolian plague 
god.*4 He carries blazing fire in one hand, a drawn sword in the other; the 
“mighty” moon approaches in a terrifying manner. 

When Beckman first published this text he compared this section with 
the Akkadian incantation of the Cow-maiden of Sin, arguing that the moon 
is battling on the side of the woman.* Giorgieri*® has argued, rather, that 
the blood-red moon referred to the evil omen of a lunar eclipse,*” because 
the moon turns red during a lunar eclipse when the sun’s light is blocked 
from directly hitting its surface by the earth. But, I do not think what is 


4! On the importance of the Moon-god among the Luwians, see Hutter 2003: 227-228). 
On the moon and its association with pregnancy in Anatolia, see Dardano 2010: 77. 

#2 Dardano 2010. 

43 eShanuwanta kuies uessa<n>ta/ *YM™S{ilapiyas=san huprus kuies iXhiyantis/ ISTU 
GiR=ya=s8an kuiés iXhuzziyantes/ S'SBAN.HI.A-as=kan kuiés huittiyanta. SSKAK.U.TAG. 
GA.H1.A-ya/ harkanzi (CTH 757.B = HT 1i 29’-34’, translit. Starke 1985: 51). S. Gérke trans- 
lates 30’ as “welche umwunden sind mit Manteln der Bergebewohner’” (hethiter.net/: CTH 
757 (TRde 03.11.2010)), following Starke 1990: 323-326. A hupra- is a woven thing. I see 
it as a piece of cloth that can be twisted up into a sash and tied around the waist. In a 
13th cent. version, the equivalent passage in Luwian is: “Annarummienzi/ aShanuwanta 
kuinzi wassantari/ “Lilahinzas=tar hiippara<n>za kuinzi highiyanti, “the Annarummenzi, 
who dress themselves in bloody (garments), who bind themselves with the sashes of the 
hill-gods” (KUB 9.31 ii 22-24, translit. Starke 1985: 53). See Beckman 1983: 182-183 for the 
comparison. 

44 On Anatolian plague gods see Mastrocinque 2007, discussing Zarpiya’s Ritual. 

45 Beckman 1983: 187-188. 

46 Giorgieri 2004: 418-420. 

47 A lunar eclipse is considered by some of our contemporaries to mark the beginning 
of the End of Days, cf. Joel 2:31. Stol 1992: 257-258; 2000: 64 has similarly suggested that 
the Mesopotamian birth incantation involving the Cow-Maiden was inspired by a lunar 
eclipse, because the image of the Moon-god crying, found in some versions, is also found 
in omen descriptions of lunar eclipses. Also see Veldhuis 1989: 246. 
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described in the ritual is the moon in eclipse, for the Hittite translations of 
Babylonian lunar omen compendia refer to the lunar eclipse as the moon 
dying, rather than rendering it violent. The eclipse thus signals the death 
of a particular person, usually royal.*® Although in ritual texts the expres- 
sion “it dies” (aki) is not used, instead it is said the moon “gives a sign” 
(Sakiya-, Sakiyahh-), the royal substitution ritual triggered by an evil lunar 
omen assumes the same consequence, viz. the death of the king (KUB 24.5 
+ 9.13 obv. 16’).49 Thus, it is likely that the omen compendia are using an 
indigenous metaphor when they say, “the moon dies.” 

In fact, the moon can also appear red when it hangs low on the hori- 
zon, especially if there is an abundance of water vapor or particulate mat- 
ter in the atmosphere to scatter light at the blue end of the spectrum.°° 
I think this more frequent occurrence is a more likely scenario triggering 
the ritual: the rising moon appears red in the darkening sky. The moon 
is further described in rev. 5 as moving (“he proceeded inside quickly’), 
and in a mostly incomprehensible sentence gates are mentioned, prob- 
ably in the accusative. The crossing of the threshold refers to the moment 
at which the moon rises over the horizon.®! With a lunar eclipse what we 
see instead is the moon shading from white to red and then back to white 
again. The suggestive image of the moon leaping through the gates of the 
horizon into view is useful because it connects both to the transition of 
the baby into the world of the living and to the familiar Hittite notion of 
evil as something approaching the client that needs to be repelled by a 
parallel movement of a practitioner or good things, which is a leitmotif of 
the following two sections of the ritual. 

I cannot explain the role of the young woman or girl in rev. 5 (MUNUSKT, 
SIKIL), but a fierce god entering through the gates is something to be 
dreaded. Thus, in Zarpiya’s Ritual, Santa and the Innarawanteé deities are 
invoked and fed, then are told they have taken an oath with the partici- 
pants not to approach the gates of the client’s house (HT 1 i 43’—7’).52 


48 For example, KUB 8.1 (translit. and trans. Riemschneider 2004: 65-69), and see 
translation and discussion of Haas 2008: 138, 149-151. Also see other lunar omen compen- 
dia in Riemschneider 2004: 69-77 and the discussion of Dardano 2010: 78. 

49 Translit. and trans. Garcia Trabazo 2010: 36-37. 

50 There are numerous photos available on the Worldwide Web of a particularly strik- 
ing red perigee moon just above the horizon, visible in the USA on Mar. 19, 2011. See Stol 
1992: 255 for Mesopotamian references to a carnelian (red) moon. 

51 Pace Dardano 2010: 76; see note 28. 

52 Translit. Starke 1985: 51. The Luwian version differs here, and does not mention 
a gate (KUB 9.31 ii 30-4, translit. Starke 1985: 53). In the ritual the motif is used in an 
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In rev. 6 the baby is born; he is a :zammanti’ DUMU-i8. Ivanov®? argues 
that the adjective means ‘new-born’, a participle of a verb cognate with 
PIE *g”em ‘go’ (i.e., ‘just-come-out’), with palatalization of the labiovelar. 
Although the context fits here, the etymology rests on the postulation of a 
sound change that has not been accepted by other Anatolianists, and the 
context of the appearances of the term elsewhere, including rev. 24, as 
well as that of zamman-, suggests it should have a negative connotation.5* 
I do not have a suggestion for its meaning. 

Now the woman herself becomes paralyzed with terror (rev. 7-8). 
I see this as a reference to an acute medical condition. Convulsions during 
labor are most commonly caused by eclampsia, the result of high blood 
pressure.°> So, we have here a contrast in the inability of the woman to 
move properly with the movement of the Moon-god and of the child 
being born. 

The text then describes the activities of the mythical midwife: “She 
treated her, her head, (while) she was repeatedly pressing her from 
above.” Giorgieri5® argues against reading DU-at as iyat ‘did’, with SAG. 
DU as direct object; rather, he sees it as a mistake for DU-at = iyaddat ‘it 
went’, with SAG.DU as subject, but even if a different Sumerogram were 
used here,°” éyaddat should still be written DU-addat. The use of =za with 
the verb is odd, but iya- is used to mean ‘treat’ elsewhere in this text. 
In order to retain the following sentence within the historiola, Giorgieri 
explains the present tense of Siyaeski'zzi as marking simultaneous action 
in a subordinate clause, coordinating with a preterit in the main clause: 
“Der Kopf (des Kindes’) ging' durch sie (die Frau), wobei/wahrend sie es 
(= das Kind’) immer wieder nach oben driickte”.5® His grammatical analy- 
sis is convincing, but I differ on the overall meaning. I see the midwife 
massaging, wiping, or otherwise treating the head of the mother,5? and 
the action of pressing from above (on the belly) either as done to expel 


oath accompanied by animal sacrifice, which Hutter 2007: 406 has identified as both an 
Arzawan and a northwest Semitic feature. 

53 Ivanov 1998. 

54 Starke 1990: 277-279, with earlier references, and see Yakubovich, this volume, for 
further discussion. 

55 Morgan 2002. 

56 Giorgieri 2004: 412-413, with note 17. 

57 In fact, as Weeden 2011: 335 has shown, DU can substitute for DU, but the phonetic 
complement should remain the same. 

58 Giorgieri 2004: 410. 

59 Beckman 1983: 185 suggests the iterative form siyaeskizzi refers to massage. 
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the placenta, a traditional—although harmful—practice, or as fundal 
massage, recommended to reduce post-partum bleeding.© 

Then, a recipe follows for an ointment incorporating suggestive ingre- 
dients to be applied to the newborn baby’s ears. What is meant to be 
suggested in Pittei’s ritual by the “stone from the assembly,” the “fruit of 
the rock,” and the “living rock” mixed into the butter applied to the baby 
boy’s ear canals (rev. 13-14)? I think that the goal is to foster the mascu- 
line mental abilities of the newborn. Thus, the stone from the assembly 
refers to his future role as an adult man in the community, and the fruit 
of the rock and the living rock suggests the masculine power that living 
rock represented to the Hittites, as shown by the god Perwa, whose name 
is formed from the neuter noun peru ‘rock, cliff’, who was the head of the 
pantheon in Old Assyrian Kanes.© In addition, the peculiar Luwian word 
used here for the baby’s ears, dumantiyalas, is key. Certainly, the oint- 
ment is applied to the ears so that the child will hear the spells uttered for 
his benefit, but the untranslated term alludes to the important Anatolian 
concept of tummantiya-, which is a Luwian term left untranslated in the 
standard list of good things desired in Hittite prayers. What exactly it is, 
is still disputed: definitions range from ‘obedience’® to ‘understanding’.§* 
The latter works best here, I think. 

The final section of the incantation, separated from the earlier section 
by three lines that continue the text written on the obverse of the tab- 
let, which are marked off by lines above and below, focuses on extrac- 
tive imagery, whether gouging out an eye, cutting out a tongue, or pulling 
out a loose tooth by biting on an apple.® The extractive imagery aims to 
channel and continue the power deriving from the successful extraction 
of the baby that just occurred, which would be made all the more potent 


60 Stanton et al. 2009. 

61 Haas 1994: 412-414. 

6 For example, Mursili’s Prayer to Telipinu: CTH 377.A iii 10’ (translit. and trans. Kas- 
sian/Yakubovich 2007: 430, 433-434). 

63 Melchert 2003b: 20. 

64 Kassian/Yakubovich 2007: 445-447; Yakubovich 2010: 234-235. 

65 The image of the apple taking the tooth, which appears in other spells, has been 
the subject of much discussion. Soysal 1989: 187-189 and Tischler 2002: 347 express the 
opinion that the sourness of the apple is thought to damage the gum and thus cause the 
tooth to fall out. I prefer to imagine a crisp apple pulling out the tooth when the victim 
bites down (Watkins 1995: 427). 
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if the stone tool or knife the midwife holds and gestures with was used to 
cut the umbilical cord. 


3. THE SCRIBE’S WORK 


The text appears to be a hastily written draft on a piece of scrap clay.®” Pit- 
tei’s Ritual is inscribed upside down on the reverse side of the tablet, with 
CTH 520: The Goddess MUNUS.LUGAL, a list of offerings for the spring 
festival of the goddess, Queen of the city Katappa,®® on the obverse. The 
tablet is thus categorized as a Sammeltafel. 

While the various texts on Sammeltafeln can often be shown to have 
some relationship to each other,®® here there is no obvious link, and 
indeed I wonder if two different scribes were responsible for the two dif- 
ferent texts. The photo from the Vorderasiatisches Museum of the rel- 
evant part of the reverse of one of the two pieces of the tablet (Bo 551) 
is posted on the electronic Mainzer Photoarchiv (hethiter.net/: PhotArch 
BoFN02015). In the middle the three-line section that belongs to the text 
on the front side can be seen. Although I cannot claim any expertise in 
these matters, it seems obvious that it is in a different hand than the sec- 
tions above and below. There is a little more space around the signs, and 
the signs are incised more deeply. In addition, some of the sign forms 
differ between the two sections (see Fig. 1). 

In the festival text (rev. 19), the fifth Winkelhaken of LI is positioned on 
top of the first vertical stroke. In Pittei’s Ritual (rev. 3) it overlaps the head 
of the first vertical stroke. In Pittei’s Ritual (rev. 5) all the sideways strokes 
of AL are horizontal, while in the festival text (rev. 20) the top right stroke 
is angled downwards. For DA, Pittei’s Ritual consistently leaves out the 
second wedge in the middle horizontal (cf. rev. 16), while the festival text 
has both forms, with the second wedge (for example, rev. 21) and without 
(for example, obv. 10). The signs in the birth ritual are simpler in form, 
showing that the scribe wrote down the birth ritual much more hastily 
than the festival offerings were inscribed.”° 


66 Stol 2000: 143 discusses the cutting of the cord as a ritual action. 

87 Yakubovich 2010: 403. 

68 On which see briefly Polit 1999. 

69 Mascheroni 1988. 

70 Beckman 1983: 180 describes the text as “poorly written.” Missing a stroke or Win- 
kelhaken: DU (rev. 2); SAG (rev. 8), KI (rev. 8); IR (rev. 28), LA (rev. 28); other types of 
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Festival Pittei 
LI rev. 19 rev. 3 
AL rev. 20 rev. 5 
DA obv. 10 rev. 16 
ey ey 
rev. 21 


Fig. 1. Pittei’s ritual sign forms. 


In general, the text shows a scribe working in a hurry. There are a fair 
number of erasures, sometimes incomplete. I speculate that, Pittei having 
come up with a new and effective incantation for an emergency, haste 
was made to record the text either so that if necessary it could be used 
again, or to keep a record of what was said at the time. In fact, the current 
state of research into such questions does not allow us to make general- 
izations about the relationship between the written texts of incantations 
and actual performance. 

As Yakubovich” has shown, the abundant use of Glossenkeile also indi- 
cates that our exemplar of Pittei’s Ritual was a draft, for he has effectively 
argued that one explanation for at least some Glossenkeilworter is not that 
they were foreign, but that the scribe was marking them as potentially not 
belonging to the proper register, possibly to be evaluated by a superior as 
he redacted the text into a polished version, in some cases retaining the 
word, in others substituting a more appropriate term. Finally, the sugges- 
tion that this text was a first draft is supported by its find spot, the House 


miswriting: IS (rev. 2); KAP (rev. 10); IS (rev. 25); HASHUR (rev. 26); PA (rev. 32); UN 
(rev. 33). 
71 Yakubovich 2010: 378-396 and 403. 
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on the Slope, which was a place in which texts were collected to make 
new texts.” 

This observation is important, because comparisons can then be made 
between Pittei’s incantation and final drafts of other incantations (as 
shown by the lack of Glossenkeil) using the same Luwian vocabulary and 
parallel syntactic formulas. Yakubovich’? has already compared Pittei’s 
Ritual with The Lord of the Tongue (CTH 338): 


[Pittei’s ritual] contrasts with similar incantations attested in a differ- 
ent ritual, which are fully adapted to the Hittite morphological norm.... 
[O]ne may hypothesize that CTH 767.7 was recorded from a Luvian native 
speaker, who tried to communicate in broken Hittite, while CTH 338 rep- 
resents a Hittite artifact containing the adaption of Luvian folkloric ele- 
ments. Alternatively, one may view CTH 767.7 as a first draft of a translation 
from Luvian into Hittite, while CTH 338 represents a well-edited version of 
such a translation. This does not, of course, mean that CTH 338 needs to 
be directly based on CTH 767.7, since similar incantations may have been 
recorded several times under different circumstances, or even adapted 
in the Hittite environment before being recorded. But I do not see plau- 
sible reasons why a Hittite native speaker would sprinkle a familiar Hittite 
incantation with Luvian foreign words, and then dictate it to a scribe at the 
Hittite court. 


The evident haste of the scribe who wrote down Pittei’s Ritual suggests that 
he was not working with a written Luwian text that he was translating.” 
In addition, it is less likely that the text was dictated in Luwian and simul- 
taneously translated by the scribe as he wrote it down. Rather, this is how 
Pittei actually performed the text, in imperfect Hittite with Luwianisms 
mixed in. This is shown by the scribe’s gloss at rev. 27 of the difficult 
alliterative Luwian phrase [m]anni¥ wanattis as ‘midwife’ (MUNUS§A.ZU). 
If the scribe were translating the text into Hittite as he wrote, he would 
have only written down the Hittite term (or its Sumerogram). I therefore 
argue that Pittei was indeed dictating the text in Hittite heavily influenced 
by Luwian, and the scribe was writing down exactly what she said. 


72 Torri 2009; van den Hout 2007. 

73 Yakubovich 2010: 404. 

74 Also see Yakubovich 2010: 373-374, 403-404. 

7 As Yakubovich 2010: 404 has noted, scribes do translate Luwian texts themselves; in 
some cases the tag “in Luwian” was left in error before a passage rendered in Hittite, such 
as the Luwian Incantation against Illness: CTH 765.3 = KBo 12.100 i 3-7 (translit. Starke 
1985: 244-245). 
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4, THE MOTIVATION FOR THE LUWIANISMS IN THE TEXT 


It is possible to reach a better understanding of why Pittei used the spe- 
cific Luwianisms she did by comparing the Luwian-derived Hittite incan- 
tations CTH 338 = KUB 12.62 + KBo 53.3: The Lord of the Tongue: Myth 
and Ritual and CTH 767.2.A = KUB 35.145, as well as the Luwian incanta- 
tion CTH 765.1.A = KUB 35.88. These rituals share in common formulaic 
phrases and a set of words, mostly Luwian, that are confined to them: 
the Luwian verb /ala-, the Luwian noun Siwal/Sehuwal, and the Luwian 
participle palpadamma-/i-; or only appear in other birth incantations: 
the Luwian participle palhamma-/i-;7 or almost exclusively in paral- 
lel phrases: duski- (NA4ZU, cf. Akk. tuskiim),”” patalhai- and its Luwian 
derivative patalhiyama.’® Yakubovich”? has already noted that bilingual 
Hittite speakers tend to simply use Luwian nouns when they refer to con- 
cepts that are hard to translate or have no equivalent in Hittite, such as 
dummantiyalas. | will add in another consideration, the sound play cre- 
ated by the combination of specific words, showing how these words 
create effective assonance and therefore must be retained, even if the rest 
of the incantation is rendered in Hittite. 

CTH 338 (KUB 12.62),®° against evil sorcerous tongues, has general par- 
allels, but only two specific shared formulas. It follows a similar three-part 
trajectory as Pittei’s Ritual. First the “lord of the tongues” (the sorcerer) is 
asked where he is going. He gives a list of intended actions either similar 
to rev. 22—4 of Pittei’s Ritual, or identical: 


oby. 10’ EME-as EN-as ku-wa-pi pa-a-Si KASKAL-si ka-ri-pu-wa-an-[zi pa-a-i-mi| 
W UR.MAH tar-wa-u-wa-an-zi pa-a-i-mi a-li-li wa-ar-Su-wa-an-zi pa-a-i-mi 
12’ DUMU<.LU>.Ujg.LU la-la-u-wa-an-zi pa-a-i-mi 


“Lord of the tongue, where are you going?” “[I am going] to devour the road. I 
am going to confine the lion. I am going to pluck the alili-bird. I am going to lift 
the human. 


The sorcerer asserts that none of these actions can be avoided by the vic- 
tims. Then, a situation of drought is described, which dries up a series of 


76 Also in KBo 8.130 ii 9 and KBo 29.25 ii’ (translit. Starke 1985: 224-225). 

77 See Haas 2003: 209-210. 

78 Also restored in Is. pres. act. ind. in an OH ritual fragment KBo 25.150 4, 5 (translit. 
Neu 1980: 235). 

79 Yakubovich 2010: 398-399, 405, 409-410. 

80 Translit. Beckman 1983: 192. For bibliographic references to earlier discussions of 
this ritual, see Giorgieri 2004: 422, note 52. 
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baby animals, but also dries up the evil tongues. Then, the “lord of the 
tongue” is asked again what he will do. He gives a different list of actions, 
which follows the same form. This time, however, the victims will be able 
to refuse the actions. The framework of infinitive + dative + pai- can, 
apparently, fit a variety of actions and victims, but the confining of the 
lion and lifting the human or baby boy occurs in the same position in 
both incantations. We get the sense of a template that can be expanded 
with additional examples or contracted as necessary, but with a certain 
order to the examples. 

In KBo 12.62, the parallels only include one with a Luwianism in Pittei’s 
Ritual, and it is retained here as the only Luwianism in the text. It is the 
verb /a- ‘lift, take’, with the Hittite infinitival ending: 


KUB 44.4 + rev. 24: :zammanti<in> DUMU.NITA l/alauna' 
KUB 12.62 rev. 12’: DUMU<.LU>.Uj9.LU lalauwanzi 


The verb, which seems like it would be simple to translate, is retained to 
keep the suggestive alliteration with /ala- ‘tongue’.*! It is unfortunate that 
we do not know the Hittite (or Luwian) words that lie behind the Sum- 
erograms DUMU.NITA and DUMU<.LU>.Ujg.LU, to see if there is further 
alliteration. 

KUB 35.145, which is New Hittite, but older than KUB 44.4 + KBo 13.241, 
has non-parallel sections from other incantations entirely in Luwian.®? 
The relevant incantation is for a person against whom an evil spell has 
been cast. He or she is supposed to recite the incantation provided, which 
has strong parallels with KUB 44.4+ rev. 27-33: 


iii 7’ [Au-i]S-mu al-wa-an-za-ah-[hi] ne-pi-is pal-ha-a-ma-an-za a-us-du 
8 [da]n-ku-u-i-in-ma da-ga-an-zi-pa-an gi-nu-wa-an-ta-an a-us-du 

oO [  ]x gi-nu-us-sa-ri-ya-an-ta-an a-us-du 

10’ ~— [da-ga-an-z]i-pa-an a-ah-hu-wa-a-ah-hu-wa-a-mi-in a-us-du 

W [ ]x du-un-du-ma-mi-in a-us-du “U.GUR pal-p[a-da-mi-in] 

12’ ~~ [a-us-du “JAMAR.UTU-an Si-ya-an-ta-an a-us-du "ZA.BA,.B[Aq-an| 
1377 ]-ta-an a-us-du *Pi-ir-wa-an pdr-ha-an-d[a-an a-us-du] 

14 _[hAi-in-ga-a]n*? za-ap-pi-ya-an a-us-du UR.MAH ki-Sa-a-a[n-da-an|] 
15’ ~— [a-us-du|] UR.BAR.RA pa-tal-hi-ya-ma a-us-du 

16’ ~~ [MU]$ GIR.MES-SU a-us-du za-al-ti-in pa-ra-a-ma a-u[8-du] 


81 This verb, which only appears in these two passages, is not Hittite. There is a 
homophonous Hittite verb that means “speak,” which appears in a single ritual (see CHD 
L-N; 25-26). 

82 | follow the edition of Starke 1985: 231-232, unless otherwise noted. 

83 Following Beckman 1983: 194. 
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17 [SSHASHUJR a-us-du NA4du-us-ki-in a-us-du[ J 

18’ — [Se-hu-wa]-a-al a-ws-du $a-ma-lu-wa-an-za-kdn KAxUD.HLA-us d[a-an-du]/ 
d[a-u] 

19° [EME-a]n-kdan N44du-u8-ki-i8 ku-er-du $e-hu-wa-a-a[]-an-za]§* 

20’ [IGL.HI.A-wa] ta-Su-wa-ah-du 

[Wh]o bewitches me, let him/her see heaven flattened, and let him/her see the 

[da]rk earth opened, let him/her see [  ] on bended knee, let him/her see the 

[eart]h...-ed, let him/her see [  ]...-ed, [let him/her see] Zilipuri bl[azing, 

let him/her see Sanda®® pressed, let him/her see ZABABA [__]-ed, let him/her 

see Pirwa chase[d], let him/her see ruinous [deat]h, [let him/her see] the lion 

comb[ed],8° let him/her see the bear fettered, let him/her see the feet [of the 

snake], let him/her see the serpent...,8” let him/her see [the applle, let him/her 

see the obsidian, let him/her see the [dagg]er. [Let them/him/her] t[ake] his/her 

teeth with the apple.8® Let the obsidian cut [h]is/her [tongue’], let the dagge[r] 

blind [the eyes]. 


As with the previous incantation, we see that the performers are following 
a template, which can be expanded or contracted, as long as the elements 
retained follow the same order. Thus, the examples of what the sorcerer 
should see are in the same order: heaven, earth, Zilipuri, death, a lion, a 
bear, and a snake. This incantation adds in other examples, and includes at 
the end the dagger and apple, of which Pittei was clearly aware, although 
she did not include them in her list, since she uses the objects as props 
in her ritual. 

There are no cases in which a Luwianism found in Pittei’s ritual is 
translated into Hittite. Alliteration motivates the pairing of a noun and its 
Hittite participle: Santan ((AMAR.UTU-an) siyantan, Pirwan parhand{an], 
and in the relevant cases, the untranslated Luwian words also allow for 
alliteration. With regard to siwal, the Luwian word allows for the allitera- 
tive phrase with Sakuwa and the verb tasuwahh-: 


KUB 44.4+ rev 28: Siwala'za=an Sakuwa (IG[I.H]LA-wa) taswahhandu. “Let them 
blind him in his eyes with a dagger.” 


84 T follow Rieken 1999: 449, who reconstructs an ergative here. As she notes (Rieken 
1999: 449-450), the ergative is easily mistaken for an ablative, and is so treated here when 
there is a plural subject, as may be occurring with samluwanza, see note 21 here. 

85 On AMAR.UTU (= Marduk) as Sanda, see Mastrocinque 2007: 202, with note 9. 

86 The ritual includes a section in which the baby is combed to remove evil (iii 7-17’). 
See translit. and discussion of Beckman 1983: 229-230 and Starke 1985: 227. 

87 Following the suggestion by Rostislav Oreshko (oral comm.), based on the findings 
of his dissertation (Oreshko forthcoming) on HL *283.REX(URBS) as the equivalent of the 
term zaltin. 

88 Or: “[Let] the apple t[ake] his/her teeth.” 
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KUB 35.145 iii 19’—20’: Sehuwa[lanza] sakuwa ([IGLHI.A-wa]) tasuwahdu. “Let the 
dagger blind [the eyes].” 


Similarly, the rare word duskin alliterates with its verb kuerdu. 
More complex is the usage of participial forms. The same form is used 
in both rituals in one case; in another it is reconstructed: 


KUB 44.4+ rev. 30: nepis (AN-iS) paluaamma<n> ausdu 

KUB 35.145 iii 7: nepis palaamanza ausdu, Luw. pte. in neut. acc. sing. with -sa/-za. 
KUB 44.4 + rev. 31: Zilapurin (4U.G[UR]) :palpadacm>min 

KUB 35.145 rev. 11’: Zilapurin (*U.GUR) palp[adammin] 


In the first case, the meaning of the participle is key: heaven was con- 
ceived of as cup-shaped; therefore, flattening it is a destructive action.®? 
Even if the noun ‘heaven’ were in Luwian (tappas) it would alliterate with 
the following participle. In the second case, the meaning of the verb stem 
is unclear, but the alliteration with /...p of the god’s name is obvious. 

In another case, Pittei’s Ritual uses a Hittite participle while the other 
ritual uses a Luwian form: 


KUB 44.4+ rev. 32: UR.BAR.RA :pa'talhandan KI.MIN (Hitt. ptc.) 
KUB 35.145 iii 15’ UR.BAR.RA patalhiyama ausdu 


The verb patalhai- also appears as a Luwian infinitive in KUB 44.4 + 
rev. 24. The range of meanings of the noun it is derived from, patalha-, 
allows for useful semantic play. Derived from the word for ‘foot,’ Hittite 
and Luwian pata-, it means ‘sole of foot,’ ‘fetter,’ and ‘way of life’.°° Thus, 
the verb can connote a magical action equivalent to binding as well as the 
trait belonging to the patient meant to be managed. 


89 Cf. the etymological connection between Greek depas ‘cup’ and Luwian tipas ‘heaven’ 
(see most recently Watkins 2007). On the Mesopotamian conception of the heavens as 
curved, see Horowitz 2010. 

90 The path one walks upon, see CHD P: 238-239. The latter meaning is clearly intended 
in some rituals, such as the Late New Hittite ritual KBo 26.132+ (CTH 325.A: Myth of the 
Disappearance and Return of the Storm-god, translit. Rieken et al. at hethiter.net/: CTH 325 
(TRde 2009-08-26)), in which the performer declares: 

iii 22’ [ t]u-ug-ga-az-si-it da-ah-hu-un kar-pi-is-s[a-an| 

23’ [  kar-tim-mi-ya-at-ta]-an da-ah-hu-un wa-as-du-u-ul-Se-et da-a-ah-hu-un 

24 [ — é-da-l|u-un EME-an KI.MIN (-da-a-lu-un pa-tal-ha-an KI.MIN 

Ihave taken [ | from his body, [I have taken his] fury, I have taken [ange]r, I have 

taken his sin[ _] likewise [ev]il tongue, likewise evil ways. 
Here one’s words and one’s way of acting are referred to metonymically with the relevant 
body part, creating a merism that holistically covers the bad qualities removed from the 
Storm-god. 
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Replacing the Luwian verb manddu ‘let him/her see’ with the Hit- 
tite ausdu creates the need for different alliterative patterns. With the 
Luwian verb mana- alliteration is easily achieved by using an accusative 
form of a noun or adjective with a derivational suffix in -ma/i-, such as 
the formant -m(m)a/i-, creating participles or denominal adjectives.*! The 
stem becomes more important when using the Hittite equivalent ausdu. 
Interesting, therefore, is the interplay between Luwian and Hittite in a 
fragmentary passage in the New Hittite tablet of Luwian incantations, 
KUB 35.88.97 The relevant incantation, against witchcraft to protect a 
baby, uses the “let him/her see NOUN + ADJECTIVE” formula. It contains 
only one word in Hittite, ausdu: 


ii12 ] du-t-up-Sa-am-ma ma-na-a-du x [ 

13 _...-iJn ma-na-a-du MUS-in KU[N-an/in ma-na-a-du] 
14 ___... J-li-in ki-i-Sa-am-ma [ma-na-a-du] 

15 pa-tal]-ha-a-im-ma ma-na-[a-du 

16 = du-u]8-ki-in a-u[s-du 


In 14 kigamma corresponds to a Hittite participle in KUB 35.145. For the 
participle in 15, cf. UR.BAR.RA patalhiyama in KUB 35.145 iii 15’ and 
UR.BAR.RA patalhandan in KUB 44.4+. The Hittite word ausdu allows for 
alliteration with the Luwian duskin, as in KUB 35.145 and KUB 44.4+. 

Similarly, two Luwian participles belonging to direct object phrases in 
the incantation from KUB 35.145, both hapax and of unknown meaning, 
alliterate with the Hittite verb: 


iii 10’ [daganz|ipan ahhuwahhuwamin ausdu 
iii W[ én’? dundumamin ausdu 
In the first example the participle’s sequence a...u picks up the verb’s 
second and third syllables. In the second, the participle’s du... du picks 
up the verb’s third syllable. It may also alliterate with the preceding word, 
which is lost in the lacuna. 

Thus, in each case, we can offer an explanation based on the phonotac- 
tics of the Luwianism for its use, and it works as well for the single Hittite 
word imbedded in the Luwian incantation. 


91 See Melchert 2003a: 194-196. 
92 Translit. Starke 1985: 226-227. 
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5. THE SPELLING OF LUWIAN WORDS BY HITTITE SCRIBES 


Finally, a note on the spelling of some words: modern editors have 
emended Pittei’s Ritual in several places to make it grammatical, and they 
have attributed some of these apparent errors to the haste of the scribe. 
Certainly, at least some of the orthographic irregularities we find might 
have been edited out in the final draft. But, with regard to the omission 
of -an at word end: gi-nu-wa-an-da<-an> (KUB 44.4 + rev. 31), I suggest 
that we are seeing an early attestation of the later sound change found in 
first-millennium Anatolian languages -an> a/ _#. It has been pointed out 
that omission of -an before -t, -d, and -z in Cuneiform Luwian and Hittite 
happens when a scribe is phonetically spelling out a nasalized vowel;9% 
Yakubovich™ has argued that this is a characteristic of the non-standard 
register of Hittite, and shows it may be redacted out in a final draft. In 
addition, Yakubovich®* discusses the fact that in first-millennium Lycian 
and Milyan final -an has changed to a nasalized vowel.° I think we can 
see evidence that this process was already underway in the omitted final 
-an in the above example. With regard to :za-am-ma-an-ti<-in> (rev. 24), 
I suggest that we have another example of the sound change, here occur- 
ring with -in, which is also found in Lycian.” 

It is possible that the problematic Luwian form patalhiyama mentioned 
above and other parallel forms also represent a final nasalized vowel, 
an original unaccented -min reduced to a nasalized schwa. The word 
patalhiyama does not appear to agree with the preceding common gen- 
der noun, since it does not show i-motion. It is one of several examples 
of a word with the suffix -ma following a common gender noun in the 
accusative, as the direct object of the verb “let him/her see,” in sequences 
that otherwise consist of noun + participle, such as “ISTAR-an :papar- 
tama (KUB 44.4+ rev. 31), zaltin parama (KUB 35.145 iii 10’), and [...] 
-lin kiSamma (KUB 35.88 ii 14). Also notable is the form [patal|haimma 


93 For example, Melchert 2003a: 182 and Melchert 1994: 124. Cf. examples collected by 
Starke 1985: 49 for Zarpiya’s Ritual. 

%4 Yakubovich 2010: 318-326. 

95 Yakubovich 2010: 325. 

96 Also Melchert 1994: 293-294, 310-312 on Lycian. 

97 Melchert 2004: x comments on the common gender accusative singular of Lycian, 
“In i-stems and those with ‘i-mutation’ we cannot tell whether the vowel in these cases is 
nasalized but not marked in the writing system or the nasalization is lost.” 
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(KUB 35.88 ii 16), although the noun it goes with is lost. Starke®* takes the 
form in -ma as a neuter plural noun in partitive apposition with the singu- 
lar noun (‘the X of Y’). But, the fact that the Hittite version in KUB 44.4+ 
replaces the form with a participle agreeing with its noun suggests that 
the sequence could be perceived as such, and in the case of KUB 44.4+ 
rev. 30, because palhamma follows the neuter noun nepis, it has been so 
interpreted by modern editors, who therefore emend it to palhamma<n>. 
The neuter form thus clearly represents an example of the spelling of a 
final nasalized vowel I am suggesting here. 

I argue therefore that the odd forms are in fact common gender accusa- 
tive singular participles or adjectives, not neuter plural nouns. The scribe 
did not spell the syllable to show the (-motion that we modern scholars 
would expect, perhaps because he was unclear on what the “proper” unre- 
duced vowel was behind the nasalized schwa, but primarily, I suggest, 
because Hittite scribes did not have codified morphophonemic spellings 
for the Luwian common gender singular accusative ending. Rather, they 
spelled it as they heard it, using “naive native orthography.”°? When the 
scribe was preparing a dictated text, in some cases, the person dictating 
clearly articulated the final nasal, and thus the scribe spelled the form 
“correctly,” but some speakers did not do so, and the scribe did not always 
choose to “correct” the form. 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, Pittei’s use of Luwianisms should not be assumed to show her 
incompetence in speaking Hittite, for in each case it is clear that substi- 
tuting a Hittite word in the second incantation would reduce its efficacy. 
Because the text is a first draft, we can see the thought processes of the 
scribe, hesitating over certain words and spelling what he heard to the 
best of his ability. 

Further questions remain. We may be able to distinguish between how 
men and women differentially used Hittite and Luwian. In addition, the 
topic of how or even whether Hittite scribes were taught to write cunei- 
form in Luwian, as opposed to Hittite, is an avenue of research worthy of 


98 Starke 1990: 264, 276. 

99 The term was coined by Anderson/Harrison 2006 to describe phonetic (rather than 
phonemic) spellings of words in a language without a written tradition, by native speakers 
who are adapting a script they have been taught to use for another language. 
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pursuit. Finally, there are many other parallels between Pittei’s Ritual and 
other Hittite, Luwian, Hattic, and Akkadian rituals. Further study could 
help us to understand how Pittei put together standard building blocks 
to meet the occasion of an unpropitious red moon rising during the labor 
of her patient, to produce a new and efficacious incantation, one thought 
worthy to be written down and preserved. 
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‘LUWIAN’ RELIGIOUS TEXTS IN THE ARCHIVES OF HATTUSA 


Daliah Bawanypeck* 


INTRODUCTION 


Until today no clay tablet transmitting Cuneiform Luwian has been found 
in the territories traditionally regarded as “Luwian’” (the Arzawa lands, the 
‘Lower Land’, IStanuwa and Kizzuwatna). Almost all cuneiform texts deal- 
ing with Luwian religion come from the tablet collections of the Hittite 
capital Hattusa and are either written down in Hittite or in Cuneiform 
Luwian. The texts were not only preserved over a long period but also 
handed down in numerous copies sometimes transmitting different ver- 
sions of a number of rituals and festivals. 

The tablet collections of the Hittites were kept in the context of the 
Empire’s public administration, private archives are not known. In Hattusa 
they were stored at three major places, which—at least in the Late Empire 
period—served as archives, scribal offices and scribal schools.1 These 
places are the archives of the royal residence Biiyiikkale (Bk.), the store- 
rooms of the ‘Great Temple’ (T. I) and the House on the Slope (HoS) in 
the Lower City.” 

Judging by the genres and subjects of the stored texts, their dating and 
(as far as is known) their scribes, the archives of the Hittite capital seem 
to have served different purposes. The function of the tablet collections 
in HattuSa, the organisation and practices of Hittite scribes and the clas- 
sification of Hittite knowledge have been the subject of recent scholarly 
discourse.? 


* The work on this article was part of my research as a Fellow of the Lichtenberg-Kolleg 
(October 2010-July 2011) at the Georg-August-Universitaét Gottingen and was funded by 
the DFG (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft) in the framework of the Lichtenberg-Kolleg. 
I would like to thank both for their support. I would like to thank Susanne Bernhart for 
her English proof-reading support. 

! Torri 2008: 780-781; Torri 2010: 384; Gordin 2010a: 319-320, Gordin 2010b: 168-170. 

2 Van den Hout 2008: 213. 

3 See for example Alaura 1998; Alaura 2001; Alaura 2004; Archi 2007; Dardano 2006; 
Gordin 2010a; Gordin 2010b; van den Hout 2002; van den Hout 2005; van den Hout 2006; 
van den Hout 2007; van den Hout 2008; van den Hout 2009a; van den Hout 2009b; Klinger 
2006; KoSak 1995; Kogak 2007; Lorenz/Rieken 2010; Torri 2008; Torri 2009; Torri 2010. 
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The main archive of Biiyiikkale was situated in Building A in the south- 
west of the acropolis, but tablets were also stored in other buildings, such 
as Building D, K and E.* The private part of the palace with the apart- 
ments of the king’s family can probably be located in the north-western 
buildings E and F.5 

Temple I is the main sanctuary of HattuSa. Tablets were found in the 
storerooms and workshops belonging to the temple area. Quite a number 
of texts come from the south-western quarter, identified as E GIS.KIN.TI, 
the ‘house of craftsmen’.6 They were part of the scriptorium of the E GIS. 
KIN.TI, which dates back to the Empire period.” Another scriptorium® was 
housed in a building nowadays called House on the Slope.® At least in the 
Late Empire period it was functionally connected with the quarter of the 
main sanctuary.!° 

Texts concerning Luwian religion were collected and stored in Hattusa 
out of special Hittite interests." Luwian local cults could be written down 
in order to incorporate them into the Hittite state cult after the conquest 
of Luwian territory, for example when the Hittite king celebrated those 
local cults since the Luwian towns were now part of the Hittite empire.” 
Other religious texts—especially rituals—were collected to serve Hittite 
needs, such as some ritual practices from Arzawa which were used to 
eliminate epidemical plagues.!? Not only the rituals of the augurs which 
were directed against portentous bird oracles threatening the royal fam- 
ily but also the ‘private’ rituals against impurity, disease and witchcraft 
appear to be executed (at least partially) out of the Hittite interest in suc- 
cessful Luwian ritual techniques.!* 


For the tablet collection of Bk. E, see Alaura 1998 and Alaura 2001. 
Seeher 1999: 105. 
Gordin 2010b; Torri 2010: 383-384. 
Gordin 2010b: 170. 
About scriptoria see Gordin 2010a: 320 with n. 9; Torri 2009: 208-209; Torri 2010: 
384 with n. 10. 
° Torri 2010: 384. 

10 Torri 2008: 775, 780; Torri 2010: 384. 

1 Hutter 2001: 231-232; Hutter 2003: 254-255. 

2 Hutter 2003: 254. Cf. for example the celebrations of the royal couple in KBo 47.266+, 
a tablet belonging to the cult of Lallupiya and Istanuwa (Mouton 2008). 

13 Hutter 2001: 230; Hutter 2003: 255; Bawanypeck 2005a: 5-9; Bawanypeck 2005b: 
295, 298-300. 

4 Singer 2005: 442. Hutter 2003: 255 assumes that the rituals against disease, witch- 
craft etc. were carried out in particular for Luwian residents practising their own religion 
in Hattusa. 
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The paper presents an approach to connecting the topics and prove- 
nance of the Luwian religious texts with their find spots in the archives of 
HattuSa. It examines whether the organisation of Luwian religious knowl- 
edge differs from the storage of other religious texts and looks for possible 
links between the function of the religious texts and the places where they 
were stored. Details on find spots and dating of the Luwian religious texts 
are taken from the ‘Konkordanz der hethitischen Keilschrifttafeln’1® 


1. THE CORPUS OF LUWIAN RELIGIOUS TEXTS 


The following text corpus is based on the festivals and rituals of local 
Luwian centres treated by Manfred Hutter in his “Aspects of Luwian 
Religion”.16 It mainly consists of rituals and festivals with Luwian back- 
ground reflecting religious aspects and cults belonging to Arzawa, the 
Lower Land, IStanuwa and Lallupiya and to the Luwian traditions of 
Kizzuwatna. 


1.1. Rituals from Arzawa and Rituals Presenting Arzawean Traditions 


Rituals coming from Arzawa and rituals presenting Arzawean traditions 
can be divided into three groups according to the specialists who were 
involved: rituals of female experts,!’ rituals of women and augurs against 
unfavourable bird oracles,'® and rituals of augurs and other(?) male 
experts (‘plague rituals’).!9 


111. Rituals of Female Experts 


The Arzawean rituals of female practitioners are mainly serving the needs 
of private persons. 


5 Kogak, hethiter.net/: hetkonk (v. 1.84). 

16 Hutter 2003: 232-254. 

17 Alli (CTH 402), PaSkuwatti (CTH 406) and NIG.GA.GUSKIN. For the characteristics 
of the rituals of women from Arzawa, see Bawanypeck 2005a: 9-13. 

18 Bawanypeck 2005b, texts I-V. Huwarlu (CTH 398), Anniwiyani (CTH 393) and ritu- 
als by augurs and female practitioners whose names are not mentioned (CTH 433.1-3). 

19 AShella (CTH 394), Pulisa (CTH 407), Unhamuwa (CTH 410), Tapalazunawali (CTH 
424) Maddunani (CTH 425.1), Dandanku (CTH 425.2), Tarhuntapaddu (unpublished 
516/z, duplicate KUB 55.23), Adda (unpublished Bo 3483), ritual of an unknown practitio- 
ner (KBo 22.121 I, duplicate KUB 41.17 II). For the characteristics of the Arzawean ‘plague 
rituals’, see Bawanypeck 2005a: 5-9. 
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a) Alli’s ritual against sorcery:2° The ritual of Alli (CTH 402) which 
turns against sorcery is performed to purify the bewitched patient and to 
return the impurities to the person who caused the state of bewitchment. 
The text is handed down in 13 copies dating from the Middle Hittite to 
the Late Empire Period. The three copies written down in Middle Hittite 
Script (MS) were found at Biiyiikkale (Bk., Bk. A and k), three of the New 
Script (NS) copies come from Temple I, two from the House on the Slope, 
one was also found at Biiyiikkale (Bk. K). 

b) Paskuwatti’s ritual against sexual impotence:?! Paskuwatti performs 
her ritual (CTH 406) for the recovery of the patient's sexual potency. The 
text is transmitted on a single Late Hittite copy from unknown find spot. 

c) Rituals of NIG.GA.GUSKIN: NIG.GA.GUSKIN is known as a female 
ritual expert according to the Late Hittite catalogue of rituals from Kiz- 
zuwatna and Arzawa KBo 31.622 found in Bk. A, within a list of several 
rituals from Arzawa. NIG.GA.GUSKIN is mentioned in two sequenced 
entries (KBo 31.6 III’ 1l’-13’ and 14-15’). The second entry concerns the 
treatment of a bewitched person, be it man or woman. The first one refers 
to a mantalli-ritual that has to be performed when someone is hostile to 
the queen. NIG.GA.GUSKIN is also referred to in the Late Hittite oracle 
inquiry KUB 5.6 (+) KUB 50.123 + KUB 18.54 + KBo 53.103?° regarding 
the purification rites (including mantalli-rituals) of MaShuiluwa of Arzawa 
who had cursed the Hittite king Mursili II and the Zawalli-deity. The text 
was found in the area of Temple I. 


11.2. Rituals of Women and Augurs against Unfavourable Bird Oracles 


The rituals of female experts and augurs against evil bird omens can be 
divided into two subgroups: Some of them are performed for private per- 
sons, the others are rituals for the king and the royal family. 


1.1.2.1. Rituals for Private Persons 

a) Anniwiyani’s rituals:24 Two rituals (CTH 393) of Anniwiyani and her 
son, the augur Armati, are written down on VBoT 24, a Late Hittite 
compilation tablet (Sammeltafel): The first ritual addressed to the deity 
LAMMA lulimi is performed for the recovery of the sexual and military 


20 Jakob-Rost 1972; Mouton 2010. 

21 Hoffner 1987; Mouton 2007: 129-141; Mouton 2011; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 447-465. 
22 Dardano 2006: 181-187. 

23 Van den Hout 1998: 3-6. 

24 Bawanypeck 2005b: 51-70, 182-208; Bawanypeck 2007a. 
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potency of a high-ranking officer,2° the second ritual presents an invo- 
cation of LAMMA &"Skurgas, the tutelary deity of oracle birds. The find 
spot of the compilation tablet is not known. Another Late Hittite copy 
(KBo 12.104 (+) Bo 6070) duplicating the first ritual comes from the House 
on the Slope. Anniwiyani’s ritual for LAMMA Julimi is also mentioned 
in the Late Hittite catalogue KBo 31.5 (+) KUB 30.65 (+) KUB 30.67 + 
KBo 14.69 II 11? that was found in Bk. A. The scribe’s signature on the 
colophon of the compilation tablet reads as follows: “Hand of Hanikkuili, 
son of NU.GIS.SAR, grandson of Ziti, the chief scribe.” Hanikkuili who 
belongs to a long-standing family of scribes?’ acted as a scribe during 
the reign of HattuSili III and Tuthaliya IV.?® He is also known as the scribe 
of other rituals from Bk. K?9 and the House on the Slope,?° furthermore 
he set down a copy of the Hittite laws.*! His grandfather Ziti had already 
been a scribe during the reign of Urhi-TeSub (Mursili III) and his father 
NU.GIS.SAR during the reign of Hattuiili III, where he worked under the 
supervision of Anuwanza** who also was the supervisor of Hanikkuili’s 
brother Ziti under Tuthaliya IV (see below 1.2.3). 

b) CTH 433.133 The ritual CTH 433.1 which was carried out by some 
augurs and a female expert, turns against evil omens and slander threat- 
ening the health of a private client. The text has been handed down in 
three Late Hittite copies, one from the House on the Slope and two from 
the storerooms of Temple I. 


1.1.2.2. Rituals for the King and the Royal Family 

a) Ritual of Huwarlu:3+ CTH 398, the ritual of Huwarlu—the teacher of 
Anniwiyani’s son Armati—and an unnamed MUNUSSU,GI (lit. old woman) 
is performed to avert disasters from the king and the royal family caused 
by unfavourable bird oracles. The text is transmitted in two Late Hittite 
copies, one of them comes from Bk. H. The main text, KBo 4.2, is written 


25 Peled 2010 presents a different interpretation. 
26 Dardano 2006: 164-165. 
27 Van den Hout 1995: 148. 
28 Torri 2008: 779; Miller 2004: 38. 
9 KBo 10.34 IV 16 (CTH 700; NS): scribe Hanikkuili, son of NU.GIS.SAR. 
30 KBo 12.105+ IV 6’ (CTH 404.1; NS): scribe Hanikkuili, son of NU.GIS.SAR (for the 
restoration of the colophon, cf. Miller 2004: 107). 
31 KBo 6.4 left edge (CTH 291; NS, find spot unknown): scribe Hanikkuili, son of NU.GIS. 
SAR, grandson of Ziti, descendant of Karunuwa. 
32 For the career of Anuwanza, see Torri 2008: 777; Torri 2010: 388-392. 
33 Bawanypeck 2005b: 72-84, 209-220. 
34 Bawanypeck 2005b: 21-50, 153-181; Bawanypeck 2007b. 
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down on a compilation tablet together with a ritual against the aphasia of 
Mursili II (see below 2.2.). 

b) CTH 433.2:35 CTH 433.2 is addressed to LAMMA KUSkurgag, the tute- 
lary deity of oracle birds and his group of seven deities (Siebengottheit). 
The ritual is carried out by a MUNUSSU.GI and some augurs in order that 
the enraged deities may once again be favourably inclined toward the king 
and his family. The main text, KBo 17.105 + KBo 34.47, is written down on 
a Middle Hittite tablet from Bk. A. The Middle Hittite fragment KBo 34.48 
which was also found in Bk. A might belong to the same ritual. 

c) CTH 433.3:36 The ritual is carried out by [...]sia, a MUNUSSU.GI and 
some augurs, who summon LAMMA ®°Skurgas und the Salawane$-deities 
of the city gate to reconcile them with the royal family that they turn 
back to them with kindness. It is transmitted in two copies from Bk. A, 
the main text KBo 20.107 + KBo 23.50 + KBo 23.51 + KBo 34.46 might be 
Middle Hittite, the smaller fragment KUB 32.72 dates to the Late Empire 
period. KBo 20.107+ is written down by a scribe called Zuwa, which is 
a common scribal name known since the Middle Hittite period.?” Due 
to the poor state of preservation of the scribe’s signature,3® no further 
statements can be made about the identity of the scribe of KBo 20.107+. 
[...]8ia is the mother of the MUNUSSU.GI Punawagha, known by KUB 41.22 
(find spot unknown), a compilation tablet with Late New Script (LNS) 
containing two rituals for the king. The name of Punawasha’s hometown 
is not preserved. According to KUB 41.22 III 9’-12’ she was acting against 
sorcery. 


1.1.3. Plague Rituals 


Most of the plague rituals that are carried out by augurs and other(?) male 
specialists from Arzawa are written down on compilation tablets. 

a) Ritual of Ashella from Hapalla:39 The plague ritual of AShella (CTH 
394) from the town Hapalla in Arzawa is transmitted in eight copies dat- 
ing from the Middle Hittite’*° to the Late Empire Period. Three Late Hit- 
tite copies of the ritual are written down on compilation tablets compiling 


35 Bawanypeck 2005b: 84-105, 221-234. 

36 Bawanypeck 2005b: 105-125, 234-241. 

37 Van den Hout 1995: 325. 

38 KBo 20.107+ IV 27-28’: [...]Zu-wa-a-ma-at-kdn [...] x IS-TUR. 

39 Dincol 1985; Chrzanowska 2011. 

40 KUB 41.18, possibly a compilation tablet containing a second ritual (Chrzanowska 
2011). 
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plague rituals. KBo 13.212 (+) HT 1 comes from the House on the Slope, the 
other find spots are not known. Two tablets include the plague rituals of 
Ubhamuwa from Arzawa (CTH 410) and the physician Zarpiya from Kiz- 
zuwatna (CTH 757),*! the third tablet contains the rituals of Unhamuwa, 
Tapalazunawali of Arzawa (CTH 424) and possibly one more plague 
ritual.42 

b) Ritual of Unhamuwa of Arzawa:*3 Uhhamuwa’s Ritual (CTH 410) is 
known from three Late Hittite compilation tablets, two of them also con- 
taining the plague rituals of Ashella from Hapalla (CTH 394) and Zarpiya 
from Kizzuwatna (CTH 757), the third tablet encloses the plague ritual of 
Tapalazunawali of Arzawa (CTH 424) and perhaps another ritual. One of 
the tablets comes from the House on the Slope. 

c) Ritual of Tapalazunawali of Arzawa:*4 Tapalazunawali’s ritual (CTH 
424) is transmitted on four Late Hittite tablets, among them a compi- 
lation tablet from an unknown find spot containing also the rituals of 
Aghella and Uhhamuwa.*> The other tablets were found in Bk. A and G 
and in the area of Temple I. If the first and second column of KUB 41.17 
contain two different rituals (ritual of Tapalazunawali and another plague 
ritual),4® KBo 22.121 would also be a compilation tablet since KBo 22.1211 
1-16 duplicates the second column of KUB 41.17 (II 1’-17’). 

d) Rituals of the augurs Maddunani and Dandanku:*” CTH 425 includes 
two rituals of augurs. Maddunani of Arzawa performs his mura(nza)-ritual 
to identify the god who caused the plague and the reason for his rage. The 
text is handed down on four Late Hittite tablets, two of them are compila- 
tion tablets including the plague ritual of Dandanku.*® The little fragment 
KBo 42.40 was found in the surface debris of Biiyiikkaya, other find spots 
are not known. 


4. KUB 9.31: I-II 42 ritual of Zarpiya; II 43-III 13 ritual of Uhhamuwa; III 14-IV 40 
ritual of AShella, the man from Hapalla. HT 1: I 1-II 16 ritual of Zarpiya; II 17-II 47 ritual of 
Uhhbamuwea; III 1-IV 48 ritual of Ashella. 

42 Del Monte 1995: 174. KUB 41.17: I-11 17’ ritual of Tapalazunawali (and perhaps another 
plague ritual); II 18-24 ritual of Unbamuwa; III l-IV 25’ ritual of ASshella. 

43 Gorke 2010; Garcia Trabazo 2002: 467-475. 

44 Del Monte 1995; Soucéek 1963. 

45 KUB 41.17: I-II 17’ ritual of Tapalazunawali (and perhaps another plague ritual); II 
18-24’ ritual of Unhamuwa; III 1’-IV 25’ ritual of Ashella. 

46 Del Monte 1995: 174. 

47 Bawanypeck 2005b: 126-148, 249-264; Klengel 1984. 

48 KUB 7.54: I 1-II 6 ritual of Maddunani, II 7—-IV ritual of Dandanku; LNS. KUB 54.65 + 
IBoT 4.16 + KUB 56.59: I-II ritual of Maddunani; II-III ritual of Dandanku; IV ritual of 
Zarpiya from Kizzuwatna. 
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e) Ritual of Tarhuntapaddu:?9 The plague ritual of Tarhuntapaddu 
(CTH 470.89) is transmitted in two Late Hittite copies, one of them (516/z, 
unpublished) was found in the area of Temple I. 

f) Ritual of Puliga:5° Puliga’s ritual (CTH 407) is carried out when an epi- 
demical plague erupts among the Hittites after the king has returned from 
his successful campaign. There are three copies of the text (2x NS), includ- 
ing KBo 15.1, a compilation tablet from Bk. A, on which the text is placed 
together with the Hittite-Hurrian Ritual of Ummaya for an efficient war 
(CTH 779). One copy which is not dated was found in the area of T. I. 


1.2. Rituals from Kizzuwatna Presenting Luwian Traditions 


Information about Luwian cults is also provided by some purification and 
healing rituals from Kizzuwatna.*! 


1.2.1. Ritual of Zarpiya from Kizzuwatna*>* 


The ritual of the physician Zarpiya (CTH 757) against continuous dying in 
the country is directed at the gods Santa and the Innarawante8. Although 
dealing with the same subject, the tradition clearly differs from the 
Arzawean plague rituals. The composition is transmitted in six copies 
(4 NS, 1 MS, 1 MS*), including two Late Hittite compilation tablets with the 
Arzawean plague rituals of Ashella and Uhhamuwa, another tablet con- 
veys the text together with the rituals of Maddunani and Dandanku. The 
older manuscripts and one of the young copies (KBo 34.243) come from 
Bk. A, one of the compilation tablets belongs to the House on the Slope. 


1.2.2. Ritual of Purtyanni from Kizzuwatna*? 


Puriyanni’s ritual for the purification of a house (CTH 758) is known in 
two versions recorded on twelve tablets (1 MS, 1 MS’, 10 NS). The find 
spots of three Late Hittite tablets are known, two come from the area of 
Temple I, another one was found in the Lower City. 


49 Otten 1973: 82; Bawanypeck 2005a: 8. 

50 Collins 1997. 

51 Hutter 2003: 250-254. For the philological classification of the rituals belonging to 
this group cf. Yakubovich 2008: 23-24. 

52 Gorke 2008; Hutter 2007. 

53 Starke 1985: 55-71. 
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1.2.3. Rituals of Kuwatalla and Silalluhi>+ 


The rituals of the female specialists Kuwatalla (MUNUSSUHUR.LA) and 
Silalluhi (MUNUSSU.GI) with Luwian incantations are also classified as 
belonging to the Kizzuwatna rituals.5> Three rituals are attributed to this 
group. 

CTH 761, the ritual Salli aniur®® against illness is handed down by ver- 
sions of Kuwatalla, of Silalluhi and of both women acting together. The 
text group consists of 21 tablets that can be dated from the Middle Hittite 
(4 MS: 3x Bk./Bk. A; 1 MS*: T. I) to the Late Empire period (15 NS: 8x Bk./ 
Bk. A/K, 3x T. I). Another 19 tablets covering the same time span (4 MS: 
2x Bk.; 2 MS’: Bk. A, T. I; 12 NS: 4x Bk. A, 1x HoS, 1x T. I) may belong to the 
same ritual (cf. CTH 762). 

CTH 759, the dupaduparsa ritual of Kuwatalla and Silalluhi’ which is 
directed against maledictions is known from seven copies*® transmitting 
the text from the Middle Hittite to the Late Empire period (1 MS: Bk. D; 5 
NS: 2x Bk. A/M, Ix T. I). The scribes’ signatures are obtained in two colo- 
phons both mentioning the supervisor Anuwanza. 

KUB 9.6 + KUB 35.39 IV 27 (LNS, find spot unknown): SU ™Du-ti-wa-a 
PANI Anuwanza ISTUR. “Hand of Duwa. He wrote (this text) in front of 
Anuwanza.” A scribe (SCRIBA) named Duwa*® (tu-wa/i-a) is also attested 
on a seal impression with Anatolian hieroglyphs from the ‘Siidburg’ in 
HattuSa).°° 

KUB 35.41 IV 5’ (NS, find spot unknown): SU ™LU DUMU ™NU.GIS. 
SAR PANI Anuwanza SAG ISTUR. “Hand of Ziti, son of NU.GIS.SAR. He 
wrote (this text) in front of Anuwanza, the eunuch””. Ziti is the brother 
of Hanikkuili, the scribe of Anniwiyani’s ritual, who was working under 
Anuwanza at the time of Hattusili III (see above 1.1.2.La). The find spot of 
Ziti’s dupaduparsa ritual is unknown. KUB 29.4 (CTH 481), another tablet 
of Ziti with precise wording of the colophon (IV 45) was found in Bk. A. 
Anuwanza who was professionally active under Hattusili II] and Tuthaliya 
IV held the titles DUB.SAR (at the beginning of his career under Hattusili 


54 Starke 1985: 72-167. 

55 Hutter 2003: 253-254; Yakubovich 2008: 23. 

56 Starke 1985: 73-104. 

57 Starke 1985: 104-134. 

58 Only the texts listed under CTH 759 are included. 

59 Bearing also the title BONUS,. 

6° Herbordt 2005: 198, cat. 471. Cf. also Herbordt 2005: 201, cat. 486 and Hawkins apud 
Herbordt 2005: 276. 
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III), LUSAG and EN Nerik.®! He supervised at least 15 scribes who copied 
religious texts. As Torri (210: 391) pointed out, many of these texts are 
labelled “TUPPU U8UHATTTI’,© showing that the tablets were made for the 
archives of the capital HattuSa under the supervision of Anuwanza on 
behalf of the king. Most of the tablets written down under his supervision 
were found at Biiyiikkale (among them six in Bk. A) and six tablets come 
from the area of T. I. 

Kuwatalla’s third ritual® counteracts impurity. It is handed down in 14 
copies transmitting the text from the Middle Hittite (MS: Bk. A, MS*: Bk. H) 
to the Late Empire period (12 NS: 2x Bk. A, 2x T. I). 


1.3. Religious Texts from Lallupiya and Istanuwa 


The festivals and cults of Lallupiya (CTH 771) and Istanuwa (CTH 772- 
773) include Luwian songs that are performed by men from both towns.®* 
The location of Lallupiya is not known. KUB 35.135 IV 16 connects the cult 
of Istanuwa with the river Sahiriya, which presumably is to be identified 
with the Sakarya River in north-western Anatolia.® 

The cult of Lallupiya®® is passed down on eight tablets that can be 
dated from the Middle Hittite (3 MS: Bk. A; 1x MS’) to the Late Empire 
period (4 NS: 2x Bk. A, Ix HoS). 

The rituals of IStanuwa®’ have already been handed down since the Old 
Hittite period (1 OS; 2 MS, 2 MS’; 20 NS). The older tablets were found 
in Bk. A except one Middle Hittite tablet coming from Temple 16 in the 
Upper City (see below 2.1.). Seven NS copies were found at Biiyiikkale 
(4x Bk. A), two in the area of Temple I and one in the House on the Slope. 

The songs of Istanuwa (CTH 773) are transmitted in fifteen copies 
(3 MS; 2 MS’; 9 NS, 1 LNS). The older tablets and three young copies come 
from Biiyitkkale (mainly Bk. A), one was found in the House on the Slope, 


61 For the career of Anuwanza, see Torri 2008: 777; Torri 2010: 388-392. 

62 Cf. KBo 45.37 (CTH 626, HoS); KBo 40.345 (CTH 670, Bk. A); KBo 19.128 (CTH 625: 
NS copy of a Middle Hittite festival, T. I); KUB 26.28 (CTH 263: NS copy of the Middle 
Hittite instructions for the gatekeepers,—); KUB 43.77 (CTH 828: oracle query,—) FHL 16 
(CTH 825: colophon,—). 

63 CTH 760.1; Starke 1985: 135-167. 

64 Hutter 2003: 239-243 presents a summery of the cult practices of IStanuwa and 
Lallupiya. 

6 For the localisation of I8tanuwa see recently Yakubovich 2008: 26-27 with further 
references. 

66 Starke 1985: 342-353. 

67 Starke 1985: 294-342; Mouton 2008. 
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another one in Temple 9 in the Upper City.®* The LNS tablet comes from 
the House on the Slope. 


1.4. Religious Texts from the Lower Land 


The religious texts from the Lower Land include the cult of the goddess 
Huwassanna®? and some rituals.”° 


1.4.1. The Cult of Huwassanna (CTH 690-694, 431) 


Several festivals and the ritual of the priestess Bappi (CTH 431) can be 
assigned to the cult of Huwassanna. The witass(iy)a-festival (CTH 691- 
692) is known from 89 texts and fragments dating from the Middle Hittite 
(29 MS; 4 MS?) to the Late Empire period (46 NS; 5 LNS). 48 texts were 
found at Bityiikkale, mainly Bk. A (20 MS, 2 MS’, 6 NS) and six Late Hit- 
tite texts come from the area of Temple I. The safhan-festival (CTH 693) 
which is passed down in ten copies (6 MS, 4 NS) was stored at Bk. A (one 
single tablet comes from an unknown find spot). 133 further tablets and 
fragments dating from the Middle Hittite to the Late Empire period belong 
to the corpus of HuwaSssanna festivals (CTH 694). Nearly all of them were 
found at Bityiikkale: 45 MS (37x Bk. A), 12 MS’ (10x Bk. A), 26 NS (14x Bk. A), 
11 LNS. Additionally there are eight copies which were found in the area 
of Temple I (2 MS’, 6 NS). 

The ritual of the AwwasSannalli-priestess Bappi” is passed down on 
three tablets in NS and LNS found in the area of Temple I and elsewhere 
in the Lower City. 


1.4.2. Rituals from the Lower Land 


a) Tunnawiya’s rituals: There are several rituals which are ascribed to Tun- 
nawiya, a female ritual expert whose name associates her with the town 
Tunna in the Lower Land.” She performs the ritual of the river (CTH 
409.1) to counteract the impurity of a contaminated person, be it man 
or woman, which is transmitted on three tablets (2 NS: 1x T. I; 1 LNS). 


68 There are two more Late Hittite texts which were found in T. 9, one of them is also 
a fragment of a festival (CTH 670). 

69 Hutter 2003: 243-247. 

70 Hutter 2003: 248-250. On texts reflecting the dialect of the Lower Land see Yakubo- 
vich 2008: 24. 

“1 Hutter 2004. 

7? Hutter 2003: 247-248 with n. 27, but cf. Yakubovich, this volume. 
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According to KUB 7.53 + KUB 12.58 IV 8 (NS; find spot unknown) the 
copy was written down by the scribe Pikku. He is a member of the group 
of scribes of religious texts who was working under the supervision of 
Anuwanza,’> compare also his signature in KUB 10.18 VI 19 (CTH 594,” 
NS, find spot unknown): “Hand of Pikku. He wrote (this text) in front of 
Anuwanza, the eunuch”. The taknaz da-ritual of Tunnawiya (CTH 409.11) 
is carried out for the royal couple. The text is transmitted on twenty-five 
mainly Late Hittite tablets (5x Bk.; 8x T. I); two fragments from the area 
of Temple I may date to the Middle Hittite period. 

Some parts of Tunnawiya’s ritual of the ox (CTH 409.IV) and her taknaz 
da-ritual are nearly running parallel to each other. The text is preserved 
on seven tablets dating from the Middle Hittite to the Late Empire period 
(1 MH: Bk.; 5 NS: Bk., T. I, Lower City; 1 LNS: T. I). Seven fragments belong 
to CTH 760.1 presenting another ritual ascribed to the MUNUSSU.GI Tun- 
nawiya (5 NS: lx Bk. D, Ix T. I). CTH 409.III, the birth ritual of the midwife 
(MUNUSSA.7U) Tunnawiya’® is handed down in one possibly Middle Hit- 
tite copy found in Bk. A. 

b) The ritual of Anna from Kaplawiya (CTH 392): According to KBo 
27.108 + KUB 12.44 II 34—III 35 Anna performs her ritual for the prosperity 
of a vineyard.’6 The LNS compilation tablet comes from the House on the 
Slope. Anna’s ritual is preceded by a Hurrian itkafi-ritual for TaSmiSarri 
(ChS I/1 no. 49, CTH 778). 


2. CONCLUSIONS 


2.1. The Distribution of Luwian Religious Texts in the Archives of Hattusa 


In his article “A Classified Past”, van den Hout” provides an overview of 
the distribution of texts in the archives of HattuSa. He breaks down the 
number of texts per building by date according to the script: 


Bk.A OS: 7,2% MS:35,3% —NS/LNS: 53,3/4,2% 
HoS: OS1,5% MS 4,4% NS/LNS: 80,8/13,3% 
T. I: OS 1% MS 8,2% NS/LNS: 84,9/5,9%.78 


73 Torri 2008: 777; Torri 2010: 388-392. 
“4 Spring festival in Tippuwa. 
75 In the other rituals Tunnawiya holds the title MUNUSSU.GI (old woman). 
76 Haas 1988: 138-139. 
77 Van den Hout 2008. 
Similar percentages are presented by Klinger 2006, figs. 1-3. 
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Giulia Torri”? and Shai Gordin®® have shown that in the Late Empire 
period the scriptoria of the House on the Slope and of the E GIS.KIN.TI 
were the main places of scribal activities. This can also be observed for 
quite a number of Luwian religious texts that were stored in the archives 
of Biiyiikkale, of Temple I and/or in the House on the Slope. Their distri- 
bution suggests that the texts were of interest for the Hittites until the end 
of the Late Empire period. This text group includes rituals of experts from 
Arzawa, Kizzuwatna and the Lower Land. The scribes mentioned in the 
colophons of these rituals—Hanikkuili, Duwa, Ziti and Pikku—are well 
known from texts dating to the Late Empire period. Three of them belong 
to a group of scribes responsible for the documentation of religious texts, 
trained and supervised by Anuwanza. 

The storage of a few groups of Luwian religious texts shows some 
peculiarities that may point to a special use of these texts. The cult of 
Huwa8ssanna is preserved in an unusually large number of middle Hit- 
tite tablets. None of the NS copies seem to be found in the context of 
the House on the Slope. A few middle Hittite tablets belonging to the 
cult of IStanuwa (festivals and songs) were found in Temple 9 and 16 in 
the Upper City. Temple 16 appears to have housed an archive for particu- 
lar groups of Middle Hittite texts,®! many of them of foreign origin. The 
collection comprises 107 tablets and fragments—as far as is known all 
MS— including 81 that belong to the Hittite-Hurrian bilingual text ‘Song 
of Release’ (CTH 789), three tablets present the Epic of Gilgames in Akka- 
dian language (CTH 341.11), another three are part of the festival for the 
Hattian deity Teteshapi (CTH 738).8? 


2.2. Compilation Tablets 


Many of the texts reflecting Luwian traditions are written down on compi- 
lation tablets,®? a text corpus which was compiled during the 13th century 
BCE.* The collection is not primarily based on the Luwian background of 


79 Torri 2008; Torri 2009; Torri 2010. 

80 Gordin 2010a; Gordin 2010b. 

81 For the number and dating of the texts from T. 16, see also Klinger 2006, figs. 6-7. 

82 This festival was handed down on 60 tablets and fragments dating from the Old 
Hittite (Bo 6594) to the Late Empire period. Almost all of the other Middle Hittite copies 
(MS: 30x, MS’: 5x) were found at Biiyitkkale, predominantly in Bk. A. 

83 For the use of compilation tablets in Hittite tablet collections, cf. Hutter 2011; van 
den Hout 2006-2008; Mascheroni 1988. 

84 Hutter 2011: 117 with n. 6. 
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the texts. According to Hutter®> the compilation is a testimony “des ‘Plu- 
ralismus’ von arzawaischen, luwischen, kizzuwatnischen und hurritischen 
Elementen in HattuSa im 13. Jh.” 

Two rituals of Anniwiyani are combined on VBoT 24: the first ritual is 
performed for the recovery of the patient’s masculinity, while the second 
ritual presents an invocation of the tutelary deity of oracle birds. It is likely 
that both rituals were put together because they are directed towards the 
same purpose. The first ritual is to restore the strength of the patient who 
is threatened by portentous bird oracles, while the second one turns to 
the deity who is responsible for the oracle birds. Furthermore, the circle 
of people involved in the ritual (ritual expert and augurs) is identical. 

The ritual of Huwarlu is combined with a ritual against the aphasia 
of Mursili II. The possible reasons for the juxtapositioning, perhaps the 
authorship of both texts, are discussed by Hutter.®® 

The plague rituals from Arzawa and the ritual of Zarpiya from Kizzu- 
watna are directed against death in the army and/or the country caused 
by epidemics. They were compiled on the basis of their common subject.®” 
The rituals of Maddunani and Dandanku were probably put together 
because the first-mentioned performed special rites to identify the god 
who caused the plague and the reason for his rage. 

KBo 15.1 combines Puliga’s plague ritual with the ritual of Ummaya for 
an efficient war standing in Hurrian tradition (CTH 779). Since Ummaya’s 
ritual which is known from two more compilation tablets (NS, LNS) is also 
found together with CTH 426, a purification ritual for the Hittite army, 
the three rituals seem to be connected by the common topic “military 
campaign’”.88 

The compilation tablet KBo 27.108 + KUB 12.44 from the scriptorium 
in the House on the Slope contains the ritual of Anna from Kaplawiya and 
the Hurrian itkahi-ritual for TaSmisarri. Hutter®® suggests that it might be 
a school tablet (Ubungstafel) and the coexistence of both texts is based 
on coincidence. 

It can be seen from many compilation tablets that the texts were grouped 
together according to their subjects. Hutter9° assumes that the composition 


85 Hutter 2011: 119. 

86 Hutter 2011: 121-122 with further references. 

87 For a tabular presentation of plague rituals combined on compilation tablets, see 
Hutter 2011: 124. 

88 Hutter 2011: 124. 

89 Hutter 2011: 120-121. 

99 Hutter 2011: 125. 
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is to be regarded as an instrument of Hittite scholarship to preserve a 
part of the written literature from oblivion. But moreover, the compilation 
tablets seem to reflect the Hittite interest in the knowledge of its neigh- 
bouring cultures and can also be seen as an instrument to collect foreign 
scholarship. The archives of Biiyiikkale contained some compilation tab- 
lets with Babylonian incantations as well.9! They had probably only little 
religious relevance for the Hittites and were not used in the Hittite cult. 
It is much more likely that they were stored for reasons of prestige and 
interest in Mesopotamian scholarship. KUB 37.36 II 5’ (+) KUB 37.379? can 
serve as an example. The LNS tablet that compiles texts of Mesopotamian 
origin was found in Bk. A. It is preserved only fragmentarily. The second 
and third columns present a copy of the Akkadian prayer ‘su-ila [Star 2’.93 
The first column, which is very poorly preserved, contained at least one 
more text which seems to be another Akkadian prayer. The beginning 
of the second column offers another poorly preserved text. It is written 
down in Sumerian and might be a ritual. The fourth column, which prob- 
ably contained an additional text, is not preserved. 
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THE LUWIAN CULT OF THE GODDESS HUWASSANNA 
VS. HER POSITION IN THE “HITTITE STATE CULT” 


Manfred Hutter 


1. INTRODUCTION 


During the last years of the 1990s and in the early years of this century 
some new studies related to the festivals of Huwassanna have been 
published—by Alessandra Lombardi! on the divine Mountain Sarpa and 
on a festival celebrated by a Hittite queen, by Marie-Claude Trémouille? 
on a Huwassanna festival taking place in Kuliwisna, and by Detlev 
Groddek? who re-arranged and joined a lot of fragments to reconstruct 
some portions of the festival. In another article, D. Groddek* managed 
to establish further sequences of the festival, thus also bringing the small 
fragment KUB 35.7 into the context with other duplicates; this fragment 
is—until now—the only text referring to Huwassanna which incorporates 
also one Luwian quotation made up by two words. Basing myself on these 
current studies—and the three older studies dedicated to the ritual texts 
for Huwassanna by Emmanuel Laroche,® Hans Gustav Giiterbock® and 
Jin Jie’7—I wrote the following conclusion about Huwassanna’s cult in my 
contribution to Luwian Religion:§ 


Huwassanna of Hupisna attracted local Luwian worshippers who could per- 
form her festivals on their own behalf with the help of local cultic func- 
tionaries. The same happened in Kuliwisna, but as there special local cultic 
functionaries from Hupisna were missing, the ceremonies were not exactly 
the same as at Hupisna. These various forms of worshipping Huwassanna 
can be explained by assuming her cult to be part of ‘private religion’ in the 
Lower Land. 


1 Lombarbi 1998. 
2 Trémouille 2002. 
3 Groddek 2002. 
4 Groddek 2004. 
5 Laroche 1959: 157-177. 
6 Giiterbock 1962. 
7 Jie 1990. 
8 Hutter 2003: 246. 
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In another contribution, I gave some short comments on the god Tunapi 
in the realm of Huwassanna’s cult and I also shortly commented on the 
purification ritual, performed by the huwassannalli-priestess Bappi.9 At 
the time of the publication of that paper Giuseppe del Monte! published 
a full edition of Bappi’s ritual and Franca Pecchioli Daddi made refer- 
ence to the huwassannalli-priestesses, coming to the conclusion that the 
MUNUShywassannalli- was engaged in the “private” cult of the royal fam- 
ily and thus these cultic women have maybe to be differentiated from 
other cultic personnel." Also Ada Taggar-Cohen—in her study of Hit- 
tite priesthood—mentioned aspects of some cultic functionaries who 
are engaged in the different festivals for Huwassanna.!? In her study on 
the goddess Huwassanna, Anna Maria Polvani has raised the question of 
the relationship between Huwassanna and GAZ.BA.A.A. Comparing the 
(scarce) evidence for GAZ.BA.A.A. in Mesopotamia with the Hittite mate- 
rials, Polvani'® makes the point that the image of the Mesopotamian god- 
dess as a “love goddess” in a broad sense and her connection with fertility 
was possibly the reason for “identifying” the Mesopotamian goddess with 
Huwassanna. Some new texts referring to the Huwassanna festivals are 
now also available in the edition of ABoT 2 by Oguz Soysal and Rukiye 
Akdogan." Despite the very fragmentary state of all the texts referring to 
Huwassanna’s cult, one can observe a renewed interest in these texts from 
a Luwian background. Therefore some further observations on these texts 
might help to gain more knowledge about the goddess in Luwian culture 
and religion. 


2. OVERVIEW OF THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE TEXTS 


Maciej Popko!’—in his study of the rituals and cultic performances in 
Arinna—has rightly drawn our attention to one main problem dealing 
with festival descriptions, which are often nearly identical. Therefore 
there is no—or only limited—possibility to ascribe small fragments to 
one or the other textual sequence of a festival. Popko concludes that 


9 Hutter 2004. 

10 Del Monte 2004. 

N Pecchioli Daddi 2004: 360. 

2 Taggar-Cohen 2006: 301-307, 310f. 

13 Polvani 2010: 253f. 

4 Soysal/Akdogan 2011: no. 227-229; cf. also Akdogan 2010: 110-13. 
5 Popko 2009: 2. 
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Hittite scribes made use of a bulk of ritual descriptions of different ori- 
gins when copying typical passages within a ceremony. Popko’s observa- 
tion based on his study of texts regarding Arinna holds also true for the 
Huwassanna corpus. The catalogue of Hittite texts mentions (nos. 691 & 
692) the witassiyas or witassa festival(s), the sahhan festival (no. 693) and 
festival fragments (no. 694). The similarity of many of the fragmentary 
texts does not make it easy to decide in any case where one text belongs. 
But the aforementioned studies have made obvious that with some degree 
of certainty we have to deal with more than two festivals for Huwassanna, 
as the following overview can show. 


2.1. Witassa Festival 


In the Hittite concordance, Silvin Ko8ak!® has booked nine texts as number 
691 and 81 texts as number 692. Some of these fragments can be removed 
from these two numbers—especially the alhuitra festival, the hassalli fes- 
tival and the festival sequences established by Groddek.!” Therefore the 
bulk of fragments ascribed to the witassa festival will be reduced, but that 
does not bring too much progress in reconstructing and understanding 
the festival’s outline. Several colophons refer to the festival: KUB 27.59 + 
KBo 29.66 + KBo 45.168 + KUB 54.2 (CTH 691) are related to the 2nd and 
3rd day of the first tablet:!® 


iv18 DUB.L.KAM EZEN, w-i-ta-a8-8i-ya-aS U-UL QA-TI 

iv19 — ke-e-da-ni-i§-Sa-an tup-pi-ya UD.2.KAM 

iv20 — 2i-na-an-za UD.3.KAM-ma-as-sa-an 

iv21  U-UL 2i-na-an-za 

Also the description of the ritual given in this text mentions the witassa 
festival several times. A very fragmentary colophon refers to the second 
tablet (KBo 14.93 iv 16 [+] KBo 29.83),!9 while the colophon KUB 54.4 
rev. 1-5 (CTH 691) has no preserved tablet number. Another description 
mentions the first and second day (KBo 29.70 + KBo 24.28 obv. i 23f. [CTH 
692]), maybe KUB 51.60 rev. 7 also refers to this day (CTH 692). A third 
day of the ritual sequence is mentioned in KBo 29.72 + KBo 14.96 rev. 2 
(CTH 692), but it is my impression that it cannot be assured that KBo 
29.72+ belongs to the witassa festival according to the day-count only. The 


16 KoSak 2011. 

17 Groddek 2004, see the following sections. 

18 Cf. also the parallels KUB 54.24; KBo 29.68. 
° Cf. also the duplicate KBo 14.95+ (CTH 692). 
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sahhan festival as well as the hassalli festival both lasted for more than 
three days; texts referring to certain days therefore cannot be attributed 
to a festival sequence on the basis of the day-count only. The same holds 
true for the 2nd and 3rd day partly preserved in KUB 27.66 (CTH 692). So 
for the moment we can only say that the witassa festival was performed 
for a duration of at least three days. 


2.2. Sahhan Festival 


This festival has been established as one of the Huwassanna festivals since 
the first substantial article on the goddess’s cult by Hans Gustav Giiterbock 
in 1962; a preliminary edition of the main texts belonging to the sahhan 
festival was offered by Jin Jie,2° but the arrangement of the festival will be 
improved and enlarged in the future; D. Groddek”! has improved the read- 
ing of the colophon of KBo 20.112 + KUB 14.89 iv 10’-15’. This colophon 
complicates the matter, as the colophon refers to the fourth tablet of the 
sahhan festival as well as the “great festival” and also the hassalli festival. 
Maybe the hassalli festival is only a sub-festival of the sahhan festival; the 
MUNUSq/huitra of the great festival is maybe the main functionary, whose 
installation is part of the great festival (see below) and who is—besides 
the huwassannalli priestess—the main functionary during all the Huwas- 
sanna festivals, thus being especially (and as far as I know, exclusively) 
connected with this goddess.?? Materials referring to the sahhan festival 
have been arranged under CTH no. 693, but some other texts can also 
be attributed to the festival, e.g. KUB 27.58. This text does not belong to 
the witassa festival (as booked under CTH 692), but to the sahhan festi- 
val, because the MUNUS¢qr-p|a-as-ga-na is mentioned in iv 6’; this cultic 
functionary is restricted to the sahhan festival. Besides rather stereotypi- 
cal activities, the tarpasgana-woman performs as a dancer in the sahhan 
festival and sometimes she performs together with the MUNUSpalwattalla. 


2.3. Alhuitra Festival 


D. Groddek?? was able to reconstruct the colophon of this festival 
(KBo 29.65 + KBo 41.12, formerly CTH 692), referring to the first tablet 
of the festival. Other fragmentary texts belong to the second (KBo 29.88 


20 Jie 1990. 

21 Groddek 2002: 83. 

22 Cf. Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 380-383. 
23 Groddek 2002: 82. 
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[CTH 694], KBo 29.160 + KBo 24.23 [CTH 694]) and the fourth tablet 
(KUB 20.16 + 54.28; dupl. KBo 29.86 [CTH 694]). The purpose of the festi- 
vals seems to be the installation of a new alhuitra-priestess. 


2.4. EZEN, Hassalli 


I think we should arrange some texts as a festival on its own, even if 
Jin Jie** takes them as part of the sahhan festival or D. Groddek?® takes 
them as part of the alhuitra festival as mentioned above. Some descrip- 
tions and colophons refer to the 5th (KBo 20.112 + KBo 14.89 iv 10 [CTH 
693]), the 8th (KBo 24.21 [CTH 692] and the dupl. KBo 29.139 + KUB 
27.57) and 9th day (KUB 54.16 [CTH 692]). Especially the relatively well 
preserved text?® KUB 27.49 iv 2I1ff. mentions inter alia the bride, so I think 
the festival could have some relation to marriage—maybe as a festival for 
this rite de passage; this might also allow the interpretation of the title 
as “the festival related to the [birth]-stool”. As one can restore the colo- 
phon of KBo 9.139 rev. I’ as [EZE]N, fa-as-s[a-al-li], one can take those 
texts, which D. Groddek?’ re-arranged several years ago, as belonging to 
the festival: 


A. KBo 9.139 + KBo 29.101 + KBo 29.102 
B. KUB 35.7 

C. KBo 42.16 

D. KUB 54.18 

E. KUB 27.50 

F. KUB 54.17 


As some of the cultic personnel in these texts like the MUNUSAMA or the 
MUNUSENSI are missing in other texts from the Huwassanna corpus, it 
seems probable that we have to deal with a festival of its own, also the 
husband (MU-SA-SU) is mentioned in it. 

The most interesting feature of the EZEN, Aassalli is that it is—until 
now—the only festival in the corpus for the Luwian goddess Huwassanna 
that provides one spell in Luwian language (KUB 35.7 i 8’f.).28 In my opin- 
ion this allows the conclusion that the EZEN, hassalli gives some insight 


24 Jie 1990: 83. 

25 Groddek 2002: 83. 

26 Cf. KUB 27.54 (CTH 692) with Giiterbock 1962: 346. 
27 Groddek 2004. 

28 Cf. also Groddek 2004: 325. 
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into the private religion related to the local Luwian goddess, reflecting her 
role for family life. 


2.5. A Festival with the Queen 


A. Lombardi”? re-arranged a number of fragments catalogued previously as 
among CTH 694 (KBo 20.72+; KBo 20.48; KBo 20.51; KBo 23.87). The spe- 
cial feature of this festival for Huwassanna is the mentioning of a queen. 
Another aspect that deserves special attention is the observation that the 
local gods and goddesses who are revered together with Huwassanna, 
are very different from the (minor) gods in the other festivals. Lombardi®° 
mentions the following gods which occur in a “drinking scene” during the 
second day: the god(dess) Wasali of the storm god parattassi, Maliya, Was- 
siya, the Tarwayatt-gods, Mimiyanta, Turiyanta hurranna, the male gods, 
Wanama, Kursali, the great (and allinienza) gods and the Favourable Day. 
Then she (the queen?) drinks (to) the god Haristassi, the Gulsa-goddesses 
and the Favourable Day (KBo 20.72++ iii 3’-14’). During the third day of 
the festival, Huwassanna, the sun god, the storm god, and Suwaliyat are 
objects of the drinking scene (KBo 20.72++ iii 32’-37’). As most of the 
“minor” gods celebrated in this festival are unknown from other sources, 
we cannot attribute them exactly to a concrete Luwian cultic centre; but 
it is striking that they are also missing in the god lists in other texts of the 
Huwassanna corpus. Thus we should separate this festival from the others 
for the goddess and we have to deal with it as a special case.3! Both the 
queen who performs this festival as well as the Gulsa-goddesses, Haristassi 
and the Favourable Day mentioned in the texts show that these ceremo- 
nies had been adapted for the “royal” cult,?? thus shifting the local Luwian 
goddess also to the heights of the cult in the Hittite state, “changing” her 
from a “Luwian” to a (politically or at least royally) “Hittite” goddess. 


2.6. A Festival in Kuliwisna 


This festival was partly reconstructed by M.-C. Trémouille in 2002 by 
re-arranging texts which were previously attributed to CTH 694. In this 
festival again, the queen (MUNUS.LUGAL) performs the festival in Kuli- 
wisna. This is interesting because Huwassanna is the local goddess of 


29 Lombardi 1999. 

30 Lombardi 1999: 223 with fn. 20. 
31 Lombardi 1999: 235. 

32 Lombardi 1999: 234. 
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Hupisna. What conclusions can be drawn from this situation? To answer 
this question, one can also observe that—like in the festival mentioned 
just before—at least in the preserved parts, neither the alhuitra- nor the 
huwassannalli-priestess are mentioned. Also comparable to the aforemen- 
tioned text are the offerings to the god Haristassi which again leads to a 
stronger “royal” setting than in other festivals for Huwassanna. So a simi- 
lar conclusion as before is probable: one can attribute this festival also 
to the integration of the cult of Huwassanna into Hittite state religion by 
celebrating the goddess of Hupisna as a part of the royal cult and in local 
palaces like the one in Kuliwisna. 


2.7. Conclusion 


This summary of the Huwassanna festivals is more detailed than an ear- 
lier summary.** Of course, this survey can only be preliminary, as further 
studies of these texts and editions will lead to further rearrangements. But 
for a better understanding of the position of Huwassanna both in the local 
Luwian cults and the official Hittite religion, this overview already made 
clear that not all texts from the Huwassanna corpus are of the same rel- 
evance for either the one or the other stratum of the history of Anatolian 
religions. This can be further highlighted. 


3. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE LOCAL LUWIAN GODDESS 
OF HUPISNA AND THE GODDESS GAZ.BA.A.A. IN THE HITTITE 
“STATE PANTHEON” 


There can be no doubt that Hupisna’s main goddess was Huwassanna, 
who in many texts is written ideographically as GAZ.BA.A.A.*4 Is this dif- 
ference merely a question of writing and scribal practice, or can we also 
deduce some information about different religious traditions? Recently 
A.M. Polvani®® has raised the question of the relationship between Huwas- 
sanna and GAZ.BA.A.A., focussing on why “the issue about identifying her 
[ie. Huwassanna] with the Mesopotamian deity indicated by the Sum- 
erogram GAZ.BA.YA has never been discussed”.3® Using the Sumerogram 


33 Hutter 2003: 246. 

34 | generalize this spelling, though there are different writings; for the purpose of this 
study these differences are not significant. 

35 Polvani 2010. 

36 Polvani 2010: 246. 
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for writing Huwassanna’s name might give her greater recognition at an 
international level. From this evidence, Polvani3’ concludes as follows: 


The presence of Huwassanna / GAZ.BA.YA in the treaties, in the cults cel- 
ebrated by the queen, and in her dreams related to the king, the existence 
of temples and festivals dedicated to her, leads us to believe that the god- 
dess is perfectly integrated into the state cult and that possibly in the case 
of the queen, we can speak more about the personal cult rather than the 
private cult. 


One can certainly accept Polvani’s conclusion, but I think it is possible 
to go one step further. The starting point for finding evidence for local 
traditions besides the rank and function of the goddess in the state cult 
is the syllabographic writing as Huwassanna compared to the use of 
the Sumerogram GAZ.BA.A.A. Generally speaking, it is obvious that the 
writing GAZ.BA.A.A. is more widely spread over different textual genres 
while the use of the syllabographic writing is dominant in the text of 
Huwassanna’s festivals (CTH 690-694); of course, this distribution is 
not exclusive, but representative: the lists of divine witnesses in interna- 
tional treaties mention the goddess—always with the local epitheton “of 
Hupisna”—only a few times under her syllabographically written name 
Huwassanna,°* because the highly overwhelming Sumerographic writing®? 
gives “international reputation”.4° But other genres also mention the god- 
dess as GAZ.BA.A.A. very often. For this distribution it is evident that in 


37 Polvani 2010: 254. 

38 KBo 5.3 i 53f. (CTH 42); KUB 23.75 iv 11 (CTH 213); KUB 26.39 iv 22 (CTH 39 or 42; 
Yoshida 1996: 17); Bo 9372, 5ff. (CTH 213; Yoshida 1996: 33; Fuscagni 2007: 175). 

39 KBo 12.31 iv 2 (CTH 132); KUB 26.33 iv 2 (CTH 122.1.A); KBo 1.4 iv 30ff. (CTH 53.A: 
Suppiluliuma I and Tette of Nuhasse); KBo 1.1 rev. 49 (CTH 51.1.A: Suppiluliuma I and Sat- 
tiwaza of Mittani); KBo 28.114+ KUB 3.la++ rev. 23 (CTH 53); KBo 5.9 iv 7 (CTH 62 IL.A.3: 
Mursili and Duppi-Tessup of Amurru); KUB 3.119 rev. 3 (CTH 62.ILB); KUB 40.42 rev. 3 
(CTH 68,J: Mursili and Kupanta-Kurunta of Mira-Kuwaliya); KUB 19.50 iv 19 (CTH 69.B: 
Mursili Il and Manapa-Tarhunta of the Seha Riverland); KUB 21.1++ iv 20 (CTH 76: Muwat- 
talli If and Alaksandu of Wilusa); KBo 50.48, 10 (CTH 76); Bo 86/299 iv 1 (CTH 106.A.1: 
Tudhaliya and Kurunta of Tarhuntassa); KBo 4.10 rev. 3 (CTH 106.B.2: Tudhaliya and Ulmi- 
Te’Sup of Tarhuntassa); KUB 8.82++ rev. 17 (CTH 105.B: Tudhaliya IV and Sau’gamuwa of 
Amurru); 1198/u rev. 17 (CTH 105). 

40 Polvani 2010: 254. 

4. Cf. Polvani 2010: 247 with fn. 7-12.—I would like to present the references for GAZ. 
BA.A.A. in a different way than Polvani’s references: Oracles: KUB 6.4 ii 6,8 (CTH 570); KBo 
34.144,3 (CTH 582); KUB 50.96,14 (CTH 578); KUB 49.90,13 (CTH 570); IBoT 1.32 obv. 24 
(CTH 575.1). In none of these texts we find a local addition “of Hupisna” to the name GAZ. 
BA.A.A.—Festivals: KBo 12.59 i 8 (CTH 683.3; festival for tutelary deities, mentioning also 
Zashapuna and Nerik); KBo 22.47 rev. 11 (CTH 670, mentioning Nerik and Zashapuna), 
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those cases where Huwassanna is taken as a Luwian deity integrated into 
the state cult, the scribes mostly refer to her with the Sumerogram, while 
syllabographic writings are limited. My impression is that some texts are 
of special interest, because they allow us to offer some observations that 
Huwassanna was a prominent local Luwian goddess with her own local 
cult of Hupisna. 


The first text I want to refer to is a ritual (CTH 431) performed by the 
huwassannalli-priestess Bappi (KBo 29.191 i 1); the purpose for the ritual 
is to remove the GAZ.BA.A.A.’s wrath (i 4) which has caused a serious ill- 
ness for the client, on whose behalf the huwassannalli-priestess performs 
the ritual. The text was edited some years ago by G. del Monte*? and it 
deals with the recovery from illness.*% In general the ritual can be com- 
pared to other rituals which are performed by a MUNUSSU.GI. But in these 
texts, a huwassannalli-priestess—who to my knowledge is otherwise only 
attested in texts belonging to the festivals for Huwassanna—acts like a 
MUNUSSU,GI. Therefore we should keep this text apart from rituals per- 
formed by a MUNUSSU,GI and attribute it—exclusively—to the sphere of 
Huwassanna and local religious practices related to this goddess. That the 
goddess’s name is written as GAZ.BA.A.A. does not contradict this obser- 
vation: it is probable that this ritual to remove illness could secondarily 
be used by people who were familiar with Huwassanna’s position in the 
“state cult” and—by their own choice—also worshipped the goddess in 
their personal religious practice. But the mentioning of the huwassannalli- 
priestess as the agent in the ritual performance makes obvious that this 
ritual originated within the local cult for Huwassanna. Despite her name 
written in Sumerographic form—we should not attribute it to the state 
cult, but to religious practices originating in the Luwian sphere. 


KBo 38.114, rev. 2,4 (CTH 670); KBo 49.161, obv. 2 (CTH 832); KUB 5165 rev. 12 (CTH 530, 
a festival that mentions fruits and winter); KBo 43.158, Rs. 5 + KBo 48.164 + KBo 43.159 + 
KBo 43.161 + KBo 43.160 (CTH 670).—Prayers: KUB 6.45 ii 15 (CTH 381); KUB 12.35,3 (CTH 
381.C); KBo 9.98,9 (CTH 389); KUB 57.87 ii 6f. (CTH 389).—Rituals: substitution ritual KUB 
17.14 i 12f. (CTH 421.1.C).—Dreams and vows: KUB 56.31 iv (CTH 590).—“Historical docu- 
ments”: KBo 6:28+KUB 26.48 vo. 30 (CTH 88: decret of Hattusili III for the hekur of Pirwa); 
KUB 12.31 iv 2 (CTH 486.B: Mursili’s aphasia).—Further fragmentary texts: KBo 49.61, 
rev. 2 (CTH 832); KBo 48.81, |. col. 3 (CTH 832). 

42 Del Monte 2004; cf. Hutter 2004: 253-255. 

43 Polvani 2010: 251. 
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For three other—fragmentary—texts which are also mentioned in the 
catalogue of Huwassanna festivals, some comment about their relation- 
ship to the Huwassanna corpus is necessary. 

a) KBo 29.194,4 is counted among the Huwassanna fragments in CTH 
694: this text deserves special interest because it mentions gods who do 
not occur in other rituals for the goddess:+4 PGAZ.BA.A.A. PLAMMA PGAZ. 
BAJ[A.A....] ?PHar-pa-a ?Gur-sa-an-ta-ti ?Ka-ri-pa-w|a].—Gursantati 
is once more attested in the purification ritual KUB 54.35 rev. 8, while 
Harpa is attested in KUB 27.65 i 26 (CTH 692.12.A) and in two frag- 
ments belonging to CTH 694 (KUB 54.23,6; KUB 54.2 iv 2). Karipa occurs 
in KUB 44.2,1 (CTH 684.4.A), KUB 44.3,2 (CTH 684.4.B), and KUB 51.79 
obv. 8 (CTH 684.3.A).45 From the evidence of these gods one has to con- 
clude that they are not part of “Huwassanna’s circle”, therefore one should 
exclude KBo 29.194 from the Huwassanna corpus.*6 

b) The very small fragment KBo 14.87 mentions the goddess GAZ.ZA.BA. 
[A.A.] three times, but the missing context does not suggest any definitive 
solutions, and by referring to the spelling GAZ.ZA.BA.A.A. which occurs 
only in this text, one can either think of a scribal error or of some kind of 
“learned” writing. Both possibilities are only guesses. 

c) Only the third case with the writing GAZ.BA.A.A. in KBo 29.104 rev. 4 
is beyond any doubt. This fragment definitively belongs to CTH 692, the 
witassa festival.*’ But it remains the only ascertained Sumerographic writ- 
ing of the goddess’s name in the whole festival corpus. 


In conclusion, I come to the following thesis about the relationship of 
Huwassanna (written syllabographically) and the Sumerographic writing 
GAZ.BA.A.A. and its relevance for our knowledge of the Luwian goddess 
of Hupisna: on the level of state cult, both writings refer to the great god- 
dess of Hupisna, but the Sumerographic writing is clearly used more often; 
and with some texts it cannot be excluded that the Sumerographic writ- 
ing may even refer to another goddess. Further it has become obvious 
that the writing GAZ.BA.A.A. does not refer to the local cult of Hupisna; 


4 Cf. transliteration by Polvani 2010: 250 fn. 43. 

45 Cf. McMahon 1991: 272f. with no reference to KBo 29.194 and deleting KBo 11.21 iii 2 
(CTH 616.IL1.D) as divine name. 

46 Alternatively one might think that this is another “local” group of deities celebrated 
with Huwassanna not in Hupisna, but in some other place, thus presenting a further ver- 
sion of “local” Huwassanna festivals outside Hupisna, like that celebrated in Kuliwisna. 

47 Cf. the transliteration given by Polvani 2010: 250 fn. 41; for the obv. KUB 27.52 (+) 
IBoT 3.72 is duplicate, but there is no name of the goddess preserved. 
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this is not contradicted by the one reference in KBo 29.104 (CTH 692) 
and in Bappi’s ritual (CTH 431), which are new Hittite or late new Hittite 
copies. Under the impression of Huwassanna’s importance in the state 
cult, the scribe might have used—in an imprecise way—the Sumero- 
gram for the goddess’s name. The corpus of the “Huwassanna rituals” in 
CTH 690-694—-with the genuine writing of the goddess’s name—on the 
other hand leads to the conclusion that these rituals have to be kept apart 
from the “state cult”. They reflect an important local religious practice 
of venerating the Luwian goddess from Hupisna; this was both possible 
for Hupisnaeans*® as part of the local cult and for “other Hittites” as part 
of their personal cult, which also makes it possible that the rituals were 
therefore also transmitted to us in the Hittite capital.+9 


4, GENERAL CONCLUSION AND FURTHER PERSPECTIVES 


Asaconclusion, I have to pick up the question whether we can see different 
positions of Huwassanna in the Luwian or Hittite religious sphere. As long 
as no relatively well established edition und reconstruction of all her festi- 
vals is available, the answers can only be tentative. It is generally accepted 
that Huwassanna belongs to the Luwian area; already E. Laroche has 
mentioned some typical breads (N!NPAarmantallani, N'NPASiwantannanni, 
NINDAhyttuna, NINPAwalpaimanni)®° and buildings (E tummantiyatti-, 
E alanduwa, E huwaiut, E duwatnanza)*! appearing in the texts, which 
can—based on philological means—be attributed to Luwian; since then, 
further arguments to put Huwassanna into a Luwian setting have been 
brought up, besides the above mentioned small text belonging to the has- 
salli festival (KUB 35.7) with some words in Luwian language, also further 
Luwian words and “glossenkeil words” have been found to be used by the 
scribes in the Huwassanna corpus:>? both happinant- (KUB 17.24 ii 17) and 
manna- (KUB 27.52, 5f.) are written in this way, while other Luwian words 
(cf. van den Hout 2007: 234, 254) are unmarked (Sahhanza- KBo 29.92 


48 But also for people of Kuliwisna as the festival which was celebrated at that place 
shows; maybe there have also been other places with local cults for Huwassanna in 
relation with another circle of local gods as one may deduce from the gods mentioned 
in KBo 29.194. 

49 Cf. Hutter 2003: 254-256 for the general use of “Luwian’” rituals in Hattusa. 

50 Laroche 1959: 177; cf. Hagenbuchner-Dresel 2002: 92, 104, 127, 139. 

51 Laroche 1959: 176f. 

52 Cf. van den Hout 2007: 251. 
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rev. 5; KBo 29.92 ii 11; Suwatar KUB 27.59 i; KBo 29.65 obv. 19’; maybe also 
in fragmentary context KBo 41.12 i 4’). 

As mentioned before, the difference and distribution of the writings 
GAZ.BA.A.A. vs. Huwassanna also allows us to see what texts are relevant 
for the “Luwian” religious setting of the goddess and what texts reflect 
the situation of the state cult. So we have to take into account that we 
are dealing with “two” Huwassannas—first, the Luwian goddess, whose 
documentation in texts from the Hittite capital is partly by chance and 
may not be fully representative for all her traits and functions she had in 
Hupisna; second, the goddess as an addition to the Hittite state cult, due to 
the geographical expansion of the empire to the west, thus incorporating 
her into the assembly of the “Thousand Gods of Hatti”, developed by court 
theologians,*? a process which had already begun during the reign of Sup- 
piluliuma I, as can be seen in his treaty with Huqqana of Hayasa, where 
§8 refers to the goddess of Hupisna in the list of divine witnesses.5+ 

When we take a closer look at the finding spots of the Huwassanna ritu- 
als, we make an interesting observation which allows further conclusions 
about the goddess’s position in the “official” religion of the Hittite state. 
S. Kogak®> counts in the concordance for CTH 690-694 a total of 234 
entries for the Huwassanna corpus. For 60 entries there is no information 
about the finding spot available, 103 texts come from Bityiikkale Build- 
ing A, 16 texts come from the magazines of Temple 1, the rest (55 texts) 
come from other places on Biiyiikkale, excluding two fragments from 
Biiyiikkaya which were brought there maybe already at the end of the 
empire, though not for storing, but as rubbish. What is interesting about 
these numbers? 44 percent of our texts come from Biiyiikkale Building 
A—not a single copy from the House on the Slope (Haus am Hang) and 
only 7 percent from the area of Temple 1. Assuming that also tablets of 
unknown origin (25 percent) were found on Biiyiikkale, one can calcu- 
late that at least half of all Huwassanna festivals were stored at Building 
A. At first sight the percentage is not surprising. But when we take into 
account that the Huwassanna festivals are not attested in the “shelf lists” 
or in the tablet-catalogues found in Building A, the question arises: why 
are there no references to the Huwassanna festivals among the tablet- 
catalogues? P. Dardano®® has shown that the tablet-catalogues mention 


53 Taracha 2009: 86. 
54 Beckman 1999: 27. 
55 KoSak 2011. 

56 Dardano 2007: 194. 
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the state of preservation, of availability, of stock-keeping. As references to 
the Huwassanna corpus are missing in the inventory, I conclude that the 
Huwassanna texts were not important or relevant for this “official” admin- 
istrative work, which served the interest of the palace—and the “Hittite 
state cult”. Or to put it in other words: the context of stock-keeping shows 
that Huwassanna’s festivals played no role in the administration of “Hit- 
tite religious knowledge”, because it was “only” Luwian religious knowl- 
edge. Further evidence for this argument may be found in the fact that 
none of the Huwassanna festivals had been found in the House on the 
Slope. Giulia Torri,5” in her studies on the texts from the House on the 
Slope, argues that the house was not only an archive, but also a place for 
training new scribes who learnt the skills of writing—until the time of the 
last Hittite king. As a “scriptorium” the House on the Slope was a place 
for preserving and passing on Hittite cultural knowledge for later genera- 
tions; as the Huwassanna festivals are missing in the process of passing 
on knowledge, one again can conclude that these texts were not reckoned 
as “Hittite” in terms of the state cult—despite the fact that the goddess is 
mentioned in treaties. 

This external evidence regarding the written form of the divine name 
and the documentation of the texts shows that the texts in CTH 690-694 
have little in common with the Hittite state pantheon. This observation 
corresponds to internal evidence: Huwassana co-occurs in the same cor- 
pus with a number of gods which are not attested elsewhere. Therefore, 
I think that Huwassanna as a local goddess from Hupisna should not be 
taken as a “Hittite” goddess when we talk about her cult and her rituals, 
but these texts point to Luwian religion exclusively. 
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PART THREE 


LUWIAN CULTURE IN SOUTH-EASTERN ANATOLIA 


A LUWIAN SHRINE? THE STELE BUILDING AT KILISE TEPE 


Nicholas Postgate and Adam Stone* 


The Late Bronze Age settlement at Kilise Tepe is frustratingly difficult to 
tie in to what is known of the historical geography of the time. Perched 
some 45 km up the Calycadnus from the Hellenistic city of Seleucia, its 
material culture in the Late Bronze Age puts it squarely within the cul- 
tural ambit of the Hittite Empire (Fig. 1).! From the North-West Building in 
Level III, when the ceramics include plentiful libation arms, the majority 
in Red Lustrous Wheel-Made ware, we have an ivory stamp seal bearing 
the owner’s name in hieroglyphs, and associated with the Stele Building, 
which was clearly the successor to the North-West Building although on a 
different alignment and further to the east, were four bifacial lentoid offi- 
cial seals with name and title in hieroglyphic script. Whether the names 
of these officials are linguistically Luwian or Hittite does not of course 
tell us whether the majority of the populace was Luwian or not, since 
seal-owners could well have belonged to an administrative cadre imposed 
on the local scene, but it surely indicates that the settlement was incor- 
porated into a larger state order which could only have been the central 
dynasty at Hattusa or the cadet line with its capital at Tarhuntassa. Our 
prevailing ignorance of the location of the city of Tarhuntassa, and of the 
eastern borders of its territory, make it impossible to choose between 
these two, the more so since it seems probable that Kilise Tepe sat astride 
a main route linking the central Hittite territories with the port of Ura 
on the Mediterranean. Our uncertain status is encapsulated in the map 


* Adam Stone supervised the excavation of the Stele Building, mainly the Ia/b phases, 
in 2007-2009, assisted by Matt Williams in 2007, and the descriptions of provenance are 
based on his detailed recording. The renewed work on pre-Classical levels at Kilise Tepe in 
2007-2009 was supported by the British Academy, the Institute for Aegean Prehistory, the 
National Geographic Society, and the McDonald Institute and the Isaac Newton Trust at 
Cambridge. In 2010-2012 the work is fully supported by the Arts and Humanities Research 
Council, and Nicholas Postgate’s research time is secured by a Major Research Fellowship 
from the Leverhulme Trust. 

1! The word “cultural’ is chosen because it remains an open question whether the “Hit- 
tite looking” ceramics of Level III are a marker of the imposition of political control by the 
dynasty based at Hattusa. For varying degrees of resemblance to the Hittite “North Central 
Anatolian” ceramic tradition at different Anatolian sites and their possible significance see 
Glatz 2009. 
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illustrating the discussion of the location of Tarhuntassa in Dingol et al. 
2000, p. 19, where the proposed border between Tarhuntassa and Kizzu- 
watna passes almost exactly through the position of Kilise Tepe. 
Unhelpful though our uncertainty about the political geography is, 
there can be little reason to doubt that Kilise Tepe itself was in a region 
occupied by Luwian speakers. The Neo-Assyrian tablets from Tarsus attest 
to the presence there of Luwian names in the 7th century.? Much nearer, 
a proportion of the population of Korykos (Kizkalesi) on the coast still 
had Luwian names in Hellenistic times,? and the ruling priestly dynasty 
at Olba, modern Uzuncaburg up in the hills north of Korykos, retained 
Luwian nomenclature, with many names composed with the divine name 
Tarhunta, throughout the Hellenistic period. Houwink ten Cate sees 
Lycia and this region of Rough Cilicia as the two main surviving reservoirs 
of Luwic population in the Ist millennium, and indeed as late as the 5th 
century AD the Emperor Zeno’s name when he was an Isaurian chieftain 
is given to us as Tarasicodissa.° If we are looking for an ethnic or linguistic 
label for the population of Kilise Tepe there are no real contenders: we are 
surely too far west for Hurrians, and too far south for Hittites—the onus 
of proof has to rest on any who would propose that our indigenous inhab- 
itants were anything other than Luwian, and so for the purpose of this 
contribution we will take it for granted that they were indeed Luwians.® 


1. THE STELE BUILDING 


At some moment, which C14 evidence now suggests may have been as 
early as the 14th century BC, the powers-that-were at Kilise Tepe redevel- 
oped the north end of the mound and in place of the Level III “North-West 
Building” constructed a self-contained rectangular unit of 12 rooms, which 


2 Goetze 1939. 

3 See Houwink ten Cate 1961; and more recently Trombley 1987 (reference courtesy 
Mark Jackson). 

4+ Wannagat 2005: 121. 

5 Mitford 1980: 1255. For possible Luwian names in Roman Isauria, see Mouton- 
Rutherford, this vol., 340, n.79. 

® It is perhaps worth commenting that not all Luwians necessarily followed the same 
lifestyle. When describing the border between Tarhuntassa and the Land of Hatti the 
Bronze Treaty tablet mentions “tent people” (Otten 1988: 14-15, §9 i 77), alerting us to the 
probability that there were nomadic elements in the population, then as now, but there is 
no reason to suppose that they too could not have been ethnically/linguistically Luwian. 
For the likely presence of transhumants in our region in Roman times see Hopwood 
1991. 
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was the first incarnation (phase Ila) of the “Stele Building”, so named by 
us after the fire-shattered stele recovered from the debris of the con- 
flagration which destroyed the IIc structure. This IIc phase, which was 
described in detail in the report on the 1990s excavations,’ was probably 
destroyed around 1200 BC, but had been in use for some time when this 
happened, and our work in 2007-2009 has reinforced our conclusion that 
in its previous Ila/b incarnation the building had been in use for several 
decades at least. We are not primarily concerned here with the details 
of the building’s architectural history, but a comparison of the two plans 
(Figs. 2 and 3) will show how in the later IIc construction, although the 
footprint of the original Stele Building was by and large respected, in three 
cases pairs of smaller rooms were knocked together to create Room 1 at 
the NW corner, and the two long rectangular rooms (Rooms 2 and 10) 
flanking the central space (Room 3) to north and south. 

Any attempt to define the function of the Stele Building needs to take 
account of three principal classes of evidence: the official stamp seals 
recovered from the area, the evidence for the storage of food (and pos- 
sibly liquids) in several rooms, and a variety of features which may have 
had symbolic significance and collectively suggest ritual functions. In each 
case our recent work on the original [a/b phase of the building has yielded 
more evidence along similar lines and thus tends to confirm the building’s 
enduring character as one with ritual, administrative and storage roles. 
While any single “possibly symbolic” feature could always be discounted 
or explained in other ways, the cumulative effect is convincing, and we 
therefore feel entitled to describe both the IIa/b and IIc phases of the 
Stele Building as a “shrine”, and will now treat these symbolic features as 
attributes of a Luwian religious structure. 


2. THE ALTAR AND THE HEARTH 


The central space, called Room 3, hosted two elements of the building, the 
central hearth and the altar in the north corner, which persisted through- 
out both Ila/b and IIc phases, and need to be discussed first before 


7 Postgate/Thomas 2007, hereafter abbreviated as EKT. 

8 The label “IIa” is given to the initial construction of the building and the associated 
occupation. “IIb” refers to subsequent occupation phases during which there were some 
minor structural alterations within the rooms. “IIc” applied to a whole-sale reconstruction 
of the building at a higher level. This occasionally re-used existing Ila mud-brick walls, but 
mostly laid new stone foundations. For changes to the room plans see the main text. 
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describing the individual features of the different phases. The altar in its 
original Ila incarnation was a free-standing rectangular podium 91 x 35 cm, 
formed of a row of half bricks (ca. 0.34 m x 0.14 m x 0.14 m). Over time 
the sides and front were coated with more than 10 successive thin layers 
of whitish clay, becoming as much as 8 cm thick at each side and 5 cm 
thick on the front, and two astragali were found within this plaster. When 
the building was reconstructed in IIc, this structure was left in place (like 
some of the IIa mud-brick walls) and at this time, or possibly earlier, large 
wedges of plaster material were inserted between the altar’s sides and 
the walls to the north-east and south-east, so that the sides of the altar 
were plastered continuously with the walls, sealing off the space behind. 
In the IIc phase the height of the altar above the floor was about 80 cm, 
since at this point the plaster turned horizontal. From the IIc filling of the 
space behind was recovered a collection of small items, which although 
individually unprepossessing, as an assemblage must carry some signifi- 
cance. These consisted of 23 astragali, three crude clay spindle whorls, 
and three pierced shells (EKT p. 125 Fig. 105). 

In the IIc phase the circular hearth occupying the centre of the room 
was set in a low but carefully plastered rectangular platform some 2.3 x 
1.7 m, with low clay rims on the north and south sides, and bordered on 
its west side by a mud-brick partition wall leaving a passage about 90 cm 
wide between the fireplace and the west wall of the room (see photo, 
EKT p. 124 Figs. 100 and 101). This hearth replicated a comparable one 
belonging to the IIa/b phase, although in the earlier version the platform 
surrounding it was less formally defined. After the initial Ila surface the 
floor was relaid twice during phase IIb. In these earlier phases there was 
not much evidence of burning attributable to the hearth (and in IIc the 
whole floor was covered with burnt debris from the rest of the building), 
but in each case the plastered floor of the hearth lay on a bed of small 
river pebbles, a regular feature of hearths at Kilise Tepe. From a packing 
layer below the IIc floor north-east of the hearth we recovered the seal of 
Tatiya (Symington, EKT p. 443 no. 1473); both this and the three beads 
(EKT Nos. 2033-b and 2051) also found here may be no more than acci- 
dental inclusions in the packing. 

One question about Room 3 which remains uncertain is whether it was 
roofed. However, given the careful treatment of the hearth and the pres- 
ence of the altar, there is a presumption that this space was covered over, 
and certain features of the IIc building may be remnants of this. There 
are two similar square socket-like features half-way along the north and 
south walls (EKT p. 126), which could have served as the emplacement 
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of extremely solid rectangular posts. Against the eastern wall, south of 
the doorway into Room 4 there was an emplacement for an upright tim- 
ber, which may have served as a door post, but there was a similar stone 
ringed socket for an upright at a corresponding point against the western 
wall, exposed in 2007, which cannot have been associated with a door- 
way. Moreover further north along the face of the western wall there were 
also at least two smaller post-holes set in the floor flush with or incorpo- 
rated into the plastered wall-face. Not all these uprights can have been 
involved in the roofing of the regular rooms surrounding Room 3, and 
they may therefore have been designed to support some kind of shelter 
for Room 3 itself. 


3. THE IIA/B BUILDING 


At an early stage in the sequence of courtyard surfaces west of the build- 
ing, three stones were arranged to enclose a small space next to the outer 
angle of the IIa stone foundation of the SW corner: it contained fill differ- 
ing from the contemporary courtyard levels surrounding it and at its base 
lay a large bovid horn core (J19/363) (Figs. 4-5). In the south-west corner 
of Room 8, which is also the south-west corner of the whole structure, a 
collection of 163 very small (~2.5mm diameter) frit beads (J19/518 and 
J19/646; KLT 152; Fig. 6), in varying shades of white, light blue and grey 
had been purposefully included in the plaster on the floor and against 
the stones of the walls. Two similar beads (J19/613 and J19/635) were also 
worked into the floor material of Room 10, but these could have been 
accidental. Also incorporated into the initial floor surface of Room 8, 
nearer the centre of the room, was a complete tortoise shell (J19/521) 
embedded right way up in the floor, with just its top showing, and 6 cm 
further north an unusual copper implement (with no sign of its haft) lay 
flat on the floor (J19/520; KLT 166; Figs. 7-8).9 Copper (or bronze) items 
of this size are rarely recovered in other contexts, and it seems unlikely 
that a distinctive item like this could have been accidentally left in place. 
The same applies to a copper sickle or curved knife blade found resting 
on a IIb floor laid 10 cm above the initial Ila floor in Room 9 immediately 
to the north (J19/485; KLT 167; Figs. 9-10). 


° The copper implement did appear to be resting on the floor, but the floor was not 
a sharply delimited surface, as it would be if it were lime-plastered, and the excavation 
supervisor wrote that J19/520 was “sitting on the surface (or perhaps a cm or so below).” 
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North of the central space (Room 3) in the IIa phase were two approxi- 
mately square rooms, Rooms 2(W) and 2(E). In Room 2(W) the floor was 
relaid, or at least, the occupation level rose, more than once during the 
lifetime of the building, but as with Rooms 7 and 8, Room 2(E), which was 
probably only accessible through Room 2(W), retained its original floor 
surface until the whole structure was filled in prior to the IIc reconstruc- 
tion. On the east side of this room a small pit (P08/23) had been cut into 
the pre-existing ground-surface of Room 2(E). This pit contained most of 
the skeleton of a 20-24 month old sheep, disarticulated and with butch- 
ery marks on some of the bones (K20/276; Figs. 1I-12).!° Excavating in the 
north end of Room 4 close to the earliest stone foundation of the eastern 
wall of Room 2, we encountered an assemblage of about 90 animal bones, 
many with cut marks (including part of a sheep or goat skeleton, and a 
few bones from juvenile animals, and fragments from a pig, cattle and 
deer) resting on a flat ceramic dish (EKT p. 129). Neither of these deposits 
gives the impression of being accidental waste disposal, and it would be 
perverse to deny them some symbolic significance. 

In a secondary occupation phase (IIb/i) of Room 2 (W) a large ceramic 
tub (J19/305) was installed against the north wall (Fig. 13). It remained 
in use until the room was filled in prior to the construction of the IIc 
building, and on the last occupation surface not far to the south there 
was lying a pilgrim flask in reddish clay (J19/304). Ceramic baths have 
been listed by V. Karageorghis as one of the markers of inflowing popula- 
tions in nearby Cyprus at the end of the Late Bronze Age.!! One example 


10 Identification and description by Dr. Peter Popkin. There may be a problem with 
the date of this deposit. In 2011 we received a radiocarbon determination for one of the 
bones from this deposit from the Oxford accelerator programme (OxA-24506). This gave 
a calibrated date range of between 1290 and 1132 BC, at 68.2% (information courtesy Prof. 
T. Higham). This is not in itself implausible, but it differs from a number of other deter- 
minations from both the Ila and IIb phases which cluster about a century earlier. Two 
possible explanations for this suggest themselves: either our observation of the stratig- 
raphy is at fault, and the sheep belongs to the end of the IIa/b building’s life, or all the 
other determinations for the beginning of phases IIa are too early because they come from 
recycled charcoal incorporated in filling material used by the builders. This seems unlikely, 
since they come from different episodes, but equally we have no reason to doubt the stra- 
tigraphy of the deposit: on excavation, it appeared that the small pit prepared to take the 
deposit of bones had been dug into the ground surface on which the building was erected, 
and had been sealed by the packing layer on which the earliest occupation surface was 
laid, making it contemporary with the initial foundation. We have at present no preferred 
resolution of this dilemma, but it does not affect its symbolic nature, even if it makes it 
uncertain whether it should be viewed as a “foundation deposit”. 

N Karageorghis 2000: 266-274. Karageorghis 2005: 122-123 also notes a funerary tomb 
painting and a figurine from Amathus both showing baths in use in the Ist millennium 
(ref. courtesy Sue Poll). 
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excavated at Palaepaphos came from a sanctuary, but other examples 
came from houses, especially at Enkomi, or were found in tombs. While 
it would obviously be unjustifiable to claim that ablution was an exclusive 
prerogative of cultic personnel, both in the ancient and modern Near East 
washing is an essential component of ritual activity, so that the presence 
of this bath (and perhaps an oil container?) does not conflict with a cultic 
purpose for the building. 


4. THE IIc BUILDING 


When the IIc reconstruction took place the line of the south wall of the 
building was fixed slightly further south than before, and a very substan- 
tial stone foundation was laid down, perhaps in part because it was not 
resting on an earlier wall. The 20 cm long horn-core of a goat was posi- 
tioned within the stone masonry of the south-eastern corner of this foun- 
dation (J18/393, location marked on Fig. 2; EKT pp. 132-3 with Fig. 123). 
The burning visible at one end of this horn is probably the consequence 
of the fierce conflagration which comprehensively destroyed the building, 
leaving deep deposits of burnt debris in several of the rooms. While there 
were the remains of storage vessels or similar facilities in several rooms, 
there were also a few less utilitarian finds. Concealed beneath the floor 
plaster in a shallow (10 cm) scoop on the south side of Room 7 there was a 
collection of 97 sheep and goat astragali, and 2 from deer (J18/345), mixed 
in with 12 small copper studs which probably belonged to a now perished 
bag containing them (EKT p. 133; pp. 531-3 2421); some were worked. 

As a result of the fire, Room 3 at the centre of the building was buried 
70 cm deep in burnt bricks and associated materials, and on the ground 
surface in the south-east part of the space was lying the sandstone stele 
(EKT p. 576 2829) after which we christened the building: this had been 
cracked into over 70 pieces, but when erect would have measured 77 cm 
(high) and 49 cm (wide). It retained its irregular natural shape, and on 
one face there was a faint design in red paint made of two thin parallel 
lines in an inverted L-shape (EKT p. 813 Fig. 469; here Figs. 14-15). Next 
to it in the debris was a two-handled tray which could conceivably have 
rested on the top of the stele when it was still upright (K19/97 = KLT 83; 
see photo in situ p. 127 Fig. 108, p. 357 781, p. 741 Fig. 397). Red paint also 
featured in the IIc building on the vertical side of a plastered bench at the 
south end of Room 1 (see EKT p. 123 Figs. 98-99; here redrawn as Fig. 16), 
but here again the significance of the design, if design is an appropriate 
term, escapes us. 
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As far as we are aware, there is precious little archaeological evidence 
in Cilicia or adjacent parts of Anatolia for stelae in cultic use, although 
across the Amanus and further south standing stones are well attested 
in the Levant. One of the words in Akkadian for such a stone is sikkan- 
num, and it has been suggested by Durand! that this is the source of 
the logographic writing N4+ZI.KIN used by Hittite scribes to render their 
word fAuwasi. Darga 1969 has translated and discussed the section of a Hit- 
tite cultic inventory for the temple of the protective deity of the town of 
Karahna, and other texts, from which it is clear that huwasi stones (NAZI. 
KIN#!4) could represent deities, and could be erected inside temple com- 
pounds. Like offering tables they could be the recipient of libations and 
bread and meat offerings. They could also be erected outside settlements 
at the location of open air festivals. 

In addition to the stele itself we thus have structural elements, the altar 
and perhaps the hearth and the painted bench in Room 1, which may 
have served for activities of a ritual nature, and items incorporated into 
the fabric of the walls and floors—beads, metal items, horn-cores and 
animal bones—which may have held symbolic significance. Parallels for 
the inclusion of a variety of items in the fabric of a religious building are 
plentiful in Mesopotamia, both in the physical remains of temples and in 
the inscriptions left to us by the kings responsible for the construction. 
Under the corners of the ziggurrat at Assur, the excavators came across 
foundation deposits dated by gold and silver discs to the reign of Shalma- 
neser III in the 9th century BC, each deposit consisting “of about 1,000 
beads, laid on and covered with reeds”.\4 These deposits were 6 brick 
courses higher than similar deposits, which also contained “small shells, 
and glass, frit and stone beads”, covered by grass and reeds. The exca- 
vators assigned these earlier deposits to SamSi-Adad I (ca. 1750 BC), but 
there is no epigraphic evidence to prove this, and it may be safer simply 
to opt for “2nd millennium”. Our beads were all frit, but rather than lying 
beneath the foundations they were worked into the floor and wall plaster. 
This is reminiscent of the more or less contemporary words of Shalma- 
neser I of Assyria, who wrote of his restoration of the Ehursagkurkurra 
temple at Assur that “at its foundation I set stones, silver, gold, iron, cop- 
per, tin, layers of aromatic plants. I mixed its plaster with oil, scented oil, 


12 Durand 2005: 173. 
13 Giiterbock 1997: 109. 
14 Ellis 1968: 133. 
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cedar resin, honey, and ghee”. If our builders also included perishable 
substances in their plaster, we would not know, and we have not removed 
the foundation stones of any of the Stele Building’s initial construction, so 
who knows what else may have been there. Before we leave the beads, we 
should mention, with all due hesitation, a small cluster of 13 rather more 
varied frit beads (119/621) which was found lying on and around a finely 
woven basketry artefact on a surface in Room 38 of the IIId phase of the 
North-West Building. On the same floor surface, though unfortunately dis- 
lodged from their precise location by an inattentive workman, a group of 
7 sheep/goat astragali (H19/564) had been lying close up against the NW 
wall of the room.!6 

As for the copper items on the floor of a building, the nearest parallel is 
in Level IIIc of our North-West Building where a pair of copper torcs were 
left lying on the floor (119/691; Jackson/Postgate 2011: 433), presumably in 
advance of a reconstruction which would bury them. It seems improbable 
that a pair of ornamental items in excellent condition could accidentally 
have been left lying on a floor like this. Possibly similar is the matching 
pair of copper spearheads recovered from structural fill in the Iron Age 
sounding south of the Church, in a layer close in time to the Stele Building 
(K14/883 and 886). The builders of Mesopotamian temples often included 
metal items in the foundations, as the quotation from Shalmaneser above 
indicates, but it is possible that in Anatolia copper had a special status. 
A Hittite ritual text gives instructions for rebuilding a temple that has 
been destroyed, or a new house in a different place, and lists a variety of 
stone and metal items which should be deposited in the foundations as a 
symbolic act to promote the stability of the building. Although gold, lapis 
lazuli and silver are mentioned, it may be that copper was deemed espe- 
cially appropriate, because the text includes the passage: “Just as this cop- 
per is secured, (as) moreover it is firm, even so let this temple be secure! 
Let it be firm upon the dark earth”.!” As already mentioned, we have not 
removed any of the original foundation stones of the Ila/b Stele Building, 


15 Grayson 1987: 185 Il. 141-145. 

16 Position of beads (119/621) and astragali (H19/564) indicated on the plan Jackson/ 
Postgate 2011: 440 Plan 2). 

17 Translation of A. Goetze, in J.B. Pritchard (ed.) 1969: 356. Bittel 1970: 25 has ‘just as 
the copper is safe and as it is moreover solid, let this temple be safe, let it stand solidly 
on the dark earth’. The Hittite text CTH 413 was edited in Boysan-Dietrich 1987, with the 
passage cited on pp. 44—45 (a reference kindly given us by David Hawkins); other metal 
and stone artefacts are mentioned in this text as foundation deposits, but this is the only 
spoken component included in the rituals. 
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so that there is no precise parallel with this particular ritual, but it does 
begin to seem as though there was a habit of placing copper artefacts on 
a room surface before it was covered up by building work, a rather differ- 
ent procedure.!® 

Remains of animals seem only rarely to have acted as foundation depos- 
its in Mesopotamian buildings, and Ellis comments that “In the major- 
ity of cases in which animal remains have been discovered in building 
deposits, the circumstances make it appear that the animal was regarded 
as food”! On pp. 128-131 Ellis summarizes what little evidence there is 
for food offerings as part of a foundation deposit, the most convincing 
examples coming from door pivot boxes in the early 2nd millennium pal- 
ace at Mari, and from under a throne base in the 9th century palace of 
Assurnasirpal II at Nimrud (Kalhu). In our cases, in Room 2(E) the cut- 
marks noted on the bones (and their disposition in the ground) made 
it clear that the lamb was jointed before it was buried, while the partial 
skeleton found on the dish in the lowest level of Room 4, also displayed 
cut-marks and was clearly meant as food. Quite different are the tortoise 
shell in Room 8 of the Ila Stele Building, unique to our knowledge, and 
the horn-cores associated with the corner of the building; these can hardly 
have represented food offerings, and although animal horns had played a 
role in Anatolian buildings for millennia we have no secure way to deter- 
mine their significance. 

The deposit of astragali under the IIc floor of Room 7 is different 
again: these may well have been buried in a secure, and indeed secret, 
place, with the intention to recover them later. There is plentiful liter- 
ary evidence for the use of astragali in omen procedures from the lst 
millennium,?° and archaeological evidence for an association of groups of 
astragali with (often cultic) buildings across Anatolia and the Near East 
(e.g. Alishar, Gordion, Tarsus, Beycesultan, and mid-2nd millennium Tell 
Brak in north-east Syria).”! If astragali were used in some form of omen 
reading, as they were in later centuries, and this took place on the altar in 
the corner of Room 3, it would explain the 23 examples recovered from 


18 It may seem a little odd to differentiate between the function of the tortoise shell 
and the copper implement in Room 8, considering that they were found within a short 
distance of each other and in association with the same floor surface. However, there is 
no doubt that the shell was buried beneath the floor (even if the very top was showing 
through) whereas the copper blade was lying upon it. 

19 Ellis 1968: 42. 

20 See simply Greaves’s contribution in this volume. 

21 Gilmour 1997; EKT p. 531. 
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the space behind the altar: these could merely have fallen accidentally out 
of reach, but it seems slightly improbable that so many would have been 
written off and left to their fate when they can hardly have been com- 
pletely inaccessible, and it is hard to see how two could have been acci- 
dentally included in the plaster coating of the altar, so although in these 
contexts they cannot still have been serving for ominous procedures, it is 
probably reasonable to assume they were present because they retained 
some symbolic value, just as disused worshipper statuettes and other cul- 
tic paraphernalia in 3rd millennium Mesopotamian temples would be 
buried within the shrine rather than discarded on a rubbish tip. 

The same could perhaps apply to the three shells and three clay spin- 
dle whorls (1936-1938) found in the same space behind the IIc altar. The 
shells, illustrated in EKT Fig. 105 (and identified in Debruyne 2010: 156— 
157) included a pierced murex shell (Bolinus brandaris; K19/449), a pierced 
bivalve (Glycymeris sp.; K19/455), and a land snail shell (K19/456) which 
was also pierced. The spindle whorls were described as “clay... beads” on 
p. 125 but their size and weight are compatible with other spindle whorls 
from Level II contexts at the site, and they would not have been a very 
decorative personal adornment. 


To sum up, the Stele Building at Kilise Tepe, while clearly serving as a 
storehouse and very likely as the base for local administrators in the 13th 
and early 12th centuries, displays certain elements, principally the altar 
and the stele itself, which point to a cultic role as well. This is backed up 
by non-utilitarian, and therefore perhaps symbolic, features such as the 
inclusion of beads in the floor and wall plaster, of a tortoise shell beneath 
the floor, and of animal horns associated with the stone foundations. Ani- 
mal bones under the floors of Rooms 2 and 4 probably represent deposits 
of food offerings, while astragali behind the altar and concealed beneath 
the floor of Room 7 may reflect divinatory practices pursued within the 
building. The copper items left lying on the floor of Rooms 8 and 9 may be 
deliberate deposits associated with episodes of architectural renovation, a 
practice hinted at by finds in the preceding North-West Building. All such 
conclusions are tentative because of the lack of any good parallels in this 
part of Anatolia, no doubt in part because of the scarcity of any excavated 
religious architecture with comparable features, the nearest contempo- 
rary shrines being at Kugakh and of course at the capital Hattusa. These 
are in any case both, I think, clearly outside the Luwian zone. Whether 
we are right to describe the Stele Building as a “Luwian shrine” only time 
will tell. 
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Location of Kilise Tepe and some contemporary sites. 
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Fig. 2. Stele Building: phase Ila/b plan. 
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Fig. 3. Stele Building: phase Ic plan. 
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Fig. 4. Stone feature outside SW corner of Stele Building with bovid horn J19/363 
(Photo: Bob Miller). 
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Fig. 5. Sketch of stone feature containing bovid horn Jig/363. 
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Fig. 6. Room 8: frit beads J19/518 after cleaning (Photo: Bob Miller). 





Fig. 7. Room 8: tortoise shell and copper implement J19/520 on Ila floor surface 
(Photo: Bob Miller). 
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Fig. 8. Copper implement J19/520 = KLT 166 (Photo: Bob Miller). 





Fig. 9. Room 9: copper knife blade J18/485 in situ. 
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Fig. 10. Copper knife blade J18/485 = KLT 167 after cleaning (Photo: Bob Miller). 





Fig. ll. Room 2: lamb skeleton K20/276 in situ, in PO8/23, looking South 
(Photo: Bob Miller). 





Fig. 12. Lamb skeleton K20/276 laid out (Photo: Bob Miller). 
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Fig. 14. Room 3: Stele in situ with two-handled dish at side (after EKT, p. 127 
Fig. 108) (Photo: Bob Miller). 
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Fig. 15. Room 3: Red painted design on stele (after EKT, p. 813 Fig. 469). 





Fig. 16. Room 1: Red painted design on side of bench. 


A NEW LUWIAN ROCK INSCRIPTION FROM KAHRAMANMARAS 


Meltem Dogan-Alparslan and Metin Alparslan* 


This paper discusses a hieroglyphic inscription discovered at the town of 
Tamir in the north of Elbistan plain during a survey in Kahramanmaras. 
The Tanrr inscription, as we call it, is on a natural rock mass and demon- 
strates Neo-Hittite features. 


l. DISCOVERY OF THE INSCRIPTION 


Since 2006, the region has been surveyed by Dr Erkan Konyar of Istanbul 
University, Department of Ancient History, with the aim of determining 
Hittite presence and routes to North Syria.! In the course of the 2009 cam- 
paign conducted in the plains of Elbistan, Afsin and Géksun, an inscrip- 
tion with Anatolian hieroglyphic script on a natural rock rising 2.70 m 
above the ground was discovered, near Hurman Creek at Tanir village to 
the north of Elbistan-Afsin plain. The rock surface has an 8 meter-wide 
niche, 90 cm in depth and 70 cm in height, though it is probably late, not 
contemporary with the inscription (Fig. 1). Roman occupation at Tanir 
was previously noted by Tahsin Ozgiic.? 


2. THE LAND OF MELID/MALIZI AND ITs KINGS 


Since Elbistan is located within the borders of the modern Kahramanmarag 
province, the first thing that springs to mind is that the inscription might 
be related to the Neo-Hittite Kingdom of Gurgum. Elbistan plain, where 
the inscription was discovered, however, is in the North of Kahramanmaras 
and was under the control of the Kingdom of Melid/Malizi in the Neo- 
Hittite Period (Map 1). 


* The work in Kahramanmaras-Elbistan plain was supported by TUBA-GEBIP. 

1 Konyar 2008: 130. The Kahramanmaras inscription was discovered by Dr Erkan Kon- 
yar and his team on August 18th, 2009 during the survey in Elbistan plain. The authors are 
indebted to Dr Konyar for his kind request and invaluable contribution. 

2 Ozgiic 1949: 7. 
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The Hittite cuneiform texts refer this Neo-Hittite Kingdom as “Maldiya” 
and “Malitiya’, hence modern Malatya. In the Assyrian and Urartian 
inscriptions it appears as “Melit” and “Meliteia’, while the Anatolian 
hieroglyphs record it with three signs; L.109: “MA,”, L.125: “LI,” and L.376: 
“zi”, and it is read as MA,.LI,-zi Malizi. This spelling was confirmed by 
comparing it to the Aramaic form “Mlz”, the Neo-Assyrian form “Melid” 
and the Urartian form “Meliteia’. 

We know that after the collapse of the Hittite Empire around 1200 
BC, the Hittite political structure and culture survived in the Neo-Hittite 
Kingdom of Karkami8, which was ruled by Kuzi-TeSup, a descendant of 
Suppiluliuma I. The Ispekciir inscription mentions him as the grand- 
father of Arnuwantis, the king of Malatya.? Thus it can be assumed that 
like the Kingdom of Kargami8, the Neo-Hittite Kingdom of Melid/Malizi 
also rested on the Hatti lineage.* 

An important center in the Neo-Hittite Kingdom of Melid/Malizi was 
Arslantepe. Here the excavations brought stone blocks and stelae with reliefs 
and inscriptions into light. There are also other centers in this region with 
similar finds. These include the Gitriin and the Kotiikale stones, the Ispekciir 
and Darende stele inscriptions, and an inscribed fragment of a sculpture from 
Palanga, which implies that the Kingdom of Melid/Malizi extended towards 
the Tohma Creek Valley. The Sirzi stone inscriptions by Kurucay in the North, 
the Izgin stele in Elbistan Plain and the stelae from Elbistan-Karah6yiik point 
to the existence of a significant settlement in the plain (Map 2). 

From the inscriptions of the region, one can create more than one 
genealogy table: 





Kuzi-Tesup 


(I.) PUGNUS-mili 






































Runtiyas (I.) Arnuwantis CRUS + RA/I 
(II.) PUGNUS-mili Wasu(?)runtiyas en 
(II.) Arnuwantis Halpasulupis Maritis 
Table 1 Table 2 Table 3 


3 Hawkins 1995: 73ff. 
4 Hawkins 2000, I: 284-285. 
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The family tree in Table 1 was reconstructed according to Giiriin, KGtiikale, 
Darende and Ispekciir inscriptions, while Table 2 was produced from Izgin 
and Malatya 1 inscriptions (Fig. 2). However, the relationship between the 
first name in the second table, CRUS+RA/I, and the other known Melid/ 
Malizi kings has not yet been established and thus a second royal dynasty 
seems to have existed. The Melid/Malizi dynasty in Table 3, which is 
represented with only two names, was reconstructed according to the 
Malatya 3 inscription. It offers a third family tree, but this is only attested 
here and a predecessor-successor relationship with respect to other kings 
has not been ascertained (Fig. 3).5 

For the period between 850 and 650 BC, Assyrian and Urartian sources 
provide some information on the region. They give us the names of Malizi 
Kings who reigned within this time frame, including Lalli, Hilaruada, Sulu- 
mal, Gunzinanu, Tarhunazi and Mugallu.® But nowhere in the Assyrian 
sources do we find parallels for the names and events mentioned in the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, as they are dated before 850 BC. 


3. SOME GEOGRAPHIC REMARKS 


Elbistan plain is surrounded by the fertile Malatya plain in the East and 
the Kahramanmaras plain in the South (Map 3).? Two modern routes 
connect Elbistan to Kahramanmaras: The eastern route passes through 
the rugged Nurhak Mountains, which rise up to 2800 m, while the west- 
ern route approaches Elbistan over Géksun and Afgsin, entwining West of 
the Nurhak Mountains (Map 4). The road coming from Malatya, on the 
other hand, takes a more direct route to the Elbistan plain over the 1800 
meter-high Akca Dagi (Map 5). In Classical times, Malatya, that is classical 
Melitene, was a part of Cappadocia, extending as far as Caesarea, modern 
Kayseri. 

Tanur, the find spot of the inscription, is located by the Hurman creek, 
at the northwestern tip of the Elbistan plain. The creek itself is one of the 
most important water sources in the plain and provides a passage that 
connects it to western lands after crossing the northern extents of Dibek 
and Binboga mountains. It seems that the creek played a crucial role in 
the settlement pattern of the region. In some places the creek formed 
deep valleys. Numerous springs and streams converge with it, especially 


5 Hawkins 2000, I: 287. 
6 Hawkins 2000, I: 286; Bryce 2009: 71. 
” For detailed geography, see Cifci/Greaves 2010: 90-91. 
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at the town of Tanir. For the most part, modern road follows the creek. 
Following the road westwards, one can see that the Hurman creek joins 
the Sariz stream, ancient Saros. There are two important routes here: One 
leads to Kayseri in the West and the other reaches the district of Sar, Clas- 
sical Komana or Kumanni of the Hittite texts (Map 6). In this respect, the 
Tanur inscription is situated on an important route. 

That the Elbistan plain was an important passage during the Old Assyr- 
ian Colony period is well-known. One of the routes used by the Assyrian 
caravans on their way to Central Anatolia passed through the plain. The 
Southern Route, as it is called, reached Kiiltepe via Kahramanmaras, Gék- 
sun, Kemer, Sariz and Zamant..8 

Four kilometers to the West of Tanir, is Yassihéyiik located by the Hur- 
man creek. Here, surveys by Dr. Konyar have revealed shards dated to 
the second and first millennia BC, which is very similar to those from 
Elbistan-Karahéyiik. If we recall that the Hurman creek also served as an 
important route, then we may accept Yassihdyiik as a settlement estab- 
lished on it (Fig. 4a, 4b).° 


4, THE INSCRIPTION OF TANIR 


The inscription was discovered at the site of Yukari Bogaz in Tanir village, 
near a spring called Sahren. In the Hittite Imperial Period, springs and 
river banks, together with important passes, were among the most favor- 
able places for erecting inscriptions. The inscription is carved on a leveled 
rock surface and bordered with a rounded frame. The inscription area is 
2.70 m above the ground and measures 80 cm—L10 m (Fig. 5). The rock 
is badly worn due to natural conditions and the authors were able to read 
the signs only by touching them. Reading and photographing the text took 
a whole day, though the surface was crumbling as the work continued. 
The first and the foremost problem about the inscription was that, 
unlike most of the inscriptions, it had no lines between the sign rows. 
The Tamir inscription, nevertheless, is not the sole example without lines. 
It can be compared with the Sirzi rock inscription! from the Neo-Hittite 
Kingdom of Melid/Malizi (Fig. 6). From outside Melid/Malizi, the closest 


8 Konyar 2010b: 133. 
9 Cifci/Graeves 2010: 93, 106; Konyar 2010a: 142. 
10 Hawkins 2000, I: 322-324, III: Plate 158-159. 
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example would be the Suwasa inscription" from the Kingdom of Tabal. 
Apart from these two, there are others generally termed as graffiti, with 
more modest contents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Since the inscription is badly damaged, many of the signs are either broken 
or unreadable. Nevertheless, the authors were able to read some of them. 
The text starts from the left and although this part is broken, it probably 
accommodated six or seven signs. The more readable middle part has six 
signs and the right part is completely damaged. Among the readable signs, 
MA,.[LI,]-zi stands out. The sign LI, should be below VITELLUS. In the 
damaged right part one should look for the signs REGIO.DOMINUS or 
URBS.DOMINUS, since here the gap has a convenient width. In this case, 
the signs on the left of the inscription can be a ruler name, though we were 
unable to read it. Below the broken sign LI, in the place name MA,.[LI,]-zi, 
the sign L. 65 = PONERE or perhaps L. 41 = CAPERE; ta can be read. The left 
part of the inscription, where a name should have existed, does not allow 
a full transcription. Nevertheless some signs may be discerned: the sign on 
the upper part can be interpreted as L. 299 = SOLIUM, below which is an 
unidentifiable sign or signs. On the bottom left, running from top to bot- 
tom, there are signs that cannot be securely interpreted due to the worn 
rock surface. They might be read as L. 423 = ku, L. 334 + L. 383 = pa+ra/i 
and L. 58 = CUM-ni, which is the bottommost sign (Fig. 7a, 7b, 7c). 

The fact that the Tanir inscription was carved on a natural rock mass 
close to a river and the presence of springs in the immediate vicinity, sug- 
gests that the text is in some way related to these features of the area. 
It was a Hittite imperial practice to erect inscriptions or reliefs near the 
sacred springs, as seen in Hatip inscription and Sirkeli monument. From 
some inscriptions, it is understood that the same tradition continued in the 
Neo-Hittite period, but probably because of the rivalries among the kings, 
texts mentioning political accomplishments prevail. They record founda- 
tion or capture of cities, and lands, building activities in the conquered 
cities as told by the kings, who were careful to erect them on important 
routes and passes in particular. In this respect, the Tamir inscription is 
also located on a major route as mentioned above. The Hurman creek, by 


N Hawkins 2000, II: 462-463, III: Plate 254-257. 
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which the inscription was erected, is an important route and pass that con- 
nects the Elbistan plain to the West (Fig. 8). Settlements like Yassihéyiik 
and Elbistan-Karahéyiik were founded nearby, and the inscriptions in the 
region concentrate around the Hurman creek. 

Since a king’s name did not show up, dating is problematical. Due to 
the conditions of preservation and poorly executed hieroglyphic signs, it 
is also difficult to make chronological distinctions based on the character- 
istics of style. Among the inscriptions of the kingdom of Melid/Malizi, the 
Tanur inscription bears close resemblance to the Sirzi inscription (8th cen- 
tury BC) in the Northeast. In the light of this inscription and others from 
the region, it is possible to date our example to the 9th—8th centuries BC. 
The similar Suwasa inscription also supports this date. 

Although it does not provide historical information, it is important 
as a new addition to the corpus. Located decidedly within the borders 
of the Neo-Hittite Kingdom of Melid/Malizi, the Tanir inscription was 
erected by an unknown king as a display of his power and the extent of 
his kingdom. 
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Fig. 2. Malatya 1 Inscription. 
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Fig. 3. Malatya 3 Inscription. 





Fig. 4a. Yassihéyiik near the Hurman Creek (photo by the authors). 
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Fig. 4b. Yassthoyiik near the Hurman Creek (photo by the authors). 





Fig. 5. Location of the Tanir Inscription (photo by the authors). 
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Fig. 6. Part of the Sirzi Inscription (after Hawkins 2000, III: Plate 159). 


Fig. 7b. The Tanir Inscription (destroyed areas are in grey). 
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Fig. 7c. The Tani Inscription (destroyed areas are in grey). 





Fig. 8. The Hurman Creek (photo by the authors). 


CARCHEMISH BEFORE AND AFTER 1200 BC! 


Sanna Aro 


We have for too long separated “philological or 
textual” inquiry from “art-historical” study, and 
the relationship between text and image is one 
which now needs to be more fully explored. 
Irene J. Winter (1984: 108) 


INTRODUCTION 


In modern textbooks Early Iron Age (EIA) Carchemish (ca. 1200-717 BC) 
is usually characterized as the Neo-Hittite and/or Luwian city-state par 
excellence. This notion has become so self-evident that it needs to be 
taken under scrutiny by touching on some questions concerning the con- 
tinuities and discontinuities of the Late Bronze Age (LBA) Hittite heritage 
discernible in the physical remains of the city. No other Neo-Hittite city- 
state boasts of as many Anatolian Hieroglyphic inscriptions and Neo-Hittite 
sculptures as Carchemish and these are generally taken as evidence for a 
strong lasting influence of Hittite royal culture. This contribution aims: 


1) To show that the so-called Suhi-Katuwa dynasty of 10th century 
Carchemisian rulers did not just superficially emulate the Hittite tradi- 
tion of Anatolian Hieroglyphic inscriptions and sculptural decoration. 
Beside new elements they also perpetuated one specific ideological 
concept and its manifestation in monuments initiated by the last 
Great Kings of Hattusa. This ideological concept, however, was par- 
tially materialized by mixing Hittite iconographical elements with the 
local Syrian tradition discernible in the Middle Bronze Age (MBA) sites 
such as Ebla and Qatna. 


1 T would like to thank Ian Rutherford and Stephen Dunford for improving my Eng- 
lish and Geoffrey Summers for commenting the manuscript. Financially, I am indebted 
to the Niilo Helander Foundation for supporting my project on Neo-Hittite freestanding 
statues. 

2 For example Lloyd 1989: 69; Marek 2010: 138. 
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2) To ask where in Carchemish the LBA Hittite administrative and cultic 
centre was situated? 

3) To discuss sculptural findings that might be of Late Bronze Age date 
and might thus connect the Hittite Empire period to the Iron Age rul- 
ing dynasties. 

4) To pose the question: did the rulers of Carchemish drop the cunei- 
form script completely and has this anything to do with their Luwian 
identity? 


It is not my intention to give full discussion to all these issues here— 
which are beyond the capacity of one paper—but to represent small parts 
of my on-going study on Neo-Hittite freestanding statues and of the new 
ideas developed while operating with this material. 

The general framework of my argument is based on recognition that 
Anatolian Hieroglyphic inscriptions and “artwork” seem to form a monu- 
ment in Carchemish and elsewhere. Thus, textual evidence and sculpture 
should not be studied separately but as aspects of a single and mutually- 
referential cultural system. The key to our understanding of very many of 
these monuments is in the original function of the Anatolian Hieroglyphic 
sign *1 = EGO, “I (am)’,? which introduces the great majority of the longer 
inscriptions, and its original semantic linkage to freestanding statues. 


1. THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE SUHI-KATUWA DYNASTY 


Among the sculptural and inscriptional findings of Carchemish we have 
a well-known and prominent set of monuments that have been attrib- 
uted to the so-called Suhi-Katuwa dynasty—a line of at least four rulers 
in power probably during most of the 10th century BC.* Before the time 
of this dynasty we have only scattered and fragmented evidence from the 
site, nothing that can clearly be connected to any structures on the exca- 
vated areas. To this I will return later in this paper but I first focus on the 
works by Astuwatamanzas, Suhi II and the last known ruler of the lineage, 
Katuwa.® These consist of portal lions, inscriptions, relief orthostats and 
freestanding statues that decorated the outer facades of buildings and 


3 Hawkins 2000: 26. 

4 Hawkins 1972; Hawkins 2000: 77-78. 

5 A stele probably by Suhi I was found during the renewed excavations by the Italian 
team, see now Marchetti 2012. 
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gate structures. Statue pedestals—if discovered in situ—are mostly situ- 
ated in close proximity to wall lines (Fig. 1). The Anatolian Hieroglyphic 
script and the relief orthostats, especially, have been widely recognized 
as something that was taken over from the LBA Hittites.6 But was there 
more to it than the mere copying of separate cultural and artistic ele- 
ments from monuments commissioned by kings in power 200-300 hun- 
dred years earlier? 

The initial research on the monuments left by the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty 
naturally focused mainly on basic issues such as the decipherment of the 
inscriptions, iconographical and stylistic analysis and their chronological 
setting.” Here we have to stress the fact that none of the buildings and 
other structures commissioned by this dynasty have been preserved for us 
in their original shape or extent and this makes any interpretation diff- 
cult. In the recent years more in-depth studies of the ideological concepts 
behind the building programs have appeared. In contributions by E. Denel, 
O. Harmangah, M. Pucci and A. Gilibert among others,’ the function of 
orthostats, sculptural reliefs and statues in creating social spaces and in 
the context of large public performances and civic spectacles has been 
studied. There is a welcome shift both to a more theoretical approach as 
well as to an acknowledgment of the central role of freestanding statues 
in the cultic activities, especially as receivers of offerings. Generally, free- 
standing statues have so far been mostly neglected, partly due to their 
fragmented state of preservation. Rather than studying the meaning of the 
statues, the scholars have viewed them as aesthetically mediocre works of 
art. D. Bonatz® has dealt with those pieces that seem to have been funer- 
ary but his list of statues is not comprehensive and his claim that the 
statues were mostly “posthumously erected images, which were dedicated 
by the royal successors to their fatherly predecessors”? needs reconsid- 
eration. But once all scattered pieces are compiled and studied carefully, 
their importance to the Neo-Hittite visual display will be undisputable. 

An essential point that has so far not received much attention is, how- 
ever, the remarkable structural coherency of both the inscriptions as well 
as the monuments composed by the rulers of the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty. 
There is a particular type of commemorative text and, as far as they are 


6 Kurth 1995 II: 410-411; Akkermans/Schwartz 2003: 288-289. 
7 Hawkins 2000: 74—78 with further references. 
8 Denel 2007; Harmansah 2007; Pucci 2008; Gilibert 2011. 
9 Bonatz 2000. 
© Bonatz 2001: 69. 
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preserved in a readable state, these inscriptions seem to contain stan- 
dardized formulations and topics, always in more or less the same order. 
The details and the number of topics may vary but the structure remains 
the same: 


1) opening clause with the sign “l= EGO, “I (am)” 
) titulature 
) genealogy 
) divine favour 
) military and other achievements 
6) building activities 
) setting up a statue of himself/of a deity 
) offerings made to the statue 
) curse formula against those who violate the monument 


This kind of overall design speaks more for a carefully planned composi- 
tion with an agenda behind the building program than for a superficial 
emulation of separate features like script, portal figures or relief ortho- 
stats. But can we crack the code, concealed both in script and image, of 
the monuments of the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty? 

A decipherment must start with an explanation of why most of the 
monumental inscriptions by these early Carchemisian rulers start with 
the Anatolian Hieroglyphic sign *l1 = EGO (also *2 = EGO.) meaning 
“I (am)”. Semantically the EGO-sign, by pointing with a bent arm and 
hand toward a human face in profile, identifies the image as being a rep- 
resentation of the inscription’s composer (Fig. 2). The purpose of this 
practice must originally lie in a need to give viewers information about 
the identity of an anthropomorphic image. In cases where a statue itself 
or its pedestal bears the inscription, the image is literally made to speak in 
the first person. The EGO-sign and the personal name attached to it also 
reinforced the statue’s indexical nature. Thus: “I (= this statue) am NN”. It 
is feasible to think that, as in the Mesopotamian tradition, these images 
were perceived as a substitute for the person they represented." As long 
as the statue and his name on it or on an inscription stands intact and 
also receives offerings, the memory of the represented one lives on in the 
community.” In Carchemish no clear remains of this type of inscribed 


1 Bahrani 2003: 121-148. 
12 Radner 2006. 
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statue is preserved, but the torso MARAS 4/5 (Fig. 3) exemplifies the type 
very well. 

Texts beginning with this introductory formula can also stand on stone 
blocks for which we must imagine a close physical relationship to an unin- 
scribed statue. These inscriptions form a connection to the statue by refer- 
ring to it in the text. One of the earliest longer EIA Anatolian Hieroglyphic 
inscriptions is the slab KARKAMIS Ala, probably by Suhi II, on the Long 
Wall of Carchemish (Fig. 4).!4 The beginning of the inscription stood on 
another adjoining slab since we miss the introductory clause. Neverthe- 
less, it is reasonable to think that the text began with the same opening 
clause “I am...”.!5 Among other things Suhi reports: 


§ 28: “And for myself my statue I [... ,]’1 


—indicating that a statue representing himself was set up in the vicinity 
of the Long Wall. 

Unfortunately no identifiable remains of this particular image of Suhi II 
have been detected among the copious fragments of freestanding statues 
from the site. The statue must have stood somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Long Wall.!” J.D. Hawkins presumes that the ruler figure with a double 
lion pedestal (= KARKAMIS B54a + B53) (Fig. 5) from the Royal Buttress 
might be the one mentioned in Ala!® but the distant location of the statue, 
without “eye-contact” with the inscription, is not ideal unless the statue 
was relocated at some point. Instead, another, very broken inscription by 
Katuwas, KARKAMIS A25a,!9 found in the Lower Palace Area, might con- 
tain the reference to this one. Since it was found broken and out of its 
original context, this slab could have been dismantled and replaced by 
relief slabs representing dignitaries of Yariri.2° For Suhi, B63, a basalt 


13, Hawkins 2000: 255-258; pl. 108-109. 

4 Hawkins 2000: 87-91; pl. 7. 

15 Compare Gilibert 2011: 31-32. 

16 Translation Hawkins 2000: 89. 

17 Gilibert 2011: 34—35 finds it possible that the statue mounted on the base B34, found 
in situ on the other side of the "Lower Palace Area” and behind the "great slab” B33, could 
have represented Suhi II. However, this is a double bull pedestal and it seems to be clear 
that bull pedestals were reserved for Storm-Gods only while ruler statues stood on double 
lion bases. 

18 Hawkins 2000: 77. 

19 Hawkins 2000: 121-122. 

20 Displacement from the same “Royal Buttress” is also suggested for inscription slabs 
Allb and c that were discovered reused face downwards on the threshold of the “King’s 
Gate”—see Hawkins 2000: 102. Yariri must, however, have had several slabs removed and 
there certainly was space enough for A25a as well. 
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arm fragment, (Fig. 6), discovered on the top of the Great Staircase and 
described by Woolley as being “of unusually large size”, could form the 
monument’s “pair”.?! 

The opening formula “I am NN” had, however, already lost its origi- 
nal exclusive connection to statues during the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty. By 
then it had become a standard introductory clause that was not imme- 
diately intelligible in every inscription, even if many texts still explicitly 
referred to ruler statues and/or images of deities. Thus, the famous statue 
of Atrisuha by Katuwa,?2 shows contiguous connection with KARKAMIS 
Alla,” found in situ on the “King’s Gate” (Fig. 7), the statue base almost 
touching the door jamb block of the inscription: 


§ 20: “...and this god Atrisuhas I seated at these gates with goodness.”*4 


The inscriptions by the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty show a further development 
in referring to relief images and also to actual architectural structures 
that carried visual messages too.”° This has implications about the overall 
planning in which the meanings of the relief images, gate structures and 
orthostats are intimately connected to the texts. 


2. ORIGINS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS REFERRING TO SCULPTURE? 


But where did this concept derive from? At first sight, the Iron Age prac- 
tice of creating such monuments seem to have no clear predecessors 
either in Carchemish itself or in the LBA Imperial Hittite core area and 
it would seem that it was something invented only during the EIA by the 
Suhi-Katuwa dynasty itself as earlier suggested by myself.2° The stelae 
KARKAMIS A4é and Al6c, both earlier than the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty,27 
bear a Hittite imperial type of introduction without the EGO sign. Fur- 
thermore, the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty does not even try to legitimate their 
kingship with signs echoing Hittite descent, i.e. royal Hittite titles or royal 


21 Woolley 1952: 175; pl. B.636. Woolley thinks it possible that this arm and the head 
fragment B.63a, probably depicting a divinity, belonged together. Since the B636 bears an 
arm band, virtually identical to the ruler statue from Zincirli, it is more likely that this arm 
belonged to a ruler statue. 

22 KARKAMIS A4d; Hawkins 2000: 100-101. 

23 Hawkins 2000: 94-100. 

24 Translation Hawkins 2000: 96. 

25 Ala by Suhi II, §25-26 = Hawkins 2000: 88-89. 

26 Aro 2009: 12-13. 

27 Hawkins 2000: 80-82. 
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names that were used by rulers in other Neo-Hittite cities. There also 
seems to be no ruler’s name and/or figural representation connected to 
the winged disc that is one of the most central royal symbols of the LBA 
Hittite Great Kings and still prominent on the stelae of the predecessors of 
the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty. The striking absence of seals of EIA Carchemi- 
sian rulers is discussed below. 

For Carchemish C. Mora has proposed a scenario in which the city 
under Hittite dominion became the focal point for Syro-Anatolian cul- 
tural exchange and created a distinctive artistic style and perhaps also 
the Anatolian Hieroglyphic script itself.78 In her argument she stresses 
the early date of the first longer Anatolian Hieroglyphic inscription 
ALEPPO 1 by Talmi-Sarruma, in which the direction of the text already 
runs boustrophedon.*® We can further add the important fact that this 
stone block, presently decorating the outer wall of the small Al-Qiqan 
mosque, most probably had a similar position in its original setting on the 
temple of Hepat and Sarruma (Fig. 8). Also, even if this inscription seems 
to be complete since its second line probably ends the sentence, it does 
not exclude the possibility that the text continued on an adjacent block, 
or that the inscription was attached to sculptural reliefs and/or statuary.2° 
Combined verbal and visual messages are known from Mesopotamia and 
Syrian rulers from the Early Dynastic period onwards but these early rul- 
ers did not write on the walls of their temples and palaces.*! The habit 
of writing on the rock surfaces and especially on walls along with figure 
representations must be something that the Hittites probably took over 
from Egypt, since reliefs there with short captions as well as long narrative 
texts predate anything we have in a monumental format in the Ancient 
Near East and Anatolia.>? 


28 Mora 2010: 166-168 with further references. 

29 Mora 2010: 169. Bossert 1954 and Laroche 1956. 

30 See accounts by early travelers and scholars like Burton/Thyrhitt-Drake 1872: 185 
and Clermont-Ganneau 1873: 72 for possible additional inscribed blocks in the vicinity of 
the mosque. 

31 An unclear case is the so-called Anitta text where a fragmentary passage has been 
reconstructed so that the author of the text, Anitta, is stating to have “[copied|these [words] 
from the tablet(s) in my gate”. According to Hoffner 1997: 182 this should be understood 
as additions to the original monumental inscription in the gate. Some scholars have also 
suggested an early usage of Anatolian Hieroglyphic script by Anitta but see Neu 1974 for a 
differing translation and opinion. 

82 For the Egyptian tradition of wall reliefs and inscriptions: Kitchen 2005: 176-180. 
See also Breyer 2010 even if this issue is not specifically addressed and Seeher 2009 with 
a convincing suggestion that seals were used as models for the rock reliefs with short 
Hieroglyphic labels. 
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The origins of, and external influences upon the Empire Hittite sculp- 
tural monuments and also the birthplace of the Anatolian Hieroglyphic 
writing system have been under lively discussion lately. It is unfortunate 
that such major Hittite monuments as the Lion Gate in Bogazkoy/Hattusa 
or the relief sculpture of Alaca Hiiyiik still cannot be dated accurately and 
this prevents us establishing a reliable chronological sequence and see- 
ing the original birthplace of the portal animals and/or stone blocks with 
relief decoration.34 While recent findings and research have increased 
our knowledge of the developments in the North Syrian area showing for 
example that local sculptural traditions from the MBA continued also dur- 
ing the LBA, thus making a strong case for Carchemish as the place of 
origin, building blocks with reliefs that are obviously early (15th or even 
late 16th c. BC?) have also been discovered in Kayalipinar.%5 

Whatever the broader context of these developments, in the case of the 
building and sculptural programs of the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty, we have to 
focus on tracing the origins of such monuments that show the same pat- 
tern of monumental inscription closely connected to a freestanding ruler 
statue. The important questions are: where do we have the first attesta- 
tion of a statue inscribed with Anatolian Hieroglyphics and when does 
the Anatolian Hieroglyphic sign *1 “EGO” first appear at the beginning of 
an inscription and referring to an image that was either bearing the text 
itself or an inscription that belonged to the same monumental complex 
and could be read while the statue was in sight? 

Fragmentary material from the Hittite capital Bogazkéy/Hattusa sheds 
light here. The well-known and often discussed clay tablet KBo 12.38, con- 
tains two distinct accounts separated by a double ruling,?6 and although 
Hittitologists have shown more interest in the historical content of them, 
both passages provide us with crucial information about the existence of 
the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty type of monument. Unfortunately the tablet is 
fragmented—neither the beginning of the first nor the end of the second 
text is preserved, so they require a fair amount of reconstruction. 

In the first text Suppiluliuma II states, after an account of actions taken 
by Tudhaliya IV in Alasiya, that he has erected an image (ALAM) of his 


33 Ozyar 2006; Yakubovich 2008. 

34 Seeher 2008: 10; Schachner 2011: 92. 

35 Miiller-Karpe 2009; Schachner 2011: 208. 
36 Giiterbock 1967. 
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father and inscribed (guls-)3” it with his deeds. Here we seem to have the 
“prototype” for the freestanding statues inscribed with Anatolian Hiero- 
glyphs (Fig. 9a).3° Whether this particular statue stood in the Chamber B 
of Yazilikaya, often identified as the Everlasting Peak (NA*hekur SAG.US) 
mentioned as the place of the statue’s installation, or if the base with feet 
found in Yekbaz belongs to the pedestal still iz situ in Chamber B, remain 
open questions.?9 

The second text, this time reporting Suppiluliuma II’s own campaign to 
Alagiya, begins with an unprecedented opening formula for a Hittite histo- 
riographical narrative, namely “I am Suppiluliuma...”. Already H.G. Giit- 
erbock*° points to the fact that the use of initial “I am...” is not normal for 
cuneiform Hittite royal inscriptions, which used the formula umma + PN. 
H. Otten# in turn pointed out that the statue of Tudhaliya IV had a paral- 
lel in the seated statue of Idrimi from Alalakh, inscribed with a long auto- 
biographical account in cuneiform script.4? Crucial in the long narrative 
of Idrimi is that it also begins with “I am...” This gives us a good reason to 
assume that the text on Tudhaliya IV's statue also had the same opening 
clause. But Giiterbock made another proposition of intrinsic importance: 
he recognized that the very weathered Anatolian Hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion of Nigantepe (NISANTAS = BOGAZKOY 5) seems to have an identi- 
cal opening sentence to the second text on KBo 12.38. (Fig. 9b)*8 Based on 
this Giiterbock and other scholars hold that the cuneiform Hittite text is 
a translation of the monumental version in Luwian, and here we have the 
first attested case for the Anatolian Hieroglyphic sign *1 = EGO beginning 
a historiographical narrative text. Since the EGO-sign here cannot refer 
to the rock surface on which it was inscribed, the text must have had a 
connection to an image standing nearby. 

With the aid of the known EIA examples we are able to reconstruct the 
settings of these two monuments by Suppiluliuma II: 

1) A statue with an Anatolian Hieroglyphic inscription reporting the 
manly deeds of Tudhaliya IV in first person—thus probably beginning with 
the same initial formula “I am...’—is set up by the son of Tudhaliya IV 


37 W. Waal is currently studying the verb guls- inscribe and its connection to Anatolian 
Hieroglyphic REL-za. See also Waal 2011. 

38 Proposing this I have been anticipated by Hawkins 2000a: 127. 

39 Singer 2009: 182; Seeher 2011: 160-164. 

40 Giiterbock 1967: 74. 

41 Otten 1963: 17. 

42 Smith 1949. 

43 Giiterbock 1967: 81. 
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because for some reason he was not able to make it himself. The text on 
the statue was taken down also in Hittite and in cuneiform script and was 
preserved as the first composition on the “Sammeltafel” KBo 12.38. 

2) On Nisantepe Suppiluliuma II constructs a separate monument for 
his own ancestral cult. A stone statue is erected in front of a natural rock 
face but for some reason the adjoining inscription is not set on the statue 
but on the rock face. Still, the initial Anatolian Hieroglyphic sign refers to 
the statue, as already suggested by Hoffner: “It is this which gives meaning 
to the words “I (the royal figure whom you see here) am PN”.*4 Here script 
and statue are physically separate but since they create this deictic link 
with each other, they form one monument. Without the statue standing in 
intimate proximity to the inscription, the original meaning and function 
of the Anatolian Hieroglyphic sign *1 = EGO would be obscure. 

In addition, both inscriptions include historiographical narrative, mili- 
tary exploits against enemies in Alasiya, and were the cuneiform texts bet- 
ter preserved, they might turn out to contain more of the elements that 
later became standard during the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty. Here it is note- 
worthy that the SUDBURG inscription by Suppiluliuma II*5 also includes 
the topos of building, not present in the Hittite tradition but again typical 
for the Iron Age textual corpus. 

But what makes Suppiluliuma II’s activities different from his prede- 
cessors? The practice of setting up statues of living and deceased kings 
in connection with a royal ancestor cult with regular offerings as well as 
(cult-)statues of deities in the Hittite culture goes back at least to Hat- 
tusili 146 This phenomenon is to be seen in connection to other cultural 
features adopted by the Hittite kings from Mesopotamian and Syrian tra- 
ditions while establishing their kingship at Hattusa and elsewhere.*” The 
distinctive feature of the statues of the earlier period of the Hittite Empire 
is, however, that their spatial context is always a temple or a shrine and 
the known textual evidence does not seem to mention any inscriptions 
on the statues themselves whereas the latest examples by Suppiluliuma 
II could have been standing on more or less open (= public?) spaces. A 
clear change can also be observed in the Anatolian Hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. Longer Luwian historiographical compositions, albeit still without 


4 Hoffner 1997: 192. 

45 Hawkins 1995. 

46 Th. van den Hout 2009: 30 and 2010: 102 among others, has even suggested that a 
golden statue, that Hattusili I erected of himself, was inscribed. 

47 Hoffner 1992; Collins 2007. 
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the initial EGO sign, were introduced by Tudhaliya IV, preferred loca- 
tions obviously being dam and pool constructions in extra urban con- 
texts. No clear cases of ruler statues have been reported from these sites, 
even if there might have been a statue of Tudhaliya IV in Yalburt and/ 
or Emirgazi.48 It is also on the so-called EMIRGAZI altar A that we have 
the earliest occurrence of the EGO sign in the middle of the text.49 Until 
Tudhaliya IV the Hittite royal family had expressed its power only through 
rather simple compositions of royal figures and deities on seals and rock 
reliefs both provided with short caption inscriptions only.5° Tudhaliya IV’s 
apparent change of tactics may well be connected with contests over terri- 
tory as suggested by C. Glatz and A.M. Ploudre (2011), in which substantial 
resources were invested to show the power of the state in areas of intense 
political conflict. It is intriguing to observe how the similar monuments of 
Suppiluliuma II were no longer scattered around the Hittite territory but 
were clustered in Hattusa in a restricted area. Were these the last desper- 
ate attempts to keep up the appearances of supreme power and to make 
an acclamation of the strength of the kingship in a situation when the 
empire was actually already falling apart? 

Be that as it may, this emergence and explosion in number of a new 
type of monumental display during the last decades of the Hittite kingdom 
is probably the visible result of the substantial cult reparation programs 
initiated by Tudhaliya IV.5! A masterly description of these programs 
and a convincing proposal how the collective-type royal ancestral cult 
was transformed into “a personalized cult in individual funerary monu- 
ments” by I. Singer (2009) have provided us with the political, religious 
and intellectual context for the genesis of inscription and statues forming 
one monument. 

One can of course ask: why do we not have more physical evidence 
for these freestanding ruler statues that seem to have taken a central role 
in the new funerary cult? It is true that, for example at Nisantepe, no 


48 Ehringhaus 2005: 38, Abb. 63 with a photo of a very badly preserved torso that might 
have been connected with the YALBURT inscription. The EMIRGAZI square stone block 
that most probably served as a base (Hawkins 2006: 57) could also have supported a free- 
standing statue. 

49 Hawkins 1995: 101. 

50 Seeher 2009. 

51 See however Cammarosano 2012. 

52 The scarcity of physical remains of freestanding stone statues in Hattusa has been 
stressed by Orthmann 2008: 22. He discusses the base of Yekbaz and the small head from a 
house in the Lower town but does not mention another head fragment from the southern 
slope of the Biiyiikkale (Bittel 1955: 18; Boehmer 1972: 208 and 210; Nr. 2156) or possible 
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fragments of a freestanding anthropomorphic statue have been discov- 
ered so far. One explanation might be that, precisely because the statues 
were funerary and commemorative, the entourage of the last Great King 
of Hatti took them with him when Hattusa was evacuated.*? To judge 
from what we know about Hittite ancestor cult and religion, it may not 
have been considered appropriate to leave statues of deities or rulers to 
be destroyed by the enemy and so they were transported to the place of 
refuge, wherever it was.** The effort of transporting them away must have 
been considerable but not impossible. 


3. ICONOGRAPHICAL CONNECTIONS TO MIDDLE BRONZE AGE SYRIA 


The material at hand, then, albeit fragmentary, supports a reconstruction 
of monuments with combined verbal and visual message and despite the 
lacunae of documentation the affective intent of longer narrative inscrip- 
tions beginning with “I am” referring originally to a freestanding statue, 
becomes understandable. We can now see what the starting point, func- 
tion and meaning of numerous monuments executed by the Suhi-Katuwa 
dynasty were. 

But the rulers of this house still had another, at least iconographical 
source while creating their urban spaces. Some of the pictorial motifs and 
stylistic elements reveal a dependence on MBA Syrian artistic repertoire. 
This suggests that, beside the conscious emulation of the Hittite imperial 
concept described above, local features were integrated into the very same 
monuments. Since this topic and its ramifications require a detailed and 
separate examination, I will only make short notes on some of them: 


fragments found on the Sphinx gate referred to in Ussishkin 1989: 486. These unpublished 
fragments are only described as “Reliefblocke” in Bittel 1937: 490 so it is not quite clear if 
these are pieces of sculpture in the round. A study of these pieces stored in Berlin Vordera- 
siatisches Museum is therefore a desideratum. 

53 The recent investigations of Hattusa give firm evidence for the timely abandonment 
of the city before an enemy occupied and partly ravaged the monumental centre of it, see 
Seeher 2001. An inclusion of the statues in the exodus of the royal court is also suggested 
by Strobel 2008: 648 but his candidates for the refuge city (Tarhuntassa or Sirkeli) are not 
convincing. 

54 Similarly, when Muwatalli II removed the capital city from Hattusa to Tarhuntassa— 
all the gods of Hatti and GIDIM.HIA were brought to the new capital city (CTH 81 § 6). 
For GIDIM.HLA = bones or statues of the ancestors?, see Singer 2009: 172-173. If they were 
images of ancestral kings, then they were most probably not made of stone but of metals 
and other precious materials and were not colossal in size. 
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— The inscription KARKAMIS Ala by Suhi II ends with a curious row of 
severed heads and hands. Whereas it may be assumed that these are 
symbols of the defeated and killed enemy soldiers, they have a clear 
iconographical connection with the lowest register of the stele of 
DaduSa®> and a group of MBA and LBA Syrian cylinder seals in which 
various other motives beside human hands and heads are set either in 
vertical or horizontal rows.5® The guilloche pattern on the bottom of 
the block is also a popular motif among the same seal groups. 

— Both the seated statue of Atrisuha (B26) as well as the ruler statue 
KARKAMIS B.54a are mounted on a double lion pedestal (B53). In front 
of the base a genius-type figure in “Knielauf” position holds the heads 
of the lions. The long-standing excavations at MBA Tell Mardikh/Ebla 
have so far revealed at least three statue pedestals with double lions 
that bear close resemblance the Carchemisian examples. In two cases 
a small figure is placed between the lions.5” As already pointed out by 
P. Matthiae,°® there can be no doubt that these pedestals form the pre- 
decessors and models for the double lion bases from Carchemish and 
Zincirli supporting a freestanding ruler figure.5° Two unpublished small 
lion heads from Gercin®® as well as two small lion head protomes from 
Tell Tayinat®! probably belonged to this type of pedestal as well.§? 

— The distinct type of coiffure with thick round curls growing over the 
forehead on statues and statuettes from Ebla®? and Qatna®* show that 


55 Miglus 2003. 

56 Moortgat 1988: Fig. 532; Otto 2000; Cat. nos. 40; 23; 6. 

57 These pedestals with double lions have so far been rarely illustrated, see however 
Matthiae 1998: 571: Fig. and Matthiae 2010: 289; Fig. 150 = TM.96.P.470a—b.; Matthiae 2000 
and Matthiae 2010 Fig. 144 = L. 2980. 

58 Matthiae 2000: 394; 2010: 289. 

59 See also Mazzoni 1997: 330. 

6° Berlin, Vorderasiatisches Museum Inv. 3002.1-2. They are currently attached to the 
modern pedestal of the freestanding statue of Gergin (Inv. 2882) but Dr. R.-B. Wartke is 
of the opinion that the lion heads do not belong to this piece. Unfortunately, nothing is 
known of their find-spots on the Gergin mound. 

61 T-3270, Antakya Museum Inv. 6036 and another similar one in the depot of the 
museum (unpublished), dated by Mazzoni 2000: 40 to the lth-10th c. BC. These have 
previously been interpreted to have served as portal figures but since the height of the 
blocks is only ca. 50cm and the sculpted heads are very small for portal figures, they might 
have supported a statue as well. 

62 This kind of theriomorphic statue pedestal was perhaps taken over in Hattusa as 
well. Fragments of a stone structure with double lions in both ends has been reconstructed 
as a water basin but Bittel (1974) finds a function as a statue base possible. 

63 Especially Matthiae 2007: Fig. 519. 

64 Morandi-Bonacossi 2009: Fig. 14. This is a chance find made already at the end of 
the 19th century in debris in the north-western part of the Palace. P. Pfalzner (2007: 49) 
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the characteristic hair style of the EIA statue heads, for which the head 
B.54a in Carchemish serves as an example, can be traced to BA Syrian 
models as well. 


4, BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN SUPPILULIUMA II AND THE 
SUHI-KATUWA DYNASTY 


Now, the EIA rulers of Carchemish, in order to consciously adapt this kind 
of ideology and to materialize it in monumental sculpture and inscriptions, 
had to draw on some kind of sources. Prerequisite here is an unbroken 
tradition of knowledge. Can we bridge the gap between Suppiluliuma II 
and the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty, a period of 200-300 years? 

According to the current consensus, the city of Carchemish survived the 
upheavals connected with the invasions of Sea Peoples around 1200 BC.® 
It is also believed that Carchemish, being the seat of the Hittite viceroys 
who were direct descendants of Suppiluliuma I, and showing a continua- 
tion of this lineage after 1200 BC in a king called Kuzi-Tesub, is likely to 
have been the conduit for the transmission of the Hittite heritage to the 
EIA ruling families.6° 

Having said that, I must stress, however, that the present picture given 
in various contributions that more or less eliminate the previously postu- 
lated gap of the Dark Ages is overly optimistic. Recent discoveries, espe- 
cially the magnificent temple complex in Aleppo®’ and the inscriptions 
set up there by Taita, king of Palistin,®® have given new and valuable 


attributes it to the Syrian Iron Age II-phase, but a Bronze Age date is more probable since 
this head and at least an additional MBA statuette head from Ebla (Matthiae 2010: Fig. 172) 
show a circular form on the parietal mid which could indicate that the large locks do not 
represent the figure’s own hair but a furry wig. 

65 Earlier, the statement on the famous wall inscription by Ramses III, in which the cit- 
ies and states affected by the raids of the Sea Peoples are listed including Carchemish, was 
taken quite literally, see f.ex. Mellink 1952: 249: “One has to assume that the Sea Peoples 
did not leave much of the Hittite city intact and reusable after the storm had passed.” Later 
scholarship has questioned the credibility of the account as far as individual political enti- 
ties are concerned, see f.ex. Van De Mieroop 2004: 184. However, according to the current 
archaeological information available, we are not able to say if architectural structures were 
preserved or not (contra Collins 2007: 80)—for these questions see below 256f. 

66 Aro 2010. 

67 Gonnella/Khayyata/Kohlmeyer 2005. 

68 Hawkins 2011. ALEPPO 6, currently dated to the lth c. BC, seems to have more 
or less the same standard content as the inscriptions of the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty even 
though the introduction follows the order: title, name, EGO sign, see Hawkins 2011: 44. The 
inscription seems not to be complete, so nothing can be said about the end of the text. 
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information, but, especially in case of Carchemish, we are still far from 
understanding the mechanisms of the period between 1200-1000 BC. 
which has been characterized as transitional and containing the germs 
for the era of the “new foundations”. 


Connected with the formation of the Neo-Hittite new cities during the first 
two centuries after the collapse of the Late Bronze Age political systems, 
we have two central issues that have so far hardly been addressed at all. 

Firstly, although any primary material or even secondary circumstan- 
tial sources are lacking, it is important to speculate about the bearers of 
knowledge from the Hittite Great Kings to the Carchemisian rulers. Given 
that it was Suppiluliuma II who introduced the “script & statue”-format of 
commemorative monument, how was its visual execution and especially 
ideological content made accessible to the Carchemisian rulers? Here we 
have to imagine that the administrative institutions in Carchemish along 
with scribes, scholars and priests and other religious officials, remained 
more or less intact. Transmission of knowledge was thus in the hands of 
the ruler and his learned advisors but forwarding the information required 
also that relevant documents were not destroyed but could be consulted 
by scholars. Additionally, the Anatolian Hieroglyphic script in the EIA is 
preserved to us almost exclusively in lapidary form but its transmission 
would have been impossible without a steady maintenance of some sort 
of sign and word lists, probably on wooden tablets, which seem to have 
been one of the frequently used writing materials for Hieroglyphic script 
in the Hittite realm.® Logically, the same leading “intellectuals” were then 
in charge of the choice of the subject matter and of the ideological con- 
tent of the sculptural work, as M.-A. Atac has cogently proposed to have 
been the case in the Neo-Assyrian court.”? Thus planning and erecting 
such monuments was a creative undertaking involving not only craftsmen 
and stonecutters but above all scribes and scholars who were in charge of 
the conceptual content of the monuments. 

Even if the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty rulers claimed other titles than “Great 
King”, Hawkins has already previously assumed that they had some links 
to the old line of rulers.7! The discovery of a new stele by the Italian 


69 Waal 2011. 
70 Atag 2010. 
“Hawkins 2003: 148. 
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excavation team in 2011, probably by Suhi I, has now provided new infor- 
mation on this issue.” 

Secondly, we must not ignore knowledge that was transmitted orally, 
beside the written tradition. An attractive proposition concerning the 
ancient Greek realm has been formulated by E.A. Havelock, in which “the 
elite of the society acted as reciters and performers’.”3 In case of Carchem- 
ish the high echelons of the city could have passed down various kinds of 
rites and offering rituals connected to the ancestor cult orally. 


5. DATINGS OF SCULPTURAL MATERIAL IN CARCHEMISH 


Let us now turn to the physical remains: for Carchemish a connection 
between its Hittite era and the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty is still hard to trace. 
The excavators of the mound originally proposed that some groups of 
the partly heterogeneous collections of sculpture from the site should 
be dated to the LBA (= Woolley’s “Middle Hittite” phase) and ever since 
then there have been divergent propositions for the relative and abso- 
lute chronology. Already the reviewers of the third and final volume of 
the publication series expressed doubts on the applicability of the rela- 
tive and absolute chronology proposed by Woolley.”* Meticulous research 
conducted both on inscriptions and sculpture during 1960's brought two 
prominent scholars—Hawkins and W. Orthmann to a general consensus 
that practically the whole present corpus of both the sculpture and the 
Anatolian Hieroglyphic inscriptions of the site should be dated later than 
1000 BC and they still hold this position in their more recent contribu- 
tions.”> The proposition of the absence of pre-1000 BC monuments still fits 


7 Tnformation kindly supplied by David Hawkins. 

73 Havelock 1984: 87. 

74 Mellink 1954: 248; Giiterbock 1954: 106. 

7 The seminal works are Hawkins 1972 and 1976-80 and Orthmann 1971. The pre-1000 
BC—datings were still repeated in Hawkins 1997: 424; 2002: 57-58; 2003: 147; Orthmann 
2002: 277. 

Whereas Hawkins has always hold possible that some of the uninscribed sculpture 
might be of earlier date, Orthmann 1971 attributes many of the difficult pieces into his 
group Karkamis V. In this respect the recent suggestion to up-date such inscriptions as 
KELEKLi and KARKAMIS A18d and thus also the beginning of the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty by 
F. Giusfredi (2010: 45-49; 74) must be mentioned but leaves the case open: no additional 
information has been brought into light and we can only speculate about the activities of 
Suhi I. Additionally, the recent dissertation by B. Brown (2008) makes attempts to up-date 
the whole sequence of the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty by up to one hundred years but even if 
he makes some reasonable remarks on single pieces of sculpture, his overall argument 
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well with the inscriptions and those uninscribed sculptural monuments 
that are tightly connected with them stylistically. Nevertheless, it has long 
been evident that a great number of the orthostat slabs and fragments of 
three-dimensional sculpture do-not fall into the sequence of relative and 
absolute chronology proposed by Orthmann.”® This is why iconographical 
and stylistic arguments have been used for updating the sculpture, partic- 
ularly pieces that were found in the area of the Water Gate, to the period 
between 1200-1000 and even to the Hittite era of the city.”” However, a 
disconcerting feature on all these fragments is that none of them seem 
to bear any script, not even a single sign. Based on the suggestion that 
the Hittite practice of combining sculpture at least with short captions 
in Anatolian Hieroglyphs was already prevalent in Carchemish under the 
Hittite dominion, we must ask, how it could have been transmitted to the 
EIA if all these slabs supposedly covering the period of ca. 200-300 years 
do not have any traces of inscriptions. 


6. UNBROKEN CONTINUITY IN CARCHEMISH—WHERE DID PIYASSILIS/ 
SarRI-KuSUH BUILD His MONUMENTAL CENTRE? 


If we insist that there was—against the testimony of the archaeological 
material—an unbroken continuity in inscribed sculpture, this leads us to 
another question: where is the physical location of the LBA Carchemish 
under Hittite dominion? As far as the archaeology is concerned, the lack 
of LBA findings has always been explained by the assumption that the 
Roman and Byzantine layers would mask the remains of earlier periods 
on the citadel’® and by the relative small scale of the excavations; the gen- 
erally accepted suggestion is that the excavators never dug deep enough 
to reach the LBA layers of the settlement (Fig. 10a).”° Furthermore, it is 
also unclear whether or not the once postulated destruction layer dated 
around 1200 BC really existed.8° However, the Hittite texts tell us that 


is opaque and unconvincing. Nevertheless, what remains of the relief decoration on 
KELEKLi, i.e. the two figures standing opposite each other, is actually reminiscent of the 
representation of Taita in the temple of the Storm-God in Aleppo, with a guilloche panel 
under the standing ground. King Taita and his distinct artistic style are currently dated to 
the llth century by K. Kohlmayer (2008) and KELEKLI could be of the same period. 

76 Orthmann 1971. 

77 Ozyar 1996; Mazzoni 2000. 

78 Lloyd 1956: 25. 

79 Hawkins 1976-80: 434-435. 

80 Hogarth 1924: 24 and Woolley 1921: 48. 
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when taking the city around 1350 BC, Suppiluliuma I saved the temples 
on the citadel.*! From this information it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that his son and viceroy of the city, Piyassilis/ Sarri-Kuguh constructed a 
new monumental centre elsewhere since the space on the citadel was not 
available for large-scale building projects. Unfortunately, no documents 
exist about the construction activities of the Hittite viceroys in their 
residential city. 

Based on the information that the pre-Hittite structures on the citadel 
were not destroyed and on the apparent lack of any clear material attrib- 
utable to the time between ca. 1350-1200 BC, could there be an alterna- 
tive explanation or reconstruction? Geoffrey Summers draws my attention 
to the puzzling fact that not even the “test trenches” made by the British 
team revealed any characteristic small finds from the period of Hittite 
dominance at Carchemish—Hittite-type pottery, fragments of Hittite 
libation and/or cult vessels, fragments of red lustrous wheelmade ware, 
cuneiform tablets and/or royal seals/sealings.8* Such findings, attested in 
other sites in North Syria and Cilicia,®? would, if they existed, indicate the 
presence of respective layers under the areas excavated by Woolley and 
Lawrence. Given that the published pottery and other small finds reflect 
the real situation of the excavation, this is indeed striking. Here we must 
consider the fact that during the Henderson excavations of 1878-1881 at 
least one large trench or pit was dug to the west of the great stairway but 
during that time potsherds were neither collected or published.8* Also 
Hogarth and Woolley conducted some trial investigations and at least 
some of them were marked in a map (Fig. 10b).85 The modern method 
of surveying the surface of the entire mound or a careful stratigraphic 
observation of test pits or of excavated areas was, however, not practised 
although there clearly were efforts to get a pottery sequence of all the 
periods of the site.86 Whereas diagnostic LBA Hittite pottery might have 
gone unrecognised (perhaps still available in the dumps created by the 


81 Giiterbock 1956; Hawkins 1976-80: 429; Bittel 1981: 72; Kupper 1992: 20; Hoffner 
1997: 190. 

82 Summers personal communication and in print. 

83 For Hittite type pottery at Kinet Hiiyiik see Gates 2006. Hittite pottery and frag- 
ments of arm shaped libation vessels have been found in Kilise Tepe = Baker et al. 1995; 
in Mersin/Yiuniiktepe. 

84 Hogarth 1914: 10-1] with Fig. 4 showing the excavated areas. 

85 Woolley 1952: 205 = Fig. 52; Lloyd 1956: 25. 

86 Woolley 1952: 227-237. Various evaluations of the methods and accuracy of the con- 
ducted excavations exist. For Lloyd (1956: 24-25) they were systematical (in comparison 
to the Henderson dig) whereas J.N. Tubb and R.L. Chapman (2010: 124-127) don’t hesitate 
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excavation team?), this is highly improbable for other small finds imply- 
ing existence of administrative or religious institutions. D.G. Hogarth 
and T.E. Lawrence at least were very interested in small findings as well, 
spending much of their free time in Aleppo and elsewhere searching and 
buying seals®’ and other objects and Woolley too gained expertise with 
local pottery by excavating tombs in surroundings of Jerablus.88 Had this 
kind of characteristic objects been found, they would undoubtedly have 
been documented and published. Beside some biconvex (but not royal) 
seals®? the only clearly identifiable small objects that seem to be Hittite 
and of LBA period were found in an Iron Age cremation burial discovered 
by Woolley and Lawrence in the North-West Fort of the Inner Town.°° 
These are small inlays of gold that were once filled with lapis lazuli rep- 
resenting deities with striking parallels in the rock reliefs of Yazilikaya. 
Additionally, an Egyptian mace head with a royal cartouche (Ramses II?), 
was published by Woolley under small finds.9! 

What I would like to conclude from this almost complete absence of any 
material that could be connected with the Hittite presence in Carchem- 
ish is that we should look for the Hittite administrative and cultic centre 
somewhere else—on the analogy of the “twin mounds” of Alalakh and 
Tell Tayinat being inhabited during different periods.°? This could mean 
that the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty, in shifting the location of the centre, prac- 
tised a strategy formulated by O. Harmansah “to politically dissociate the 
royal household from the burdensome bureaucratic space of the former 
capitals”.°? Since the entire area of Carchemish within the city walls has 
not been properly researched, it is possible that the Hittite area is actually 
not far from the citadel or from the Water Gate area. Suggesting its exact 
whereabouts requires knowledge and physical familiarity with the mound 
and its surroundings, which the present writer does not claim to possess. 
This is one of the most important questions that we hope the Italian exca- 
vation team will enlighten us about in the near future. 


to state that no-one in the team was able to deal with stratigraphy and only T.E. Lawrence 
showed any interest in ceramics. 

87 Hogarth 1920: v—vi; Lawrence 1954: 237. 

88 Woolley 1939. 

89 Gorny 1993: 186. 

99 Woolley 1952: 250-257; Seidl 1972. See however van Loon 1985: 34 asking if the grave 
could date to the end of LBA. 

1 Woolley 1952: 159; pl. 7l.c. 

92 Yener 2005: 197. 
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7. SLABS WITH SCULPTURE AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM HITTITE 
PERIOD BUILDINGS? 


This said, is there anything that could be from the Late Bronze Age and 
even more crucially—is there any, even a tiny fragment of Anatolian 
Hieroglyphic inscription on an orthostat slab, that could be dated to 
the Late Bronze Age—thus supporting my hypothesis that writing and 
sculpture already went hand in hand there during the Hittite occupation 
period? 

Among the corpus of Carchemisian sculpture there are many pieces 
that do not fit any of the major chronological and/or stylistical groups sug- 
gested for example in Orthmann’s magnum opus.°* Two of them, basalt 
reliefs B52a and B66b°° have received some previous discussion and have 
been suspected to date earlier than 1000 BC.%° Here, in particular five 
relief slabs, three of them published in Carchemish III and two of them 
also republished with photos by Orthmann in 1971, deserve our attention 
as far as their chronological setting is concerned. These are fragmented 
and neglected pieces—except in Carchemish III and in Orthmann’s com- 
pendium I have only found sporadic mentions of two of them.9” Since 
they are broken and in a bad state of preservation, they have stimulated 
hardly any discussion at all. 


— Carchemish B.506: deity facing right with a bird-like figure in front, 
wearing a hair-dress similar to those of the goddesses on Yazilikaya 
rock sanctuary (Fig. 11).9° 

— Carchemish B.51d: Figure, facing left, holding what seems to be a spear, 
with three Hieroglyphic signs under its arm (Fig. 12).99 

— A slab with Hieroglyphic signs A33a* that was so broken that no 
photo was taken, with inscription. Woolley!©° describes it as follows: 
On a fragment of a sculptured relief (not illustrated) “showing the 


94 Orthmann 1971. 

95 Orthmann 1971: 514 = K/18. 

86 For B666 see already Bossert 1942: n. 867: “Erinnert stark an Konigsreliefs der 
Grofreichszeit.” For B52a see Matthiae 1971 and Mazzoni 1972: 180. 

97 Di Paolo 2006: 150 n. 36 referring to B506 and B5la; also Brown 2008: 326 list- 
ing stylistic “outliers” in the sculpture corpus of Carchemish. Brown critizises Orthmanns 
analysis of the slab being assyrianizing but he fails to suggest any more sensible attribu- 
tion to it. 

98 Woolley 1952: B.50b; Orthmann 1971: 514 = K/14. 

99 Woolley 1952: B.51b; Orthmann 1971: 514 = K/16. 

100 Woolley 1952: 279. 
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square head-dress of a very large figure carved in low relief. Head- 


dress thus: N4. (Inscription (complete) cut between this and top edge 
of stone” (excavation notes). Size of inscribed area, 0.30x0.18m. Basalt 
(Fig. 13a). 


— Probably another fragmented slab is described in the excavation notes 
with measures “102hx064’, and being in a very bad shape, “a figure in 
profile standing facing R. On the head is a cap or crown, wearing a long 
dress.” The headdress is sketched in the notebook (Fig. 13b). According 
to Woolley, the figure is executed in high and rounded relief that differs 
from the work for example on the Herald’s Wall. Additionally he evalu- 
ates its style as “coming closer to Bogaskeui than to rest of Carchemish 
sculptures” but seem to mention the “soldier” of B51b as a parallel. 

— Carchemish B51a: a limestone slab from the Herald’s Wall area (Fig. 14). 
Woolley considered the relief being much defaced, assuming it to 
represent two figures, one leading the other by the hand? Orthmann 
attributes it to his third and latest group of Neo-Hittite art! but it is 
possible that the present blurry state of preservation is due to unfin- 
ished reworking of a LBA slab, currently exhibited in Ankara Museum 
on Anatolian Civilizations. 


All these slabs except the one bearing the A33a* inscription are of light 
limestone—materials which were also used by the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty. 
However, two of these slabs have a thin framing still visible that is not 
used in any of the slabs clearly belonging to the EIA. A MBA stele from 
Tilmen Hiiyiik!©? as well as MBA stelae from Ebla!* bear similar outlin- 
ing, suggesting this to be a common feature of the period in the area. The 
crown-like head-dress of the figure B50b bears close resemblance with the 
row of goddesses carved at Yazilikaya rock sanctuary.!°> The slab bear- 
ing the A33a* inscription had a figure bearing a head-dress that accord- 
ing to the sketch and the excavation notes is of “Cappadocian” character 
and the sketch made of it resembles the crown-like hats of Yazilikaya 
deities. Also revealing is a comparison of Carchemish B51b with the 13th 
century “Carchemish—or Hittite style” seal impressions where a figure 


101 Carchemish excavation notebook “Post-palace pottery & Lower palace area”, British 
Museum. 

102 Orthmann 1971: 514 = K/15. 

103 Marchetti 2007. 

104 For example Matthiae 2010: Fig. 167. 
95 Seeher 2011: 74; especially Fig. 74 = Relief No. 48, Huttelura. 
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in an analogous robe is holding a spear or a long staff.!9° The position of 
the hieroglyphic signs on the slab B51b seem to be somewhat anomalous 
since the hieroglyphic signs forming a caption or label to a figure usually 
are placed somewhere near the head. But since the seals can have hiero- 
glyphic signs placed anywhere, the signs under the arm of the figure are 
not too exceptional.10” 

Additionally, there is a fragment of a three-dimensional beardless head, 
B67e that probably belonged to a freestanding statue (Fig. 15). Still visible 
are part of an almond-shaped, slanting eye, a rounded nose and a mouth 
rendered only with a line. It is comparable to heads of the Bogazkéy gate 
sphinxes!°8 and a fragmented piece found out of context on the Biiyiikkale 
Hangseite!? and should definitely be dissociated from the different look- 
ing MBA Syrian heads and EIA sculpted and bearded ruler heads of the 
so-called Suhi-Katuwa style. M. Mellink, writing a review of the Carchem- 
ish III volume, was of the opinion that this piece would be from the Greek 
Archaic period," but since nothing is known about Carchemish during 
the 6th c. BC and no other material is found belonging to this period, a 
dating to the LBA is more convincing. 

We should therefore at least consider the possibility that the excava- 
tions of 1911-1914 touched an area of ancient Carchemish probably orig- 
inally belonging to the centre of the MBA II/LBA I (= pre-Hittite) city. 
This area was rebuilt during the 10th century by the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty. 
The MBA/early LBA (= pre-Hittite) structures at the so-called Water Gate 
were used in the refurbishing, and its layout is virtually identical with 
the gate structure in Ebla.”! The building blocks decorated with antithetic 
bull-men belong iconographically to the Syrian and Hurrian mythological 
repertoire but since we know nothing about the architectural structures 
of Carchemish just before the Hittite occupation, these might also be 
dated into the LBA I phase, ie. from 1600 to c. 1350 BC, as convincingly 
suggested by Silvana di Paolo.!* The greatest chronological problem is 
created by the Herald’s wall with relief orthostats but with no attached 
inscriptions. Here, it is often assumed that the wall was at least partly 


106 For example Beyer 2001: 196 = E24. 

107 Beyer 2001; Al3; A26; A59; E24. 

108 As already pointed out by Bossert 1942: 72, n. 824. 
109 Boehmer 1972: 208 and 210; Nr. 2156. 

NO Mellink 1954: 249. 

Ml Pinncok 2001: Fig. 14. 

12 Di Paolo 2006. 
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constructed by spoliated slabs but that some of the stylistic details cannot 
be separated from the Suhi-Katuwa style." 

Since the traces for the LBA, i.e. the Hittite-period artistic work, are so 
scanty in comparison to the pre-Hittite pieces among the EIA slabs we 
should look for the LBA II (= Hittite occupation) remains somewhere else, 
not on those areas excavated by the British team. The pieces listed above 
should be interpreted as spolia and stray pieces that for some reason or 
another were taken from the LBA structures and were partly reused in later 
building projects. According to Harmangsah"* this could be connected to 
the social memories of the Neo-Hittite societies. This reconstruction could 
also be supported by the fact that even if we have some stray inscriptions 
by rulers that are currently dated earlier than the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty, 
these cannot be connected to any building structures in the areas that 
were excavated. They are mostly fragmented, found out of context and 
seem to fall into the category of spolia as well. For the theory of the unbro- 
ken continuity we should also have monuments erected by Tudhaliya and 
Ura-Tarhunza or others who stand in the pivotal position keeping up and 
carrying on the tradition from the Empire period to the 10th century Suhi- 
Katuwa dynasty. It is conceivable to think that these rulers, who still bear 
the title Great King, continued to dwell in and develop the area of the city 
that was occupied by Piya8galis/Sarri-Kusuh and his descendants. If the 
settlement history of Carchemish is seen from this point of view, the city 
centre known to us is a true re-foundation by the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty, 
a concept promoted in many contributions by S. Mazzoni."5 The monu- 
mental centre of the city was thus relocated using the space of the pre- 
Hittite Water-Gate and the area between it and an entrance to the citadel, 
but ideologically it still carried on the old tradition. 


8. DISCONTINUITY IN CUNEIFORM AND SEALINGS 


One of the most interesting, albeit seldom discussed features of the Neo- 
Hittite/Luwian culture is the sole continuation of only one of the Hittite 
writing systems. The fact that Neo-Hittites exclusively used Anatolian 
Hieroglyphs is stated baldly in many contributions but the important 


M3 Gilibert 2011: 39. 
l4 Harmansah 2005: 101. 
15 Mazzoni 1997. 
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question why the cuneiform was dropped has largely remained unad- 
dressed."6 The practice of writing in cuneiform on clay tablets was, after 
all, the more dominant and the more traditional writing system in Hittite 
Empire!” and it was also the writing system in MBA and LBA North 
Syria. 

Before discussing two cases where EJA Carchemisian rulers might have 
used cuneiform, an observation about seals and seal impressions must be 
made. Speaking about transmitted Empire Hittite traits taken over by the 
Iron Age rulers, it is the digraphic royal seals that are clearly missing. 
The last royal seal with a digraphic inscription and the visual representa- 
tion of the king in Hittite tradition is to be found on the two clay bullae 
with seal impressions found in Lidar."® These famous sealings by Kuzi- 
Tesub, the son of Talmi-Tesub, king of Carchemish, were discovered in a 
destruction layer marking the end of the LBA of the site. So too the clay 
tablet presumably from Emar by a certain Kunti-Tesub, prince and son of 
Talmi-Tesub, king of Carchemish, if he is identical with Kuzi-Tesub, pro- 
vides evidence of him ruling before ca. 1185 BC (the destruction date of 
Emar) and it is thus not clear if the reign of Kuzi-TeSub extended very much 
beyond."° The so far total absence of royal seals of ELA Carchemisian rul- 
ers is a complete mystery since 150 years of archaeological activities and 
intense acquisition campaigns by the Carchemish excavation team have 
not produced any seal and/or seal impression of an EIA Carchemisian 
ruler, and none is to be found either in extant collections of Ancient Near 
Eastern seals in museums and private collections purchased from antiq- 
uity dealers from the North Syrian area. If they did indeed use seals, might 
we suppose that some pieces would have been discovered by now? Gener- 
ally, in comparison to the large corpus of the LBA seals and seal impres- 
sions, the group of EIA seals known to us is astonishingly small. Among 
the 20 pieces (LIDAR excluded) listed by Hawkins only two have been 
connected to any rulers of the Neo-Hittite area.!2° Given the undisputed 


u6 Van den Hout 2006. 

uN” Weeden 2011. 

Ns Siirenhagen 1986; Hawkins 1988; Hawkins 2000: 575-575. 

NS Siirenhagen 1986: 188-189. It is deplorable that many secondary studies repeat an 
assumption that Kuzi-TeSup himself would have claimed the title Great King (MAGNUS 
REX), see fiex. Kurth 1995 II: 411; Kitchen 2003: 99; Gilibert 2011: 11. It is to be stressed that 
he designates himself as “King of Karkamis” and that he is titled as Great King only in the 
Malatyan inscriptions of later date (GURUN; ISPEKCUR). 

20 Hawkins 2000: 573 referring to the MALATYA bulla = XIII.2. and ZINCIRLI signet = 
XIL.3. 
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importance of seals as a legal instrument, sign of legitimacy and also for 
the royal display of the Hittite kings, explanations for this problem must 
be sought in future research. 

Secondly—and this is naturally connected to the disappearance of the 
digraphic seals—the cuneiform script that was used by the Hittite rulers 
for at least for 300 years in most of their scribal activities and also by 
the Hittite rulers of Carchemish was perhaps dropped once and for all. 
A common perception is that the rulers of Carchemish did not use the 
cuneiform script at all. Was this an ideological and/or practical choice? 
The lack of seals of the Carchemisian rulers might be connected with 
the abandonment of the use of clay tablets: the Hittite viceroys ruling in 
Carchemish seem to have had both round seals as well as cylinder seals 
and they used the seals on cuneiform tablets, usually on documents such 
as transactions or letters. If this had been the primary function of the 
seals, then dropping the cuneiforms and clay tablets would also imply a 
decreasing need for seals. 

Regarding the possible occasions in which the Iron Age rulers of 
Carchemish might have used cuneiform on stone we have two findings 
that deserve attention. 


8.1 Bilingual Stone Lion? 


After the first season of the renewed excavations by the British Museum 
in 1911, a report by Hogarth was published in the Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Academy. In the very beginning of this report he evaluates the poten- 
tial of the site and the chances of finding bilingual inscriptions.!*! So eager 
were the excavators of Carchemish to discover a bilingual inscription that 
they first thought to have found one. In 1914 writing home T.E. Lawrence 
described their work: 


...we have managed to piece together half of a great lion out of a mass of 
fragments of our first two years: the beast must have been very interesting, 
since he has a cuneiform inscription down his back. If we can only fit a Hit- 
tite inscription down his middle we will have a beautiful bilingue.!2? 


Some thirty years later, in one of his popular books L. Woolley describes 
the same case: 


121 Hogarth 1911-1912: 361. 
122 Lawrence 1954: 292, letter dated on March 27. 
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One of the greatest excitements and bitterest disappointments I have ever 
had was when we were digging at the Water Gate of the city and found 
fragments of a big basalt lion which had been the cornerstone flanking a 
gateway in the Hittite royal palace; on its flank had been carved a Hittite 
hieroglyphic inscription and above this was another inscription but this time 
in the familiar cuneiform of Mesopotamia and in the Assyrian language; here 
then was the bilingual, the key that we had hardly dared hope to find. But 
the lion was in fragments and of the Assyrian text only a few disconnected 
bits survived—groups of two or three signs that told nothing and could not 
by any ingenuity be associated with the Hittite version. The sad thing about 
it was that only sixty years before the sculpture had been intact; discovered 
in 1854, it had been dragged down to the riverside for transportation to the 
British Museum and then left there by the incompetent Aleppine in charge, 
and the village miller had smashed it up to make mill-stones.!24 


These descriptions refer to the fragments of the portal lion KARKAMIS 
Al4a/B3l1c, a reconstruction of which was published by Woolley in the 
second volume of the end publications (Fig. 16).!24 The fragments of the 
cuneiform inscription (= KARKAMIS A33/) were published by C.J. Gadd 
and R.D. Barnett in Carchemish III'#5 and were still then regarded as 
belonging to a bilingual inscription even if not very many signs turned 
out to be readable.!2° Was this the real thing or some kind of phantom 
bilingual? Giiterbock!?” too believed that the text was rendered in two 
scripts but he was of the opinion that the cuneiform version was too frag- 
mentary to be of any value. Ussishkin!?* thought that it is probable that 
the stone fragments probably had nothing to do with the lion KARKAMIS 
A146 inscribed with Hieroglyphs and thus cannot be used as evidence of 
EIA Carchemisian kings applying the cuneiform script in their monumen- 
tal sculpture. The cuneiform fragments are lost and thus not available for 
restudy. Nevertheless, as pointed out by Hawkins, the odd placement of 
the initial clause on another inscribed portal lion, the KARKAMIS A146 
by Astuwatamanzas theoretically leaves the fore part of its body (not pre- 
served) free for a text in another script.!29 


23 Woolley 1953: 65. 

24 Woolley 1921: 117 Fig. 35 and pl. B3lc. 

25 Woolley 1952: 265; 279. 

126 There were confusion to which lion the cuneiform fragments should be attributed, 
in Carchemish III Gadd and Barnett give A146, see Ussishkin 1967: 90. 

27 Giiterbock 1954: 110. 

28 Ussishkin 1967: 90. Ussishkin is of the opinion that the lion bearing the bilingual 
inscription was only an afterthought of Woolley, which is not the case, as evidenced in the 
letter by Lawrence from 1914, cited above. 

129 Comment by David Hawkins after the presentation of this paper. 
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8.2 Seated Statue with Erased Cuneiform Inscription? 


The other piece is a headless seated statue B48) that was found next to 
the so-called Hilani-building to the south of the street leading from the 
Water-Gate to the Long Wall (Fig. 17).!8° Woolley stated in his publication 
that the statue bears a cuneiform inscription, which had been almost com- 
pletely erased. He did not suggest a dating for the piece but E. Weidner 
was of the opinion that the statue was a “precise parallel” for the seated 
(albeit much larger) seated statue from Assur erected by the Neo-Assyrian 
king Shalmaneser III (858-824 BC). Weidner thought further that B48 
too represented Shalmaneser III, but since he never claims to have con- 
quered Carchemish, the statue would have been brought into the town “as 
war booty” at some later point.!! 

As evidence that an EIA statue with a cuneiform inscription stood 
somewhere in or near the Hilani, this piece has been curiously ignored. 
Both Orthmann,'** and Bonatz!%3 list it in their respective monographs 
and a date between 900-800 BC is given without detailed argumenta- 
tion. S. Mazzoni suggested already in 1972 that this piece most probably 
belonged to the second millennium BC,'** but this hypothesis has not 
won further support.!35 

It is clear that the statue B48 does not belong to the Iron Age at all and 
cannot thus have any relevance for our question. The style of the statue 
reveals its date as either late MBA or early LBA. Although the head is miss- 
ing, the overall rendering—especially the round beard, the hem of the 
dress revealing the ankles of the feet, are reminiscent of the seated statues 
from Ebla,!°° Qatna!®’ and also that of Idrimi from Alalakh.!38 Unfortu- 
nately the alleged cuneiform inscription is so badly preserved that, at least 


130 Woolley 1952: 179-184. 

131 Weidner 1955: 243. 

132 Orthmann 1971: 515 = K/23 where he puts the statue in his chronological groups 
Karkemis II/III and Sph. II but adds both with a question mark in brackets. See however 
Orthmann 2006: 223, where the attribution of the statue as a funeral monument by Bon- 
atz is accepted. Bossert 1942: 72 nr. 831 seems to be unaware of the inscription (date to 
8th c. BC). 

133 Bonatz 2000: 15 = B2 with a dating “ca. 900-800”. 

134 Mazzoni 1972: 180. 

135 See also Gilibert 2011: 53 repeating the suggested dating in Bonatz 2000. 

136 Matthiae 2009: 720 Fig. 34. 

1387 Pfalzner 2009: 205-207. 

1388 Smith 1949. The seated statues from Tell Halaf, probably datable to the Early Iron 
Age, bear a dress that covers the ankles of the feet whereas all the examples from Ebla 
and Qatna show the ankles. 
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when it is viewed in its present situation, the dimly lit cafeteria of the 
Ankara Museum of Anatolian Civilizations, it seems doubtful if an inscrip- 
tion really existed.!89 The preserved traces that perhaps once were cunei- 
form signs do not allow any orthographical analysis that could provide 
clues about the date. The dating of this seated statue to the period of the 
Iron Age was still understandable during the 1950's when the Bronze Age 
period of this group was represented only by the statue of Idrimi,!#° but 
now, impressive series of Bronze Age seated statues from Syria support a 
re-dating of this piece to the late MBA/early LBA period.#! 

We are then compelled to conclude that the Carchemisian rulers did 
not provide their stone monuments with cuneiform inscriptions but we 
must further ask: did they use cuneiform in state communication typical 
for the LBA rulers, amply attested in the collections of epistolary docu- 
ments from Tell el Amarna and elsewhere?!” Despite the extensive text 
corpus of Neo-Assyrian capital cities, which includes correspondence, 
we do not know of any letters sent by Neo-Hittite rulers to Neo-Assyrian 
kings. Obviously this was not the media of communication used between 
the Neo-Assyrian royal chancellery and the city-states in the West. The 
only real evidence that Neo-Hittite rulers had cuneiform scribal offices 
comes from Hama, where a letter addressed to Rudamu/Uratamu sent by 
a ruler of Anah (in the Middle Euphrates) was discovered among other 
clay tablets.!*4 In addition, we have the late attestation of the vice regent 
Yariri of Carchemish who claims to have had good command of several 
scripts including the Assyrian one.!45 While not a vital media of communi- 
cation it seems that there was no pressing need to preserve the cuneiform 
script. 


139 More to this question cannot be said at this point but the piece should be ade- 
quately studied and published. 

140 Smith 1949. 

41 There is, of course, the recent find of a small, seated funerary statue from Tell 
Halaf with a cuneiform inscription (R6llig 2003) but since Guzana/Tell Halaf had a strong 
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Carchemish piece. See further Hempelmann 2003 for convincingly suggesting a Bronze 
Age date for three statues from Taftanaz (contra Bonatz 2000). 

142 Hoffner 2009. 

143 Published mainly in the series State Archives of Assyria vols. 1, 5, 10, 13, 15, 18, avail- 
able online oracc.museum.upenn.edu/saa/corpus. 

44 Parpola 1992. 

145 KARKAMIS A15b,4 §18. Starke 1997; Hawkins 2000: 130-133. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The issues I have discussed here are not confined to Carchemish alone 
but concern the remains of many other Neo-Hittite city-states as well. A 
compilation of the fragments of freestanding statues, their pedestals and 
inscriptions mentioning statues makes it clear that identical traditions 
flourished at many centres, especially in Malatya, Maras and Tell Tayinat. 
The future focus in studies about the mechanisms of transmitting the LBA 
Hittite traditions to ELA Neo-Hittite centres should be on the scribes and 
other bearers of knowledge. 
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Fig. 1. Plan marking locations of some inscriptions and statues/pedestals erected 
by the Suhi-Katuwa dynasty in Carchemish, after Woolley 1952: pl. 41a. 
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*1=EGO1 *2=EGO2 


Fig. 2. Anatolian Hieroglyphic signs EGO 1 and 2. 





Fig. 3. Freestanding ruler statue with the inscription MARAS 4, istanbul 
Archaeological Museum Inv. 7772. Photograph: S. Aro. 
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Fig. 4. The slab inscription KARKAMIS Ala by Suhi IJ, Anatolian Civilizations 
Museum, Ankara, Inv. 10067. Photograph: S. Aro. 





Fig. 5. Double lion statue pedestal B53 in situ. To the right orthostat slabs depict- 
ing dignitaries of the vice regent Yariri. Photograph: After Hogarth 1914, pl Bld. 





Fig. 6. An arm fragment of a ruler statue from the “group photo” B63d. Present 
location unknown. Photograph: After Woolley 1952, pl B63d. 
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KARKAMIS Alla KARKAMIS Add 


Fig. 7. King’s Gate showing the contiguous connection of the KARKAMIS Alla 
with the seated statue of Atrisuhas (A4d), mentioned in the inscription of Katuwa. 
Sketch: S. Aro after Hawkins 2000, pl. 12. 





Fig. 8. ALEPPO 1 in present location on the outer wall of the Al-Qiqan mosque. 
Photograph: S. Aro. 
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Fig. 9a. Tentative reconstruction of the statue of Tudhaliya IV erected by Sup- 

piluliuma II after Neve 1989: 355, Fig. 355. The line-drawing by Neve does not 

indicate the Anatolian Hieroglyphic inscription on the statue and if an image 

of Tudhaliya IV was depicted wearing a long dress, the headdress was probably 

according to the relief Yazilikaya No. 64 (Seeher 2011: Fig. 86) = round cap instead 
of a conical hat. Line-drawing: © Lauri Mantyla. 





Fig. 9b. Rock inscription NISANTAS = BOGAZKOY 5. Photograph: Courtesy of 
A. Schachner. 
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Fig. 10a. General map of Carchemish after Hawkins 1984, 68, Fig. 104b. 





Fig. 10b. Plan showing test trenches conducted by the British excavation team on 
the citadel of Carchemish. Sketch: S. Aro after Woolley 1952, Fig. 82. 
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Fig. ll. Orthostat slab B506. Present location unknown. Photo: After Woolley 
1952, pl. B50b. 








Fig. 12. Orthostat slab B516. Present location unknown. Photo: After Woolley 
1952, pl. B51b. 
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Fig. 13a. Inscription A33a. Present location 
unknown. Sketch: S. Aro after Woolley 1952, 
pl. A33a. 


Fig. 13b. Sketch of the head-dress 

of a badly preserved, unpublished 

relief figure. Sketch: S. Aro after 

the original excavation notebooks 
in British Museum. 





Fig. 14. Carchemish B5la, a limestone slab from the Herald’s Wall area. Anatolian 
Civilizations Museum, Ankara, Inv. not known. Photograph: S. Aro. 
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¢. GEARDLESS MALE HEAD, BASALT? STAIRCASE AREA, [. 244 


Fig. 15. Fragment of a head of a freestanding statue B67e. Present location 
unknown. Photograph after Woolley 1952, pl. B67e. 





€& LION FOUND NEAR WATER-GATE 


Fig. 16. Reconstruction of the portal lion with “bilingual” inscription B3lc. 
Photograph after Woolley 1921, pl. B31c. 
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Fig. 17. Seated statue B486 from the Hilani area. Anatolian Civilizations Museum, 
Ankara, Inv. 11053. Photo: S. Aro. 


PART FOUR 


LUWIAN AND LUWIC GROUPS OF WESTERN ANATOLIA 


JAMES MELLAART AND THE LUWIANS: A CULTURE-(PRE)HISTORY 


Christoph Bachhuber* 


The prehistory of Indo-European is a seemingly intractable problem that 
continues to attract the interest of mainstream archaeology. I begin by 
asking why, in particular through the work of Mellaart and his hypoth- 
esis of a Luwian migration across Anatolia in the third millennium BCE! 
Current surveys and excavations continue to support many of Mellaart’s 
observations on changes in material culture at a regional scale. 

Since he first proposed this hypothesis almost 50 years ago Anglophone 
archaeology has struggled with large-scale population movements. Migra- 
tion has resided at the core of major theoretical developments, from the 
outright rejection of migration as a quaint culture-historical agent of 
social change in the ‘processual’ archaeology of the 1970’s—80’s, to a more 
recent ‘post-processual’ re-engagement with population movements in the 
archaeological record, inspired by a considerable literature in the social 
sciences on modern migration and identity. Bronze Age Anatolia has 
been sidelined in this and most other discourse in Anglophone archaeol- 
ogy. One consequence is that Mellaart’s Luwian migration has been left to 
stagnate in another era of culture-historical archaeology. The hypothesis 
deserves to be revisited. 

The migration that Mellaart proposed is improbable on empirical and 
methodological grounds; though the changes that he observed in material 
culture and settlement patterns remain valid and compelling. I approach 
this corpus as a case study of identity. More specifically I examine the 
relationship between social interaction, social change, and the creation of 
an elite identity within the regions that were purportedly conquered by 
Mellaart’s Luwians (Fig. 1). I highlight one spatial context and two kinds 


* Many thanks to Ian Rutherford and Alice Mouton for inviting me to present a paper 
in the ‘Luwian Identities’ conference at Reading, and for their patience through the edit- 
ing process. Thanks also to Elizabeth Frood and Felipe Rojas for their review of my paper 
and useful comments. 

1 Mellaart 1966: 175-177; 1981, 148-149. 

2 E.g. Chapman/Hamerow (eds) 1997. 
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of activities in the analysis. The spatial context is a citadel, defined here as 
the fortified habitation of one or more chiefly households (Fig. 2). The two 
activities were performed on citadels and were major catalysts for social 
change: the exchange of wealth and the consumption of wealth. 

New strategies to exchange and consume wealth signal a new era in 
prehistoric Anatolia, defined by a rigid separation between an agrarian 
elite who inhabited fortified citadels and those who lived and laboured 
in the farming hinterland. The exchange and consumption of wealth on 
citadels exaggerated the degree of separation between the two groups. 
The exchange and consumption of wealth was also salient in the creation 
of a new pan-regional elite identity. I conclude the paper considering 
whether the term Indo-European is relevant to this citadel phenomenon. 


l. THE ARRIVAL OF THE LUWIANS 


James Mellaart first introduced the term ‘Luwian’ to archaeological dis- 
course in the 1950’s. During this time Mellaart was Assistant Director of 
the fledgling British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara (founded in 1948). 
Bronze Age archaeology in Anatolia was eventful and groundbreaking. 
The German-led excavations at Late Bronze Age Bogazkéy-Hattusa, the 
Turkish-led Middle Bronze Age excavations at Kiiltepe-Kanis, and the 
recently published American-led excavation of Troy, were all making vital 
contributions to the field. The extensive archives discovered at Bogazkéy- 
Hattusa and Kiiltepe-Kanis created new possibilities for language-based 
research in Bronze Age Anatolia. Histories could be written that could not 
have been written before, including linguistic ones that prioritize Anatolia 
as the place where an Indo-European language is first textually attested. 

In the preface of the 1995 publication of the third volume of the Bey- 
cesultan excavations, Mellaart offers a frank assessment of his motivation 
for studying this site. Excavations began in 1954 with the aim of: 


providing an archaeological sequence in a hitherto unknown area of Ana- 
tolia, possibly within the ancient country of Arzawa, as a counterweight to 
the discoveries at Troy and Bogazkdy. At the same time Turkish excavations 
were taking place at Karahéyiik-Konya, and of course, since 1948, at the 
famous site of Kiiltepe-Kanesh. At the time it seemed a new dawn in Ana- 
tolian Bronze Age archaeology (and without saying it) the hope of recover- 
ing tablets, i.e. written material to free Western Anatolia from the stigma of 
being illiterate, backward and at best provincial. Having found on the sur- 
face of a neighbouring mound, Civri Hoyiik, a sherd with the hieroglyphic- 
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Luwian sign for ‘scribe’, one was entitled to believe that the neighbouring 
mound of Beycesultan might yield inscribed material; but such was not to 
be, and after six seasons the excavations came to an end.3 


This melancholy confession reveals much about the perceived role of 
archaeologists working in historical periods in the Mediterranean region. 
Mellaart’s characterization of Western Anatolia as illiterate, backward and 
at best provincial might also be a caricature of these archaeologists, whose 
job was to grub around in the dirt to assist text-based scholars in writ- 
ing historical narratives, ideally through the discovery of tablets. Because 
Bronze Age Beycesultan did not produce any epigraphic material, Mel- 
laart would contribute to the historical narrative of Bronze Age Anatolia 
in another way. 

It is telling that Mellaart’s most forceful archaeological observations on 
the Luwians in western and southern Anatolia do not relate to the second 
millennium when Luwian speakers are textually attested, but to the third 
millennium (Early Bronze Age, herein EBA) when there is no epigraphic 
evidence for the Luwian language. So why did Mellaart focus on the EBA? 
If archaeology was inadequate to contribute to understanding the history 
of the Luwians, then Mellaart believed that archaeology was better placed 
to throw light on the origins of the Luwians, and by extension the origins 
of the Indo-Europeans in Anatolia. The study of prehistoric origins, after 
all, is perceived to be the exclusive domain of the archaeologist. What 
better way to contribute to the intellectual history of western civilization 
than through a prehistory of the earliest attested Indo-European speakers? 
Similar kinds of archaeological self-consciousness have committed some 
of the biggest names in Old World archaeology to the Indo-European 
problem, including Gordon Childe, Marija Gimbutas, Colin Renfrew, 
Andrew and Susan Sherratt, Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky and David Anthony, 
to name a few.* 

Mellaart integrated archaeological data from the EBA with the widely 
held opinion among Hittitologists that the Luwians recorded in Hit- 
tite texts inhabited the western and southern regions of the Anatolian 
Peninsula.® He was not the first archaeologist to use prehistoric evidence 
to write a migratory culture-history of Bronze Age Anatolia (see hypothesis 


3 Mellaart 1995: iii. 

+ Childe 1926; Gimbutas 1973; Renfrew 1987; Sherratt/Sherratt 1988; Lamberg-Karlovsky 
2002; Anthony 2009. 

5 See recently Bryce 2003. 
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below). For example, such a narrative was instrumental in the Turkish 
History Thesis, developed among Turkish academics in the 1930’s—40’s. In 
this culture-history the builders of the so-called royal tombs at Alacahéyiik 
(also dating to the EBA) were migrants who travelled from a primordial 
Turkish homeland in Central Asia. The people buried in the royal tombs 
were purportedly ancestral to the Hittites and by extension to all Turkish 
people.® 

The Turkish History Thesis did not enjoy much support after the 1930’s, 
resulting in decreased interest and investment in the prehistory of Tur- 
key. By the 1960’s many archaeologists working in Turkey had begun to 
challenge the migratory origins of the royal tomb builders of Alacahéyiik, 
and by extension their Hittite origins. Ekrem Akurgal’ was the most 
prominent critic, suggesting rather that the tombs were autochthonic 
and represent the Hattian culture of central Anatolia, later conquered by 
the Hittites. Mellaart® also sided with Akurgal. By doing so he shifted the 
regional focus of the archaeological problem of Indo-European origins 
from central Anatolia to the west and south, or towards regions where he 
was active in fieldwork. 

For most historians, philologists, and linguists working in Anatolia the 
EBA is an appropriate time period to consider the initial spread of Indo- 
European languages across Anatolia.° The minor differences between the 
three known Indo-European languages from the second millennium sug- 
gest to many that Nesite, Luwian and Palaic genetically separated dur- 
ing a relatively brief period of time—probably no more than a thousand 
years.!° Mellaart seized on this historical-linguistic observation to offer an 
archaeological solution to the Indo-European problem in Anatolia, with 
a focus on the EBA." 

To Mellaart, the origins of the Indo-Europeans in Anatolia can be 
observed in a number of trends across the western and southern regions 
of the peninsula. The distribution of a technologically innovative type of 
wheel-made pottery, Red Slip Wares (herein RSW),!2 was the most per- 
vasive evidence. Prior to the appearance of RSW most of Anatolia was 


§ See Atakuman 2008. 

7 Akurgal 1962: 13-29. 

8 Mellaart 1966: 155. 

9 See recently Bryce 1998: 13-14; Watkins 2001: 50, 58; Melchert 2003: 23-26; Yakubo- 
vich 2010: 8. 

10 See for overview Melchert 2003: 24. 

1 See in particular Mellaart 1981. 

2 This pottery repertoire is also called ‘Red Coated Wares’ (see Sani, this volume), or a 
more generalized ‘Wheel-made Plain Wares’ (see Bachhuber, in press). 
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using hand-made pottery (Cilicia was an exception). When Mellaart for- 
mulated his hypothesis the RSW repertoire was most well-known from 
excavations at Troy, where RSW forms including goblets, broad-rimmed 
bowls and the emblematic depas cup (Fig. 3) dominated the assemblages 
of Troy II-III (ca. 2600-2200 BCE). 

The perceived importance of Bronze Age Troy coupled with the dis- 
tribution of RSW pottery across such a vast region required that Troy 
hold a prominent role in this narrative. Troy was not the homeland of 
the Luwians, rather the archaeologically observable destruction events of 
Troy II (ca. 2600-2400 BCE) signalled the arrival of an invading force 
of Indo-Europeans who swept down from the eastern Balkans. These bar- 
baric people embraced the more sophisticated culture of the Trojans (e.g. 
wheel-made RSW) and subsequently began their steady and destructive 
advance east across the Anatolian Peninsula, diffusing the material cul- 
ture of the Troad and founding (Indo-European/Luwian) kingdoms along 
the way.8 

In a later study Mellaart!* outlined a less forceful and earlier Indo-Euro- 
pean entry into Anatolia. He cites horse bones at the settlement of Demir- 
cihéyiik in Phrygia (founded ca. 3000 BCE) as evidence for the arrival of 
Indo-European horse-riders to this region.!5 In Mellaart’s later interpreta- 
tion, these earliest Indo-Europeans in northwest Anatolia were ancestors 
of the Luwians who inhabited Troy II and other contemporary citadels in 
this region, and who eventually conquered great swathes of the Anatolian 
peninsula.!6 

The invasion across the peninsula is most readily observed in discon- 
tinuities in ceramic traditions—in particular the introduction of RSW. 
Mellaart’s surveys of the Konya Plain noted another trend, this time in 
settlement patterns.!” The majority of the sites in his study area appear 
to have been abandoned at the same time that RSW was introduced, sig- 
nalling a profound disruption (e.g. decimation and displacement) caused 
by the invasion of the Indo-Europeans/Luwians. Mellaart could follow 
these two trends (RSW and destruction/abandonment) straight across the 
southern length of the Anatolian Peninsula to Cilicia, where the transition 


13, Mellaart 1966: 175-177. 

4 Mellaart 1981. 

15 Mellaart 1981: 137. Though it is now known the horse was an indigenous animal 
in Anatolia that was hunted and not domesticated during the EBA (see Bachhuber, 
in press). 

16 Mellaart 1981: 145-149. 

7 Mellaart 1963. 
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between the EB II and EB III phases at Tarsus was marked by a violent 
destruction and the introduction of RSW. In Cilicia most of the sites had 
also been abandoned at the same time that RSW was introduced.!® 

Mellaart believed that Luwian was spoken by this wave of Indo- 
Europeans,!® primarily because he believed (like most Hittitologists) that 
the Luwians were settled in the southern and western regions of the Ana- 
tolian Peninsula during the second millennium, or the regions where Mel- 
laart could follow his invading population during the EBA, and where he 
was active in fieldwork. 

Mellaart’s migration cannot be supported on empirical grounds. A migra- 
tion hypothesis should be able to rule out any other potential agent for 
regional-scale changes in material culture, e.g. emulation or some similar 
social process. For a migration to be confidently reconstructed in prehis- 
tory, changes in the archaeological record need to be total, and observed 
in all aspects of material culture and society. Continuity in EBA Anatolia 
is noted in farming practices, diets, and various technological and stylis- 
tic features of material culture (see below), diminishing the differences 
between the purported Luwians and the people that they conquered. 

When Mellaart formulated the Luwian hypothesis there were few alter- 
natives to migration for explaining profound changes in the archaeological 
record. He was among the last generation of Anglophone archaeologists 
who confidently observed cultures (or discrete ethnic groups) in material 
culture. Alternative approaches were introduced with the New and later 
Processual archaeologists who dominated the methodological agenda in 
the 1970’s—80’s, replacing culture-history with empiricism, and replac- 
ing migration as an agent of culture change with culturally mediated 
responses to any number of social and environmental conditions. More 
recently, the Post-Processual critique has re-vitalized culture-history,?° in 
part by replacing top-down reconstructions of ‘cultures’ with bottom-up 
reconstructions of ‘identities’?! and by examining how the relationship 
between material culture and identity can inform problems like migra- 
tion in the archaeological record, and/or the prehistoric use of language.?* 
A new culture-history is needed that can account for the transformations 
that Mellaart observed long ago, whilst relating them to the creation of an 
elite identity rather than a large population movement. 


18 Mellaart 1966: 177. 

19 Mellaart 1966: 177. 

20 E.g. Morris 2000. 

21 Jones 1997. 

22 See particularly Anthony 2009. 
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2. FORMULATING A NEW CULTURE-HISTORY 


Luwian is a term that is often used to describe things other than language;?* 
but how does an archaeologist approach the problem of Luwian beyond 
its epigraphic context? It is easy to be pessimistic and conclude that this 
term is meaningless. If Hittite is an ambiguous and potentially mislead- 
ing ethno-linguistic-historic category in both text-based studies,** and in 
studies of Late Bronze Age material culture,?° then archaeologists should 
avoid the term Luwian altogether for un-inscribed material culture. The 
prehistorian Stephen Shennan is succinct on this point: 


Ethnicity... should refer to self-conscious identification with a particular 
social group at least partly based on a specific locality or origin. If we accept 
this definition, then it appears that prehistoric archaeology is in a difficult 
position as far as investigating it is concerned, since it does not have access 
to people’s self-conscious identifications.?® 


Similarly, the classical archaeologist Jonathan Hall isolates two self- 
defining aspects of a social group that might effectively pinpoint ethnic- 
ity: identification with a specific territory and a shared myth of descent.2” 
Archaeology cannot inform either Luwian origins or historical claims to 
territory. Text-based researchers are normally better placed to address the 
problem of ethnicity. A ‘Land of Luwiya’ in the Hittite Laws is the only tex- 
tual evidence that hints at a Luwian territory,?* though the Laws were not 
self-consciously composed by Luwians and do not inform a Luwian identi- 
fication with this territory any more than the later Greek identification of 
Lydia informs a Lydian ethnicity. Accepting that Luwian is an appropriate 
term for things other than language, a Luwian ethnicity might never be 
accessible to archaeologists. The absence of a Luwian self-consciousness 
in the text corpus related to shared territoriality or descent also obscures 
a Luwian ethnicity from philological consideration, at least by the above 
definitions. 

On the other hand, there are ways to think about the relationship 
between material culture and language that do not invoke ethno-linguis- 
tic-historic categories. The analysis can begin by re-considering the causes 
and meaning of social change during the EBA in Anatolia, and relating 


23 See Melchert (ed.) 2003 and several contributions in this volume. 
24 Gilan 2008. 

25 Glatz 2009: 129-130. 

26 Shennan 1994: 14. 

27 Hall 1997: 25. 

28 Bryce 2003: 28-29. 
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these changes to the hypothetical use of a particular language. Prehistoric 
archaeologists who approach the problem of language rely on models 
developed in historical linguistics to explain language change.?° Broadly 
two vectors of language change can be distinguished: one demographic 
that equates with the movements of populations, and one social that 
studies the relationship between social interaction and language change. 
Mellaart’s migration represents a demographic vector, as people speaking 
an Indo-European language (Luwian) settled in regions where it was not 
spoken before. 

Today Mellaart’s migration hypothesis has been eclipsed by models of 
long-distance trade for reasons that are worth briefly considering. Archae- 
ologists are less interested in questions related to Hittite/Indo-European 
origins, and more interested in understanding the relationship between 
Anatolia and regions to the west including the Aegean and the Balkans, 
and regions to the east including Syria and Iraq. This shift resonates with 
the geo-politics of the Turkish republic today, as the foundation narratives 
of the early republic have been replaced with concerns to navigate Tur- 
key’s relationships with the European Union to the west and north, and 
the predominantly Muslim countries to the east and south. In prehistory 
trade networks across Anatolia fulfil specific expectations related to Tur- 
key’s perceived role as a ‘bridge’ between Europe and the Middle East.3° 

In some respects the archaeology of this new culture-history is not 
altogether different from the migratory culture-history of Mellaart. Both 
culture-histories draw upon the distribution of specific object types across 
Anatolia and related changes in material culture. The distribution of RSW 
forms, for example, have been used to identify both the migration of Indo- 
Europeans (as above), and trade networks across Anatolia.*! Similarly the 
founding of Indo-European kingdoms has been replaced with the creation 
of trading centers that thrived within networks of long distance exchange 
(e.g. at Troy, Kiiltepe, and Tarsus etc.). 

Nevertheless the shift from migration to trade is appropriate. In the 
prehistoric record migration scenarios need to be supported by profound 
and pervasive changes in material culture. The new ceramic technol- 
ogy (e.g. the introduction of wheel-made RSW) should be accompanied 
by new technologies in the industries of weaving, farming, metallurgy, 


29 E.g. Renfrew 1987: 99-119. 
30 See Greaves 2007. 
31 Rahmstorf 2006a; Efe 2007. 
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architecture, etc. Such changes are not attested in EBA Anatolia, where 
all of the above technologies and industries remained consistent through 
the duration of the EBA.32 

Another reason to emphasize trade as an agent rather than migration 
is that the latter cannot be informed with textual evidence, whereas the 
former presumes continuity with the early second millennium. Personal 
letters and accounts from the Middle Bronze Age (MBA) text corpus of 
Assyrian language archives from Kiiltepe-Kanis, Alisar-Amkuwa, and 
Bogazkéy-Hattus provide precise details of Assyrian merchant enterprise 
in Anatolia. The archives of Assyrian trading enterprise have suggested to 
many archaeologists that an extensive if not comparable exchange net- 
work was already in place in the EBA, into which the Assyrian network 
naturally coursed. 

To what extent the MBA text corpus reveals or obscures the nature of 
long distance trade during the EBA is worth considering. T. Ozgiic has 
proposed on the basis of the identification of pottery forms like eastern 
inspired Syrian Bottles and western inspired depas cups (Fig. 3) that the 
EBA settlement of Kiiltepe had already begun to assume an important role 
in interregional trade,?% establishing a precedent for the MBA networks of 
Assyrian trade. Efe3+ has described a ‘Great Caravan Route’ across EBA 
Anatolia based on similar evidence*® with direct reference to the donkey 
and wagon caravans that were used to transport metal and textiles in the 
early second millennium. Sahoglu%® has proposed a directly analogous 
‘Anatolian Trade Network’ based on the distributions of similar kinds of 
objects. 

It is not my intention to detail or re-examine all the evidence for 
long distance trade between the two regions;?” it is enough to observe 
that the evidence is extensive and many-layered, but does not allow for 
direct lines of communication between Anatolia and Syria and/or Iraq.38 


32 See for plausible EBA migration to Cyprus based on these criteria, Frankel 2000; For 
the megaron architectural tradition see Werner 1993; for the warp-weighted loom weaving 
tradition see Richmond 2006; see Bachhuber, forthcoming for general overview of conti- 
nuities in the EBA. 

33 Ozgiic 1963: 2; 1964: 48. 

34 Efe 2007. 

35 See D. Sani, this volume. 

36 Sahoglu 2005. 

37 See Bachhuber 2013; in press, for fuller treatment. 

38 For example there is no conclusive evidence for Akkadian merchants on the Ana- 
tolian Plateau, contra some readings of the ‘King of Battle’ narrative, see Bachhuber 2013: 


502-504. 
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Networks were more complex during the EBA than they were in the MBA. 
In the earlier period long distance communication was likely mediated 
by relationships and interactions based on the circulation of prestige 
commodities within networks of gift exchange (or similar pretestations), 
rather than via the well-organized merchant enterprise of the MBA with 
caravans, colonies, taxation, and the like. 

The contemporary royal archives from Ebla describe how desirable 
materials and commodities circulated over long distances. The archives 
are most detailed in connection with two kinds of long distance commod- 
ity transfer: tribute demanded from vassals and consigned to the treasur- 
ies and storehouses of palaces and temples (Sumerian mu-DU); and gifts 
consigned to individuals or gods (Sumerian nig-ba). The Ebla archives 
record gift giving with gold and silver jewellery and inlaid weaponry, gold 
and silver vessels, volumes of silver, garments, textiles, oil and livestock.4° 
If a little over simplified, the dynamic of gift exchange and the social/ 
moral/political obligation to reciprocate the gesture kept the metal flow- 
ing in EBA Syria (together with tribute and plunder), and probably also in 
adjacent regions like Anatolia. 

The least ambiguous context for gift exchange in the archaeological 
record is observed in votive deposits or ‘gifts to the gods’, where rela- 
tionships with cosmological entities were mediated with prestations of 
valuables. The gesture between the gift-giver and the cosmological entity 
is understood to be analogous with less archaeological accessible gift- 
exchange gestures between people.*! Below I examine how and why metal 
objects (identical to the kinds of objects gifted in the Ebla archives) were 
ritually deposited as gifts to the gods on citadels in EBA Anatolia. 


39 See Vigano 1996: 57-60. 

40 These were given and received in several guises across the region, including as gifts 
to commemorate a royal wedding (Vigano 1996, 57-8); funerary gifts (Archi and Biga 2003, 
2-3), or consignments to commemorate the birth of a royal son or daughter (Vigano 1996, 
60). But the most frequent occasion to deliver and receive gifts between palaces was prob- 
ably in diplomatic correspondence. Messengers between courts of equal status continu- 
ally crisscrossed the region, delivering news, entreaties, demands, and personal messages. 
Every diplomatic visit included the exchange of a gift; the more important the visit the 
larger the gift. For example, the delivery of news regularly warranted a gift of 1 mina of sil- 
ver to the messenger (Archi and Biga 2003, 11, 32). A peace delegation from Mari received 
11 minas of silver from the Eblaite court (Archi and Biga 2003, 10-11). 

4 See for Iron Age Greece, Morris 1986: 7-14. 
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3. WEIGHT METROLOGY, COGNITION, AND LANGUAGE 


The first category of material culture that I address in this paper relates 
directly to the problem of long distance exchange. Systems of weight 
metrology in EBA Anatolia have been reconstructed through the study of 
pan balance weights. Objects identified as pan balance weights have been 
recorded across Anatolia to the Aegean, including from Tarsus, Alisar, 
Kusura, Aphrodisias, Troy, and Poliochni. These weights have surfaced in 
the archaeological literature due largely to the careful compilations and 
analyses of Lorenz Rahmstorf and Arsen Bobokhyan.*” Both authors have 
engaged sophisticated statistical studies on large assemblages of weights 
from third millennium contexts across Western Asia and the eastern 
Mediterranean to arrive at the delineation of regional weight standards. 
For example, Rahmstorf and Bobokhyan have suggested that multiple 
standards were in operation during the EBA in Anatolia, including based 
on northern Syrian units of 9.4g and 11.4-11.7g*° and local standards 
based on units of 5—5.5g.44 Rahmstorf also detected a Mesopotamian 
standard in EBA Anatolia based on 8.33g units and a Syrian one based on 
9.35 g units.45 

To what extent the statistically thin corpus from EBA Anatolia (prob- 
ably no more than 60 examples) can demonstrate the existence and 
interaction of different regional weight standards may be questioned. A 
more extreme sceptic might wonder if these weights circulated as desir- 
able, shiny, exotic and amulet-like things with little or no administrative 
function. I doubt that such scepticism is warranted in this case however. 
Rahmstorf*6 has highlighted a number of beam-shaped, bone objects from 
roughly contemporary (EBA) contexts in northwestern Anatolia and 
the northeastern Aegean, at Troy, Bozityiik, Poliochni, and Kiilliioba. These 
all have three piercings, one on either end of the beam and one in the 
middle. A balance arm for a scale is the most plausible interpretation of 
this object type.*” A review of several contexts across EBA Anatolia also 
reveals a regular contextual association between weights and assemblages 
of metal objects, including scrap metal and ingot forms. These associations 


42 Rahmstorf 2006a; 2006b; Bobokhyan 2006; 2008; 2009. 
43 Bobokhyan 2009: 40. 

44 Bobokhyan 2009: 39. 

45 Rahmstorf 2006b: 23-24. 

46 Rahmstorf 2006a: 72-73. 

47 Rahmstorf 2006a: 72. 
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are most readily observed at EB III Tarsus,*® Alisar Stratum 1,49 Troy I- 
III°° and Poliochni Giallo.5! 

Weight metrology signals a new use and perception of materials in EBA 
Anatolia related to the commodification of metal. The commodification 
of metal during this period is most clearly illustrated in the contemporary 
textual record of Mesopotamia, where the weight of metal (in particular 
silver) was chosen as the primary standard of valuation for all commodi- 
ties. The primacy of metal required that its value was uniform, stable and 
agreed upon, at least in transactions where it was used to measure value. 
In principle any commodity might have been used to make a payment 
during the third millennium, but the most practical and desirable medium 
of exchange in long distance networks was metal, by virtue of its portabil- 
ity (high value, low volume) and liquidity (as a physical property). 

The confident reconstruction of weight metrology on EBA citadels in 
Anatolia represents the highest order of symbolic communication that 
can be reconstructed through archaeology in this region and time period. 
Renfrew>? makes six assertions related to the innovation of metrology. 
The first three illustrate the basic cognitive apparatus required for such a 
system to work; the latter three highlight how this system was used (para- 
phrased): 


1) Concepts of weight and mass must exist; 

2) The use of these concepts involve the operation of discrete units, and 
the creation of a ‘concept of modular measure’; 

3) A hierarchical system of numeration must exist; 

4) The measuring system allows an individual and society to register (or 
‘map’) the world quantitatively and qualitatively; 

5) The notion of equivalence based on weight enables an individual or 
society to observe ratios of value between materials; 

6) The inferred concept of value requires a constant rate of exchange 
between commodities. 


The innovation of metrology has salient implications for a number of devel- 
opments in EBA Anatolia, including a new use and perception of materials 


48 Goldman 1956: 33, 275. 

49 Schmidt 1932: 36, 66-67. 

50 Bobokhyan 2006; 2009. 

5! Bernabo-Brea 1976: 197-198, pl. CCLVIL1-7, 187-188. 
52 Renfrew 1982: 17. 
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like metal, evidence for a higher order of symbolic communication between 
citadels, and evidence for a restructuring of social relationships. 

Weight metrology represents an esoteric knowledge (with origins prob- 
ably in Mesopotamia) exclusive to a small circle of citadel elites in EBA 
Anatolia. Weight metrology was a form of knowledge and communication 
related to the efficacy and desirability of metal in different contexts of 
exchange. Prestations to cosmological entities is an archaeologically acces- 
sible exchange activity in EBA Anatolia. At Troy, sacrificial dedications 
of metal®? include several deposits of metal with pan balance weights.°* 
Potential ‘gifts to the gods’ circulated as commodities that were invested 
with a value that could be measured in a metrological system. Similarly, 
every gift of metal in the Ebla archives was recorded with a weight.55 

The dedication of pan balance weights in the treasure deposits of Troy 
reveals a ritual significance of weight metrology, beyond its apparent 
function as a technology to measure value. An analogous ritual context 
for the use of metrology can be considered in the Hittite Sallis wastais 
royal mortuary ceremony. On Day 3 of the ceremony, as the cremated 
remains of the king or queen rested in the pyre: “the Old Woman takes 
the balance and with one pan she takes all silver gold and gems, with the 
other pan, however, she takes clay mortar...”. At the end of this stage 
of the ritual the Old Woman “smashes the balance into smithereens and 
holds it towards the Sungod”.°® She conspicuously destroyed the balance 
in a way that is similar to the deposition of pan balance weights with the 
treasures at Troy. In both contexts the implements of weight metrology 
were used in a gesture of dedication/sacrifice. 

It is a small conceptual leap from weight metrology to begin to consider 
the use of language in these contexts of exchange and ritual (and ritual- 
ized exchange). There is no shortage of historical evidence for the devel- 
opment of an elite language in contexts of long distance communication 
that cross cultural and linguistic boundaries. The most well-known and 
clearly illustrated example from the Bronze Age is the Akkadian language 
correspondence of the Amarna Letters.°”? Much of this communication 
included the exchange of gifts (cognate with EBA developments that I 
reviewed above), and reveals how the flow of desirable commodities can 


53 The so-called ‘Treasures’ of Troy IIg-III, see Bachhuber 2009, and below. 
54 Bobokhyan 2006. 

55 See Vigano 1996. 

56 Translation from Kassian et al. 2002: 268-269. 

57 Moran 1992. 
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relate to the spread of an elite language. A similar though less conclusive 
development has been proposed for Nesite/Hittite during the MBA.°* In 
this scenario the Nesite/Hittite language was adopted across the Anato- 
lian Plateau as a courtly language of trade and diplomacy (within net- 
works of metal, wool and textile exchange), due largely to the economic 
and political prominence of the kingdom of Nesa within these networks. 
Nesite/Hittite retained its prestige as a courtly language among the Hit- 
tite elite of the Late Bronze Age, although the kingdom of Nesa had been 
long abandoned. 

Analogous reconstructions become more tenuous in prehistory, though 
Andrew and Susan Sherratt®? first considered the possibility of the spread 
of Indo-European language(s) from western Anatolia to the Aegean dur- 
ing the third millennium within similar networks of communication. The 
exchange of things like metal and textiles may have been “accompanied 
by new forms of language, perhaps initially a special-purpose trade or 
elite language, used specifically in communicating within the context of 
extraterritorial exchanges”.®° Like Mellaart’s Luwian invasion to the east, 
the Sherratts granted Troy a dominant role in facilitating the dispersal of 
Indo-European language(s) west into the Aegean in the mid-to-late third 
millennium.®! 

The focus of the Sherratts’ analysis was the Anatolian/Aegean interface. 
I introduce similar considerations to the Anatolian Plateau where two 
strands of linguistic evidence might substantiate such a claim: 1) Nesite, 
Luwian and Palaic genetically separated over a relatively brief period of 
time—probably no more than a thousand years;6* 2) Non-Indo-European 
Hattic is likely a substrate language.®? 

In EBA Anatolia activities of exchange can account for the spread of 
an elite language across the western and southern regions of the Ana- 
tolian peninsula, as well as eastern Thrace and the east Aegean islands, 
beginning near the middle of the third millennium BCE (Fig. 1). Here, 
I prioritize the evidence for gift exchange and metrology as the most 
consequential for understanding how a language may have been shared 
between potentially distant inhabitants of citadels. Nevertheless exchange 


58 Steiner 1981; Bryce 2005: 15-16. 

59 Sherratt/Sherratt 1988. 

60 Sherratt/Sherratt 1988: 592. 

61 Sherratt/Sherratt 1988: 590, 593. 

62 See for overview Melchert 2003: 24. 
63 See for overview Bryce 2005: 12. 
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was just one social agent in a more complex process that was ultimately 
defined by new power relationships, maintained or legitimized by a new 
ritual-ideological sphere. 


4, CITADELS AS VORTICES OF CONSUMPTION 


Citadels in EBA Anatolia were places to consume wealth. Metal is an obvi- 
ous form of wealth and relates directly to the problem of long distance 
exchange. Wealth was also drawn from the farming hinterland. Here I pri- 
oritize the consumption of livestock in feasting and sacrifice. Prior to the 
ascendance of citadels ca. 2600 BCE this kind of consumption occurred 
mainly in mortuary contexts. The presentation of cattle skulls and hooves 
and the ostentation of metal objects in the cemetery of Alacahéyiik is the 
well-known and spectacular example,®* but several additional extramural 
cemeteries show an analogous consumption/sacrifice of cattle and metal 
objects, if on a more modest scale.®° 

The few dozen extramural cemeteries in EBA Anatolia that have been 
excavated share two salient features: most pre-date the developments 
that I am covering in this paper; and none are associated with monumen- 
tal citadels.©® In other words, a transition can be observed ca. 2600 BCE 
when the archaeologically visible sacrifice of livestock and metal moved 
from cemeteries to citadels. This pattern in EBA Anatolia mirrors devel- 
opments on the Bronze Age of Cyprus and the Iron Age in the Aegean, 
where the focus of commemorative actives also shifts from cemeteries to 
monumental buildings.® In all the above examples this shift represents a 
trend towards a more urbanizing social structure, though ‘urban’ may be 
an exaggerated description of the citadel polities of EBA Anatolia.®® 

Consumption on citadels represents the culmination of two spheres of 
production and exchange. Metal was consumed within a supra-regional 
sphere defined by long distance networks of communication. Farm- 
ing productivity was consumed in a local sphere defined by a farming 


64 See recently Bachhuber 2011. 

65 Massa forthcoming, in press. 

66 Bachhuber, in press. 

687 For Iron Age Aegean, see Coldstream 1977, chap. 2 for investment in 9th century 
cemeteries, chap. 13 for investment in temples from the 8th century onwards; for Bronze 
Age Cyprus see Knapp 2008 for transition from cemetery-oriented ‘Prehistoric Bronze Age 
Cyprus’ (chap. 3) to palace-oriented ‘Protohistoric Bronze Age Cyprus’ (chap. 4). 

68 Cf. Cevik 2007. 
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hinterland. The consumption of metal can inform relationships between 
potentially distant elites. The consumption of farming productivity can 
inform relationships between the inhabitants of the citadel and the farm- 
ing hinterland. Both activities are the manifestations of a chiefly ideology 
that included the sanctioning of inequality through the extravagant and 
public consumption of wealth. 

The treasures of Troy and analogous deposits of metal on citadels at 
Poliochni and Eskiyapar are normally interpreted as a measure of wealth 
for these societies. In earlier articles I have argued that large deposits of 
metal are misleading wealth indicators. Rather, the intentional deposition 
of metal—as a form of wealth sacrifice—should be interpreted as a mea- 
sure of value, in particular the salience of metal for the societies that were 
using it during the EBA.®° Appadurai’s’° formulation of a ‘tournament of 
value’ is particularly useful, as it outlines how value and social status can 
be simultaneously negotiated through the exchange and consumption of 
desirable objects or materials. The exchange and consumption of metal 
can transform an EBA citadel into an arena where “strategic skill is cultur- 
ally measured by the success with which actors attempt diversions or sub- 
versions of culturally conventionalized paths for the flow of things”.”! The 
conventionalized paths of commodity flow in EBA Anatolia included the 
long distance networks that circulated metal through gift pretestations or 
similar gestures between citadel elites. The diversions and subversions of 
this flow can be recognized in gifts to the gods: here the gestures of metal 
sacrifice on citadels like Troy. The exchange and consumption of metal 
was a salient feature in the negotiation of status and identity between 
citadel elites. 

The public display and consumption of metal also sanctioned inequal- 
ity between the elites who inhabited citadels and those who inhabited 
the farming hinterland and were excluded from this sphere of interaction. 
The relationship between citadel dwellers and the farming hinterland can 
be further informed by settlement patterns that were first identified by 
Mellaart. His surveys recorded a sharp decrease in site frequencies on the 
Konya Plain and in Cilicia precisely when RSW pottery was introduced 
to these regions. To Mellaart, this trend revealed the destruction and/ 
or abandonment of indigenous communities in the wake of the Luwian 


69 See Bachhuber 2009; 2011. 
70 Appadurai 1986. 
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invasion.” Mellaart’s observations continue to be supported by recent 
surveys across Anatolia.”? This is best illustrated in the Troad, where 30+ 
sites have been identified with handmade pottery that dates to Troy I 
(ca. 3000-2600 BCE, pre-RSW). Wheelmade RSW pottery has been iden- 
tified at only one site in the Troad.” 

The monumental fortifications and megaron buildings of Troy II 
(Fig. 2) relate directly to the corresponding reduction of site frequencies 
in the Troad. The 30+ Troy I sites in the Troad likely represent farm- 
ing villages that were abandoned during the ascendance of Troy II. It is 
within this demographic pattern of nucleation (and dispersal?) beginning 
ca. 2600 BCE that citadel polities across Anatolia achieved the economic, 
social and political consolidation of the valleys that they inhabited. Citadel 
elites extracted farming productivity from a much expanded hinterland,”® 
and transformed this surplus into higher orders of production, exchange 
and consumption. This farming surplus is archaeologically visible in large- 
scale storage on citadels.’6 It is also visible in the burnt offerings of meat, 
most clearly demonstrated at Troy II. 

Blegen’s excavations on the Ledge, about 100m west of the citadel (Fig. 
2a), identified a large rectangular basin (16m by 6m) cut out of an over- 
hanging ledge of limestone overlooking the Aegean. It was filled with a 
remarkable accumulation (3.5m) of depositional material, including large 
quantities of pottery (almost exclusively RSW) and burnt faunal remains 
dominated by cattle and sheep/goat, with lesser volumes of deer, pig, dog 
and tortoise. The Ledge was also filled with unidentified burnt organic 
matter and with numerous stone idols, celts and spindle whorls.”” Blegen 
raised the possibility that this was a cultic space where burnt sacrificial 
offerings had been made.7”® 

The Ledge represents an unprecedented context in EBA Anatolia to 
sacrifice wealth, here in the form of burnt offerings of livestock. Following 
Blegen, it is worth considering whether the smoke of the burnt sacrifice 
ascended towards one or more appreciative deities, not unlike the smoke 
of burnt animal sacrifice in the communal feasting events described in 


72 Mellaart 1963; 1966: 177. 

73 Bachhuber, in press. 

“4 Troy II-III, 2600-2200 BCE, Bieg et al. 2009: pl. 1; S. Blum, personal communication. 
% See for farming at Bronze Age Troy, Riehl 1998. 
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Homer or in Archaic Greek religious practice. To extend this analogy 
across EBA Anatolia, the sacrifice of wealth was directed at cosmological 
entities that could be communed with on citadels, in contrast with the 
previous period in Anatolia when the sacrifice of wealth was directed at 
cosmological entities (probably ancestral) that could be communed with 
in cemeteries. 

RSW pottery was deposited in the Ledge as well as in bothros-like con- 
texts on the citadel that contained similar kinds of objects and burnt 
faunal remains.’? RSW was innovative not only for the technology that 
the repertoire introduced (the fast wheel), but also for the new kinds of 
vessels that were introduced to the habits of eating and drinking. Chris- 
tine Eslick®° highlights two innovations of RSW in particular: the large 
diameters of the platters and the double handles fixed to tankards (Fig. 3). 
She suggests these formal innovations represent a greater emphasis than 
in previous periods on sharing table wares in feasting contexts; double 
handles facilitated the passing of the goblet and large plates were shared 
at the table. 

RSW is the materialization of a feasting decorum that was developed 
on citadels like Troy II-III and cognate places across EBA Anatolia 
(Fig. 1). Feasts and attendant burnt offerings of meat were an opportunity 
to invest farming surplus in events that celebrated the munificence and 
hospitality of the inhabitants of citadels. It is within such a context that 
the pervasiveness of RSW across Anatolia can begin to be apprehended. 
This feasting decorum was communicated, much like the value of metal 
was communicated, between peers who self-consciously resembled one 
another in a process that was at once emulative and competitive.*! 

It is worth considering whether similar motivations driven by emula- 
tion, competition and decorum can account for the development or adop- 
tion of a shared language between the inhabitants of citadels across this 
region (Fig. 1). I have prioritized activities of consumption and exchange 
to account for this process. Both activities are evoked in the celebration 
of hospitality and gift-giving that are well-known virtues of early Indo- 
European speakers.®? The public sacrifice and partial immolation of live- 
stock on EBA citadels is also a recurring feature in the ritual cycles of early 


79 Bachhuber 2009: 3. 
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Indo-European speakers, and normally preceded feasting. Anthony®? has 
highlighted such a context to explain the spread of Indo-European lan- 
guages across Europe. A social and ideological asymmetry existed between 
non-Indo-European speaking populations and a chiefly Indo-European 
elite who introduced: 


a new ritual system in which they in imitation of the gods provided the 
animals for public sacrifices and feasts, and were in turn rewarded with 
the recitation of praise poetry—all solidly reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European culture—and all effective public recruiting devices.®+ 


5. CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


Anatolia lends itself well to diffusion models, whether in the guise of 
population movements or long distance trade. The landmass is often 
perceived as a kind of bridge, across which materials, populations, and 
armies moved between east and west. It is where ‘east meets west’; it is 
also a ‘crossroads’. The enduring metaphor of a bridge highlights the mar- 
ginal place that Anatolia (and Turkey) occupies in western scholarship 
and in contemporary discourse.®> In the broad paradigms of archaeol- 
ogy and ancient history, Anatolia exists between two traditional poles of 
research: the Hellenic Aegean and the Mesopotamian Near East. It is a 
place in western scholarship whose global significance in antiquity can be 
measured by the intensity of interactions with these two poles. 

Archaeologists, philologists and linguists working in ancient Anatolia 
all share a concern with diffusion. The most comprehensive and evoca- 
tive language-based research seeks to explain Anatolian influence on the 
corpus of Greek literature and myth,®° and interactions between Luwian 
language/speakers and Hittite language/speakers.8” Diffusion between 
Anatolia and the Aegean is also explicit in the title of this volume. It is an 
appropriate concept; though diffusion as an explanatory agent of social, 
ideological or language change often runs the risk of abstraction from the 
people who were involved in the process. A material culture approach to 
the problem begins with archaeology’s unique ability to reconstruct the 
social arenas where these interactions took place. 
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I suggest (like Mellaart did) that the problem of Indo-European in Ana- 
tolia becomes archaeologically accessible near the middle of the third 
millennium, when the ascendance of citadels marks the beginning of a 
long era in Anatolia defined by the dominance of an agrarian elite. The 
Bronze Age in Anatolia begins with the inhabitants of these citadels, who 
self-consciously enclosed themselves from the majority of the agricultural 
producers of the hinterland, and exaggerated the degree of separation 
between the two groups through the ceremonialized exchange, display, 
and consumption of wealth. The relevance of Indo-European (as a linguis- 
tic or as ritual-ideological term) is worth considering in the creation of 
this new chiefly identity, for no other reason than their successors in the 
early second millennium carried Luwian and Hittite names.®° 

I have avoided several potential Indo-European flashpoints. I made no 
attempt to geographically isolate the earliest Indo-European speakers in 
Anatolia. Similarly I have not proposed directionality (e.g. west-to-east 
or east-to-west) in this vector of social change. I emphasize rather the 
remarkable geographical scope of the development, including eastern 
Thrace, the east Aegean islands, and the western and southern regions 
of the Anatolian peninsula. Figure 1 shows a vast interaction zone. 
Mellaart®? already recognized that the boundaries of this EBA phenom- 
enon are familiar from Hittite political geography. For example, there are 
no like EBA citadels north of the Anatolian Plateau (Kaska) or east of the 
Taurus and Amanus mountains (Hurrian). 

Can this EBA interaction zone define a boundary for the use of a com- 
mon Anatolian Indo-European language? Interaction was a process of 
elite identity-making that likely involved the public recruitment strate- 
gies that Anthony refers to. For example, Hattic speakers who inhabited 
the central regions of the Anatolian Plateau may have already begun to be 
absorbed into an Indo-European speaking ritual sphere through ideologi- 
cally and politically motivated exchanges of desirable commodities (e.g. 
metal), and through the need or desire to participate in the public con- 
sumption of wealth on citadels (e.g. in feasts and festivals). This process 
would have continued (and accelerated) into the second millennium and 
sufficiently accounts for the Hattic substrate in Late Bronze Age texts; but 
can it account for the use of a common Anatolian Indo-European lan- 
guage on EBA citadels? And if so, was this language more like Luwian 
than the other Anatolian Indo-European dialects? These are unanswerable 
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questions that are nevertheless worth pondering. They offer an alternative 
perspective to the problem of language contact and the transmission of 
myth and ritual within Anatolia, and between western Anatolia and the 
Aegean during the Bronze Age. 
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Fig. 2a. Locating the proximity of the Troy IIc Ledge and the Troy Id bothroi 
(circled) (Troia II citadel plan after Easton 1997: fig. 86). 
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Fig. 2b. A view on the southern facade of the Troy II citadel, showing the glacis, 
buttresses, and part of the ramp to Gate FM (from Schliemann’ excavations, 
courtesy Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Istanbul). 











Fig. 3. The emblematic form of the RSW repertoire, the depas cup (after 
Rahmstorf 2006a: fig. 2). 


THE CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN ANATOLIA 
IN THE THIRD AND SECOND MILLENNIA BC 
AND ITS RELATIONSHIP WITH MIGRATION THEORIES 


Deniz San 


Although it is often said that Anatolia served as a land bridge between Asia 
and Europe, research shows that it was quite the opposite in the prehis- 
toric periods during which transportation options were more limited. The 
fact that the peninsula is surrounded by sea on three sides and contains 
high mountain ranges in the eastern part isolates it, to some extent, from 
the neighboring regions (Fig. 1). Separate from central Anatolia, western 
Anatolia has its own cultural unity and course of developments during the 
3rd and 2nd millennia BC. The Early Bronze Age sites have been mainly 
clustered in the plains and along the river valleys. The mountain ranges 
have formed mostly the natural boundaries that separate these clusters 
of sites from each other. These geographical settings of western Anatolia, 
further led to the emergence of specific regional cultures in western Ana- 
tolia from the Neolithic period up into the Early Bronze Ages. 

In the 1940s, it was Kurt Bittel who first drew attention to the distinct 
cultural groups, the boundaries of which were defined by the pottery tra- 
ditions in western Anatolia during the Early Bronze Age.! Albrecht Goetze 
stressed that a cultural unity of its own existed in Anatolia by comparing 
Anatolian cultures to the eastern Mediterranean cultures. He differenti- 
ated certain subgroups with some local differences within this unity.? In 
the 1960s, James Mellaart and David French defined the boundaries of 
these subgroups or pottery groups in the light of new excavations and 
surveys.* Turan Efe has recently reinterpreted these EBA pottery groups 
with a new perspective.* According to him, certain pottery groups, hav- 
ing more common traits in comparison to others, form larger units which 
he defines as ‘cultural regions’. These EBA cultural regions and pottery 
groups don’t have always clear-cut boundaries; often buffer zones are 


1 Bittel 1942: 160, 186; Bittel 1945; Bittel/Otto 1939: 29. 

2 Goetze 1957: 20. 

3 Lloyd/Mellaart 1962: 138, Map IV; French 1969a: fig. 30A; French 1969b: 19; French 
1969c: 41. 

+ Efe 1988: 89; Efe 2003b: 89; Efe 2004: 15-29; Efe/Ay Efe 2007: 251-268. 
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formed on the common borders. These borders are primarily determined 
by pottery and, to a lesser degree, by some small finds such as figurines 
and idols, as well as certain architectural traditions. They might demon- 
strate the influential areas of certain political entities which eventually 
seem to have developed into powerful kingdoms of the EB III period 
of western Anatolia. It is possible that these kingdoms are predecessors of 
the Luwic lands of the 2nd millennium mentioned in the Hittite texts. 


After the last quarter of 4th millennium BC, in other words, the Transitional 
Period into the Early Bronze Age®> (3200-3000/2900 BC), ‘EBA cultural 
regions’ begin to emerge which largely overlap with those of the previous 
Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic periods (Fig. 2). During this period which 
is an important period of transition in the cultural development of western 
Anatolia, besides pottery, architectural data also show that a new cultural 
and possibly political entity began to take shape.® 

During the next EBA IB (3000/2900-—2700 BC), the boundaries of the 
cultural regions are more clearly established (Fig. 3). These regions are 
‘Troy-Yortan’, ‘Bithynia’, ‘Phrygia’, ‘Bityiik Menderes-Upper Porsuk’? and 
‘Lycia-Pisidia’. At the same time local pottery groups become more appar- 
ent within these cultural regions. Among them, we can mention Demir- 
cihiiyiik and Upper Sakarya pottery groups within the Phrygian cultural 
region.’ The boundaries of the groups within others are not clear yet. 
Since the figurines and idols are now more diversified in shape, style 
and decoration, they contribute to the identification of these boundaries 
as well. 

The architectural and archaeological findings of the next EB II period 
(2700-2400 BC) demonstrate that stronger political powers appear and 
that a development towards urbanism is underway. There is a substantial 
increase in the number of sites in this period. Although this increase is 
mainly due to a population explosion, it can also be related to the changes 
in the socio-economical basis which had most probably something to 
do with the discovery of new raw material resources. The boundaries of 
the cultural regions in this period seem to have remained stable, while the 
distribution areas of the pottery groups are more crystallized (Fig. 4). 


5 The term “transitional period into the Early Bronze Age” has been introduced by 
T. Efe (Efe/ilash/Topbag 1995: 376). 

6 Efe 2003: 88. 

7 The term has been introduced by the author. 

8 Efe 2003: 89ff. 
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The figurines and idols display the local characteristics belonging to each 
cultural region (Fig. 5). Also, during this period, architectural data provide 
evidence that a ruling class might have emerged. It is most reflected in the 
architectural layout of Kiilliioba, situated in the Upper Sakarya Pottery 
Group within the Phrygian cultural region. The settlement is comprised 
of upper and lower settlements. Complex I and the free-standing trapezoi- 
dal Structure and Complex II in the Large Court in the Upper Settlement 
might have public functions® (Fig. 6). 


During this period, parallel to the intensified trade relations over the 
Konya plain between Syro-Cilicia and inland western Anatolia, an increase 
is observed in the number of metal finds. Certain metal types and tin 
bronze from Syro-Cilicia and Palestine, which first appeared in inland 
western Anatolia,!° define the communication routes archaeologically. 
Unfortunately, insufficient research concerning the Early Bronze Age has 
been conducted in the Konya Plain which is obviously likely to contain 
important information about these relations. The spread of the EB II local 
pottery groups should be reflecting—possibly as a result of the discovery 
of new ore deposits—the territories of the local powers which possess 
these resources (Fig. 7). 

In the succeeding early EBA III (2400-2200 BC), the trade relations 
between distant regions become more intense. The communication route 
over inland western Anatolia between Cilicia and the Troad defined by 
T. Efe as the ‘Great Caravan Route’! is also probably related to raw mate- 
rial resources. 

Under these circumstances, the local characteristics of pottery and 
idols disappear in this period. However, the mosaic of cultural regions 
and pottery groups mostly continue (Fig. 8). As a result of the intensive 
trade on the ‘Great Caravan Route’, the potter's wheel is used for the 
first time and in consequence of this, new types of pottery appear (Fig. 9a). 
These are Red Coated Ware, Wash Ware, Plain Ware, Trojan A2 plate, the 
Depas and the Amphora.!” 

These innovations, appearing during the early EBA III period, spread to 
the rest of the western Anatolian coastline (the area outside the Troad) 
and in Thrace in the next phase. The influence of this development can 


9 On the EB II Architecture of Kiilliioba, see: Efe/Fidan 2008. 
10 Efe 2002: 54; Efe/Fidan 2006: 21-26. 

ll Efe 2007. 

12 Efe 2007: 55. 
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even be observed on the Aegean Islands and partly in the Greek mainland 
in the same horizon. This period is defined as ‘Kastri-Lefkandi I Period’? 
or ‘Anatolianising’“ in the Cyclades and the Greek mainland. 


The areas of western Anatolia in which typical EB III pottery elements 
spread roughly coincide with the possibly Luwian speaking regions known 
from the written sources of the 2nd millennium BC (Fig. 9b). Based on the 
destruction layers in Thrace, Mellaart explains this phenomenon via the 
theory of a ‘Luwian invasion’. According to him, these invaders who used 
the potter's wheel, came from the Balkans into western Anatolia cross- 
ing the Dardanelles and thus, spread this EB III culture all over western 
Anatolia.!5 

I would like to emphasise a particular point. Although we encounter 
pottery characteristics such as Wheel made Plain Ware, Trojan A2 plate, 
Depas and Tankard in many sites from the north Aegean down to Cilicia,!® 
these innovations co-exist alongside with local cultural traits in the pot- 
tery regions which continued from the previous periods. The distribution 
pattern of these new pottery characteristics most likely reflects the inter- 
regional trade network. 


Early examples of these pottery finds are observed in Eskisehir-Kiilliioba!” 
as well as Troy'® and Tarsus.!9 These three sites are all located on the Great 
Caravan Route. At the sites outside this route, the pottery innovations in 
question occurred either with less intensity or did not occur at all. There- 
fore, the appearance of these innovations should not be connected to any 
invasion or migration. Rather, the spread can be linked with the trade 
relations between distant regions. 

Another important development during this period is the decrease in 
the number of settlements. On the other hand, over-sized settlements 
begin to appear. This implies that the population gradually gathers in 
major urban centers. 

New techniques used in metalworking and an increase in the number 
of prestige objects are observed (e.g. Troy, Poliochni, Alacahiiyiik). The 


13 Rutter 1983: 69ff. 

4 Peltenburg 2007: 141-142; Rutter 1979. 

15 Mellaart 1971: 406-409. 

16 For the distrubution of the pottery characteristics in question, see Tiirkteki 2010. 

17 Efe 2007, fig. 11-13. 

18 Blegen et al. 1951: fig. 43-45 (Form Al, A2, A 43, A 45, B5, B6). 

19 Goldmann 1956: 132, 133, 135, 141, fig. 265: 412-413, 418; 266: 467; 355: 412, 419-420. 
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emergence of citadels with monumental architecture and free-standing 
buildings of possible administrative function most probably reflect the 
emergence of a high-ranked social class (e.g. Troy, Poliochni). The bound- 
aries of the cultural regions continue without a major change from the 
previous period. Some of the local pottery groups in these regions might 
have gained an important political identity due to intensified trade rela- 
tions. The Pottery Groups which reflect the domains of authority of local 
rulers in the previous period, now most probably developed into a kind 
of ‘City-States’. 

Western Anatolia is fairly rich in gold and silver deposits (Fig. 10). It 
has been proved that the silver mine in Kiitahya Giimiisk6y was operated 
in the 3rd millennium BC.?° If one assumes that the campaign of Sargon 
of Akkad against Purushanda is a historical event and not literary fiction, 
it could have something to do with this mine. Barjamovic argues against 
the traditional identification of Purushanda with Acem Héyiik and in the 
light of the new research he identifies Purushanda with Afyon-Bolvadin 
Uchéyitk#! which is situated in the distribution area of the Phrygian EBA III 
culture. Additionally, 10 cylinder seals in Akkadian style recovered lately 
at the mound of Seyitémer near Kiitahya?* might be taken as a proof that 
Akkadians established relations with inland northwestern Anatolia during 
this period. Therefore, the cultural regions which gained importance and 
power through the inter-regional trade should correspond to some of the 
Anatolian kingdoms mentioned in the Akkadian texts. 

Important changes occur in the cultural and possibly political structure 
of western Anatolia during the late EB III (2200-1900 BC), or in other 
words, during the Transitional Period into the Middle Bronze Age: the 
Aegean coastline was in more intense relations with the Aegean World, 
while inland northwestern Anatolia culturally and most probably politi- 
cally aligned with central Anatolia.”* This situation would last for the rest 
of the 2nd millennium BC. 

This unification is illustrated by the dispersal of ‘the Pottery of the Tran- 
sitional Period’ from inland northwestern Anatolia into the Kizilirmak 
Bend in the east and the central Black Sea coastline in the north (Fig. 
lla). At the same time, the earliest examples of the Transitional pot- 
tery which is accepted as the predecessor of the Hittite pottery seems to 


20 Kaptan 1990: 179. 

21 Barjamovic 2010: 14. 

22 Bilgen et al. 2011: Fig. 761. 
23 Efe 1994: 23. 
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have occurred in the Eskisehir region, according to the present status of 
research (Fig. lb). 

This is stratigraphically proved in the excavations of Kiilliioba near 
Eskisehir. While this pottery—as we understood from Killiioba—reflects 
almost completely the characteristics of the Transitional Period in the 
Phrygian cultural region, it appears together with the local Cappado- 
cian pottery in central Anatolia. It is also found in the rest of the region, 
at Beycesultan for instance, as an intrusive element, alongside the local 
pottery. 

According to F. Sahin who has been studying the pottery of the Tran- 
sitional Period in the framework of her PhD. thesis, early EB III pottery is 
gradually replaced by the transitional pottery; in other words, there is no 
interruption in the pottery tradition from the previous period. Not only 
the pottery, but the architecture of the Phrygian cultural region and of 
central Anatolia in this period displays common characteristics as well. 
However, the fact that the early phases of the Transitional Period of 
Kiilliioba are not represented within the Kizilirmak Bend reinforces the 
possibility that this pottery is spread from inland northwestern Anatolia 
towards the East. 

According to Orthmann, the first wheel-made pottery in central Ana- 
tolia occurs in the Transitional Period and this pottery is very different 
from the one of the earlier periods in the region. It must have emerged 
as an influence from outside. For this reason, Orthmann points to inland 
western Anatolia as the possible origin of this pottery.?+ 

Mellaart calls this monochrome pottery ‘Hittite Ware’.25 He believes 
that this pottery came from somewhere inland northwestern regions and 
from here spread over the Ankara region into the Kizilirmak bend and 
then to the southern regions of central Anatolia in a later phase. This 
interpretation fits very well with the present status of research.?® 


Since the early stage of the transitional pottery has not been encountered 
either in the central Black Sea region or in central Anatolia, the emergence 
of this new type of pottery cannot be linked to the arrival of a new group 
of people into central Anatolia from the northeast or Caucasia. This pot- 
tery is not characteristic to the Troad or Thrace either. This also rules out 
the possibility that newcomers—often linked to the Luwians—entered 


24 Orthmann 1963: 100. 
25 Lloyd/Mellaart 1962: 261. 
26 Mellaart 1970: 58. 
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Anatolia from the Balkans in this period. Based on the material evidence, 
we can speak of a cultural—or perhaps political—unity in the area stretch- 
ing from inland northwestern Anatolia as far as the eastern territories of 
central Anatolia. In the next stage, Luwian names are mentioned in the 
written documents of the Colony Period in central Anatolia. Unfortunately, 
no written documents have so far been found in western Anatolia that 
belong to the Early and Middle Bronze Ages. 

In this period, we can observe destruction layers in many sites between 
the Aegean coastline and central Anatolia (e.g. in Troy, Liman Tepe, Aph- 
rodisias, and Alacahéyiik). However, there is no clear break in the cultural 
development. This might be due to struggles between the western Anato- 
lian city-states to become the ruling power. 

The succeeding early phase of the Middle Bronze Age is marked by the 
‘Assyrian Trading Colonies’ period (1900/1800-1650 BC). The rich natural 
resources make Anatolia stand out in the Near East in terms of long dis- 
tant trade relations. While Assyrian traders established colonies in cen- 
tral Anatolia, the SW Anatolian coastline was under the influence of the 
Minoan civilisations. The political structure consisting of cultural regions 
perhaps with city-states in each of them seems to have continued to exist 
in this period. Two of the names of the many city-states mentioned in the 
Kiiltepe tablets especially stand out in terms of the historical geography of 
western Anatolia: PuruShanda/Purughattum and Salatuwar. 

As Ihave mentioned before, new localization efforts suggest that among 
these centers, Puru’handa is identified with Bolvadin-Uchéyitk which is 
located in Emirdag Pottery Group during the EBA II, and Salatuwar is 
identified with Eskisehir-Kepen Héyiik?’ which lies in Upper Sakarya Pot- 
tery Group. If this is true, then we may suggest that the Colony Centers 
reached as far as inland western Anatolia. The gradual transformation of 
the pottery groups, in other words, the areas controlled by the local rulers 
in the Phrygian cultural region into city-states, can be due to its location 
on the communication routes linking the region to the rich metal ores 
such as copper, gold and silver in western Anatolia (Fig. 12). A similar 
development should be contemplated for the other regions of western 
Anatolia. 


The establishment of the Old Hittite kingdom defines the second half of 


the MBA in Anatolia. Predominantly, political developments define the 
late MBA, which is not very different culturally speaking from the previous 


27 Barjamovic 2005: 478. 
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period. In the Hittite texts, western Anatolia is named Arzawa, which seems 
to be a geographical and sometimes political entity. This is not surprising, 
because the whole western Anatolia had its own cultural unity already 
during the EBA—in comparison to the neighbouring regions—the roots 
of which could even be traced back to the Neolithic times. 

On the other hand, the position of western Anatolian lands of the 2nd 
millennium BC roughly coincides with the distribution areas of ‘cultural 
regions’ and sometimes ‘pottery groups’ which most probably indirectly 
reflect political structuring. This suggests that the cultural/political forma- 
tion of the west Anatolian EBA continued uninterrupted through the 2nd 
millennium BC. 

Therefore, we can argue that the ‘western Anatolian lands’ mentioned 
in the Hittite texts correspond to a new political identity that the cultural/ 
political entities of the EBA gained during the MBA. 

Fig. 13 illustrates the overlaps suggested between the cultural regions 
and certain pottery groups of the 3rd Millennium BC and the western 
Anatolian lands of the 2nd Millennium BC. 

Thus, the stability and continuity in the cultural/political structuring 
of western Anatolia in the 3rd and 2nd Millennia on the one hand, and 
the absence of signs of any acculturation on the other hand rule out the 
possibility of a migration which is often linked with a ‘Luwian invasion’ 
from outside the peninsula into western Anatolia. 

I hope that the archaeological data I have presented here on the cul- 
tural/political development of western Anatolia during 3rd and 2nd Mil- 
lennia BC will contribute to the localizations and origins of the western 
Anatolian lands on a more concrete basis. 
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Fig. 5. Distribution of the EB II Figurines and Idols according to the Cultural 
Regions. 





Fig. 6. Architectural plan of the Kiilliioba situated in the Phrygian Cultural 
Region (Fidan 2011). 
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LUWIAN RELIGION, A RESEARCH PROJECT: 
THE CASE OF “HITTITE” AUGURY 


Alice Mouton and Ian Rutherford 


If we aim to understand the relation between Anatolian and Aegean cul- 
ture, and the position of Luwian culture or Luwic cultures within it, we 
can hardly avoid taking into account religion, which was a large part of 
these cultures and also makes up an even larger part of the surviving evi- 
dence for them. The aim of this paper is to explore one type of religious 
practice well attested in both Anatolian and Aegean sources, which can 
be argued to have a special connection with the Luwian sphere. The reli- 
gious practice in question is augury or ornithomancy, the practice of divi- 
nation through observing the movement of birds. 

The practice of augury is attested in many different religious traditions 
and from many periods. Interpretations of bird omens are attested in the 
Akkadian Summa Alu-texts, the earliest examples of which are Old Baby- 
lonian (early 2nd millennium BC).! However, the first records of a system- 
atic augural technique seem to be those from the Hittite archives of later 
2nd millennium.” From the Ist millennium BC we have traces of augury 
among the Greeks,? but much more evidence from Roman Italy, perhaps 
deriving from Etruria.* In the Middle Ages augury was one of a number 
of forms of divination of interest to Arabs.5 Over the last century and a 
half augury has been documented in many pre-industrial societies,® and 
a form particularly reminiscent of ancient augury has been documented 
among the Iban and Berawan peoples of Borneo.’ To some extent, these 


1 Freedman 1998: 1.13; Weisberg 1969. 

2 On Hittite augury, the best general introduction is now Haas 2008: 27-47; still impor- 
tant is Archi 1975. 

3 On Greek augury in general, Dillon 1996, Collins 2002, Burkert 2005; the older stud- 
ies of Bouché-Leclercq 1879-82: vol. 1. 127-145 and Halliday 1913: 246-271 and 277-282 
are still useful. 

+ On Roman augury, see Linderski 1986 and Riipke 2005. 

5 On Arabic ornithomancy (‘iyafa or ilm al-tira), see the excellent study of Fahd 1966: 
431-450; Fahd 1978; an early reference to Arab ornithomancy in the Egyptian Delta it in 
the Greek historian Appian, fr. 19 (referred to by Hopf 1888: 5-6). 

& Some references can be found in the very out-of-date survey of Hopf 1888: 39-51. 

” For the augury of the Iban, see Freeman 1961, Richards 1972, King 1977; that of the 
Berawan, Metcalf 1976. Hose/McDougall 1912 were struck by similarities between the 
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different traditions show similar features, e.g.: the idea of an augural field 
or ‘templum’ within which the augur observes bird movements;® a distinc- 
tion, implicit or explicit, between oracles that are deliberately sought out 
and ones that occur by accident;? and an interest in the direction of the 
flight of the birds.!° Such similarities should not be taken as indications 
that the different traditions are linked: given an underlying belief that the 
behaviour of birds predicts the future or is a sign of the will of the gods, 
roughly similar techniques are bound to develop." At the same time, it 
may well be that in some cases the technique of augury, like other ritual 
practices, move from one culture to another.” 

Evidence for bird oracles in the Hittite archives has been studied exten- 
sively in recent years, and neither the hypothesis that ‘Hittite’ augury was 
Luwian, nor the one that Greek augury may have been influenced by it, 
is new.!3 However, we aim in this paper to put the case for each of these 
claims on a firmer footing. The paper has three parts: in part 1, we aim 
to establish that Anatolian augury of the 2nd millennium BC is strongly 
Luwian in character, and may have originated in the Luwian Arzawa; 
in part 2, we look at evidence for augury in the Near East, and suggest 
that a case can be made for influence from the Luwian zone via SE Ana- 
tolia; finally, in part 3 we consider augury as reflected in Greek sources 
from the Ist millennium BC, and suggest that here too, although the 
evidence is limited, a case can be made for Luwian influence, this time 
via the West. 


augury of Borneo and Roman augutry; see vol. 2. 51, n. 2 and other notes to c. 15; on vol. 2. 54 
they quote the notes of one of them to the effect that having witnessed an animal sacrifice: 
‘J felt as though I had just lived through a book of the Aeneid”; cited by Metcalf 1976: 96; 
noticed by the classicist W.W. Fowler, who reviewed the book in a classics journal: Fowler 
1912; cf. the longer account in Fowler 1916. 

8 For the augural field in Greek, in Roman and in the augury of Borneo: Metcalf 1976: 
102. 

® Roman: auspicia impetrativa vs. auspicia oblata: see Linderski 1986: 2915; Arabic: 
Fahd 1966; Borneo: Freeman 1961: 157-158, King 1977: 68, Jensen 1974: 134-138. 

10 See below for Anatolian, Greek etc.; for right and left in Bornean augury, see Jensen 
1970: 132 (“mimpin” = “right to left”, “raup” = “left to right”). 

1 Worth mentioning here are the reactions of European anthropologists to Bornean 
augury. Hose/MacDougall 1912: vol. 2. 255-256 suggested that it might be Indo-European 
in origin, showing signs of Sanskrit vocabulary, and in fact they used this as part of an 
overall thesis that the inhabitants of Borneo were descended from Caucasians. By contrast, 
Freeman 1961: 165 suggested that augury might have been brought by Greek traders. 

2 For example, an Arabic work elucidating crow oracles has been traced back to the 
Assyrian Summa Alu: Fahd 1961. 

13 See most recently Hégemann/Oettinger 2008: 17 and Haas 2008: 66. 
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1. LUWIAN AUGURY 


We begin with evidence from Western Anatolia. In a well-known group 
of Hittite ritual texts agency is assigned to figures called !““"MUSEN.DU, 
i.e. ‘augurs’. In some of these texts augurs are explicitly linked to Arzawa, 
and in her 2005 book Daliah Bawanypeck showed convincingly that all 
of these “rituals of the augurs” have an Arzawan background."* For the 
most part the rituals described in these texts have nothing directly to do 
with augury, but some of them include references to bird oracles, and 
some of these references have parallels with technical augural reports 
which seem to have their origin in the Hittite capital. For example, in the 
ritual of Anniwiyani for the /ulimi tutelary deity, we have the following 
passage: “Then they walk into the town. They observe the bird(s). When- 
ever the birds give a favourable omen, they go into the town.”!5 Huwarlu’s 
ritual against evil bird omen includes the statement: “If (a bird) enters 
the tarwiyalli-, (and) if it comes back and upward in a good (flight) .. .”16 
This terminology (the place name and the expression “to come back and 
upward in a good flight”) corresponds exactly to one found in the oracu- 
lar reports.” Later on in the same text, the technical term GUN-/i also 
occurs,'® reinforcing the link between this ritual and the augury as we 
know it from the oracular texts. Finally, the ritual of the augur Maddunani 
against an epidemic contains a comparable sequence: “As soon as they 
perform the ritual, they take a bird going behind and up in a good (flight) 
(EGIR-an UGU SIG, uwandan). When they complete the ritual, they take 
a bird going behind (EGIR-SU/an uwandan).” It seems that the birds 
selected as “favourable” by the oracular inquiry will be used later on in the 
ritual process. 

It may also be observed that this association between the bird oracles and 
Arzawa is consistent with the distribution of references to bird oracles in 
another genre of Hittite texts: diplomatic treaties. In two treaties from 


14 See Bawanypeck 2005: 299; see also Hutter 2003: 237. 

15 VBoT 24 ii 23-26 (Bawanypeck 2005: 56-57): namma=at anda URU-riya iyannianzi 
uskanzi=ma ISTU MUSEN nu kuwapi MUSEN"SIG,-ahhanzi n=at anda URU-riya panzi. 

16 KBo 4.2 ii 27-28’ (Bawanypeck 2005: 30-31): man taruiyallis tiyazi man=kan EGIR- 
an Sara assuaz uizzi. 

17 For EGIR-an sara uwa- in bird oracular reports, see Archi 1975: 154 and 159. For 
asSuaz, see Archi 1975: 160-161. 

18 KBo 4.2 iii 28 (Bawanypeck 2005: 36-37). For this term, see Archi 1975: 155-157. 

19 KUB 7.54 ii 1-4 (Bawanypeck 2005: 132-133): namma éssanzi kuwapi (var. SISKUR=ma 
kuwapi é88[anzi]) nu MUSEN EGIR-an UGU SIG; uwandan danzi GIM-an=ma=kan SISKUR 
as$anuwanzi nu MUSEN EGIR-SU (var. EGIR-an) uwandan danzi. 
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the 13th century BC, other states are warned that if anyone revolts against 
Hattusa they are obliged to send support to Hattusa at once, and must 
not take a bird oracle first. Both states are in the West: the Arzawan state 
of Mira-Kuwaliya, and Wilusa.2° The most likely explanation for this is 
that at some earlier point these states had done exactly this, which would 
seem to imply that augury was particularly associated with these areas. 

Since Arzawa has generally been regarded as belonging to the Luwian 
zone, this raises the question of whether we could say that the so-called 
“Hittite” bird oracular technique also comes from the same area or at least 
from the Luwian world.#! In particular, we want to address the question 
of whether the technical terminology of the bird oracles can be character- 
ized as Luwian. Thanks to Alfonso Archi’s detailed article on “Hittite” orni- 
thomancy, we have quite an extensive list of the technical terms associated 
to this divinatory technique at our disposal, and many of them are consid- 
ered as Luwian:?? the cardinal point (patarma which Craig Melchert tenta- 
tively translates as “West’,?° the terms (parwassi,4 gulzassa,*° :pastar(i)-,26 
ipali- “left”,2” kustayati which might be, according to Theo van den Hout,?® 
a Luwian ablative, and possibly tarwiyalli.2° Actually, several parts of the 
Hittite augural field or ‘templum’ have a Luwian name.?° Some names of 
the oracular birds are considered as Luwian as well:3! zammassi,?2 and 
possibly alliya and halwassi. 

This list is not exhaustive but it provides good evidence for the pre- 
dominance of Luwian language in the bird oracle terminology.** Notice 


20 See Haas 2008: 66; Hégemann/Oettinger 2008: 17. Beckman 1996: no. 11, § 16, C iiil8- 
19: SA MUSEN=ya=za=kan memian p[(eran) | Sard lé épti; Beckman, no. 13, § 7 (A ii 74): SA 
MUSEN=ma=za=kan uttar peran s[ard lé kuit]ki épti. Cf. CHD §: 212-213. 

21 Yakubovich 2010 has argued that apparently Luwian features in Arwaza should in 
fact be seen as merely “Luwic’” (see introduction and Hawkins, this volume). 

22 Haas 2008: 32-34. 

23 Melchert 1993: 91. 

24 Melchert 1993: 90. 

25 Melchert 1993: 107. 

26 Melchert 1993: 172. 

27 Melchert 1993: 90. 

28 Van den Hout 1998: 237. 

29 Van den Hout 1998: 238. I. Yakubovich indicated to us that a Luwian origin of this 
word is very likely (personal communication). 

30 Beal 2002: 73: kustayati, tarwiyalli. 

31 Haas 2008: 35. 

32 1. Yakubovich suggests to us to compare this term with Luwian zamman (personal 
communication). 

33 Also noticed by van den Hout 2003: 120: “Many of the technical terms describing the 
birds’ movement are Luwian.” 
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that the Luwian terms are all nouns and adverbs, while the verbs are usu- 
ally in Hittite. Beside this, we know several Luwian/Luwic or maybe even 
Arzawan names of augurs:3+ Masturiyandu compared by Ilya Yakubo- 
vich with the name of Ma&gturi, the king of the Seha river land,25> Uhha- 
muwa, also the name of an Arzawan ritual practitioner (of a so-called 
“plague ritual”), Zapalli which is also the name of an Arzawan enemy of 
Suppiluliuma I, Piha-Tarhunta whose Luwian origin is attested on the basis 
of Luwian *piha(s)- “luminosity, splendor” according to Craig Melchert 
and Frank Starke,3® and Armanani. From Susanne Herbordt’s corpus of 
seal impressions,?’ we can also add Tiwatamuwa (with the Luwian name 
of the Sungod and the well-known Luwian suffix -muwa). Thus, with only 
very few exceptions (HuhaSarpa,?° Nanuwa and Ukkura whose etymology 
is uncertain), all the augurs’ names which are attested in the Hittite docu- 
mentation seem to be Luwian, and some of them can even be considered 
as Arzawan. 

Here, we have to make a distinction between what we call “bird oracle”, 
ie., observing the behaviour of birds in a previously delimitated area, and 
the “bird-of-the-hole” (MUSEN HURRI) technique. This second divinatory 
technique could originate from Kizzuwatna, Southern Anatolia, or even 
from Northern Syria, as the same bird MUSEN HURRI species is used for 
ritual purposes, both in Kizzuwatna and Syria. The MUSEN HURRI tech- 
nique is almost completely obscure, but two important features have been 
noticed: firstly, the specialist who carries it out is the haruspex; therefore, 
we believe that this technique is a local variation of extispicy, the observa- 
tion of the entrails being applied, this time, to a big bird;3° and, secondly, 
some Hurrian technical terms have been noticed in this type of divina- 
tion, so that a “Southern” origin (from the central Anatolian viewpoint) 
is likely.4° 


34 Haas 2008: 31. For the detailed bibliography, see our forthcoming book. 

35 Yakubovich 2010: 91 note 17. In the context of homonymy between names of augurs 
and those of Western Anatolian kings, it is worth observing that according to Karabel 
inscription the name of the father of Tarkasnawa of Mira was AVIS-li: see Hawkins 1998: 4. 

36 Melchert 1993: 176 and Starke 1990: 103-106. In this volume, I. Yakubovich suggests 
another interpretation of Piha in terms of onomastics: it would be an abbreviated form of 
pihassassi “lightening”, thus referring to the Stormgod of Lightening. 

37 Herbordt 2005. 

38 Note that Houwink ten Cate 1965: 139 considers this name as Luwian. 

39 This impression is confirmed by the rare descriptions of this type of oracular inquiry: 
see Tognon 2005: 37-40. 

40 Wilhelm 1989: 69 and van den Hout 2003: 119. 
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2. AUGURY IN THE REST OF THE NEAR EAST 


As for the rest of the ancient Near East, Stefan Maul has claimed that 
bird oracles are attested in Neo-Assyrian texts.41 However, when we look 
closer at the evidence he presents—we cannot go into details here**—it 
appears that birds are always mentioned in the context of an omen, e.g. 
in the Summa Alu series,42 but never as objects of a systematic divina- 
tory inquiry. The only clear trace of a bird oracular technique in the Neo- 
Assyrian documentation is the occasional mention of a “bird-observer’” 
(dagil issuré).** Already in 1964, A. Leo Oppenheim (and J.V. Kinnier Wil- 
son after him)*° suggested that this technique had been borrowed from 
“the West”.46 Indeed, several “bird-observers” mentioned by the Neo- 
Assyrian records are said to come from the Neo-Hittite area, i.e. Southern 
Turkey and Northern Syria. One comes from Kummuhi (Commagene) 
and another one from Hamath (Neo-Hittite Syrian state based on Hama). 
Karen Radner has shown how influential these Syro-Anatolian experts 
were in the royal courts of Assyria.*” 

For the IInd millennium BC, there is, as far as we could see, only 
one Syrian example of a bird oracle: this is Idrimi’s inscription, the text 
inscribed on a statue of the king Idrimi of Alalah in Northern Syria (Tell 
Acana, in Hurrian territory), dating from the very beginning of the XVth 
century BC (Level IV of Alalah). This includes the statement: “I released 
birds and examined lambs (entrails)” (lines 28-29: muSen" v-za-ki sila," 
ab-ri-ma).*® The fact that the expression “I released birds” is associated 
with the verb bart “to examine”, a verb directly connected to the bariitu, 
the art of the haruspex, shows that the bird oracle is meant here. This tes- 
timony is important, as it is more or less contemporaneous with some of 


41 Maul 2003: 85-86. 

# For the details on this point, see our forthcoming book. 

43 Sumerian Swmma Alu series: Freedman 1998. 

44 CAD D: 25 sub dagil issiiré. 

45 Kinnier Wilson 1972: 75: “[...] and indeed bird augury had little or no tradition in 
Mesopotamia. It was a science of the West [...].” 

46 Oppenheim 1964: 209: “Clearly, the West was as much the Kulturkreis of augury— 
literally, divination based on the behavior of birds—as Mesopotamia was for extispicy 
performed on lambs.” 

47 Radner 2009. 

48 Haas 2008: 27. Dietrich/Loretz 1981 and Longman 1997: 479. We exclude from the 
discussion the Alalah text AT 355 because, although some scholars have suggested that it 
dealt with bird oracle (Oppenheim 1964: 209 and CAD I: 212 sub issuiru), the meaning of 
Hurrian wastena is uncertain and its relationship with oracles therefore hypothetical. 
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the Hittite evidence.*? Note, however, that at least one older testimony 
is attested in Anatolia: in late copies of a religious text convincingly asso- 
ciated by Gary Beckman with the Hittite king Hantili I (first half of the 
XVIth century), an augur is already mentioned.5° 

Be that as it may, the predominance of birds in the Arzawa rituals on 
the one hand, and of Luwian terminology in the bird oracular reports 
on the other, both seem in our opinion to point towards a Luwian origin 
for this technique. The Alalah testimony can perhaps be fitted into this 
reconstruction if we assume that the Hurrians inherited bird divination 
from their Luwian neighbours. The role of the Hurrians as intermediar- 
ies has been underlined many times, and it may well be that the cultural 
exchanges went in both directions and not always from Syria toward 
Anatolia. Thus, augury could be a testimony of a West Anatolian influence 
on the Hurro-Syrian realm. In this context, it should be noted that among 
the Hurrian divinatory texts found in HattuSa,>! none can be shown to 
be related to augury. This is, in our view, a sign that this divinatory tech- 
nique was not predominant in the Hurrian cultures, unlike hepatoscopy, 
for instance. Furthermore, Ilya Yakubovich has found two Luwian names 
(Tirgutawiya, the other Santawiya)5 among the names attested for Ala- 
lah in the Mitanni period, thus demonstrating the presence of a Luwian 
speaking minority in this city. This could be related to the early presence 
of ornithomancy in Alalah. 


3. AUGURY IN THE GREEK SOURCES 


Finally, we turn to the question of the relationship of Anatolian bird ora- 
cles to augury as it is known from Greek texts. It has long been observed 
that there are parallels between Anatolian religion of the 2nd millennium 


49 Van den Hout 2001 mentions eleven ornithomancy reports dating, at the latest, from 
the beginning of the Imperial period (previously called Middle Hittite period). The Masat 
letter HKM 47 is one of them, see Hoffner 2009: 178-181 no. 50. Recently, J. Klinger sug- 
gested that the Middle Script tablet KUB 32.120 also made an allusion to ornithomancy: 
see Klinger 2010: 161. Several of the texts mentioned by van den Hout already have orni- 
thomantic technical terms abbreviated (tar-u. and ku-us.), which means that this terminol- 
ogy was already well-known by the Hittite scribes at that period. 

50 Beckman 2001. The joins identified by G. Beckman and mentioning Mursili I and 
Hantili I make this dating quite certain: see Soysal 2005: 136. 

51 De Martino 1992. 

52 See I. Yakubovich’s contribution in this volume (note 3). See also Zehnder 2010: 264 
and 290-291. 
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BC and Greek religion of the Ist millennium BC, and that some of the 
most striking parallels concern rituals attested for Arzawa, which makes 
sense in view of the geography and in view of the fact that there seems to 
have been a continuous Greek presence in the region in some areas. In 
particular, it has often been suggested that Arzawan “elimination” rituals, 
many of them found in the rituals of the augurs resemble the scapegoat 
rituals involving a “pharmakos” known from Ionia. In particular, the 
description of the deity Iyarri in Dandanku’s ritual has been compared 
to the description of Apollo sending plague towards the Greek army in 
Homer’s Iliad.°3 Most scholars have assumed that borrowing in such cases 
moves from East to West, though some have suggested that some features 
of Arzawan rituals might actually be explained by Aegean influence.5* 

Predicting the future through divination or oracles was a central part of 
Greek religion, though prima facie augury is comparatively unimportant, 
contrasted with high profile methods such as going to Delphi to make 
an enquiry of the Pythian priestess.°> On the other hand, augury had 
clearly once been quite important in Greece, as is indicated by the fact 
that the Greek word for “bird” (oiwvdc) is also used in the general sense 
of “omen”.56 

The earliest sources are the Homeric poems which describe a heroic 
world in which the future is communicated to men through the behav- 
iour of bird.5” The interpreters are sometimes specialised seers, such 
as Calchas on the Greek side at Troy, or Helenos on the Trojan side, or 
Halitherses in Ithaca, but people without special training can interpret 
bird oracles as well, such as Telemachus in Homer's Odyssey. Usually, the 
poems present bird omens as appearing spontaneously rather than being 
deliberately sought out, or put in the technical language of Roman augury, 
auspicia oblativa rather than auspicia impetrativa.5® Homer also knows of 
the deliberate solicitation of a bird oracle, however, as king Priam does 
by pouring a libation to Zeus (Il. 24.292-295, 310-321). For the 5th cen- 
tury Athenian playwright Sophocles, deliberate solicitation of bird oracles 
is normal; in his Antigone, set in Thebes, he described the seer Teiresias 


See Bremmer 1983; Mouton/Rutherford, in press; see also Millington, this volume. 
54 Giorgieri 2001; Faraone 1987: 277. 
On Greek augury see above, n. 3. 

56 Burkert 2005: 5. 

57 On augury in Homer, see Haas 2008: 173, Hazenbos 2007: 105 and, above all, Hége- 
mann/Oettinger 2008. 

58 For the distinction, see above, n. 9. In so far as they are auspicia oblativa, there is a 
parallel with the bird omens included in the Summa Alu series: see Smith forthcoming. 
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sitting in “the ancient seat for observing birds, where (he) can mark every 
bird of omen” (Ant. 999-1000) in the way that Anatolian augurs seem to 
have done in the 2nd millennium BC. 

On the face of it, augury as depicted in Homer has little in common 
with Anatolian augury of the 2nd millennium as we know it from Hittite 
texts. The only parallels that suggest themselves are very general: the fact 
that the augur is in the service of the army,°9 the division of the augural 
field into a right and left side, and the idea that flight from the right side 
is favourable and from the left unfavourable (this is clear from Priam’s 
solicitation above: Il 24.294, 312, 320).6° However, the bird omens of 
Greek poetry differ from the practice of Hittite augurs in so far as they 
are usually unsolicited, and in so far as the content tends to be more com- 
plex and dramatic.®! Thus in one intense battle scene in the Iliad (IL. 12, 
195-229) the Trojan Poulydamas interprets the omen of an eagle which 
drops a snake into the middle of the combat as a sign that the Trojans will 
not be successful in their attack on the Greek camp, just as the eagle was 
not successful in carrying the snake to its nest. Perhaps these differences 
are determined in part by the medium of poetry, which tends to avoid the 
drawn out process of setting up an augural field and waiting for birds to 
appear in favour of spontaneous omens with dramatic content. 

It is worth mentioning one striking parallel that occurs in Hector’s 
reply to Poulydamas’ interpretation of the omen mentioned above. Hector 
repudiates him, on the grounds that he has received assurance from Zeus 
via the messenger goddess Iris that he will be victorious if he waits until 
Agamemnon has withdrawn from battle (cf. JL 11.200—209), and criticises 
the practice of bird oracles (JL 12, 237-243): 


But you tell us to be obedient to bird long of wing 

which I do not regard or take thought of 

whether they go to the right towards the dawn and the sun 

or to the left towards the murky darkness... 

...one omen (literally “bird”) is best—to fight for one’s country! 


The contrast here between the duty to fight and delaying because of a 
bird oracle seems to be close to that implied in the Hittite treaties with 
Mira-Kuwaliya and with Wilusa (i.e. Troy!), as we saw above, where the 


59 This point is made by Hazenbos 2007: 103-105. 

60 Hittite practice: Haas 2008: 31-32; Greek: Collins 2002: 11-12; Dillon 1996: 108. For a 
similar distinction in the augury of the Iban of Borneo: King 1977: 69. 

61 Smith forthcoming will argue that such bird oracles have close parallels to some of 
the Sumerian Swnma Alu series of omens; Freedman 1998. 
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cosignatories are warned not to avoid their military obligations by point- 
ing to a bird oracle as a pretext. 

Outside of poetry, hard evidence for the practice of augury in the Greek 
world is scarce. We hear of various authors who wrote on the subject, 
but virtually nothing has survived.®? The earliest and best evidence is an 
early Greek inscription from Ephesos, which, for reasons unknown, sets 
out some principles of the art (late 6th BC?):6* 


([. . .] if (the bird) [fly]ing [from the right to left] disappear[s (from view) (the 
omen is) [fav]ourable; if it raises it[s l]eft wing, [flies alway and disappears 
(the omen is) un[fav]ourable; if, fl[y]ing from I[ef]t to right, it disap[p]ears 
on a straight course (the omen is) unfavourable; but if after raising its [rig]ht 
wing, [it flies away and disappears the omen is) favourable. . .& 


The references to “left” and “right” here, which are present already in 
Homer, can be compared to the two sides of the bird-operators’ field in 
Hittite augury, as can the idea of “hiding’.6® While the circumstances of 
composition of this document remain a mystery, it is striking that its prov- 
enance is the site of the city that had probably been the capital of Arzawa 
five centuries earlier.®” 

Another region associated by the Greeks with augury was Caria. The 
Roman writer Pliny the Elder (Ist century AD) attributes the origin of 
augury to Car “from whom Caria got its name”.®* A recently discovered 
Hellenistic epigram attributed to the poet Poseidippus from Pella in 
Macedonia (3rd century BC) records the career of an augur called Damon 
from Telmessos near Halicarnassos:®9 


From this very hill that is seen from all sides / Damon from Telmessos, good 
in bird-augury from his forefathers / makes inferences. Come here /and ask 
for Zeus’ prophetic utterance and signs. 


62 Thanks to Martin Hughes for a discussion of this passage. 

63 See Bouché-Leclerq 1879-82: vol. 1. 127. 

64 Sololowski 1955: n. 30 = IEph 1678A. See discussions in Dillon 1996, and in Hogemann/ 
Oettinger 2008, who also connect it to Hittite augury. 

6 Translation Dillon 1996. 

66 munnai-: see Archi 1975: 166; CHD L-N: 332, e.g. from this passage earlier on in KUB 
18.5 (ii 44-47; Translation Czyzewska 2007: 150: “The kalmusis-bird and haranis-bird came 
up in front of the river from favourable (direction) and they came back to the river. Then 
they came up behind the river from favourable (direction). Then they went zilawam ku.s 
and they disappeared”. 

67 For Apasa and Ephesos, see Hawkins 2009: 76. 

68 Pliny, NH 7.203; Bouché-Leclercq 1879-82: vol. 1. 132 calls Car a Phrygian. 

69 éx tob<tov> Tod Mavta MEploKEeTtolo KoAWVOD / Aduwy TeAu<y>aoeds ex Tatépwv drya8dc / 
olwvocxomtiac texpatpetat dar’ tte puny | xai Atdg oiwvods 8 dvanevodpe[vot. See Baum- 
bach/Trampedach 2004; Stephens 2004: 82-83. 
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Telmessos was a major centre for prophecy, given an important role in 
his account of the kings of early Lydia already by Herodotus (who him- 
self came from Halicarnassos).’° Since Telmessos does not seem to play a 
similar role in the political affairs of Greece in this period, it seems likely 
that Herodotus saw it as rooted in a native Anatolian cultural tradition, 
and certainly not fully Hellenized. In the foundation story of Gordium as 
reported by Arrian (2nd century AD, but drawing on earlier sources), the 
future king Gordios went to Telmessos because he was troubled by the 
omen of an eagle perching on the yoke of his plough, and was told by 
a local Telmessian girl, who was skilled in divination, that he must sac- 
rifice to Zeus; she went on to become his wife and the mother of Midas 
(Arrian, Anab. 2.3.3). Telmessos was also the home town of Alexander 
the Great’s prophet Aristandros, who among his other accomplishments 
is said to have successfully interpreted the omen of a swallow for him.” 
The relationship between the seers of Telmessos and the political powers 
of Lydia and Phrygia in the Ist millennium as described by Greek sources 
seems to echo the relationship between the augurs of Arzawa and the 
Hittite kingdom many centuries before. 

More evidence that Luwian augury may have survived into the Ist mil- 
lennium or even later comes from Greek and Roman writers of the early 
imperial period, for whom Anatolia is one of two geographical areas regu- 
larly associated with ornithomancy, the other being Arabia.” Thus, the 
doctor Galen (2nd century AD) records contradictory information he had 
received from two expert informants on the subject, a Greek from Asia 
Minor and an Arabian.” In some sources, the origin of augury is located in 
central or south-eastern Anatolia, but not in the West. Thus in his On Divi- 
nation (1.93-94), Cicero (Ist century BC) represents his brother Quintus 
as arguing that the Arabians, Phrygians, Cilicians, Pisidians and Umbrians 
all favour augury as a form of divination because their geography lends 
itself to cattle-rearing, and itinerant herdsmen tend to take to augury; by 
contrast, the geography of other parts of the world favours other forms of 
divination; the luxuriant environment of Caria, for example, has encour- 
aged an interest in prodigies.” It is generally believed that in this work 


70 Herodotus 1.78, 94; Telmessos: Harvey 1991; Burkert 2005: 36. 

“1 Aristandros and bird oracle: Arrian, Anab. 1.25.6-8. 

72 Bouché-Leclercq 1879-82: vol. 1. 132, n. 2. On later traditions of Arabic ornithomancy 
(‘iyafa or ilm al-tira), see n. 5. 

73 Galen, in Hipp.acut. 1, 15, J. Mewaldt, G. Helmreich, J. Westernberger, Galeni in Hip- 
pocratis de natura hominis. In Hippocratis de victu acutorum de diaeta Hippocratis in morbis 
acutis (Leipzig and Berlin, 1914) [Corpus Medicorum Gracecorum V, 9, 1), 128-130. 

74 Pease 1920: 260 provides parallels. 
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Cicero was heavily indebted to Stoic philosophy, particularly the works of 
Poseidonius of Apameia (2nd century BC).”> Using a different geographi- 
cal model, the early Christian writer Tatian in his “Address to the Greeks” 
(2nd century AD) attributes augury to the Phrygians and Isaurians.”6 


Be not, O Greeks, so very hostilely disposed towards the Barbarians, nor 
look with ill will on their opinions. For which of your institutions has not 
been derived from the Barbarians? The most eminent of the Telmessians 
invented the art of divining by dreams; the Carians, that of prognosticating 
by the stars; the Phrygians and the most ancient Isaurians, augury by the 
flight of birds; the Cyprians, the art of inspecting victims. To the Babylonians 
you owe astronomy; to the Persians, magic; to the Egyptians, geometry; to 
the Phoenicians, instruction by alphabetic writing. 


Again, augury is associated with central and southern Anatolia, whereas 
Caria is associated with other forms of divination. Similarly, Clement of 
Alexandria (also 2nd century AD) attributes knowledge of the “flights of 
birds” to the Phrygians, while “augury” (oiwviotimy), apparently distinct 
from “flights of birds”, was invented by the Isaurians and Arabians.” How 
much truth there is in such generalised encyclopedic statements is quite 
uncertain, and the historian of religion Walter Burkert has recently dis- 
missed the tradition of a Phrygian origin of augury as likely having been 
inspired by the foundation story of Gordion, which, as we have seen, 
involved an eagle.”® However, it would be much harder to explain why 
anyone would have picked Isauria as one of the cradles of augury, and it 
is worth noting that this region is normally regarded as having a Luwian 
heritage, corresponding to part of the “Lower Land” of the Late Bronze 
Age. Was this an area where traditions of Luwian augury had somehow 
survived?”9 


The Greco-Roman texts just cited make it clear that it is unwise to think 
of augury as confined to any one ancient religious tradition. And it is 
worth reminding ourselves that the surviving sources are few, and that 
they necessarily give us a very incomplete picture. In reality, augury no 
doubt flourished in many other parts of the ancient world as well, with 


% This is part of Poseidonius, fr. 374 in Theiler 1982. 

%6 Tatian, Address to the Greeks 1., ed. J. Ryland. 

77 Clement Strom. 1.74; on the distinction between the “flights of birds” and augury in 
general, see Suda: s.v. oiwvigua xel oiwvicpol. 

78 Burkert 2008; Arrian, Anab. 2, 3. 

79 See Houwink ten Cate 1961: 190-201; Burgess 1990; Lenski 1999: 417. Our research on 
the religion of the Luwians was supported by the French CNRS and the British Academy. 
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roots back in the distant prehistory of humanity. In view of this, it is 
not possible for us to claim that augury originated among the Luwians, or 
that they were unique in possessing it. What we have tried to argue rather 
is that the Luwians, or some Luwic groups, had a particularly well-developed 
tradition of augury, and were known for this, and that these Luwian tradi- 
tions left traces on other peoples, both in the South East, for example at 
Alalah, and in the West, at Ephesos and Telmessos. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS OF WESTERN ANATOLIA: 
LONG ARM OF THE EMPIRE OR VERNACULAR TRADITION(S)? 


Rostislav Oreshko* 


This contribution aims to address the question of the use of the hiero- 
glyphic script in western Anatolia. Although the very designation most 
frequently used with the hieroglyphic script of Anatolia, ‘Luwian hiero- 
glyphs’, could suggest the opposite, one observes an almost universal 
tendency to associate short inscriptions in this script found in western 
Anatolia not with the Luwians but—in one way or another—with the 
Hittite presence in the region. For example, the article containing the first 
publication of the SURATKAYA graffiti has the title ‘Eine hethitische Groft- 
prinzeninschrift aus dem Latmos’.! Likewise, in the book by H. Ehringhaus 
dedicated to the rock reliefs of the Empire Period, the rock inscriptions 
of western Anatolia are introduced by the following words: ‘Dort (scil. in 
western Anatolia—R.O.) zeugen in der kiistennahen Region drei hiero- 
glyphen-luwische Inschriften (s. dort)—Akpinar, Karabel, Suratkaya im 
Latmosgebirge—zwei von ihnen mit figiirlichen Felsreliefs verbunden, 
von den Beziehungen zum Hethitischen Grofreich’.? The idea has also 
some influence on the interpretation of archaeological material found in 
western Anatolia, since archaeologists necessarily rely on current histori- 
cal interpretations. Thus, a recent article reporting a new find of a seal 
impression with hieroglyphic signs has the title ‘Ein hethitischer Siege- 
labdruck aus Cine-Tepecik’.? It would be easy to find further examples of 
this kind. 

But in fact there is nothing in the west Anatolian inscriptions which 
could suggest a connection with the Hittites: neither a mention of Hatti 
as a land nor the name of a Hittite king. The association with the Hittites 


* T would like to express my sincere gratitude to Mary Bachvarova, who has taken on 
the task of proofreading the final version of the article and to Stephen Durnford, whose 
suggestions helped to improve the language of the article, as well as to Mary Bachvarova, 
Max Gander, Annick Payne, Christopher Roosevelt, Dieter Schiirr, Mark Weeden and Ilya 
Yakubovich, whose critical remarks gave me incentive to make the imperfections of the 
text less blatant. The responsibility for the latter lies, of course, on me alone. 

1 Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001. 

2 Ehringhaus 2005: 84f. 

3 Giinel/Herbordt 2010. 
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seems to be rather an unconscious slip, going back to the times when 
the script was called ‘Hittite hieroglyphs’. On the other hand, the scarce 
inscriptions of western Anatolia are dated mostly to the Empire period, 
and, taking into consideration the fact that the vast majority of hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions of this period are found either in the Hittite territory 
proper or in lands under direct Hittite influence, the tendency to transfer 
automatically the situation of, e.g., northern Syria onto western Anatolia 
is quite understandable. One can say that the hieroglyphic script of the 
Empire period is held to be the Empire script par excellence and, accord- 
ingly, all inscriptions of this period are considered to be associated with 
the Hittites. 

But is it true? Or is it just an impression caused by the uneven distribu- 
tion of the archaeological finds in central and western Anatolia and the 
predominant view of Bronze Age Anatolia as ‘Hittite Anatolia’? Below I 
present a detailed analysis of all known hieroglyphic inscriptions found in 
the western parts of Anatolia, except for the much discussed inscription 
of king Tarkasnawa* (KARABEL A) and the associated KARABEL Cl and 
C2.5 I will discuss the graffiti of SURATKAYA and the second inscription 
of AKPINAR, the CIVRIL potsherd, the newly discovered KARAKUYU- 
TORBALI stela and the KOCAOGUZ stone block, paying special attention 
to the issue of their attribution to a particular scribal tradition. 


l. SURATKAYA 


The first group of inscriptions to be addressed is the SURATKAYA graf- 
fiti. The graffiti were discovered quite recently, in the year 2000, by 
A. Peschlow-Bindokat in the mountains of Besparmak (ancient Latmos) 
under a rock overhang near one of the summits called Suratkaya (‘snout- 
rock’) and subsequently published in collaboration with S. Herbordt.® 
These inscriptions are graffiti in the true sense, being mostly only names 
provided with titles (but cf. below). Being extremely short they are of little 


4+ Hawkins 1998. 

5 KARABEL Cl presents little interest for the present discussion, since it consists only 
of a not fully legible personal name. KARABEL C2 is much more important, but its inter- 
pretation presents great challenges, for the monument itself has been destroyed and the 
analysis of the inscription is possible only on the basis of older photos. A discussion of the 
entire group of inscriptions (together with the results of the collation of KARABEL A) will 
be presented elsewhere. 

6 Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001 and Peschlow-Bindokat 2002. 
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use for historians—of course, except for the very fact of the discovery of 
an entire group of hieroglyphic inscriptions so deep in western Anato- 
lia—but are of great value for the history of the script. In June 2010 I was 
able to undertake a journey with the object of collating the inscriptions. 
A discussion of the results of the collation is presented below, in the order 
of their significance for the present topic. 


ll. Graffito 2 





Fig. 1. Author's drawing of SURATKAYA graffito 2. 


1.1.1. Name and Title 


The second graffito has been read by its publisher, S. Herbordt, as pari/ 
par-ha[-...] REX.FILIUS DOMINUS.’ The first thing to note is that there 
is no trace of any sign under the second sign <ha>, so the name defini- 
tively consists of only two signs. Secondly, the identification of the first 
sign of the name as pari/pdr, i.e., sign <PRAE>, logographically rendering 
the adposition ‘before’ (parran) and ‘forth, away’ (part), is very unlikely. 
The latter sign looks like a head with the tongue sticking out. One can see 
quite clearly that only the general outline of our sign is vaguely compa- 
rable with <PRAE>, but it is hardly possible to recognize in it a ‘head’ and 
‘tongue’. All three protuberances on the right side of the sign are almost 
equally long, and the inner details characteristic of <PRAE> (such as ‘eye’ 
or ‘ear’) are absent. Instead there is a diagonal line. Moreover, a compari- 
son of the sign in question with <PRAE> would be possible only if one 


7 Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001: 368ff. with Abb.5. 
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assumes a sinistroverse position for the sign. However, from the position 
of the title REX.FILIUS and the subsequent signs, it is obvious that the 
direction of the writing is dextroverse, which completely excludes the 
identification of the sign as <PRAE>. 

The general appearance of the sign—three protuberances on one end 
looking in the direction of writing—is reminiscent of two signs in the 
hieroglyphic repertoire: <la> and <ka>. Although normal <la> is generally 
slender, this appears to be the more probable alternative for identification, 
since in <ka> the upper protuberance is much longer than the lower ones 
(which can also be simply absent), which is obviously not the case here. 
The reading of the sign as <la> makes good sense, for the resulting name 
Laha is in fact attested in cuneiform writing as Lahha.® Moreover, a close 
phonetic variant of the name is also attested several times in HLuw. in the 
form Lahi(ya).9 All these names apparently contain the stem /ahh-, well 
attested in Hittite in the meaning ‘travel, campaign (in military sense)’, 
but present also in CLuw. with the same meaning. 

Thus, prosopographically, the identification of the first sign as <la> 
proves to be sensible. On the other hand, although the shape of <la> 
looks somewhat unusual, seeming too bulky in comparison with the nor- 
mal slender forms of <la>, the co-existence of two such forms has a good 
parallel in the two variants of the sign <VIR> (slender and thicker), which 
seemed so distinctive to E. Laroche that he has divided them between two 
entries: *312 and *313.10 

In the known texts of Central or South-Eastern Anatolia, there seems 
to be no parallels to such a bulky, massive form of <la> with two strokes 
inside, either in the Empire period or in later texts. Still, the attestation of 
the sign is not unique. Ali and Bellas Dingol have recently published a seal 
which reportedly comes from western Anatolia." According to the owner 
of the seal, Mr. Perk, the seal could have originated only from there, for 
the dealer it was bought from operates only in this region and, secondly, 
the seal was offered together with local west Anatolian Yortan ware. 

On one of the sides of this calotte (hemisphere) seal (side B) one finds a 
sign which almost exactly corresponds to that in SURATKAYA graffito 2 
(Fig. 2). 


8 Laroche 1966: s.v. 

° In the form /a-hi on two seals Bog V, Nr. 35 and 36 and on KARGA stele and as !La- 
hi-ia- in KULULU lead strip 3, side I. 

10 Laroche 1960a. 

1 Dincol/Dingol 2010. 
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Fig. 2. Side B (left) and side A (right) of the west Anatolian seal from the Perk 
collection (author’s drawing after the photos in Dingol/Dingol 2010). 


Here it was read just in the same way as in the latter (i.e. as <PRAE>), but 
again the sign on the seal is quite different. The identification of the first 
sign as <la> gives the reading of the first three signs as La-mi-i(a). It is in 
all probability this sequence that renders the name of the person, since the 
identification of the fourth sign on side B as <na> and as belonging to the 
name, as it was suggested in the original publication, is highly doubtful. 
The form of the sign is quite far from the usual <na>. Moreover, the sign 
is situated in fact before the first three signs, their orientation being now 
established by <la>. The sign should be interpreted as a title and as such 
can be identified as <SACERDOS,>.!2 

The appearance of such a peculiar bulky form of the sign <la> in two 
texts of western Anatolia and nowhere else is striking. There is every rea- 
son to assume that in this case one is dealing with a special west Anato- 
lian graphic variant of <la>. One obtains the first hint of the existence of a 
local writing tradition different from what one encounters in central and 
south-eastern Anatolian texts. 

As for Lah(h)a’s title, the initial identification of the signs as REX.FILIUS 
is doubtless correct. However, the next sign is not <DOMINUS>, since, in 
addition to three vertical strokes, recognized by S. Herbordt, it has some 


2 Moreover, to all appearances the same name is found also on the other side of the 
seal, which is the regular case with this (and similar) type of seal (Mora 1987: IV 1.4 (p. 92), 
IV 3.1 (p. 95) and V 2.1-2.5 (pp. l16f.), cf. also Dingol/Dingol 2008: 8f. with figs. 7-8). The 
name was read by the publishers as (a)su-k/ga-mi. However, the first sign is barely com- 
parable with <su> and should be interpreted rather as an ornamental motif. Even if not, 
<BONUS,> would be a more preferable interpretation. The second sign indeed looks rather 
like <ka>, but in view of the rough correspondence of the following <mi> with the final 
part of the name Lamiya, it can be interpreted as a careless (and slightly damaged) form 
of the sign <la>. One has then a ‘main’ side of the seal (convex side B), on which the 
name is written fully and with detailed and more accurate rendering of the signs, and 
a ‘reserve’ side (flat side A), where the same name is repeated in a cursive and abridged 
form La-mi. 
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additional elements. Moreover, as will be shown below, it belongs not to 
Lah(h)a’s titles, but to the short sentence that follows the initial introduc- 
tion of Lah(h)a. 


1.1.2. ‘The Message of Lah(h)a’ 


Of the subsequent signs in the graffito S. Herbordt proposed an identifica- 
tion of only two: <ha> and <ASINUS>. A careful inspection of the signs has 
shown that both readings call for revision. A vertical stroke inside the small 
circle (which is almost four times smaller than <ha> in the name La-ha) 
appears to be just an accidental scratch. In fact, this small circle is a part 
of <wa/i>, and the other parts of the sign—a vertical stroke and part of 
the second small circle—can be discerned to the left of it. In view of such 
an identification the first, somewhat effaced, sign, representing a kind of 
long and slightly inclined rod, can be with certainty recognized as <a>. 
Both signs apparently make up the usual beginning of a clitic chain: 
a-wa/i-... The ‘direct’ writing is noteworthy, with no resort to the scribal 
convention ‘initial-a-final’, known from the texts of Central Anatolia. The 
third sign represents a cursive but still elegant form of <ma>. Interestingly 
enough, the clitic chain a-wa/i-ma is not attested elsewhere in HLuw. 
texts. Generally it is followed by one more element, as, e.g., -(a)ta (acc. 
pl. neut. or locative particle) or -(a)na (acc. sg. comm.), ie., -ma- comes 
from the merging (crasis) of -mu- and a following element beginning with 
/-a-/. However, below <mas>, as far as I was able to discern, there is not a 
single trace of a sign. 

From the second column of signs the middle one can be identified 
immediately: it is a cursive form of <pa>, in which only the general shape 
of the sign is outlined with no elements inside (possibly only ‘handles’ have 
been marked with two circles). Exactly the same form of <pa> is found on 
Herbordt 2005, Kat. 560. Somewhat more problematic is the identity of 
the last sign. It is impossible to identify the sign as <ASINUS>/<ta>, since 
one can imagine here the muzzle of an animal only if one reckons with 
the sinistroverse writing, which is not the case in this graffito, as already 
noted. Moreover, the sign <ASINUS> is a much more vertical sign, while 
the present sign is clearly a rather horizontal one. The general shape and 
position of the sign suggest that it could be a ‘hand’. One more, clearly 
discernible element, a short vertical stroke below, allows an even more 
precise reading to be proposed: <ta>. A quite unusual feature of the sign 
is that its outline is ‘closed’, while normally the ‘wrist’ of <td> is open, i.e. 
rendered by two parallel or slightly divergent lines. As the closest (and 
probably the only) parallel one can point to the form of <ta> attested in 
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SUDBURG. Noteworthy is that the ‘hand’ of REX.FILIUS of graffito 2, as 
well as of the other graffito, has an open profile. 

Also not immediately clear is the identity of the first sign in the column. 
Only the left part of the sign is relatively well preserved. On the right one 
can discern only a general rectangular outline. However, the upper part of 
the sign and its general rectangular form are specific enough to recognize 
the sign as a variant of <pu>. Only one thing could seem problematic in 
such an identification: the side of <pu> with a ‘notch’ is generally turned 
toward the direction of writing, ie., in this case it should be not on the left 
side but in the right. However, a careful examination of the forms of <pu> 
on seal impressions from Hattusa, representing abundant material on this 
sign, shows that there was no fixed direction of <pu> and the notch could 
be on either side of the sign. 

Thus, the resulting reading of the signs is: [al-[w]a/i-ma p[u]-pa-[t]d. 
The sequence clearly represents a short sentence, and consequently the 
pu-pa-ta has to be interpreted as a verb. Elsewhere the same form is not 
attested precisely, but the sequence pu-pa- is strikingly reminiscent of only 
one stem, attested twice in HLuw.: pupala/i-. On the basis of both 
attestations one can establish the meaning of this verb as ‘to write’, 
despite the fact that in ASSUR letter a §5 it is written with the ideogram 
LOQUL. In the context of a graffito the verb is appropriate: it is natural 
to assume that in his graffito Lah(h)a would simply inform us that it was 
he, who ‘was here’ and ‘wrote’ it. Connecting pu-pa-td with pupala/i- thus 
makes semantically good sense, despite evident formal differences. 

The question is, then, what does the final sign represent: an ending or 
part of the stem? The context suggests that the subject of the sentence 
should represent the first person singular, i.e., if it is a verbal sentence, 
then the verb should have the ending -Aa (‘I wrote’). Consequently, <ta> 
should be interpreted as part of the stem. The stem form pu-pa-td can be 


13 For examples see Herbordt 2005: Kat. 332-343, where exactly the same names Pu- 
ka-na and Pu-mu(wa) are written alternately with both variants of PU. 

4 CEKKE §3: |za-ha-wa/i STELE-za! d-pa-sa pu-pa-li-ta ‘And this stela he inscribed’; 
ASSUR letter a §5: |wa/i-mu-‘ |ha-tutra/i-na |NEG,—’ |ma-nu-ha |(‘LOQUI”)pu-pa-la-ta 
‘You(?) wrote me no letter at all!’ The context of the letter clearly suggests the interpreta- 
tion ‘write’. LOQUI can be explained rather as a general ideogram of ‘communication’, cf. 
Hawkins 2000: 542. The verb is probably attested also in CLuw. in the form pupula-, see 
Melchert 1993: s.v. 

5 In principle the separation of -ta as an ending has some sense: the extracted stem 
/*puba-/ turns out to correspond quite closely to Lyc. ppuwe- ‘write’ (also pu-, Melchert 
2004: s.v.v.), if one takes into consideration the alternation between stop and spi- 
rant values attested for Luwian and the late Luwic languages of Western Anatolia (i.e. 
/*puba-/</*puwa-/ or ppuwe<*ppube-). However, the interpretation of the form pu-pa-ta 
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interpreted in two ways: either as a final (‘I wrote’) or as a nominal form 
(‘I am “writer”’). In any case, one has to assume that the ending of either 
l.sg.impf., -ha or 1.sg.nom. -sa was simply not expressed in writing, which 
accords with the Empire Period scribal practice.!6 The forms pu-pa-td and 
pupala/i- of later texts one can explain as alternative phonetic variants of 
the same stem, reflecting different realization of the dental, a process now 
well realized for late Luwian dialects.” Some prerequisites for the process 
are quite conceivable for early Luwian dialects as well. This assumption 
suggests a voiced value for <td>, i.e., that pu-pa-ta reflects phonetic form 
/pubada/.!® 

One can now turn back to the problem of -ma in the clitic chain. It is 
quite clear that the element can be associated only with the l.sg. Taking 
into consideration this fact and the absence of any elements following it 
which could produce crasis, I can envisage only one explanation: it repre- 
sents a phonetic variant of the usual -mi, the 1.sg. reflexive pronoun. The 
usage of the sign <ma> instead of the expected <mi> finds, moreover, a 
striking parallel in another SURATKAYA graffito (graffito 6, see below), 
where it also appears in the final position. Taking the position into consid- 
eration, one can connect the phenomenon with the alternation, regularly 
found in Luwian texts, between /a/ and /i/ in the rendering of auslaut 
vocals, including forms in -mV-, as, e.g., forms of participles in -ma/i- or 
adjectival derivates with the homonymous suffix.!9 This phenomenon is 


as ‘he wrote for me (-ma in the clitic chain, cf. below)’ is rather absurd in the present 
context. 

16 As far as it concerns the rendering of final forms, this practice is most noticeable in 
the writings of sentence verbs with one single ideogram only (cf, e.g., the majority of writ- 
ings in SUDBURG). There are, however, a number of clear examples of phonetic writings 
of stems without endings at sentence end: SUDBURG §18: *a-pa-ti ANNUS i(a)-zi/a ‘in this 
year I made/it was made’; Block 9 §1b: EXERCITUS CENTUM’ ROTA i(a)-zi/a ‘an army and 
a hundred(?) of chariots I/he gathered (lit. made) /have been gathered (made); YALBURT 
Block 7 §1: a-wa/i ni-pi+ra/i(REGIO) *430-sa; tu-pi ‘The whole land of N. I attacked (has 
been attacked)’ or Block 12 §2: a-wa/i pi-na-ald/i((URBS) tu-pi ‘The city of P. I attacked (has 
been attacked)’. Cf. also a late example of the archaizing KARKAMIS A21 §10: wa/i-ma-sa 
td-ti i-zi ‘And (she) made me father(?)’ (cf. Hawkins 2000: 160f.). Note, that in CEKKE 
§3 the verb pupala/i- is devoid of an ideogram, and in ASSUR letter a §5 usage of the 
ideogram LOQUI is rather circumstantial, which suggests that from the very beginning 
pupala/i- was a phonetically written verb (like iziya-). 

7 See, e.g., Rieken/Yakubovich 2010: 215f., which explores the process in the Iron Age 
hieroglyphic texts. 

18 The usage of the sign is thus different from the practice adopted by the scribes of the 
late Karkamis inscriptions (Rieken 2010). 

19 See, e.g., Starke 1990: 56ff. and Melchert in Melchert et al. 2003: 195. One of the 
most prominent expressions of this phenomenon is known by the name of ‘i-mutation’ 
(or ‘i-motion’), proposed by F. Starke (Melchert et al 2003: 187f. with n.16 for further lit- 
erature). This ‘i-mutation’, if correctly defined, is possibly a grammaticalized phonetic 
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quite probably connected with differing realizations of final vowels in 
various dialects, and thus this writing might reflect a true dialectal fea- 
ture of the whole group of the SURATKAYA inscriptions (a more open 
realization of the vowel). On the other hand, one shouldn’t exaggerate 
the exactness of a phonetic interpretation of the sign <mi> as /mi/, espe- 
cially in the Empire Period scribal tradition, in which the sign was in fact 
used for <ma/i> (s. below in the discussion of KOCAOGUZ). We cannot 
exclude the possibility that the real phonetic difference between writings 
with <ma> and <mi> was not so great and that we are dealing simply with 
differing scribal conventions. In any case, the feature is quite significant 
and once again demonstrates the peculiarity of the inscription. 

As a result one obtains probably the most informal inscription found so 
far in Bronze Age Anatolia: la-ha REX.FIL[IUS] ‘a*-[w]a/i-ma p[u]-pa-[t]a 
“Lah(h)a, prince. I wrote (myself)/I am the ‘writer’’.2° 


1.2. Graffito 5 


Now we turn to graffito 5, probably the best known inscription of SURAT- 
KAYA. It is the best preserved of the graffiti and occupies a central 
position, distinguished both by the size of the signs and by the presence 
of a so-called ‘cartouche’—a title written twice, on each side of a name. 
The most remarkable element of the graffito is the title MAGNUS.REX. 
FILIUS. 


process: as the result of a reduction of final vowels, a- and i-stems merged, and subse- 
quently a- and i-forms were re-defined as belonging to nom./acc. forms of neuter/common 
respectively. However, there are some doubts about the process’s morphemic nature and 
its exclusive association with nominal inflection. One could point to numerous examples 
showing that it was never a clear-cut grammatical system. Cf, e.g., variation among the 
forms (DEUS)SOL-wa/i+ra/i-ma-sa CAPUT-ta-sa (KARKAMIS A5a §1 and KARKAMIS Al8h 
§1) vs. the usual writings (DEUS)SOL-mi-sd CAPUT-ti-i-sd (e.g., KARATEPE §1); DEUS-ni-ti 
(KARKAMIS A23 §1) or DEUS-né-ti (LIDAR bullae) vs. the more common DEUS-na-ti or 
nom. forms of the same PN Zida and Zidi, etc. A much more natural explanation would be 
to see in the phenomenon of the a/i variation a phonetic process, associated with reduc- 
tion of final vowels. The reduced vowels could, firstly, find different reflections in differ- 
ent dialects of Luwian and, secondly, be differently spelled in various scribal traditions. 
Moreover, there are some examples showing that the process affected not only nominal 
stems: cf., e.g., the 3.sg. pret. forms of uppa/i- ‘bring’ (Melchert 1993: s.v.): u-up-pa-ad-da 
(KUB 25.39 IV 18) and u-up-pé-[i]t-[t]a (KBo 29.35 10). 

20 The presence of the particle -ma-, if it is correctly interpreted as a variant of -mi-, 
favours rather the second possible interpretation (as a nominal sentence), since in the 
function of the 1.sg. marker the particle -mi- is attested predominantly with this sentence 
type (cf. Melchert in Melchert et al. 2003: 203f.). However, it seems not impossible that 
the particle could be used, at least sporadically, also in verbal sentences to emphasize 
‘personal involvement’. 
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1.2.1. The Title MAGNUS.REX.FILIUS 


As was noted already by S. Herbordt?! the title is unique: there is not a 
single attestation of this title on hundreds of seal impressions from the 
territory of the Hittite Empire. Instead, one finds only REX.FILIUS, which 
seems to have meant not simply ‘son of the king’, but any representative 
of the royal family. The fact that the only attestation of the title MAGNUS. 
REX.FILIUS comes from western Anatolia can hardly be an accident, and 
one’s first thought is to associate its appearance with the geographic con- 
text. Moreover, one can propose a natural explanation for this situation. 
The title literally means ‘son of the great King’ or ‘great son of the King’, 
or ‘great prince’, depending on which element one refers MAGNUS to. 
The most likely interpretation of the entire combination MAGNUS.REX. 
FILIUS, as contrasted with the numerous instances of ‘REX.FILIUS’, would 
be to see in it the ‘heir apparent of the king’, ie., the title of the crown 
prince.?* The assumption of a very high status for the MAGNUS.REX. 
FILIUS accords well with the writing of the name in the cartouche, which 
is elsewhere attested only with the titles of kings and great kings. How- 
ever, if one accepts this explanation, a question arises: why is such a basic 
title as ‘crown prince’ not attested on Hittite seals? But there is no contra- 
diction. For the title ‘crown prince’ on the Hittite seals one used not the 
‘analytic’ combination <MAGNUS>+<REX>+<FILIUS>, but a special sign 
<PRINCEPS> (*525). The sign was shown to correspond to the cuneiform 
title tuh(u)kanti- by D. Hawkins,” and there is every reason to interpret 
this sign, attested in no other function, as the logogram for this title. The 
word tuh(u)kanti- is apparently not of Hittite origin, but Hattian, and 
one has to conclude that the title had been adopted by the Hittites from 
the older Hattian terminology of kingship. The Luwians living in western 
Anatolia seem never to have had any contact with Hattians living in the 


21 Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001: 374. 

22 As a possible parallel to the title MAGNUS.REX.FILIUS, S. Herbordt refers to the 
title used by Tawananna (wife of Suppiluliuma I) on her seals, which she reads (after 
D. Hawkins) as REX.FILIA MAGNUS (Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001: 374). However, 
for several reasons the title seems to be irrelevant for the present discussion. First, the 
sign MAGNUS in this title is always written not in ligature with REX, as in SURATKAYA, 
but beside REX.FILIA, which could probably mark some important distinction. Secondly, 
the status of daughters and sons in the system of royal succession was obviously different 
and, consequently, the assumption of parallelism can hardly work in this case (all the less, 
if one takes into consideration that Tawananna was a Babylonian princess, the fact which 
is most probably accountable for this unparalleled usage of the title). 

23 Hawkins 2001. 
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bend of the Kizilirmak and would not have adopted the title tuh(u)kanti-. 
Consequently they did not use the hieroglyphic sign concealing this title 
(PRINCEPS) and invented instead a special analytic rendering of the con- 
cept corresponding to their own local designation of the crown prince. 


1.2.2. The Name 


The second question is the name of this crown prince. The first and the 
last signs present no difficulties: they are <ku> and <i(a)> respectively. But 
identification of the middle sign is not immediately clear. On the basis 
of general correspondence of filling elements, S. Herbordt claimed the 
middle sign here to be <pa>, which resulted in the reading of the name 
as ku-pa-i(a). The name was then identified as a hypocorism for Kupanta- 
Kuruntiya, an Arzawan prince attested in cuneiform sources.?+ However, 
the identification of the second sign as <pa> is highly dubious. The sign 
<pa> quite clearly represents a kind of basket, which is provided with a 
loop on each side of the upper part, a feature which is obviously absent 
from the present sign. Moreover, the sign has completely different dimen- 
sions from those usual for <pa>, being twice as high. But, most signifi- 
cantly, the sign <pa> has been identified in graffito 2 (see above), and its 
shape there, being completely compatible with the usual writings of <pa>, 
has no similarities with the name’s middle sign. 

The sign is clearly a different one. It is quite rare but not unique in the 
hieroglyphic corpus. A sign of a very similar shape is attested on several 
seals and in several MALKAYA graffiti and was listed by E. Laroche under 


number *324.25 


Fig. 3. Sign *324 in the best preserved MALKAYA attestation (inscription 4)*6 
(left), on SBo II 127 (middle) and the middle sign in graffito 5 (right). 


24 Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001: 375. 

25 Attestations in Laroche 1960a: no. 324. 

26 T was able to visit the MALKAYA graffiti in June 2010. Inspection of the sign showed 
the presence of two rows of dots, below and above (less clearly visible) the middle line. 
However, the state of preservation does not permit one to establish with certainty the 
number of dots in each row. The drawing represents the most probable restoration of 
the original form of the sign. 
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The general outline of the sign corresponds very closely to the sign in 
SURATKAYA, though its internal elements are somewhat different. How- 
ever, the general principle of filling is clearly similar: horizontal lines or 
horizontal rows of dots. Unfortunately, the identification of the sign as 
*324 does not immediately help to solve the problem of the reading of the 
name of MAGNUS.REX.FILIUS, for the reading of *324 is obscure as well. 
A recent attempt of D. Hawkins and M. Weeden, following a suggestion 
of E. Laroche, to equate the sign in MALAKAYA and on SBo II 127 with 
<SIGILLUM> (*327) does not seem successful on several grounds.’ First, 
the sign *324 in the best preserved inscriptions of MALKAYA (inscriptions 
4 and 6) and the sign <SIGILLUM> taken in its usual form are quite differ- 
ent: while the upper and lower parts of the former (as that of the sign in 
SURATKAYA) are roughly equally broad, the upper part of <SIGILLUM> 
is significantly narrower.?® Moreover, the sign <SIGILLUM> represents 
one of the rather rare cases in which one can say with certainty what 
it depicts: it is a seal (Luw. *sasan-), numerous examples of which are 
well attested archaeologically. One can be sure that the difference in the 
rendering of upper and lower halves of <SIGILLUMs> is not accidental but 
closely follows the real prototype: a relatively thick ‘stamp’ with a narrow 
‘handle’. In view of this fact, the identity of <SIGILLUM> and the sign *324 
is hardly possible, since the latter do not exhibit this essential feature, 
being equally thick above and below. On the other hand, the reading and 
meaning of the name *324—VIR.ZA/I obtained as the result of such equa- 
tion, /Sasa(n)-zidi-/ ‘Seal-man’, seem rather improbable, and adducing the 
cuneiform title LU E N44KISIB can hardly serve as a support. 

But although the reading of the sign *324 is unknown, the identifica- 
tion of the sign in SURATKAYA graffito 5 with it opens a way to the estab- 
lishing of a reading. In all cases listed by E. Laroche and in MALKAYA the 
sign appears in the writing of only one name: *324—VIR.ZA/I (ie. /x-zidi/). 
Now, we have two different partly readable names containing the sign, 
which raises the possibility of a combinatorial analysis using compara- 
tive material from cuneiform attestations. Of course, the efficacy of such 
process is very limited, especially in cases where one has so little material. 
Still, such ‘onomastic quasi-bilinguals’ are useful in the sense that they 
could at least show which element the sign might conceal. 


27 Hawkins/Weeden 2008: esp. 244f. 
28 The upper part of the sign in MALKAYA inscr. 6 is in fact even broader than the 
lower one. 
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In this case the result of the comparison does indeed turn out to be 
interesting. There are quite a lot of names beginning with Au- and ending 
with -ya or -i.29 Names ending with -zidi are also very frequent.3° However, 
there is virtually only one element which gives the ratio ku-x-i(a): x-zidi 
a satisfactory solution. It is Auni(ya)-, and the corresponding names are 
Kukunni and Kuniya-zidi. The reading <kuni(ya)> is not so far ascribed to 
any sign, and, at least at first sight, such a reading for *324 looks theoreti- 
cally possible. 

But the most intriguing fact is that the name to which ku-*324-i(a) 
might correspond, Kukunni, has clear associations with western Anatolia. 
First of all, the name is known from the treaty of Muwatalli with Alak- 
sandu of Wilusa (KUB 21.5 I 18) as the name of one of the former kings of 
Wilusa/Troia. Quite probably the same Anatolian name is borne by Ktxvo«, 
king of Kolonai in the southern Troad and an ally of Trojans in the Trojan 
war (phonetically adapted on the basis of similarity with xtxvog ‘swan’). 
The same or a close name is also attested in Lycian as xuxune, where it 
is, however, a feminine name.*! Lastly, as discussed by G. Neumann,°? a 
comparable name is attested on the stela of Abi-Shemu found in Byblos 
and written in Egyptian hieroglyphs as Awkwn. The latter is identified on 
the stela as the son of rwqq, which one could in theory connect with Lycia, 
but that, however, is far from being certain. But the examples of Kukunni 
and Kvtxvoc alone suffice to demonstrate west Anatolian implications of the 
name. In the light of this fact the appearance of the name Kukun(n)iya 
in a graffito from Latmos would seem strikingly appropriate. Needless to 
say, this would in no way suggest any historical connection of the graffito 
with the Troad. 

Of course, the proposed identification of the name ku-*324-i(a) rep- 
resents only a possibility, although quite an interesting one, which, 
should be viewed with caution. One could, however, propose some con- 
siderations on the etymology of the phonetic value <kuni(ya)>, which 
tentative as they are, may put some additional weight on the read- 
ing. Graphically the sign is very simple, representing a rectangle with 
slightly concave sides and an interior motif. The sign indeed has simi- 
larities with a ‘shield’, as tentatively proposed by D. Schiirr,?? but such an 


29 Laroche 1960a: no. 599-672. 
30 Laroche 1960a: 324f. 

31 Melchert 2004: 110 with refs. 
32, Neumann 1975. 

33 Schiirr 2002: 172, fn. 14. 
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identification does not lead any further. A different possibility is suggested 
by a graphic analogy in the hieroglyphic repertoire. It is the sign listed by 
E. Laroche under two entries *257 and *260 and rendered by D. Hawkins 
in CHLI as <ARGENTUMsS, ice., ‘silver’. 


Fig. 4. Sign <ARGENTUM>. 


Again, the sign looks like a simple rectangle with an interior motif, but 
without concave sides. It is not quite certain that this sign is an ideogram/ 
logogram only for ‘silver’ and not for some other precious metal, such as 
‘gold’, but for the present discussion that plays no role. In any case it is 
clear that the sign represents a metal. One wonders if this graphic affinity 
between *324 and <ARGENTUMs is accidental or reflects some semantic 
association. 

The presumed phonetic value of the sign *324, /kuni(ya)/, could con- 
ceivably also have an extended form /kuwani(ya)/, as in the case of, e.g., 
the sign *285: <zu(wa)> or <BOS>: <mu(wa)>. Such a phonetic cluster is 
reminiscent of the stem of the Hittite word for ‘copper’ or ‘copper ore’: 
kunnan-/kuwannan-. As the name of a metal, this word quite probably 
represents a culture word and consequently could easily be present in 
Luwian as well. Thus, one may suppose that the sign *324 could represent 
a copper ingot and that the phonetic value /ku(wa)na/i/ is derived from 
the word for copper in the Anatolian languages: kunnan-/kuwannan-. It 
is noteworthy that, in its form with slightly concave longer sides, the sign 
closely corresponds to the shape of copper ingots found in Mediterranean 
region, the so-called ‘ox-hide ingots’. 

As a result one comes to the following reading of the graffito: ku-*324— 
i(a) MAGNUS.REX.FILIUS or, possibly, ku-ku(wa)na/i-i(a) MAGNUS.REX. 
FILIUS. 
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1.3. Graffito 3 





2 
‘Neca ot 


Fig. 5. Author's drawing of SURATKAYA graffito 3. 


The collation of graffito 3 has also brought some improvements in the 
readings, although these results have relatively little significance for the 
problem of the scribal tradition. Besides the title, which is REX.FILIUS, as 
in other graffiti, S. Herbordt proposed identifications for two signs of the 
three that make up the name, reading the first one as <CAPUT> and the last 
one as <i(a)>. The identification of the latter is doubtless correct; however, 
it is hardly possible to agree with the reading of the first sign. On closer 
observation the feature which apparently suggested this idea—a ‘fracture’ 
on the right side of the sign leading to a slight resemblance of this side 
with a face in profile—turned out to be determined by the roughness of 
the rock surface. In fact, the sign is more or less symmetric with respect to 
the middle line. In addition, inside the left half of the sign one can detect 
a small semicircle, which unequivocally allows the sign to be identified 
as <DEUS>. Less well preserved is the second sign, but its relatively clear 
layout—it is an almost horizontal sign, only slightly tilted—and some pre- 
served features are specific enough for one to recognize the sign as <na>. 
This recognition is confirmed by the fact that, in all cases where <DEUS> 
appears as part of a PN, it is provided with a phonetic complement, pick- 
ing up the last syllable of the lexeme behind DEUS: massana/i-. One may 
point especially to the frequently attested name Massani (!DEUS-ni-i-4 
or 'DEUS-ni-*°) or Mass(a)nazami- (1DEUS-na-(OCULUS)d-za-mi-*6 ‘god- 
beloved’). Thus, the name in SURATKAYA can be read as DEUS-na-i(a), / 
Massanaya/, finding its closest parallel in Massani. 


34 KARTEPE 4 §2. 
35 KULULU lead strip 1 §9, 55 and KULULU lead fragment 1, ll. 1 and 21. 
36 KARTEPE 4 §2. 
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Fig. 6. Author's drawing of SURATKAYA graffito 4. 


Compared with other SURATKAYA inscriptions, this graffito is well pre- 
served and presents few problems of legibility. However, the signs are 
smaller and less detailed than those of graffito 5. S. Herbordt has rightly 
identified the group of three signs in the column on the right as a name 
and the sign to the left as a title. 

As far as the name is concerned, the only problem is the second sign, 
which S. Herbordt identified as <VIR>, noting, however, the possibility of 
its being read as <la>. There are several indications against the identifica- 
tion of the sign as <VIR>. Firstly, the front part (i.e. that facing the direc- 
tion of writing) of the sign <VIR> has very narrow ‘point’, much narrower 
in comparison with the main ‘body’ of the sign, which is obviously not the 
case here. Secondly, <VIR> in 95% of cases is followed by the phonetic 
indicator <za/i>, which is absent in this case as well. Lastly, as S. Herbordt 
herself notes, the reading Awa/i-zidi-i(a) makes little sense: in the Empire 
Period the sign is not used in purely phonetic value /zida/i-/, which is 
presupposed here by the position of the sign between two other phonetic 
signs, and semantically the sequence looks incoherent. 

The identification of the sign as <la> is, however, also quite problem- 
atic. First, as discussed above, the sign invariably has three protuberances 
at its wider part.3” It would be strange if it had been written as a rec- 
tangle. Moreover, the general form of <la> in SURATKAYA, as observed 
in graffito 2, was very different. Finally, for the sign to be <la> the writing 
of the name would have to be dextroverse, in which case the title would 
be positioned before the name, which, while not completely impossible, 


37 Cf., e.g., the examples of <la> in SUDBURG or YALBURT. 
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is fairly odd. Reckoning on sinistroverse writing, only one identification 
is possible: <li>. The sign (representing a sort of knife) is executed quite 
crudely, but two features characteristic of this sign are present: its narrow- 
ing shape and differentiation between the ‘blade’ and the ‘haft’. Anticipat- 
ing considerations below on the very particular shape of the sign <li> in 
KOCAOGUZ, I would suggest that the unusually short form of the sign 
here might have been partly inspired by the particular example of the 
knife which the scribe normally had before his eyes. 

Thus, the name can be read as kwa/i-li-i(a). As noted by S. Herbordt 
(following a suggestion by J. Hazenbos), the first part of the name could 
correspond to the cluster Auwwa- (scil. in the cuneiform writing). In lexemes 
which contain the phonetic cluster -wwa- one frequently finds the contrac- 
tion process -uwa->-u-, as, e.g., in kuwalana->kulana- or kuwanzuni(ya)- 
>kunguni(ya)-, so for the name /Kwaliya/ a form /Kuliya/ is conceivable.?® 
A very similar name is indeed attested in HLuw. as 'ku-li-,39 alongside a 
series of names based apparently on the same stem: Kulla, Kulai, Kulia, 
Kuliyatta and ‘Kulitta.4° 

Kwaliya’s title is particularly interesting. S. Herbordt compared the 
shape of the sign with ‘ear’ and tentatively proposed to read it as <SAC- 
ERDOS,>. However, only the general vertical layout of the sign corre- 
sponds to <SACERDOS,>, and the broad lower part is different from it. 
In fact, the title comprises not one but two signs: a smaller one above 
a larger one. The form of the lower sign reminds one not of an ‘ear’ but 
of another object: a vessel. One can recognize a body, a long neck and 
one handle. The vessel is very similar to a typical long-necked amphora 
provided with a single handle. A comparable sign is indeed attested as 
a title: it is <URCEUS> (*354), corresponding to '“SAGI (SILA.SU.DU;,A) 
in cuneiform and designating ‘cup-bearer’.*! The latter sign in its normal 
Empire Period form, attested on numerous seal impressions from Hat- 
tusa, has two additional elements: a beak-like spout and a fairly high stem 


38 Cf. also the situation observed with the sign <hwa/i>. In at least three cases the 
sign in HLuw. epigraphs on seals appears to correspond to the syllable /hu/ in cun. writ- 
ings of apparently the same names attested elsewhere: ma-hwa/i-za/i-i(a) (Herbordt 2005: 
Kat. 217-223) finds a correspondence in the cun. Mahuzzi; hwa/i-za/i-i(a) (Kat. 131) seems 
to correspond to Huzziya, and hwa/i-i(a) (Kat. 132) corresponds to cun. hui. Cf. further 
Hawkins in Herbordt 2005: 427. 

39 KULULU lead strip §3, 8 and §20, 52, KULULU lead strip 2 §1, 6, in all cases in the 
dat. form 'ku-li-ia. 

40 Laroche 1966: s.v.v. and Suppl. 

4 For the title, see Hawkins in Herbordt 2005: 310 with references and further 
literature. 
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(Fig. 7, left).42 These differences, while not being significant enough to 
rule out the identification, turn out to be extremely relevant for the pres- 
ent issue of hieroglyphic writing in western Anatolia. The vessel repre- 
sented by the sign <URCEUS>, found on seal impressions from Hattusa, 
can be easily identified: it is the high red-slipped beak-spouted jug, very 
typical of central Anatolia from the Assyrian colony through Old Hittite 
periods and sporadically also found later.4? This type of vessel is a cen- 
tral Anatolian form par excellence and is unknown in western Anatolia, 
where local types of jug were produced instead. It is very tempting to 
connect the peculiar form of <URCEUS> found in <SURATKAYA> with 
just this circumstance. That is, the cup-bearers of western Anatolia served 
wine from a different sort of jug, and this fact has found a reflection in its 
designation in the hieroglyphs. 


Fig. 7. Central Anatolian forms of <URCEUS>: Empire Period (left) and Late 
Period (right). Drawings by the author. 


In corroboration of the thesis about the correlation of the sign shape and 
its material referent the attestation of the title MAGNUS.URCEUS in the 
late corpus (SUVASA, inscription B) may be adduced. The sign <URCEUS> 


#2 For attestations, see Herbordt 2005: 417 and Dincol/Dincol 2008: 85. Some attesta- 
tions listed in the latter edition should be taken cautiously: in Kat.203 it is rather <PITHOS> 
and Kat. 182 and 292 it is <SIGILLUM>. 

43 See, e.g., Schoop 2011: 251f. with Fig. 5.1. The same type of vessel is used also as part 
of another sign, representing a hand holding a libation vessel (*137, logogram for mal- 
hassa- ‘rite’). Cf. also Herbordt 2005: Kat. 409 for a representation of a libating figure. The 
correspondence of <URCEUS> to the beak-spout vessel has another significant aspect: the 
chronological one. As has been pointed out to me by Ulf-Dietrich Schoop (personal com- 
munication) this type of vessel becomes virtually obsolete in 14th c. B.C. It means that the 
creation of the hieroglyphic sign on the basis of the beak-spout vessel goes back to the Old 
Hittite period. This conclusion is consistent with an attestation of the sign as a title found 
on a seal of the Old Hittite period (Dingol/Dincol 2008: Kat. 10). The same one can assume 
also for the sign “137. In my opinion this conclusion establishes quite a firm benchmark 
for the time of the creation and development of the hieroglyphic writing in Anatolia. The 
Old Hittite period should be seen as a terminus ante quem. 
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is very different from its Empire Period counterpart (Fig. 7, right). It’s clear 
that the scribe of SUVASA, who lived several centuries after the disap- 
pearance of the Hittite Empire, had never seen a beak-spouted jug and 
depicted more or less accurately a wine jug which happened to be before 
his eyes. In contrast to SURATKAYA the distinction is dictated not by a 
spatial remoteness but by the chronological gap. 

As for the second, smaller sign above <URCEUS>, there are not many 
alternatives to choose from. It is rather unlikely that it is some special sign 
which combines with <URCEUS> to form a title. In view of the attestations 
of the title MAGNUS.URCEUS* one would expect it to be <MAGNUS>, 
but the shape is wrong. Another alternative is more probable. Despite 
the general round appearance of the sign the lower side is rather flat. In 
fact the sign is a triangle with a poorly rendered upper angle and can be 
identified as <BONUS,>, a standard ‘addendum’ to titles. The combination 
BONUS, URCEUS is well attested elsewhere.** The resulting reading of the 
graffito is then: kwa/i-li-i(a) BONUS, URCEUS. 


1.5. Graffito 6 


0 
3 


Fig. 8. Author's drawing of the name in SURATKAYA graffito 6. 


This graffito is in a far less perfect condition than the two preceding ones 
(4 and 5), but its readability has been reduced even further quite recently 
by someone who has scratched the signs, apparently using one of the pot- 
sherds that lie scattered under the overhang, trying apparently to ‘trace’ 
them. This has not greatly affected the central column of signs (the name) 


44 Seal impressions of Zuzuli, see Herbordt 2005: Kat. 552-553 and p. 310 and Dingol/ 
Dingol 2008: Kat. 289. 
45 Herbordt 2005: Kat. 61, 314-315, 391, 487. 
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and the title to the right of it, which can be certainly identified as REX. 
FILIUS, but I have been unable to read the two signs to the left of the name, 
although S. Herbordt’s reading FILIUS’ i(a) seems unsatisfactory. It is worth 
making one theoretical observation. Given the sinistroverse orientation 
of the signs in the name, the title REX.FILIUS is found before the name. 
This circumstance is quite strange, and a natural explanation for it would 
be to assume that, as in graffito 5, we are dealing here with an aedicula, 
ie., writing the same title on the both sides of the name. In view of this, 
one can suppose that <FILIUS>’ represents part of the title REX.FILIUS. 
The sign <i(a)> could then be interpreted as an optional phonetic comple- 
ment (found nowhere else, though). An alternative interpretation is that 
these two signs represent an unsuccessful attempt to write the title REX. 
FILIUS, before the scribe switched across to the right side to write the 
title again. 

The only improvement in reading which can be proposed concerns the 
last sign in the name, read by the publisher as pi-ha-BOS. However, the 
muzzle of the ‘bull’ (<BOS>) seems inconsistent with this interpretation. 
Generally it has a much more triangular profile (cf. the cursive forms in 
YALBURT). Careful examination revealed that the upper line of the sign 
goes further and curls down to create a circle. The sign can thus be iden- 
tified as <ma> (‘ram head’), already encountered in graffito 2 and the 
name is then pi-ha-ma. As has been already discussed above (see graffito 
2), the name should be interpreted as a phonetic variant of the attested 
Pihammi,** finding its closest parallel in the form (DEUS)SOL-wa/i+ra/i-ma- 
/tiwaramma-/ (KARKAMIS Ada §1 and KARKAMIS Al8h §1) as contrasted 
with the usual (DEUS)SOL-mi- /tiwadammi-/. Noteworthy also is that the 
name Pihama reappears in western Anatolia much later just as a-stem: 
in a Lycian text from Limyra (TL 116) it is attested as pihfnma, which 
finds correspondence in Greek [tyoyos in an inscription from Rhodiapo- 
lis (TAM II 3, 928).4” The striking correspondence of pi-ha-ma and Lyc. 
pihrnma is hardly an accident. It can be interpreted rather as an indication 
that already in the Bronze Age Luwic dialect (or, possibly, language) of 
western Anatolia there were present some features which distinguished 
it from contemporary east Luwic dialects (languages). 


46 Laroche 1966: s.v. 

47 T am deeply indebted to D. Schiirr, who pointed out this later evidence to me. The 
name is attested in Greek in gen. sg. IItyouov. This form may presuppose nom. sg. either 
as Ityouog (as in Zgusta 1964: §154—1) or as IItyopac (D. Schiirr, personal communication). 
However it is, the name can go back only to /pihama-/ and not to /pihami-/. 
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Fig. 9. Author's drawing of SURATKAYA graffito 1. 


This is the least well preserved graffito in the group. As noted already by the 
editors,*® a layer of the rock surface under the preserved signs might have 
split off at some time, which may be indicated by the different coloring of 
the surface. However, this could also have happened before the graffito was 
written. S. Herbordt read the graffito as mi+ra/i-a REGIO VIR,,*9 The reading 
of the first two signs (a ligature) can be accepted, despite the fact that <+ra/i> 
is written unusually high and almost horizontally. This element is seen 
clearly enough not to be taken for an accidental scratch. Under mi+ra/i 
there are in fact some faint traces of a vertical, slightly slanting line, which 
might recall <a>. However, one would expect that an <a> would have 
been written not with a single line, but with a double one, as is the case 
elsewhere. E.g., in the graffito 2 the sign definitely looks thicker. Moreover, 
there seems to be present also some additional strokes, which hinder this 
identification. An alternative reading will be discussed below. The reading 
of the sign to the left of mi+ra/i as REGIO is highly improbable. The sign 
clearly represents a single small triangle (somewhat awry) with no inner 
elements, while <REGIO> is a rather large sign, consisting of two high 
triangles with horizontal strokes inside. The seemingly ‘split’ upper point 
of the triangle is caused apparently by the roughness of the rock surface. 
Furthermore, the recognition of the following sign as <VIR,> makes identi- 
fication of the sign in question an easy task: it can be only <BONUS,>, the 
combination BONUS, VIR, being one of the most frequent ones found on 
seals.°° The same sign (BONUS,) is found, as noted, also in graffito 5, and 
its execution there is also far from ideal. 


48 Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001: 365 and 368. 
49 Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001: 377. 
50 Cf. Hawkins in Herbordt 2005: 311. 
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Identification of the combination BONUS, VIR,—a kind of auspicious 
designation ‘good (to) the man’—strongly presupposes that the preced- 
ing signs represent his name, as is the case with the other SURATKAYA 
graffiti. Thus there is no ground to ascribe a political significance to this 
graffito, as the publishers do®!—the name of the land of Mira forms in 
all probability only a part of a personal name. The second part of the 
name is represented apparently by the sign below <mi+ra/i>. It is hardly 
possible to propose a reasonable identification on the basis of the faint 
vestiges only. A possibility is suggested by parallel names containing geo- 
graphic designations, abundantly attested in Hittite sources. Besides suf- 
fixes (masc. -ili-°? and fem. -wiya-), only three elements appear frequently 
in personal names after geographic names: -muwa-, -zidi- and, less fre- 
quently, -k(u)runtiya- (PKAL).53 The regular hieroglyphic writings of the 
first two elements (<BOS>/<mu(wa)> and VIR.ZA/I) do not match the 
traces below mi+ra/i, although the name Mira-muwa is in fact attested.5+ 
In contrast, the third alternative, for which one expects CERVUS, (depic- 
tion of an antler) in the hieroglyphic writing, corresponds rather well to 
the preserved part of the sign. Barely seen additional strokes around the 
central ‘shaft’, which recall sign <a>, represent to all appearances ‘tines’ 
of the antler. There are even some grounds for arguing that the visible 
vertical ‘shaft’ of the sign goes further down than the line under which 
the rock has presumably split off. Still, the identification remains less than 
certain. I would thus tentatively propose the restoration of the name as: 
mi+ra/i-CER[VUS,], ie., /Mira-K(u)runtiya/, which finds a parallel in the 
PNs Hattusa-K(u)runtiya and Halpa-Runtiya.5° 

To conclude the discussion of SURATKAYA a few words should be said 
about the monument in general: its ‘function’ and date. The proposed 
analysis of the inscriptions leaves little doubt that their nature is perfectly 
in accord with the nature of graffiti all over the world, and that their goal 
is to testify to the fact that the person who wrote it ‘was here’ or, as in graf- 
fito 2, to declare to possible visitors that the person named could indeed 


51 Cf. Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001: 366. 

52 The attested name Merali should probably be interpreted as a derivative of the name 
Mira (written in cun. as Me-e-ra). 

53 Laroche 1966: 267ff. 

54 IMera-A.A in KBo 12.41 obv. 3 (cf. Laroche 1966: 119). Laroche’s reading of the epi- 
graphs on the seal impressions SBo II 80-81 is obsolete: in fact one has Mi-za/i+ra/i-BOS, 
ie. /Mizra-muwa/. 

55 Written 'TONITRUS.HALPA-pa-ru-ti-i-ia~- (MARAS 1, §1) or 'TONITRUS.HALPA-pa- 
CERVUS,-ti-i-ia- (MARAS 4, §1). 
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write and did it personally. Accordingly, it is impossible to ascribe to the 
graffiti any political, religious or other significance. 

The other question is why the people who wrote these graffiti visited 
this place. A. Peschlow-Bindokat and S. Herbordt have interpreted the 
rock as a sort of frontier mark, possibly between the territories of Mila- 
wanda and Mira-Kuwaliya.*® This interpretation looks very unconvincing. 
The overhang lies in quite an inaccessible mountainous landscape, with 
no roads in the immediate neighbourhood.*’ Even now it is a remote and 
unfrequented place, which was one of the reasons why the graffiti sur- 
vived. There is hardly any sense in setting up a ‘check-point’ in such a 
place. Neither could it be an observation post, since it does not provide a 
good view of strategically important features of the landscape. Of course, 
one may assume an observation post somewhere close by. But equally 
one could assume a settlement, a mine, a cult place or even a sawmill. 
The inscriptions of Suratkaya give not a slightest hint as to what it might 
be, and until we find it, all suggestions will be quite speculative. At pres- 
ent another solution seems more likely—to associate the graffiti with the 
landscape itself and with the only resource we know definitively it can 
provide: game animals. Most probably, the graffiti represent the ‘signa- 
tures’ of high ranked hunters who from time to time visited the place and 
found refuge under the overhang. 

As for the date of the inscriptions, the first thing to note is that there is 
actually no compelling reason to consider them as one single group, cre- 
ated on one day. The place could be visited during more or less long period 
of time and the graffiti might be separated from each other by years or 
dozens of years. As for their contents, they prove to be helpless for estab- 
lishing any synchronisms, given our present knowledge of the west Anato- 
lian prosopography. However, there are some outer features of the graffiti 
which do give some clues, although these are rather ambiguous, since the 
comparative material is very scarce. As already noted, the closest parallel 
to the form of <ta> attested in graffito 2 is SUDBURG. Even if the writing of 
SUDBURG in general is defined as ‘archaizing’ (and not archaic), the close- 
ness of the forms of <taé> (as contrasted with usual open ‘profiles’ of the 
sign) might speak for an early date of the graffito. Another relatively early 
feature appears to be the absence of notation of ending in the form pu-pa-ta 


56 Peschlow-Bindokat/Herbordt 2001: 366f. The interpretation of the inscriptions as a 
frontier-mark has been accepted, e.g., in Herda 2009: 52 with n.1 30 and 55 with n. 54 
(cf. also 48, n.116). 

57 There are two passes in the area: Anadolu Gecidi and Yaylacikir Beleni, but both lie 
quite far from Suratkaya (about one hour's travel). 
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(especially if it is verbal ending -ha). Thus, there is a reason to assume a 
relatively early date for the graffito: at least earlier than the late Empire 
Period (i.e. than ca. 1250). The other graffiti do not seem to demonstrate 
any diagnostic features, and the question of their dating remains open. 


2. AKPINAR 


The next monument to be addressed is AKPINAR, preserving a pair of 
inscriptions similar in their character to the graffiti of SURATKAYA, but 
representing a more ‘lapidary’ variant of such texts (i.e., ‘incised’ in rock 
rather than simply ‘scratched’ on it).5° These inscriptions, well known 
since the 19th century, are found to the right of a large relief statue of a 
divinity on a rocky slope of the ancient Sipylos mountain, not far from 
Magnesia (now Manisa).5° There is hardly anything to discuss in inscrip- 
tion 1, which consists of a readable name with a familiar title: EXERCITUS- 
mu(wa) REX.FILIUS ‘Kuwalana-muwa, prince’, but the second, longer, 
inscription is more interesting and has some bearing on problematic 
aspects of the hieroglyphic script. Below are given two different drawings 
of this ‘lapidary graffito’ (Fig. 10). 


Fig. 10. Drawings of AKPINAR inscription 2 by M. Poetto and K. Kohlmeyer 
(from Poetto 1988). 


58 This difference is potentially significant. It is clear that it is much more difficult to 
incise an inscription in rock or even execute it in relief (AKPINAR inscription 1) than to 
scratch it with a stone or a potsherd, and this can be hardly done by an accidental visi- 
tor. Rather, the authors of the inscriptions of AKPINAR wanted to associate their names 
with the place in a more impressive and durable way. In their function the inscriptions of 
AKPINAR are possibly closer to []MAMKULU or HANYERI, the reliefs with inscriptions that 
also mention members of the royal family (REX.FILIUS), and thus express some territorial 
claims of the persons mentioned (for the function of IMAMKULU or HANYERI and other 
comparable inscriptions cf. Seeher 2009). 

59 On the monument in general see, e.g., Salvini/Salvini 2003 with previous literature. 
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The reading of the name and the first title represents now no problems: 
it is zu(wa)-wa/i-ni EUNUCHUS,.®° There is some uncertainty only about 
the exact reading and meaning of the second column of signs. In the last 
treatment of the inscription M. Poetto noted two possibilities for its inter- 
pretation. According to the first one, the first sign can be interpreted as 
<FLUMEN> ‘river’ and the second as <DOMINUS> ‘lord’. Together the 
signs correspond to a well attested combination, a title FLUMEN.DOMI- 
NUS, generally interpreted literally as ‘river lord’, apparently a designation 
of local ruler dominating one river-valley (FLUMEN.REGIO).°! However, 
M. Poetto was unable to integrate into this interpretation the third, the 
most problematic, sign in the column. Finally, he identified this last sign 
as <URBS> and accordingly preferred an alternative, phonetic, interpreta- 
tion of the first two signs, considering the whole sequence to be a city- 
name: ni-tara(URBS). 

Several points in this interpretation raise objections. The first problem 
is that the title of Zuwani, EUNUCHUS,, doesn’t designate a type of ruler. 
It refers to a kind of palace attendant, corresponding on digraphic seals 
to cun. LU.SAG (or '“SAG).62 Whether this title corresponds to Akk. ‘Sa 
resi, designating eunuchs, is a matter of discussion and the exact function 
and social position of EUNUCHUS, is still obscure. However, it is clear 
that it was not a ‘political’ title and could not combine with land or city 
names. Thus, one would hardly expect it to appear in conjunction with 
a geographical name. Secondly, the attempt to read the second sign in 
the column phonetically seems to me quite problematic. The phonetic 
reading /tara/i/ is hardly possible for it, since <tara/i> is in fact a differ- 
ent sign: it consists of three vertical strokes, as in <DOMINUSs>, but in 
all cases they are provided with ligatured <+ra>. Obviously <+ra/i> was 
exactly the feature which allowed the sign to be distinguished from the 
very close <DOMINUS>. The absence of this feature strongly suggests that 
it is not <tara/i>. Lastly, the identification of the final sign as <URBS> does 
not look very convincing, since there is not the slightest trace inside the 
triangle of any of several horizontal lines usual for <URBS>. 

On the contrary, even without the identification of the third sign the 
first variant discussed by M. Poetto looks much better. The correspon- 
dence of the first two signs to a well attested combination is striking and 
can hardly be explained as an accident. Moreover, the third sign also can 
be integrated into this interpretation in a most satisfactory way. The title 


69 Latest discussion with previous literature see Poetto 1988. 
61 Cf. Hawkins 2000: 338 and Giusfredi 2010: 101ff. 
62 Hawkins in Herbordt 2005: 303 with previous literature. 
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FLUMEN.DOMINUS, in the majority of cases, is attested in the writing 
FLUMEN.DOMINUS-ia, the last sign being a phonetic complement.® The 
last sign in the column in inscription 2 represents to all appearances this 
very sign, which I was able to inspect during my collation journey in June 
2010. The horizontal line at the bottom of the triangle in M. Poetto’s draw- 
ing represents a natural ‘crease’ in the rock surface. The sign has in fact 
no base, and thus Kohlmeyer’s drawing has the most credible rendering of 
the strokes. It missed only one feature, which can be seen only in oblique 
light:6+ two short strokes descending perpendicularly onto the right side 
of the triangle, which are typical of <i(a)>. On the left side the rock is 
damaged. Thus, all three signs can now be straightforwardly combined 
into one single sequence: FLUMEN.DOMINUS-i(a). 

The whole of inscription 2 can be now read as Zu-wa/i-ni EUNUCHUS, 
FLUMEN.DOMINUS-i(a). It is not quite clear how the two titles in the 
inscription correlate with each other. If one accepts the exact correspon- 
dence of EUNUCHUS, and '“sa regi, then it is hardly possible that both 
EUNUCHUS, and FLUMEN.DOMINUS-i(a) represent two titles of Zuwani: 
they clearly refer to different levels of hierarchy. Even if one cannot exclude 
the possibility that palace attendants could sometimes reach the position 
of a ‘river lord’, it would be strange that such a person found it necessary 
to note his former title. If EUNUCHUS, is indeed a ‘palace attendant’, the 
sequence should be interpreted rather as one title ‘palace attendant of 
the river lord’. However, there are reasons to doubt that the title EUNU- 
CHUS, in western Anatolia corresponds exactly to cuneiform ‘ga rési, 
originally an Akkadian title. There are some grounds to believe that here, 
as in some cases in central Anatolian inscriptions, the title belongs to a 
different sphere, namely to the cultic one.®® In that case it is just pos- 
sible that EUNUCHUS, and FLUMEN.DOMINUS-i(a) were two titles of 
Zuwani. 

The identification of the title FLUMEN.DOMINUS-i(a) on AKPINAR 
turns out to be quite significant for the history of hieroglyphic script in the 
region. This title is a /ate one. It is not attested in the Empire period, 
either in hieroglyphic or in corresponding cuneiform forms. Moreover, 
the mode of writing with a phonetic complement showing the end of the 


63 In KARATEPE 3 §1, BOYBEYPINARI 2 §5, MALPINAR §§1, 19 and ASSUR letter e §24 
(where it is rather nom. than dat.). In PALANGA it is attested as FLUMEN.DOMINUS-i-. 
Only in CEKKE §10 and BOYBEYPINARI 1 §2 does it appear without i(a)/i. 

64 Le. just before the sunset, if visited in summer. 

65 The subject will be addressed in detail elsewhere. 
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stem, -i(a), outside the context of a longer text, represents a phenomenon 
rather untypical of the Empire Period and indicates a relatively late, post- 
Empire, dating for the inscription. This supports the argument that, as in 
the north Syrian and central Anatolian regions, the use of HLuw. script in 
western Anatolia also survived the disintegration of the Hittite Empire, at 
least for a short period, probably a century or two. Consequently, inscrip- 
tion 2 obviously has nothing to do with a Hittite presence in the region, 
but reflects a local scribal tradition. 


3. CIVRIL 


It is appropriate to supplement discussions of the SURATKAYA and AKPI- 
NAR inscriptions with consideration of another graffito-like inscription, 
which, unlike the former two, has received very little scientific attention. 
The inscription represents a graffito on a potsherd found on Givril Héyiik®® 
in the proximity of Beycesultan.®’ The graffito consists of only a few signs 
and, in addition, is partly broken. However, the very fact that such evi- 
dence exists at one of the western Anatolian sites deserves attention. 





Fig. ll. Graffito on the potsherd from Civril Hoyiik (from Edwards et al. 1959: 32). 


A full reading of the graffito presents some challenges, aggravated by the 
fact that it is damaged. From the supposedly four signs comprising it only 
one is immediately clear. It is the last sign, which represents the logogram 
for ‘scribe’, <SCRIBA>, as was recognized already by P. Meriggi in the only 


66 The site represents quite a significant tell, and, along with Beycesultan, it was prob- 
ably one of the major centres of Arzawa/Mira (Strobel 2008: 43 and fn. 160 for further 
literature). 

87 Lloyd 1955: 80 (brief report) and Edwards et al. 1959: 32 (drawing). 
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previous discussion of the text known to me.®® One may conclude that the 
graffito represents a sort of ‘scribal signature’ and the previous signs have to 
be interpreted as rendering his name. However, it is quite obvious that the 
inscription is not of an official character. At best, it is the signature of the 
scribe who wrote a dedication on the vessel. But, the fairly sloppy manner 
that is very evident in the execution of the sign SCRIBA makes one think 
rather that the potsherd was inscribed by an ordinary scribe—or, probably, 
even by a scribe’s pupil—just for fun, as one makes a graffito on a wall. 
The appearance of such an informal piece of texual evidence permits one 
to get a much clearer idea about the role and extent of writing in society 
than is revealed by monumental official inscriptions. Here we have clearly a 
different level of informality from what we observed in SURATKAYA, where 
most of or all the graffiti belong to persons of the highest rank. However 
insignificant the CIVRIL inscription might seem, it suggests the idea that 
there existed a class of scribes in west Anatolian society who could write 
in hieroglyphs and even did this to amuse themselves. There would then 
be every reason to ascribe to precisely these scribes the production of all 
hieroglyphic inscriptions found in Western Anatolia, and not to scribes 
from Hittite scriptoria. 

Now we turn to the reading of the scribe’s name. Unfortunately, a photo 
of the graffito has to my knowledge never been published, which makes 
the task of correctly identifying the signs rather difficult. In his ‘Manu- 
ale’ P. Meriggi proposed the following reading of the text: 4229-45 DUB, 
which in normalized transcription would be DEUS.*463.*39 SCRIBA. As 
for the partly broken first sign, its identification as <DEUS> seems to be 
very likely, although its somewhat ‘tipped’ position looks quite odd (and 
might be interpreted as one more indication of a lack of experience on 
the part of the scribe). The identification of the the second sign as *463 
seems, on the contrary, very unlikely, both on epigraphic and semantic 
grounds. The sign in CIVRIL is definitively much more slender than the 
sign *463. Moreover, the combination of <DEUS> with *463 in several pas- 
sages in EMIRGAZI, which P. Meriggi refers to, is mistaken: in fact DEUS 
refers to CERVUS,—ti (K(u)runtiya), and *463 is an ideogram rendering 
his epithet im(ma)rassa/i- ‘of the open country’.® In fact, visually the sign 
corresponds almost completely to the shape of the sign <FEMINA>, and 
the horizontal stroke on the right side is probably simply an accidental 


68 Meriggi 1975: 263 and Tav. 1. 
69 See, e.g., Hawkins 2004. 
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scratch. The identity of the last sign is also problematic, although it seems 
to be preserved completely. The sign represents to all appearances a hand. 
However, it cannot be identified with any of the usual phonetic signs 
depicting hands, such as <td> or <ta>. What it most closely corresponds 
to in shape is <PUGNUS>, differing only in having a very long ‘thumb’ 
(the protuberance on the right). The latter sign, whose exact reading is 
still uncertain,”° in fact sometimes appears as part of PNs.7! However, the 
reading of the name DEUS.FEMINA.PUGNUS hardly looks plausible, first 
of all on the grounds that spellings of PNs with only logograms and none 
of the usual phonetic signs are highly untypical. Further, semantically, the 
sequence does not strike one as particularly sensible. 

A more likely reading of the signs may be proposed on the basis of 
comparative evidence concerning names beginning with <DEUS>, pho- 
netically /massana/i-/. As already discussed above, all the names begin- 
ning with DEUS are provided with the phonetic complement /na/ or /ni/. 
Such a writing would be expected in CIVRIL also, if the first sign is indeed 
correctly identified as <DEUS>. The sign below it is clearly not <na>, <ni>, 
or <ni>. But there is a third sign rendering the syllable /ni/ in Empire 
Period inscriptions: <ni> (*55). If the strokes below <DEUS> are conceived 
not as two separate signs, but as one, it can be perceived as a depiction of 
‘crossed fingers’ and turns out to be quite similar in its shape to <ni>. The 
only difficulty is the orientation of the sign: normally the upper ‘finger’ is 
not turned so vertically upwards. However, one finds fairly similar forms 
sporadically elsewhere as well, e.g., on the seal impression published in 
Herbordt 2005, Kat. 634. Moreover, the form of the sign would probably 
not seem so strange, if one takes into consideration the other clumsy fea- 
tures of the graffito noted above. If one interprets the sign in this way, 
one obtains the reading DEUS-ni, phonetically /Mass(a)ni(ya)-/, a Luwian 
name well attested elsewhere. 


4, KARAKUYU-TORBALI 


The next inscription to be addressed here is KARAKUYU-TORBALI, which 
is western Anatolia’s most recently discovered HLuw. monument. The 
inscribed stone fragment, representing the lower part of a stela or an 


70 A detailed discussion of the meaning of the ideogram <PUGNUS> is presented in the 
corresponding section of my PhD thesis. 
1 E.g., HEMITE: TONITRUS.PUGNUS. 
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orthostat, was found by chance several years ago in the proximity of 
the village of Karakuyu, near Torbali in Izmir Province and published 
in 2011 by a team of Turkish scholars.’* The text is situated on the side 
of the stone block, whose front once bore the relief representation of a 
male figure, of which only one leg and the lower part of a spear are now 
preserved. 

As in other cases with western Anatolian HLuw. monuments, a precise 
chronological attribution of KARAKUYU-TORBALI is not immediately 
obvious. At first glance the stylistic features of the figure’s preserved part, 
in particular the representation of a shoe with its toe curling upwards, 
allude clearly to Hittite art, as its publishers, F. Isik and M. Atici, do not 
fail to notice. However, this can give only a general indication of chro- 
nology. Notwithstanding all the extensive and intricate considerations 
of the monument and its historical setting proposed in the first part of 
the article mentioned, I cannot help doubting whether ‘der linke Bein’ 
can indeed be effectively used as a strict dating criterion, given the great 
scarcity of comparative material from western Anatolia proper. Thus, the 
attribution of the stela to the post-Empire period’? cannot be upheld on 
stylistic considerations alone. To my mind a much more reliable criterion 
would be the data contained in the inscription, such as historical informa- 
tion, palaeography or other diagnostic elements of a ‘scribal tradition’, 

In fact, there is a certain discrepancy between the dating proposed in 
the first part of the article and the historical information extracted by 
R. Tekoglu from his reading of the text presented in the second part of it.“ 
According to him the inscription mentions Tarkasnawa, king of Mira, who 
is supposed to be a contemporary of Tudhaliya IV. Mentioning a king’s 
name known from other sources would, of course, give a much more 
reliable dating criterion. Unfortunately, I can accept neither R. Tekoglu’s 
recognition in the text of Tarkasnawa’s name nor most of his readings of 
other signs and the general interpretation of the text following from them. 
Instead, I would like to propose my own drawing (Fig. 13) and interpreta- 
tion of the text. The drawing and reading were based primarily on a digital 
photo of excellent quality provided to me by Alexander Herda (Fig. 12), 
to whom I once again wish to express my warmest thanks. In the course 


 Tsik/Atici/Tekoglu 2011. I express my sincere gratitude to Dr. R. Tekoglu, who was 
kind enough to send me his part of the article and his drawing of the inscription before 
the article was published. 

73 Tsik/Atici/Tekoglu 2011: 9f. 

4 Tsik/Atici/Tekoglu 2011: 22ff. 
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of preparation of the paper for final publication I was able to visit the 
stele in July 2012 (now standing in the courtyard of Izmir archaeological 
museum), verify all dubious issues and correct my drawing. All the consid- 
erations on the inscription proposed below are based on this drawing, but 
for reference purposes I also give R. Tekoglu’s drawing from the publica- 
tion mentioned (Fig. 14). 








Fig. 12. KARAKUYU-TORBALI Fig. 13. Author's drawing. 
(courtesy A. Herda). 





Fig. 14. Drawing of KARAKUYU-TORBALI by R. Tekoglu 
(from Isik/Atici/Tekoglu 2011). 


The preserved part of the inscription comprises two lines, divided by a 
relatively clearly visible line-divider. The second line is far better preserved, 
presenting three short columns of signs, whereas on the first line only one 
sign is immediately noticeable (as reflected in R. Tekoglu’s drawing). The 
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second line is to all appearances the last line of the text, since it is clearly 
followed by empty space.”> This circumstance has a role to play in the 
interpretation of the text fragment. 

The key sign for reading the second line is the first sign in the second 
column. Its graphic shape—two profiles turned to each other above an 
element interpreted generally as a seal (<SIGILLUM>)—makes its identi- 
fication certain: it is <LIS> (*24), as correctly recognized by R. Tekoglu. It 
is an ideogram, or, rather, logogram (in all attestations it conceals, as far 
as one can judge, only one stem) for the verb conventionally translated as 
‘prosecute’ and, accordingly, used for the noun ‘prosecutor’. In the Empire 
Period the sign (in its variant *23), in combination with <DOMINUS> (i-e., 
LIS.DOMINUS), designates a title, apparently of a person dealing with 
legal cases (a ‘legal officer’, Akk. GAL/UGULA “"™"5)MUBARRI),76 but in 
the later period it is found almost exclusively as a verb in a very typical 
formulaic expression. This expression represents a kind of curse formula 
against those who do something evil to the inscription: ‘may the gods (or 
god) prosecute (him)’.”” Note that this formula is attested chiefly at the 
very end of a given inscription. Thus, the appearance of the sign LIS in the 
last line already provides a good idea of what might stand in the present 
fragment of the text. 

The rest of the signs in the line prove to be in good agreement with 
the assumption of a curse formula. In the middle of the first column one 
can see an oval sign with a vertical bar in the middle, which can be rec- 
ognized as <DEUS>, despite its somewhat modest dimensions. Of spe- 
cial interest is the next sign, the last in the column, which was read by 
R. Tekoglu as a variant of the ligature <mi+ra/i>. However, one can clearly 
see that the sign has in its upper part a horizontal bar, which excludes its 


75 T am very sceptical about the possibility of restoring further signs below line 2, as 
R. Tekoglu does (<a> and a part of <REGIO>). The visible traces cannot be immediately 
identified either with <a> and <REGIO> or with any other signs of the hieroglyphic rep- 
ertoire. Moreover, the curved long ‘sign’ looks particularly suspicious, suggesting that the 
strange shapes in this part of the stela are not signs at all, but the crude rock surface. This 
conclusion is fully concordant with the fact that the text is organized in lines which run 
boustrophedon, and the preceding line ends on the right side (see discussion below), so 
that the next line, if present, should start equally on the right side, which is, however, 
obviously empty. One might, of course, assume that this presumable line contains some 
particular part of the text, e.g., a ‘scribal signature’, which is deliberately separated by the 
empty space. However, that it is impossible to identify any sign of such a ‘signature’ (such 
as, e.g., SCRIBA) speaks rather against it. 

76 For the title, see most recently Hawkins in Herbordt 2005: 299f. with earlier 
literature. 
77 Attestations in Hawkins 2000: 418. 
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identification as <mi>. The sign consists of two squares lacking their lower 
sides and inscribed one within the other, or, rather, one square with a dou- 
ble outline, and can be recognized as *430, which is further augmented 
with <+ra/i>. The sign *430 is found in the early texts as an ideogram 
for ‘all, every’, and this identification of the sign makes excellent sense, 
for it gives, in combination with the preceding <DEUSs, ‘all the gods’, a 
recurrent combination found everywhere in Luwian texts, both cunei- 
form and hieroglyphic. Moreover, such a rendering of the combination 
with two ideograms, DEUS *430, is attested elsewhere, namely in SUD- 
BURG §378 (Fig. 15), KIZILDAG 4 §2a (DEUS-na *430) and KARADAG 1 §1 


(DEUS-né *430).79 


Fig. 15. DEUS.*430 in SUDBURG §3 (author's drawing after Hawkins 1995). 


An interesting problem is posed by the appearence of *430 with ligatured 
<+ra/i>, which serves apparently as a phonetic indicator. It is generally 
assumed that *430, attested only in early texts, functions as a logogram, 
behind which stands the lexeme punada/i-.°° In this value the sign is 
contrasted with another (alleged) logogram <OMNIS>, attested only in late 
texts, which has presumably the same semantic value but conceals another 
lexeme for ‘all, every’: tanima/-. 

If one holds to the assumption that *430 can conceal only the lexeme 
punada/.-, the appearence of +ra/i with *430 can be interpreted most likely 
as an indication that the stem is represented here in the rhotacized form 
*punara/i-. Although such a form is found nowhere else, it seems to be 
quite possible, as the phenomenon of rhotacism is fairly well attested for 
Luwian.*! The resulting reading of DEUS *430+ra/i would be /massaninzi 
punarinzi/. Again, such a lexical combination is found nowhere else. 


78 Hawkins 1995: 22f. and 3l1f. 

79 Hawkins 2000: 438 and 440f. 

80 Cf, e.g., Hawkins 1995: 25f. 

81 See, e.g., Melchert et al. 2003: 179f. 
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However, there is some doubt that *430 indeed represents a logogram, 
ie., a sign with a fixed lexical value. The idea that the sign is a logogram 
was suggested apparently by the fact that there is a further logogram for 
another lexeme for ‘all’: OMNIS = /tanima/i-/. But, still, the co-existence of 
two logograms with almost identical semantics looks rather strange. One 
would expect, rather, that punada/i- and tanima/i- would be rendered by 
one and the same ideogram, with the differing lexical values of the latter 
being hinted at with the help of phonetic complements. Also unexplained 
remains the unusual chronological distribution of these two signs (early 
texts *430 vs. late texts <OMNIS>). Without going into detail, it can be 
said that there is every reason to see in <OMNIS> a phonetic sign, identi- 
cal to or derived from the Empire Period sign <tala/i> and read either 
/tala/i-/ or /tana/i-/.82 Correspondingly, there remains nothing which pre- 
vents us seeing *430 as an ideogram. The chronological distribution of the 
signs *430 and ‘OMNIS’ can be explaned as the switch from ideographic 
to phonetic writings. 

If one accepts this interpretation, there appears another possibility for 
explaining <+ra/i> ligatured with *430 in KARAKUYU-TORBALI. As an 
ideogram the sign may conceal, besides /punada/i-/, the other Luwian lex- 
eme for ‘all, every’, /tanima/i-/, and <+ra/i> in this case can be interpreted 
as indicating the phonetic form /tarima/i-/.84 This form is in fact attested 
elsewhere in the Luwian corpus, moreover, in just the same combination 
with ‘gods’ as in the present case: tara/i-ma-za-ha DEUS-ni-za (AKSARAY 
§5). One further argument favouring such an interpretation of *430+ra/i 
is that the lexical combination /taniminzi massaninzi/ is indeed very 
frequently attested in Luwian texts, both in early cuneiform** and later 
hieroglyphic ones.®° In any case, there can hardly be any more doubt that 
in the KARAKUYU-TORBALI text we have the typical curse formula, call- 
ing upon the deities to be ‘prosecutors’. 


82 The subject is discussed in detail in my PhD thesis (now in preparation for publica- 
tion) in the section concerning the reading of the name of the first city in the list attested 
in SUDBURG, rendered by D. Hawkins as i(a)-*503(URBS). 

83 For the phenomenon of r/n variation in Luwian see e.g., Melchert in Melchert et al. 
2003: 180. 

84 E.g., KUB 32.8+ rev. IV 22: [ta-]ni-mi-in-zi DINGIR™-2[i. 

85 Of course one cannot completely discard the possibility that behind *430+ra/i 
stands some other, probably specifically west Anatolian, lexeme for ‘all, every’. However, 
insofar as we remain within the confines of Luwian (or in this case rather ‘Luwic’) phi- 
lology, and supposing that in the western Anatolia a Luwic vernacular that was closely 
related to the eastern dialects was spoken, the proposed interpretation appears to be the 
most relevant. 
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The sign above DEUS can be identified with certainty as <ka>. How- 
ever, the space near the left edge of the block before this sign and the 
group DEUS *430+ra/i is too damaged to discern any signs there.°6 

Recognition of the sign below <LIS> is less problematic. I cannot follow 
R. Tekoglu in his identification of the sign as <pa>, which in my opin- 
ion makes no sense here and does not correspond to the visible traces. 
The left and the lower edge, which are easily discernible, indicate that 
the sign is rather flat. More problematic are the limits of the sign on the 
right. The first impression is that the sign has a pillow-like shape and its 
width roughly corresponds to the width of the other signs in the column 
(approximately as in R. Tekoglu’s drawing), which, however, leads to no 
sensible identification. On closer observation one notices that the sign is 
in fact asymmetrical: its left side is situated slightly higher and is thicker 
than the right one, which moreover extends probably further to the right. 
Viewed in this way, the sign can be recognized as <li>, the sign depicting 
a ‘knife’. Accordingly, a circular hollow, seen in the left part of the sign, 
can be understood not as accidental damage, but as a normal feature of 
the sign (apparently, a hole in the haft). Such an identification turns out 
to agree fully with other cases of the phonetic complementation of <LIS> 
attested elsewhere (see below). 

As for the signs in the last column of the line, in the middle a sign of a 
crescent-like shape can easily be made out. It is hardly possible to assume 
a ligatured <+ra/i> after the sign, as R. Tekoglu does, since the surface to 
the right of the sign seems to be completely damaged. The sign can be 
recognized simply as <sa>. The sign below it, though less clear and partly 
damaged, can be confidently identified as <ti> (*325) with the character- 
istic row of vertical strokes inside. 

The proposed reading of the signs leads to the identification of the ver- 
bal form LIS-/i-sa-tu,8’ manifestly a 3.sg./pl. imperative, which finds close 


86 One could only very tentatively suggest an <a> in the lower part. 

87 The interpretation presented here differs from that given in my presentation in 
Reading. Then I still held that it was possible to interpret LIS-di and sa-ti as separate ele- 
ments, the latter as an aphaeretic from of the verb as- ‘to be’. After my presentation Prof. 
Morpurgo-Davies once more drew my attention to the problem of the absence of a- 
(I express my sincere thanks to her). Although forms of the verb as- without initial a- are 
sporadically attested in HLuw. texts (e.g., MARAS 14 §7), it is a rather rare occurrence. 
Efforts to identify some possible traces of <a-> after sa-tu (where it is actually expected to 
be written in agreements with the rule initial-a-final, if it were *a-sa-ti), gave no result. 
Thus, interpretation of the form as LIS-li-sa-tu, which has clear and abundant parallels, 
remains the only reasonable alternative. 
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parallels in other attestations of the same ‘curse formula’.88 In all other 
known inscriptions this form is spelled with the sign <la/i/u>. In contrast, 
in the cases where the stem concealed by <LIS> is used as a noun, one fre- 
quently, but not invariably, finds the sign <li>.8° Curiously enough, unlike 
all parallel attestations, the sign <li> is used in KARAKUYU-TORBALI in 
the writing of the verb.9° 

As already noted, the first line of the inscription is much worse pre- 
served. Only one sign here is as well (or as badly) preserved as the signs 
in the second line, all the rest of the surface being effaced. However, the 
identification of this one sign together with the information obtained 
from the second line allows a partial restoration. 

R. Tekoglu has identified the only sign in the first line noted in his 
drawing as MAGNUS.REX. On first glance this identification does indeed 
appear likely, since a graphic element very typical of the writing of this 
combination (practically a ligature)—a circle-like sign (<MAGNUS>) 
‘pinching’ the tip of a cone (<REX>)—is clearly discernible on the surface 
of the stone. However, there is some oddity in the visible shape of the 
sign. First, it is too squat for MAGNUS.REX. The latter is definitively a 
very tall sign usually taking up the whole height of the line, quite in accor- 
dance with the meaning it renders. Despite the damaged surface in the 
lower part of the sign in question, it is quite obvious that it is lower than, 


88 The attestations include: KARKAMIS Al4b §4 and ALEPPO 2: LIS-sa-la/i/u-sa-tu; 
KARKAMIS Allc §25 and KARKAMIS A31 §15: LIS-/a/i/u-sa-tu; KARKAMIS A4a §13: LIS- 
la/i/u-sa-tu; KARKAMIS A27u: LIS-sa-té). Apparently a phonetic variant of the same form 
is represented in the following cases: KARKAMIS Alla §26 and GURUN §7 (last sign dam- 
aged): LIS-la/i/u-za-tu; TELL TAYINAT 2, fr. 10a—b: |LIS-la/i/u-za-tu; TILSEVET §7: LIS-za- 
tu-u. Cf. also the form in TELL TAYINAT 2 fr. 7: |LIS-la/i/u-za-n[a... 

89 TULEIL 2 §d: LIS-li-sa |d-sa-tu; MEHARDE §6: |LIS-za-sa-li-sa |*a-sd-tu; SHEIZAR §7: 
|LIS-li-sa |*a-sa-tu; but ANCOZ 7 §14: LIS-la/i/u-zi |d-sa-tu-u. Note also the peculiar writing 
of TELL AHMAR 3: |LIS-la/i/u-i-z[a-. 

9° The alternation of <la/i/u> and <li> in writings of different extensions of the stem 
concealed by <LIS> might underlie some phonetic alternation. However, it is hardly possi- 
ble to prove this effectively, mainly because of the inherent phonetic ambiguity of <la/i/u>. 
In the late texts one would hardly expect the sign to be predominantly used in its ancient 
(and apparently original) value /lu/, and, in addition, an alternation é/u would look rather 
odd. Moreover, as the example of TELL AHMAR 3 cited in the previous footnote shows, 
the intended vocalization of la/i/u was rather /i/. It seems more reasonable to proceed 
from morphological analysis. The nominal form, written LIS-(za-sa-)li- is original in com- 
parison with LIS-la/i/u-sa-, which is obviously a verbal derivative of the former. This 
means that /i/ vocalism is original, LIS-za-sa-li- apparently representing a nomen agenti 
with the suffix -(i-. It is conceivable that in a derivative the phonetic value of the syllable 
might undergo some changes, more probably a kind of reduction (e.g., as a result of a shift 
of stress). Then <la/i/u> might designate some reduced sound close to /i/, e.g., /a/. On the 
other hand, the possibility that the alternation <la/i/u> and <li> is just a scribal conven- 
tion cannot be excluded. 
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e.g., <LIS>. Moreover, the sign has notches on the right side of its upper, 
well preserved part. All this speaks against its identification as MAGNUS. 
REX. There is however one more sign, demonstrating the same graphic 
element (a circle ‘pinching’ the tip of a cone) as MAGNUS.REX. It is its 
female counterpart: MAGNUS.DOMINA ‘Great Queen’. This combination 
contains, instead of the tall cone of <REX>, a much shorter representation 
of a woman’s head in profile, wearing a pointed cap. The sign in ques- 
tion corresponds perfectly to the combination MAGNUS.DOMINA, both 
in general shape and in minor details: the ‘notches’ seen in it apparently 
represent the features of the woman’s face. 

But do we really have a ‘Great Queen’ in the text, the first female rep- 
resentative of a west Anatolian ruling dynasty ever found in the inscrip- 
tions? In view of the context in which the title appears, the answer must 
be negative. First, the inscription accompanies the representation of a 
male figure on the front face of the block, a fact which severely reduces 
the possibility of a queen being mentioned in the text. On the other hand, 
taking into consideration the inscription’s subsequent sentence, discussed 
above, one may propose a reasonable alternative explanation for the 
appearance of the title. 

The curse formula featuring the notion of LIS and found in other HLuw. 
inscriptions is usually quite lengthy and, in virtually all cases, enumer- 
ates names of particular deities. As an example one may cite KARKAMIS 
Ada §13: 


wa/i-tu-u “CAELUM” (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-za-sa-” (DEUS)kar-hu-ha-sa (DEUS) 
ku-AVIS-pa-pa-sa-ha (DEUS)LUNA+MI-sa-’ (DEUS)SOL-sa-[ha-’] (DEUS)pa+ra/i- 
[A]a+ra/i-sa-ha-’ |LIS-la/i/u-sa-tu 





Against him may the celestial Storm-God, Karhuha and Kubaba, the Moon-God 
and the Sun-God, as well as Pari(n)kara litigate! 


In the light of parallel evidence there are good reasons to assume that the 
reference to ‘all the deities’ in the second line of KARAKUYU-TORBALI 
could only be the last ‘entry’ in the list of different deities, as is the case 
in, e.g., the lists of divine witnesses in Hittite treaties. 

As for the title MAGNUS.DOMINA (concealing /hassussara-/), it is 
attested applying to queens, consorts of the Hittite kings, almost exclu- 
sively on seals, representing the hieroglyphic equivalent of SAL.LUGAL. 
GAL.*! In contrast, in longer HLuw. inscriptions, MAGNUS.DOMINA 


91 For attestations see Laroche 1960a: no. 16, 1 and now Herbordt/Bawanypeck/Hawk- 
ins 2011. An attestation of the title in the FIRAKTIN rock inscription (Puduheba) repre- 
sents an exception. 
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is found only as a designation of female deities. In the inscriptions of 
the Karkamis group the title ‘Great Queen of Karkamis’ (karkamissizi 
(URBS) MAGNUS.DOMINA) is borne by Kubaba and in MEHARDE (§§1, 
6, 8) and SHEIZAR (§7) it forms part of the epithet of a certain local god- 
dess ‘Great Queen of the Land’ (|DEUS.REGIO-ni-si |(MAGNUS.DOMINA) 
ha-su-sa;+ra/i-), probably a local variety of Kubaba. It is noteworthy that, 
in the last two inscriptions, |DEUS.REGIO-ni-si |(MAGNUS.DOMINA)ha- 
su-sa;+ra/i- also appears in the curse formula that contains LIS. Thus, in 
all probability, MAGNUS.DOMINA in the first preserved line of KARA- 
KUYU-TORBALI is the epithet (or part of it) of a female deity. This has fur- 
ther significant implications: the whole first line of the inscription could 
contain the names of different deities, in accordance with the majority of 
other attestations of the same LIS-formula. With this in mind, inspection 
of the traces of signs preceding MAGNUS.DOMINA is illuminating. 

There is little reason to expect the name of Kubaba to appear in KARA- 
KUYU-TORBALL, although the parallel passages cited featuring MAGNUS. 
DOMINA might suggest it. As far as one can judge, in origin she is a Syr- 
ian deity with her main cult center in Karkamis.9? Although the name 
of Kubaba is attested in Hattusa in the Empire Period,®* there are few 
grounds to assume a real expansion of her cult into central Anatolia by 
this time. Her name is attested here only later, in the HLuw. inscriptions 
of the Early Iron Age. As for western Anatolia, the presence of Kubaba’s 
cult there can be assumed only for a much later time (from ca. 7th c. 
BC) and with great reservations, since there is little positive evidence that 
Kuff, mentioned by Herodotus as having a temple in Sardis (Herodotus 
V, 102), was indeed the same Syrian deity. 

In view of this evidence the remains of the sign seen above and to the 
right of MAGNUS.DOMINA come as a surprise. One can clearly discern two 
sides of a rather large lozenge with a small semicircle in the corner, which 
can be identified as part of <ku>. Judging from the position of the sign, 
it is quite likely that it represents the first sign of the name of MAGNUS. 
DOMINA. The other signs of the name are to be expected either below 
<ku> or to the left of it, depending on what precedes the name of MAG- 
NUS.DOMINA. Unfortunately, the stone surface to the left of <ku> and 


92 KARKAMIS A23 §§3,10; KARKAMIS A25a §6; KARKAMIS A3I §7. 

93 For the cult of Kubaba and the question of her connection with the Phrygian deity 
Kybele see Laroche 1960b; Brixhe 1969; Hawkins 1981; Roller 1999: 41ff; cf. also M. Hutter 
in Melchert et al. 2003: 272f. (with further literature). 

%4 For attestations see Hawkins 1983-1986: 257f. 
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above <MAGNUS.DOMINA> seems to be completely destroyed and 
autopsy has given no further information. The surface to the right of 
<MAGNUS.DOMINA> is not so badly damaged, but still is too effaced 
to allow any certain identification to be immediately proposed. To all 
appearances there were two signs there. Somewhat clearer traces to the 
left of <MAGNUS.DOMINA> allow one to identify the roundish sign there 
as <ha>, for which the most natural interpretation would be the connec- 
tive particle -ha. 

Thus, in the second part of the first preserved line one may tentatively 
restore ATul-[...] MAGNUS.DOMINA-A[a]. The sign <DEUS> before the 
name of the goddess is to be expected high in the line, above <ku>. In 
the light of the considerations of MAGNUS.DOMINA adduced above 
this reading suggests at first glance that it might be goddess Kubaba, who 
is designated ‘Great Queen’, as in the texts from Karkamis, which is in 
apparent conflict with our current views on the date of Kubaba’s first 
appearance in western Anatolia, since KARAKUYU-TORBALI cannot be 
dated later than the 11th c. BC. However, there is an alternative restoration 
that would be compatible with the presumed dating of the text in the Late 
Bronze Age or slightly later. This restoration will hardly bring anything 
new into our discussion of the usage of the hieroglyphic script in western 
Anatolia, but it is quite significant for the question of the western Anato- 
lian Bronze Age pantheon. Therefore, the issue will be discussed in detail 
below, in Appendix 1: ‘The Divine “Great Queen” of Arzawa’. 

Furthermore, it is possible to identify one more divine name in the first 
line. In the lower right corner of the preserved surface one can make out 
the traces of at least three quite long, slightly curving vertical strokes. This 
element is specific enough to permit identification of the sign as <TONI- 
TRUSs>, the ideogram of the Storm-God Tarhunta, who is, of course, fully at 
home here, as the name is well attested throughout western Anatolia. Above 
TONITRUS one can discern a faint trace of the upper part of <DEUS>. 

It is quite probable that the name of Tarhunta opens the list of gods, 
as is the case in the majority of HLuw. texts and in Hittite cuneiform 
treaties. Thus, with his name we are probably close to the beginning of 
the sentence, just after its sentence-initial clitic chain. Only two variants 
of the clitic chain beginning a sentence with the LIS-formula are attested: 


%5 The second sign has roughly rectangular shape with two vertical strokes seen fairly 
well. It is not excluded that the sign is <mi>. However, to ascertain the identification a 
photo under better light conditions is necessary. 
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a) a chain beginning with the independent 3. sg. dat. pronoun /apati/ ‘to 
that’ (referring to a preceding relative pronoun);%° b) a chain containing 
the enclitic 3. sg. dat. pronoun -tu.9” Taking into consideration this obser- 
vation, in the space immediately above DE[US] one can recognize a part 
of <tu> (*325) with fairly clearly visible vertical strokes. Accordingly, the 
preceding signs can be restored as *a-wa/-. 

Thus, as a result we come to the following reading of the preserved part 
of the text on the block: 


Ll [*a-wa/i-t]ii' (DE"[US)TO]JNITRUS [. ..] [(DEUS) ]ATw1-[. . .] MAGNUS.DOMINA- 
Ala... 


1.2...]-ka DEUS *430+ra/i LIS-l[i]-sa-tu 


Concluding the epigraphic part of the discussion two more considerations 
can be added. In the gap between the signs (DEUS)TONITRUS and MAG- 
NUS.DOMINA there is at least one sign, more probably two. Besides the 
possibility noted—that the sign(s) render(s) the second part of MAGNUS. 
DOMINA’s name—there is another interpretation possible: the sign(s) in 
the gap might render an epithet of TONITRUS.%® If so, one might think 
first of all on a geographical epiclese.°? As for the second gap, at the end 
of the first line and at the beginning of the second, there are two alter- 
natives for it. First, the name of one more deity, the third in rank, could 
stand there. On the other hand, one might expect some lexeme referring 
to ‘all the gods’ (the possibility of a further lexeme referring to MAGNUS. 
DOMINA is excluded by the presence of the connective -ha after it). One 
could think either of something like ‘of the earth and heaven’, a designa- 
tion of a divine class (like marwainzi-deities, associated with Sanda) or, 
again, of a name of a particular location: a country or a city. 

The contents of the inscription will disappoint historians. Indeed, the 
longest inscription found in western Anatolia so far turns out to contain a 


96 E.g., GURUN §7 *a-pa-ti-pa-wa/i |(MAGNUS.DEUS)TONITRUS (MAGNUS.DEUS)hi- 
pa-tu-sa; (MAGNUS.DEUS)SARMA LIS-la/i/u-za-[tu-’] ‘Against that one let the Storm-God, 
Hebat and Sarma litigate!’ 

97 E.g., KARKAMIS Al4b §4: *a-wa/i-tvi (DEUS)kar-hu-ha-sa (DEUS)ku+AVIS-[pa-. ..] 
|LIS-sa-la/i/u-sa-tu ‘Against him let Karhuha and Kubaba litigate!’ 

°8 T would completely exclude a variant of the phonetic complement to TONITRUS 
(e.g., -td), both in view of the presence of the almost purely ideographic writing DEUS 
*430+ra/i in the text, and because of the fact that, if intended, it would have been put 
under TONITRUS. 

99 Tt is noteworthy that, given the geographical location of the stele, the name of the 
land Mira comes first of all into question. If the identification of <mi> in the gap is right 
(see above, fn. 95), then the restoration of this name would be theoretically thinkable. 
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trite curse formula attested in dozens of other HLuw. inscriptions, and the 
only new interesting evidence, the name of the goddess, is found so badly 
damaged that it cannot be accepted without some scepticism. However, 
in spite of its disappointing banality, the inscription proves to be quite 
significant for Luwian philology and for the history of the hieroglyphic 
script in western Anatolia. 

First, the KARAKUYU-TORBALI inscription turns out to be the second 
epichoric document (after SURATKAYA, discussed above) that provides 
some information not only about the script, but about the language of 
the central part of western Anatolia in the late Bronze Age. The form of 
the verb, written in part phonetically, LIS-/[i]-sa-tu, finds exact corre- 
spondences in the HLuw. texts from the south-eastern periphery of the 
Luwian-speaking area, exhibiting, from the linguistic point of view, only 
one negligible difference in spelling. Thus, at least the written language 
of central western Anatolia in the Late Bronze Age was quite close to the 
language of the Luwians of central and south-eastern Anatolia. It remains 
unclear, however, how the written language relates to the spoken vernac- 
ular in the area. 

Moreover, the very triviality of the inscription’s contents, as noted, 
turns out to be highly significant in the context of the discussion of the 
written tradition. Needless to say, there is not the slightest hint in the text 
on any connection with the Hittite Empire. Indeed, the inscription gives 
no reason for the assumption that the tradition of writing such texts was 
in any sense brought from outside by the Hittites or anybody else. The 
inscription is clearly concerned with local affairs and is a creation of a 
local scribe, as is the case with the later HLuw. monuments of central and 
south-eastern Anatolia. 

Unfortunately, the state of preservation of the signs does not allow a 
consecutive analysis of the inscription’s epigraphic particularities. The 
one graphically remarkable feature of the inscription is the presence of 
the ligature <*430+ra/i>. As noted, this writing can be naturally explained 
as reflecting the linguistic phenomenon of rhotacism, well known from 
other Luwian texts. However, the exact form is unparalleled, though 
the idea of complementing the ideogram *430 with ligatured phonetic 
elements was also known in the Empire scribal tradition.!0° With some 


100 | mean the writing of the name of the city in SUDBURG, rendered by D. Hawkins 
as i(a)-*503(URBS). The second sign I analyse as a complex ligature, consisting of a base, 
ideogram *430, and two ligatured elements, one of which is <+ra/i> (i.e., *430+<x>+<ra/i>). 
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reservations (for the number of Empire Period texts is not so large), this 
feature could be interpreted as specific for the west Anatolian scribal tra- 
dition. Another peculiar feature of the inscription is, as already noticed, 
the spelling of the verbal form based on the stem hidden by ideogram LIS 
with the sign <li>, while in other Luwian texts one observes in these cases 
<la/i/u>. In sum, the hieroglyphic script of KARAKUYU-TORBALI in no 
way gives the impression of ‘the Empire Script’. The inscription is com- 
posed in accordance with local habits and can be associated only with the 
local Luwian population. 

The last question to be addressed is the dating of the inscription. As 
noted above, the portion of the relief preserved on the front of the monu- 
ment demonstrates clear allusions to the Late Bronze Age monumental 
art and thus suggests a rough dating of the inscription as 13-12 c. BC. 
The major features of the text on the side are well in accord with this 
dating, but, unfortunately, there is little internal evidence in the inscrip- 
tion which could significantly narrow this dating. One may note two 
principal characteristics of the text. On the one hand, (almost) purely 
ideographic writings, such as DEUS *430+ra/i or TONITRUS, are used in 
the inscription, which clearly distinguishes it as an early text. On the other 
hand, the phonetic writing is found fully developed as well, as demon- 
strated by the form LIS-/[é]-sa-tu. Such blending of two principles of writ- 
ing is characteristic of the texts of the late Empire Period only, as in, e.g., 
EMIRGAZI or YALBURT, and of the early post-Empire tradition, as in the 
KIZILDAG-KARADAG group or KARAHOYUK. In view of this compara- 
tive evidence one may propose a more specific dating of the inscription 
ca. 1250-1150 BC. 


5. KOCAOGUZ 


According to the editors’ description, the stela with the KOCAOGUZ hiero- 
glyphic inscription was found in the region to the east of Afyonkarahisar, 
more exactly, several kilometers to the north of the road between Cay and 
Sultandagi,!°! ie., just to the south of Lake Eber Gdélii.!°? Geographically 


This mode of writing and the phonetic value of the second element are discussed in detail 
in the section of my PhD thesis mentioned earlier (see above, fn. 83). 

101 The report mentions Sultandag, but it is clear that the Sultandag mountain 
range is not what is meant, but town of Sultandagi on the road between Konya and 
Afyonkarahisar. 

102 Sahin/Tekoglu 2003. 
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this spot lies in the frontier zone between western and central Anato- 
lia. Purely from the geographical point of view one may suppose cultural 
influence from western Anatolia rather than from Hatti, which lies much 
further away. In view of this, there is reason to doubt that the text on 
the stela attests Hittite presence in the region. Rather, as in the case of 
west Anatolian inscriptions proper, it may refer solely to local matters. On 
the other hand, it might also contain allusions to its western neighbour, 
Arzawa. 

Even a brief glance at the inscribed stela is enough to establish its 
marked stylistic difference from all the other known HLuw. monuments. 
First, it is unusually tall (about 2 m) and rather narrow (48 cm), which 
results in the fact that a very short text takes as much as 5 lines with 
only 2 or 3 sign groups on each. The signs are unusually large, exhibit 
rather angular shapes and are executed in virtually high relief with a 
large amount of free space between them, which presents a remarkable 
contrast to Empire HLuw. inscriptions such as YALBURT and EMIRGAZI, 
with their relatively even filling of the surface with signs. These features, 
even at first glance, suggest that the text reflects a different scribal tradi- 
tion than that of the Hittite Empire. 

On the level of epigraphy proper one may note quite a few particu- 
larities as well. First, at least two signs cannot be immediately identified 
at all (the sign after wa/i-mi and the first sign in the city name), which 
represents rather high percentage for such a short text and might indi- 
cate differences in syllabary from the standard Empire tradition (for dis- 
cussion of the signs, see below). The shapes of some other signs are to a 
lesser or greater extent unusual, which, however, does not prevent their 
identification. These are <li>, <a>, <hwa/i> (for identification s. below), 
<REX>, ideogram *273 and, if correctly identified, *109. The case of <li>, a 
frequent and regular sign of hieroglyphic syllabary, is especially revealing: 
from the general narrow shape and horizontal position of the sign it is 
clear that it can be nothing else but <li>, despite the unexpected two pro- 
tuberances on the ‘haft’. To all appearences, the scribe had in mind a quite 
different type of knife from that known to the scribes of Central Anatolia. 
The sign <a>, with only two protuberances on the side, as contrasted with 
standard Empire renderings of that side with a ‘corrugated’ line, also looks 
somewhat strange.!°3 The shape of *273 is also anomalous and gives the 


103 The publishers of the inscription give the sign in transliteration as <A>, which is puz- 
zling: is it just a misprint, or has the peculiar form of the sign led to this inconsistency? 
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impression that a cursive form, created when writing on some soft mate- 
rial such as wood, has been transferred to stone. Lastly, the form of REX 
without a horizontal stroke inside is unusual. 

Another distinctive feature is the shape of the sign rendering the last 
verb, PONERE, which has a peculiar bend in its lower part. A very similar 
bend is found in another sign, part of which consists of a ‘hand’: REX. 
FILIUS (= REX.MANUS.VIR,). Nothing comparable can be found in any 
other HLuw. text of central or south-eastern Anatolia. It looks as though 
the scribe had been trained to put such a ‘bend’—a sort of flourish—into 
all signs containing the ‘hand’ element (and probably some others too). 
Again, it is quite likely that this element, which looks strange in stone, 
is due to the fact that the original draft had been written on something 
soft, where such flourishes would look natural and elegant.!°4 Thus, the 
inscription on the KOCAOGUZ stela gives probably the most illuminat- 
ing evidence for the existence of a distinctive scribal school outside Hatti. 
It is difficult to tell whether this school was purely local or shared some 
features with more westerly, Arzawan schools. Only further investigations 
in the region will clarify the issue. 

Having presented an epigraphic analysis, we turn to the philological 
and historical problems of the inscription. There are three major points 
which need discussion: 1. the name of the prince; 2. the epithet of DEUS. 
TONITRUS; 3. the city name. 


5.1. The Name of the Prince 


In the aforementioned publication, S. Sahin and R. Tekoglu read the name 
of the prince (REX.FILIUS) as TARPA-*109.*285.!05 There is no doubt that 
the identification of the first element, generally rendered as PES,.PES, 
is correct, as is its phonetic interpretation as /tarpa-/ or /tarba-/°° The 
identification of the second sign is less certain. Apparently, the authors 
base their reading of this sign as *109 more on the fact that it is combined 
with the following sign, clearly identifiable as *285, and on comparative 
material, than on the form as seen. Indeed, the sequence of two signs 
‘animal head’.*285 is very reminiscent of the well attested title *109.*285. 


104 Cf. recently Waal 2011, in which the issue of writing hieroglyphs on soft materials 
is treated. 

105 Sahin/Tekoglu 2003: 541. 

106 The rendering with voiced /b/ definitely has to be preferred in view of how this 
onomastic element is rendered in the Greek alphabet, see Houwink ten Cate 1961: 160ff. 
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However, the sign following PES,.PES is definitely different in appearance. 
In contrast with *109, the muzzle of the animal is much more slender 
and sharp, and instead of *109’s long ‘ear’ stretching back and a ‘knob’, 
the head of the animal in KOCAOGUZ exhibits one pointed ‘ear’ standing 
upright. In view of these differences, the identification of the two signs 
cannot be considered certain, although the possibility is tempting. In any 
case, the reading PES,.PES.*109.*285 cannot help us interpret the name, 
since the phonetic reading of the title is still unclear (cf. below), and we 
may try other possibilities. 

Even though the species of the animal represented by sign *109, for- 
merly rather misleadingly read as VITELLUS, ‘calf’, still remains doubtful,!© 
the identity of the animal on the KOCAOGUZ stela is quite clear. There 
hardly can be any doubt that the sign depicts a canine. Without going 
deeply into the problems of the fauna of the Bronze Age Anatolia, the 
animal can be identified either as a wolf or as a dog.!°® While nothing 
specifically supports the interpretation ‘wolf’ (CLuw. walipna/i-/ulipna/i-), 
the subsequent sign, *285, provides unequivocal corroboration of the sec- 
ond alternative. The usual phonetic reading of the sign is <zu(wa)> and 
there is good reason to interpret it here as a phonetic indicator for the 
reading of the preceding logogram as /zu(wa)na/i-/ ‘dog’, corresponding 
well to the Empire Period practice of alluding to the beginning of the lex- 
eme with a phonetic indicator, as in MONS+TU for Tudhaliya or VIR.ZA/T 
for /zidi-/.!°9 Thus, the name can now be transcribed as PES.,.PES-CANIS. 
ZU(WA) and tentatively read as Tarba-Zu(wa)na/i. 

Such a name is attested nowhere else. However, it brings to mind the 
strikingly similar compound name of the Arzawan prince Tapala-Zunauli.!” 
The same name is also borne by a ritual practitioner from Arzawa." Tak- 
ing into consideration the western provenance of the stela, one wonders 
whether this structural similarity is accidental. Despite clear phonetic 
proximity, the first parts of the two names can hardly be identical. But 
equivalence between their second parts is not excluded, for /Zunauli/ is 


107 Hawkins 2007/ 59. See below in Appendix 2 for a detailed discussion of this issue. 

108 Cf. a very similar CANIS in ASSUR letter b §8. 

109 Zs. Simon comes to a similar conclusion (Simon 2008: 26), assuming in addition 
the same phonetic function of the sign *285 in the combination “109.*285. See detailed 
discussion below in the Appendix 2. 

nO Attestations in Laroche 1966: s.v. 

Ml Yakubovich 2010: 101 with literature. There is also a further probable attestation 
of another PN containing Zunauli as the second part: KBo 50.195:11’: [. . .]x-ra-zu-na-"u’- 
[{]i’-i8 (cf. Miller 2007: 134). 
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only a bit longer than /Zu(wa)na/i/ and, in view of the usual deficient 
phonetic notation in the HLuw. of the Empire Period, CANIS.ZU(WA) 
could theoretically stand for /Zunauli/ as well. 

As was noted long ago by E. Forrer, the name Tapala-Zunauli repre- 
sents in all probability a theophoric name, for Zunauli- is attested as 
the name of a deity on Bo 4587." The interpretation of Zunauli as a divine 
name is corroborated also by another Arzawan name with the same struc- 
ture: tapala-PU"3 (Tapala-Tarhunta). Such an interpretation of the ele- 
ment Zunauli proves to be in full agreement with the proposed possibility 
that CANIS.ZU(WA) stands for this element, since, in the case of divine 
names, one would expect this or a similar writing from Empire Period 
scribal practice, rather than a full writing with all syllables explicit. A 
further corroboration is delivered by the comparison of PES,.PES-CANIS. 
ZU(WA) with another attested name which has tarba- as the first element: 
Tarba-PKAL-a (Tarba-K(u)runtiya)."+ The name contains a divine name 
as its second element, which suggests a similar interpretation for CANIS. 
ZU(WA). 

Thus, taking into consideration all the evidence, the most likely read- 
ing of the name PES,.PES-CANIS.ZU(WA) seems to be Tarba-Zunauli."5 
Needless to say, this prince surely has nothing to do with the Hittite royal 
dynasty, as assumed by the publishers of the stela on the basis of the pres- 
ence of the winged Sun."° Clear western onomastic parallels unequivo- 
cally show that the prince was either a member of a local dynasty, or was 
in some way associated with Arzawan kings (for an interpretation of *273 
having some bearing on the problem s. below). 


5.2. The Epithet of DEUS.TONITRUS 


The publishers interpret the sequence of the signs immediately after 
DEUS.TONITRUS (twice in the inscription) phonetically as -wa/i-mi-ha 
and understand it as a clitic chain, containing the quotative particle -wa/ 
i-, the enclitic 1.sg. reflexive pronoun -mi- and the connective -ha. There is 
a series of inconsistencies in this interpretation. Firstly, the connective -ha 


N2 Forrer 1929: 105, cf. Laroche 1966: 292. The tablet is still unpublished, but E. Forrer’s 
reading (in |. 3’) is confirmed by J. Miller: ?Zu-u-na-u-l[i’(-) ... (Miller 2007: 134). 

13 Attestations in Laroche 1966: s.v. 

m4 Adduced already in Sahin/Tekoglu 2003: 542. 

NS Further implications of the proposed reading of CANIS.ZU(WA) are discussed in the 
Appendix 2 “The reading of the title *109.*285 ‘hunter’. 

N6 Sahin/Tekoglu 2003: 542. 
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at the beginning of the very first sentence is clearly senseless. Secondly, 
such an interpretation forces the authors to separate out a-wa/i za/i 
SCALPRUM.STELE into a single sentence and interpret it as a nominal 
sentence ‘this (is) a stele’, which makes equally little sense. Thirdly, the 
appearance of the reflexive particle -mi- with the verb PONERE at the end 
of the inscription is puzzling: the recipient of the donation is obviously 
Tarhunta and not Tarba-Zunauli himself. Lastly, in no other inscription 
does the name of a god appear before a clitic chain. In sum, interpretation 
of -wa/i-MI-x as a sentence-initial clitic chain seems highly unlikely. 

Meanwhile, the pattern of the sign sequence’s appearance—in both 
cases they appear after DEUS.TONITRUS—is very suggestive. The two 
sentence elements are apparently directly connected, and, on the gram- 
matical level, the sequence following DEUS.TONITRUS can be interpreted 
as an adjunct. The most natural semantic interpretation would be to see 
in this sequence a kind of epithet of this god. 

If such an interpretation is accepted, the structure of the text improves 
significantly. The whole sequence a-wa/i za/i SCALPRUM.STELE (DEUS) 
TONITRUS wa/i-MI-x PES,.PES-CANIS.ZU(WA) REX.FILIUS PONERE can 
now be interpreted as one normal sentence, having numerous parallels 
elsewhere: ‘This stele for the Storm-God of... Tarba-Zunauli dedicated’.” 
The first sentence does not change significantly in structure, but drops 
the senseless -ha: ‘(Thanks to) the Storm-God of... Tarba-Zunauli con- 
quered/holds power over the city...’ (for the interpretation of the verb, 
see below). 

The next problem is the reading of the sequence of three signs render- 
ing the epithet of DEUS.TONITRUS. There is no doubt about the identi- 
fication of the first two signs as <wa/i> and <mi>, but the identity of the 
last sign is much more uncertain. It is difficult to agree with S. Sahin and 


Nv Cf, e.g., RESTAN §3: za-pa-wa/i (‘STELE’)wa/i-ni-za (DEUS)pa-ha-la-ti-ia CRUS-nu- 
ha-é ‘And this stela to Ba’al I dedicated’ or KARAHOYUK §1: (DEUS)TONITRUS POCU- 
LUM.PES.*67(REGIO) STELE LUNA.FRATER, PITHOS.VIR.DOMINUS *a-la-mi-ni PRAE 
PONERE ‘To the Storm-God of the country... Armadala, Lord of the Pithos-men, as (his) 
‘name’ dedicated’ (for the reading of the name LUNA.FRATER, cf. my presentation on the 
8th International Congress of Hittitology to appear in the proceedings volume). Given the 
rule of initial-a-final and the early dating of the text, the rendering preferred in CHLI 289 
and 291: la-mi-ni-’, as well as its interpretation through Hittite lammar as ‘at the moment’, 
seems highly unlikely. On the contrary, the proposal by H. Nowicky (s. ibid.) to see in *a-la- 
mi-ni an alternative writing for later d-ld/i-ma-(n-) vel sim. (earlier read d-ta;-ma-) looks 
very plausible in the light of the recent reassesment of the phonetic values of <ta,>/<ta;> 
as <(a)la/i>/<(a)la/i> (Rieken/Yakubovich 2010). Cf. also the forms attested in BOYBEYPI- 
NARI 2 §19 and TELL TAYINAT 2 fr.l1: a-la/i-ma-ni(-i). 
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R. Tekoglu in their interpretation of the sign as <ha>: this latter sign is one 
of the smallest signs of the HLuw. repertoire and its indispensable element 
is a vertical stroke inside,"® while the sign in question is fairly large and, 
as far one can see, there is no inner marking in it. From a purely graphic 
point of view the sign resembles in its dimensions <FONS>, <AVUS> or 
<ru> instead, but all these signs have additional inner elements. Thus, 
provisionally, one has to conclude that the sign has no close parallels in 
the usual HLuw. syllabary, and apparently it represents one more scribal 
peculiarity of the inscription. Progress in the interpretation of the last 
sign and the entire sequence wa/i-MI-x may, I suggest, be achieved in two 
ways. The first one is to establish its meaning combinatorically and then 
to try to find possible correspondences in comparative data, such as cune- 
iform texts. The second way is to look for a comparable sign sequence in 
other HLuw. texts. 

As an adjunct to the name of the Storm-God either a simple substan- 
tive or a place name may appear. The first possibility has rather limited 
examples. Virtually the only two ‘functional varieties’ of the Storm-God 
frequently attested in HLuw. texts are (DEUS)TONITRUS.EXERCITUS 
‘Storm-God of the Army’ (/kwalanassis Tarhuntas/)"9 and (DEUS)TONI- 
TRUS.CAELUM ‘Celestial Storm-God’ (/tibasassis Tarhuntas/).!2° Other 
specific varieties rarely appear outside cultic contexts,!#! the only promi- 
nent exception in HLuw. texts being ‘Storm-God of the Vineyard’ (/t(u) 
warasassis Tarhuntas/).!2 Among extant data there is nothing comparable 
to the sequence wa/i-ML-x, and the possibility that we have in KOCAOGUZ 
some rare ‘specialized variety’ of Tarhunta remains rather unlikely. 

However, the second alternative has nearly unlimited options, since vir- 
tually every region honored its own particular local variety of Storm-God.!23 
In HLuw. texts, references to local varieties of Tarhunta and other dei- 
ties are far more frequent than those to ‘functional varieties’. In the early 
texts one can point out (DEUS)TONITRUS HATTI ‘Storm-God of Hatti’,!24 
(DEUS)SOL SOL(+ra/i) ‘Sun-Goddess of Arinna’,!25 (DEUS)TONITRUS 


8 Cf, e.g., the forms of LATMOS and KARAKUYU-TORBALI (see above). 

9 E.g., SUDBURG §3 and TELL AHMAR 6 passim. 

20 Numerous attestations in the texts of all periods and regions. The earliest attesta- 
tions are: EMIRGAZI §26, KARADAG 1 §1, KIZILDAG 4 §2a. 

121 For such varieties attested in cun., see van Gessel 1998: 775ff. 

22 Attested in BOR §4, SULTANHAN §§],8. 

123 For numerous local varieties attested in cuneiform, see van Gessel 1998: 798ff. 

24 SUDBURG §3. 

125 SUDBURG §3, EMIRGAZI §§26, 29. 
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POCULUM.PES.*67(REGIO) in KARAHOYUK and (DEUS)TONITRUS 
TONITRUS ‘Storm-God of the land of TONITRUS’26 on the CAGDIN 
stela. In view of this evidence, the interpretation of (DEUS)TONITRUS 
wa/i-MI-x as a local variety of Tarhunta is very likely. 

If so, then wa/i-MI-x should refer either to the region where the stela 
was found, or to a region where Tarba-Zunauli came from, which may or 
may not be identical. Unless one suspects Tarba-Zunauli is an expansion- 
ist of the range comparable with that of the Hittite kings, the latter pos- 
sibility again suggests looking for the land/city of wa/i-MI-x specifically in 
the region of the inscription’s discovery. 

The editors have already set out the possible geographical and histori- 
cal context of the inscription.!?” On the level of our present knowledge 
of the Anatolian historical geography of the Late Bronze Age, the region 
where the stela was discovered can be more or less certainly described as 
the frontier zone between Pedassa, extending to the east and south-east, 
and the Arzawa lands to the west. More specifically, it could be the land 
of K(u)waliya, which bordered the region directly on the (north-)west. On 
the other hand, to the south-west stretched the land of Walma, adjacent 
to the valley of the Astarpa river.!28 The most likely assumption would be 
that the particular area where the stela comes from belonged either to 
Pedassa or to Walma. 

From this row of names the name of the latter land, Walma, demon- 
strates a remarkable phonetic similarity to the sequence wa/i-MI-x, corre- 
sponding to it in its first syllable and one further consonant. It is tempting 
to compare the two names, even though one is immediately confronted 
with two problems: the inexact correspondence of <mi> to /ma/ in Walma 
and the absence of any hint of /l/ in the hieroglyphs. However, these prob- 
lems do not seem unresolvable and, under some assumptions, it is still 
possible to propose an explanation for the discrepancy. The first problem 
(the inexact correspondence of <mi> to /ma/) can be easily solved, but the 
second one does indeed appear at first glance to be a grave one. Yet, the case 
probably would not seem as hopeless as it looks at first sight, if one 
takes into consideration the HLuw. writing of the name of Kizzuwadna: 


26 Tt seems to me difficult to accept the interpretation of TONITRUS(REGIO) as Tar- 
huntassa, proposed for SUDBURG, in this case as in others. For an alternative proposal I 
must again refer to my PhD thesis. 

27 Sahin/Tekoglu 2003: 544. 

28 Besides literature referred to in Sahin/Tekoglu 2003: 544, cf. the maps in Forlanini 
2008: 298 and in Starke 1997: 449. For Walma cf. additionally Otten 1988: 38 with fns. 
44-45 and Strobel 2008: 41f. 
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kd-zu(wa)-na(REGIO), skipping /d/ in the cluster /dn/. On the basis of this 
parallel, one could assume a similar simplified writing, ignoring the den- 
tal /l/ in the phonetic cluster /lm/. However, the issue seems to be more 
complicated, for there is one more sign in the HLuw. sequence. Thus, we 
come back to the necessity of a more detailed epigraphic analysis of 
the last sign. But first the problem of the reading of the sign <mi> should 
be addressed. 

As noted by D. Hawkins in the introduction to CHLI, the sign <mi> defi- 
nitely did not have a-vocalisation in the Late Period, as assumed earlier.!#9 
The situation is much less certain for the Empire Period. He noted a group 
of writings in which the presence of <mi> points rather to the syllable 
/ma/: OMNIS+MI /tanima-/; AEDIFICARE+MI /tama(i)-/; AUDIRE+MI 
/tumanti(ya)-/; PURUS+MI /kummaya-/, rather than /kummiya-/;!° 
SARMA+MI /Sarruma-/; LUNA+MI /Arma-/. To these late examples 
also can be added ORIENS+MI (or ORIENS.MI) for /kistamat-/.13! These 
examples clearly suggest that originally the sign <mi> did not exclusively 
have the value /mi/, but was rather to be read as <ma/i>, in parallel with 
other ambiguous signs such as <+ra/i>, <za/i> or <(a)la/i> and <(a)la/i>. 
There are at least two certain examples confirming this conclusion. In the 
Empire Period (and later in traditional orthographies) the name Suppiluli- 
uma is written as PURUS.FONS-ma/i, where the sign <ma/i> functions not 
as a phonetic indicator, as in the examples above, but as a normal pho- 
netic sign (the reading of the preceding FONS is /uli-). Similarly, on one 
of the digraph seals from Emar the name 'Himagi-PKUR (Himasi-Dagan) 
is rendered in hieroglyphs as hi-MI-sa,-ta-ka, with <mi> corresponding to 
/ma/.!32 One more example of the originally ambiguous value of <mi> 
is the writing of the element /muwa-/ ‘force’ as <BOS>+<mi> (BOS.MIJ), 
ie., /mV/ plus /uwa-/wawa-/ ‘bull’ (enhanced apparently by the semantic 
association of the ‘bull’ with ‘force’).183 Lastly, as noted above (fn. 117), 
there are good grounds for interpreting the writing in KARAHOYUK §1 
*a-la-ma/i-ni as corresponding to the later d-la/i-ma-ni. All this evidence 


1229 Hawkins 2000: 28. 

130 Cf. CLuw. kummay(a)-, kummayalla/i- and kummayanna/i- (Melchert 1993: s.v.v.) 
and MALPINAR §7: ku-ma-ia-la. 

131 E.g., in BOHCA §1, TELL AHMAR 1 §9 etc. 

182 Gonnet in Arnaud 1991: 200 (no. 24a). 

133 Contra Yakubovich 2010: 294 with fn. 108, there is no necessity to assume an ono- 
matopoetic origin for the phonetic value of the sign BOS: /u/ and /mu/. The former is due 
to acrophonic derivation from /uwa-/, and the second one is created from the reading of 
BOS+MI as /mu(wa)/ (cf. already Hawkins 1986: 374). 
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combined argues for a different phonetic value for the sign <mi> than the 
one conventionally accepted. A more cautious rendering would be /mV/ 
(cf. the example of <BOS>+<mi>), which is, however, too awkward to be 
used in standard transcription. Given that the overwhelming majority of 
examples speaks for either a- or i-vocalism, it would be appropriate to 
render the sign in Empire Period texts as <ma/i>. This means that the 
writing wa/i-ma/i-x in KOCAOGUZ conforms well to the vocalization of 
both syllables of Walma. 

As for the last sign of wa/i-ma/i-x the following considerations may 
be adduced. The sequence of the first two signs, wa/i-ma/i-, turns out to 
be rare but not unique in the HLuw. corpus. I was able to find only one 
lexeme which demonstrates such a sequence: the verb usually rendered 
as wa/i-mi-LITUUS-.!54 This sequence looks promising, at least because it 
exactly corresponds to wa/i-ma/i-x in structure. The comparison of the 
third mystery sign here with <LITUUS> is prima facie discouraging. How- 
ever, one particular attestation of the verb narrows the distance between 
the two signs significantly. In KARAHOYUK §3 the sign appears in such 
a different form that, despite the amply confirmed correspondence of the 
verb there with wa/i-mi-LITUUS-, the sign is rendered in CHLI as <OCU- 
LUS> (with a question mark). The difference between the signs in KARA- 
HOYUK and in KOCAOGUZ is not very significant: both look like a kind 
of disc, the former exhibiting in addition only a short ‘stalk’ underneath. 
Moreover, the identification of the sign proposed for KARAHOYUK as 
<OCULUS> proves from a graphic point of view to be even more appro- 
priate for KOCAOGUZ: the shape of the sign here is in fact reminiscent of 
an ‘eye’ or ‘pupil’. Thus, in view of this evidence, one can accept the iden- 
tification of the last sign in KOCAOGUZ as <OCULUS> and, accordingly, 
that of the sequence wa/i-ma/i-OCULUS with the later wa/i-mi-LITUUS. 
One may now expect that the reading of the verb will lead us to the read- 
ing of the country name, which, of course, does not necessarily imply any 
semantic connection between them. However, the reading of the verb 
turns to be problematic on its own. D. Hawkins has compared the Hitt. 
verb wemiya-, ‘find’, and suggested a similar reading for this Luwian verb, 
observing that the presence of the sign <LITUUS> is well matched to the 
semantic sphere of the verb.!°5 If this assumption turns out to be correct, 
it would mean that the initial assumption about the correspondence of 


134 Attestations in Hawkins 2000: 482. 
135 Attestations in Hawkins 2000: 482. 
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wa/i-ma/i-OCULUS to Walma is false. However, the identity of wa/i-mi- 
OCULUS and wemiya- is far from being proved. 

Firstly, in the texts where it occurs the interpretation of the verb as 
‘find’, though possible, is not compelling. For example, in the passages 
featuring ‘empty land’ one can equally assume a meaning ‘supply’. A 
comparable meaning is applicable also to the passages having ‘stone’ as 
direct object:!8” one can interpret the verb as, e.g., ‘procure’. Thus, the con- 
nection of wa/i-mi-OCULUS with Hitt. wemiya- may be merely accidental. 
On the other hand, the assumption that the sequence wa/i-mi-LITUUS- is 
to be read simply as wa/imi(ya)- engenders a serious difficulty. How might 
one then explain the function of the third sign in the sequence? The sign 
cannot just serve as an ideogram alluding to the sphere of ‘perception’ —if 
that were true, it would take the first position, as in the case of LITUUS-na- 
/mana-/ ‘see’, (LITUUS )u-ni- ‘know’ or (LITUUS)d-za- ‘love’. As D. Hawkins 
notes, the position of the sign presupposes rather a phonetic value.!°* The 
hypothesis is no easier if it is a phonetic sign: D. Hawkins’ assumption that 
it is simply /a/ looks not very convincing. Why use such an unusual sign 
to render such a common value? 

Another explanation may be proposed, which will at least partly clar- 
ify the highly unusual final position of the non-phonetic sign. One can 
assume that <mi> is used here not in the usual syllabic function, but as a 
phonetic indicator in combination with the following sign, as in the exam- 
ples given above: OMNIS+MA/I, AEDIFICARE+MA/I, etc. Consequently, 
the sequence of the signs <mi> and <LITUUS> can be re-interpreted as 
<LITUUS+MA/I>. It is noteworthy that in almost all such cases the sign 
<mi> tends to be placed above the corresponding logogram. Taking into 
consideration the parallel cases of MA/I-ligatures, one might expect that 
the phonetic value of LITUUS+MA/I would consist of one or two syllables 
plus -ma/i-. The proposed interpretation presents a natural explanation for 
the presumed reading of wa/i-LITUUS+MA// in KOCAOGUZ as /Walma-/. 
The combination LITUUS+MA/I may be interpreted phonetically as /al(V) 
ma/i/ or, alternatively, as /wal(V)ma/i/, if one interprets the preceding 


136 KARAHOYUK §3: a-wa/i URBS-MI-né ta-na-ti wa/i-mi-OCULUS and MARAS 8, §3 
|ta(?)-pa-wa/i ku+ra/i-ku-ma-na(URBS) |FLUMEN.REGIO-ti-na (‘VACUUS ’)ta-na-ti-i(?)-na 
wa/i-mi-LITUUS-ha. 

187 KARKAMIS$ Al5b §23: [z]a-pa-wa/i ‘SCALPRUM’-su-na za-ma-ti-i-na-’ wa/i-mi- 
LITUUS-ha and KARABURUN §6: ‘SCALPRUM’-wa/i wa-mi-LITUUS-ta. 

138 Hawkins 2000: 482. 
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<wa/i> as a further phonetic indicator of the logogram.!99 Although the 
evidence is insufficient to prove the proposed phonetic reading of the 
sequence wa/i-LITUUS+MA/, there is at least no evidence against it. 

The identification (DEUS)TONITRUS wa/i-OCULUS+MA/Tas the ‘Storm- 
God of Walma’ finds corroboration in cuneiform evidence, since such 
local deity is in fact attested in KUB 38.12 III 17. In conclusion it should 
be noted that the recognition of the land of Walma on the KOCAOGUZ 
stela is significant in two ways. Firstly, it gives a fairly firm point for a 
more precise localization of Walma, since it is very likely that the stela 
has been put in the ‘native’ region of the god, although the alternative of 
a ‘distant worship’ (i.e. honoring the deity in a neighbouring region) is not 
completely excluded. Secondly, one gains one further piece of evidence, 
eloquent in its own way, that the text of KOCAOGUZ deals with local 
affairs and evinces no interest in the Hittites. 


5.3. A City Name and the Meaning of *273 


S. Sahin and R. Tekoglu have proposed the following identification of 
the signs rendering the city name: *522—*286-—*278 (*522—wa/i;li). As 
for the first sign, there is little new to add; its general outlines bring to 
mind the fuller form of <TERRA>/<LOCUS>, as the editors point out, ten- 
tatively proposing to read it as TERRAxSOL, but this resemblance may be 
accidental. As far as one can see, the protuberances on both sides of the 
sign become narrower and probably join at the ends, which rather speaks 
against identification with <TERRA>/<LOCUS>. If the sign does represent 
<TERRA>/<LOCUSs, then the inscribed element can be identified not as 
<SOL>, as proposed by the publishers, but as *187. But even if the sign is 
identified in this way, nothing can be said about its possible meaning or 
reading, for the meaning of *187 remains so far completely obscure. One 
may note only one attestation of the combination *187.TERRA/LOCUS. 
MI,“° whose meaning is again unintelligible. Provisionally, one can accept 
the reading LOCUS+*187. 

It is hardly possible to agree with the recognition of the second sign 
as *286. The sign obviously has no beak-like bend on either of horizon- 
tal protuberances, and the latter are much shorter than it is expected for 
*286. Moreover, the side protuberances and the upper end are rounded, 


189 Tt is noteworthy that such a stem is indeed once attested in CLuw. (Melchert 1993: 
s.v.), but neither its grammatical form nor its meaning is clear from the context. 
140 MARAS 4 §1], a simpler variant of TERRA. 
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and the lower portion of the vertical stalk is perceptibly slender. With 
this shape, the sign can be quite securely identified as <hwa/i>.!*! The 
sign differs from the usual Empire form only by the absence of a curl on 
the top, which is, however, not a unique trait.!** But the sign seems to be 
attested nowhere else with exactly the same shape and represents one 
more scribal peculiarity of the inscription. 

As a result, the name of the city can be read as (LOCUS+*187)-hwa/i- 
li(URBS). One can be quite sure that /hwa/ili/ is not a full reading of the 
name, since in the Empire Period scribal practice it was normal to give 
only partial complementation of a logogram, if any. Still, one obtains a 
tangible final phonetic part of the name, which can be compared with the 
corresponding final parts of city names attested elsewhere. However, as 
opposed to the case of the ‘geographic epithet’ of the Storm-God, one can- 
not hope for a definitive solution, since the localization of cities is much 
less certain than that of lands, and almost no comparison can be effec- 
tively proved or disproved. Contra Sahin/Tekoglu 2003: 544, the determi- 
native URBS cannot refer to a country. Still, we may note two cities which 
are associated in some way with western Anatolia and whose names are 
comparable in their final parts with (LOCUS+*187)-hwa/i-li(URBS). The 
first one is Pinih(u)wala or Upnih(u)wala attested in the Indictment of 
Madduwata, which is of quite uncertain localization.'43 The second one is 
Sah(u)waliya, attested in a deity list near the names of Lalanta, Sanauita, 
Ulma, Hassuwa and Hatra.!4 Here the proximity to Ulma, an alternative 
form of Walma, is interesting but hardly helps any further. 

The last question is: what is the relationship of Tarba-Zunauli to the 
city? The first possibility was noted by the publishers, who read the ideo- 
gram *273 as muwa- and interpreted it as ‘conquer’ in accordance with 
the firmly established interpretation of the verb muwa- in YALBURT.1*5 
The connection of the ideogram *273 with muwa- and related notions 
connected with ‘aggression’ and ‘power’ raises no doubts, and indeed it is 
the most likely reading of it. However, the question is whether the mode 
of exercising power is indeed as aggressive as suggested by the alleged 


41 Hardly as <REL>, which is close in shape, but has some additional element at the 
base of the ‘stalk’: either a small circle as in SURATKAYA and YALBURT, or a thickening 
or a sort of ‘hook’, as in the later texts. 

142 Cf. D. Hawkins’s observations in Herbordt 2005: 427. 

143 KUB 14.1 rev. 34. 

44 KBo 4.13 I 42’, for other unspecific attestations see RGTC s.v.v. Sahuiliya, 
Sahuwaliya. 

M45 Sahin/Tekoglu 2003: 543 with refs. 
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parallels in YALBURT. In other words, does muwa- here indeed mean 
‘conquer’ an enemy’s city or it is rather ‘hold power’, and, accordingly, 
(LOCUS+187)-hwa/i-li(URBS) is the city in the home land of Tarba- 
Zunauli? 

The latter possibility is suggested by a passage of YALBURT, where the 
context is not necessarily military, as has been generally assumed. This 
passage proves to be closer to the first sentence of KOCAOGUZ in its 
structure than to the descriptions of military campaigns in other passages: 
(DEUS)TONITRUS wa/i-sa-ti a-wa/i-mi REGIO *430 (*273)[m]u-wa/i-ha 
(Block 16 §1b—§2) ‘By the grace of the Storm-God all the lands/the whole 
land I muwa-ed’. As has been convincingly demonstrated by D. Hawk- 
ins, this statement represents a topos associating political power with the 
figure of the Storm-God, contrasted with another topos, which establishes 
a connection between the Stag-God K(u)runtiya and the abilities of the 
King as hunter.'46 The exact interpretation of muwa- in the passage thus 
depends on how one defines the main function of the Hittite king, associ- 
ated with the Storm-God: to conquer enemy lands or to hold sway over 
his own effectively. While these two roles are intricately connected, the 
function of the king as the ruler of his land and shepherd of his people is 
surely the more fundamental one, and his function as effective military 
commander, able to conquer new territories, is secondary. This being so, 
the REGIO *430 can be interpreted not as a somewhat vainglorious ‘all the 
lands’, but rather as ‘the whole land’, understood as Hatti and its subject 
countries, ‘Greater Hatti’, ie., the Hittite Empire. The writing REGIO *430 
is apparently an abridged writing for the HATTI REGIO *430 attested in 
SUDBURG. On the grammatical level it changes little in the interpretation 
of the cited passage from YALBURT. One has only to assume a perfec- 
tive or stative meaning for the verb (*273)muwa-: ‘have conquered’>‘have 
under control’/’have power over'/’hold sway over’. 

Still, if the proposed interpretation is likely as a topos in YALBURT, 
it does not mean that the verb *273 (= muwa) has this same meaning 
in KOCAOGUZ. The context is simply too unspecific. The adduced con- 
siderations are intended only to show an alternative possible interpreta- 
tion. It is probable that Tarba-Zunauli simply states that he is the ruler 
of the city (LOCUS+187)-hwa/i-li(URBS), and his power here is under 
divine protection of the Storm-God of Walma. But, on the other hand, it is 
equally possible that the stela indeed represents a certain ‘trophy’, being a 


146 Hawkins 2006: 58ff. 
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dedication to the deity for support in a military campaign. The first pos- 
sibility firmly defines Tarba-Zunauli as a prince of Walma and means that 
the city is located in Walma as well. The second alternative leaves these 
questions open. 

Resulting transcription: 


§1 (DEUS)TONITRUS wa/i-OCULUS+MA/I PES,.PES-CANIS.ZU(WA) REX.FILIUS 
(TERRA+*187)-hwa/i-li(URBS) *273 


§2 a-wa/i za/i SCALPRUM.STELE (DEUS)TONITRUS wa/i-OCULUS+MA/I PES,. 
PES-CANIS.ZU(WA) REX.FILIUS DARE 


(Thanks to) the Storm-God of Walma, Tarba-Zunauli, prince, conquered/holds 
sway over the city of ...-hwa/i-li. This stela to the Storm-God of Walma Tarba- 
Zunauli, prince, dedicated. 


CONCLUSIONS. THE QUESTION OF THE ORIGIN 
OF THE ANATOLIAN HIEROGLYPHS 


Let us now summarize the results of the proposed reconsideration of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions associated with western Anatolia and their 
implications for the issue of the underlying scribal traditions. On almost 
all levels the inscriptions show more or less significant differences from 
the hieroglyphic texts known from central Anatolia, where the Empire 
scribal tradition dominated: 


1) First of all, the graphic shapes of signs are peculiar. Even without a 
detailed comparison of minor features, which is impossible without com- 
piling a sign palaeography of the better known scribal traditions (late 
groups of HLuw. texts and to some extent the Empire ductus), it is clear 
that in almost every west Anatolian inscription there are some unusual 
signs. In the graffiti of SURATKAYA this applies to <la> and <URCEUS>, 
possibly also <td>, <pu> and <li>. The form of <REL>/<kwa/i>, 
too, is somewhat unusual. In AKPINAR it is the form of <zu(wa)> that 
is distinctive. In KOCAOGUZ almost every sign is remarkable, but espe- 
cially striking are the instances of <li>, *273, <CANIS> (=*109), <REX> 
and the ‘broken stroke’ on the ‘hands’ (<PONERE> and <FILIUS>). 
The second level in which a distinction is perceptible is the usage of 
signs. In SURATKAYA it is primarily the unique combination MAG- 
NUS.REX.FILIUS, apparently corresponding to the central Anatolian 
PRINCEPS. The deviation from the ‘initial-a-final’ rule observed in 
graffito 2 may be another instance. Lastly, the appearance of <ma> 
in the cases where one would expect <mi> in the Empire texts might 
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be interpreted as reflecting a different scribal convention, unless it 
represents a real dialectal feature of the inscription. In KARAKUYU- 
TORBALI one can point to *430+ra/i, attested nowhere else, and the 
usage of <li> in a verbal form, as contrasted with appearance of <la/i/u> 
in the same position in other texts. 

3) At the level of content the inscriptions do not show a slightest sign 
of a connection with the Hittites, a circumstance sufficient in itself 
to raise doubts about their belonging to the Empire scribal tradition. 
If it had been the Hittites who created these texts, they would most 
probably have written about the matters connected in a way with the 
Hittites. But, as far as it can be determined, the content is connected 
exclusively with local affairs. An especially striking example is pro- 
vided by the KOCAOGUZ stela, but the same could be said of all the 
other inscriptions: in KARAKUYU-TORBALI the LIS-formula relates to 
local regulations, in AKPINAR we have the title of the local ruler, and 
in SURATKAYA there are some quite local names.!*” 

4) Finally, several features in the inscriptions suggest post-imperial dat- 
ing: the late title FLUMEN.DOMINUS-i(a), attested in AKPINAR, and, 
possibly, the developed phonetic writing of the KARAKUYU-TORBALI 
stone block. 


Of course, given the highly fragmentary state of the material and its essential 
difference in character from contemporary Empire inscriptions (graffiti vs. 
official inscriptions), it is very difficult to assess these differences adequately. 
A small number of peculiarities noted can be explained as determined by 
a difference in genre or as reflecting the personal idiosyncrasies of a given 
scribe. However, the overall conclusion is quite clear: the west Anatolian 
inscriptions demonstrate a number of distinctive features, and if more 
primary material survived, the evidence for a distinct tradition in western 
Anatolia would be in all probability much greater. 

Thus, the evidence presented above suggests that there is actually no 
reason to claim a connection of the hieroglyphic inscriptions of western 
Anatolia with the Hittite presence in the region and regard them as a 
reflection of the ‘grip of the Empire’. On the contrary, the extant material, 
however scanty it is, strongly speaks for the view that they are products of 
the independent vernacular scribal tradition or, rather, traditions. 


47 The same concerns, of course, two other western Anatolian inscriptions not dis- 
cussed here: KARABEL A, giving the genealogy of Tarkasnawa, king of Mira, and KARABEL 
C2, giving in its readable first part the genealogy of his father Alantalli (Hawkins 1998). 
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This conclusion is a significant challenge to the current view of the func- 
tion of hieroglyphic writing in Bronze Age Anatolia. This script cannot be 
considered any more to be connected with the Hittite Empire. The Empire 
scribal tradition turns out to be only one of several existing then, and 
there is no basis for the statement that it was the Hittites who were the 
‘propagators’ of the script. They were rather ‘ordinary users’. This infer- 
ence naturally leads to the question of the relationship between the 
west Anatolian and the Empire scribal traditions and, further, to the 
question of the place of origin of the hieroglyphic script. 

Until recently the issue of the place of origin had not attracted serious 
attention. The nature itself of the extant material did not favor this: for a 
long time scholars had only a handful of scattered and barely understand- 
able (relatively) early inscriptions, and only theoretical considerations on 
this problem could be proposed. Thus, D. Hawkins, pointing out on some 
structural similarities of the Anatolian hieroglyphs and the Aegean script, 
thought about a west Anatolian origin of this writing.48 On the other 
hand, G. Neumann preferred Cilicia, taking into consideration the ‘politi- 
cal significance’ and the involvement in an active trade network of some 
of its cities.149 

More recently I. Yakubovich has proposed in his book on the sociolin- 
guistic situation in Anatolia of the Hittite period a consistent hypothesis 
based on concrete evidence.° According to him the hieroglyphic script 
must have been invented in Hattusa in a mixed Hittite and Luwian envi- 
ronment.!! To support this proposal, he adduces two types of evidence: 
external (genres and dating of the first hieroglyphic inscriptions) and 
internal (analysis of acrophonic derivation).!5? Let us take a closer look 
at the evidence. 

As far as the ‘external evidence’ is concerned, the main point of 
I. Yakubovich’s argument is unclear. One is not offered a consistent survey 
of the earliest known epigraphic documents with an analysis of their spa- 
tial and chronological distribution. Instead, one is presented with a brief 
and rather superficial survey of ‘stages’ of development. From the refer- 
ences it is clear that the material taken into consideration comes almost 
entirely from Hittite-dominated central Anatolia. In cases where a seal 


148 Hawkins 1986: 374 and Hawkins in Melchert et al. 2003: 168f. 
149 Apud Yakubovich 2010: 286. 

180 Yakubovich 2010. 

151 Yakubovich 2010: 285ff,, esp. 295. 

152 Yakubovich 2010: 286ff. 
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is found outside this region, for example, the seal of Ispudahsu, Hittite 
influence is quite arbitrarily claimed, without, however, any substantia- 
tion, which seems necessary in this case. Equally unclear is the force of 
the argument that the earliest hieroglyphic signs could be read in any 
language. Quite probably they could be—if using the verb ‘read’ is correct 
here at all—but this does not necessarily mean that they were worked out 
by an international team of inventors. Nor does it seem correct to depict 
as a fact that the earliest known longer hieroglyphic inscriptions (FRAK- 
TIN and ALEPPO), arguably written in Luwian, are the ‘main innovation 
of the Stage IV’. 

From such representation of the material it is hardly possible to obtain 
a clear idea of the development of the hieroglyphic writing in Anatolia. 
Nor does the material permit us to infer any association of the hiero- 
glyphic writing with the Hittites or to get an idea of the role they might 
have played. In fact, given our present level of comprehension of the earli- 
est hieroglyphic evidence, it is simply impossible, without establishing a 
strict chronology and mapping the finds, to use this data as an argument 
at all. Moreover, there is a significant bias among the levels of archaeologi- 
cal exploration of different parts of the Bronze Age Anatolia, with central 
Anatolia being by far the best excavated region. 

The second argument presented by I. Yakubovich, which is based on 
an analysis of the internal derivation of the phonetic sign values, seems 
more solid.!53 In his Table 31 (‘Bronze Age Anatolian Hieroglyphs Derived 
from Hittite’) he presents seven signs for which it is difficult to propose a 
Luwian etymology, but which could be easily explained from the Hittite. 
On the basis of this table the conclusion is drawn that the hieroglyphic 
script only could have been invented with the linguistic participation of 
the Hittites. However, there are again several faults in the presentation 
of the material. First, leaving aside the question of why, besides Luwian, 
only Hittite is adduced into the discussion and not the other languages of 
Anatolia (including non-Indo-European ones), which theoretically also 
could have played some part in the process, I. Yakubovich bypasses the 
fact that our knowledge of the Luwian lexica is much poorer than that of 
the Hittite. The number of stems known in Hittite and Luwian (and the 
level of certainty of their interpretation in both languages) differs hugely. 
When one looks for an explanation of a syllabic sign value in both lan- 
guages, Luwian finds itself at a great disadvantage. It is only natural that 


183 Yakubovich 2010: 290ff. 
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one will be able to find something in Hittite in those cases where Luwian 
offers nothing. This consideration is relevant for three of the seven cases 
he lists.54 In his view three hieroglyphic signs are derived from the fol- 
lowing lexemes attested in Hittite texts: <kar> (*315) from karzan- ‘spool, 
bobbin’ or ‘swift’, <pa> (*334) from pattar- ‘basket’ and <sa> (GAZELLA) 
from sasa- ‘gazelle’. The first and foremost thing to note is that all three lex- 
emes belong to the category of ‘KulturwGrter’,5° and as such they might 
theoretically be present in all the languages of the Anatolian region, as 
much in Indo-European Anatolian as in non-Indo-European languages 
(Hattian and Hurrian). This seems particularly likely in the case of Luwic 
languages, the language of the population immediately neighbouring and 
closely related to the Hittites, and that these lexemes are not attested 
in the very modest Luwian corpus may be due to chance.!5® Moreover, 
although pattar- is not attested in the meaning ‘basket’ in the extant Luw. 
texts, one can be quite certain that the lexeme was present in Luwic lan- 
guages. There is every reason to suppose that just this lexeme lies at the 
base of the toponym Pattara, attested both in Empire Period ((MONS) 
pa-tara/i in YALBURT Block 4 §1) and in late western Anatolia (Lycian 
Pttara), since the name of the latter Stephen of Byzantium explains equat- 
ing Lyc. matapa with Greek xéoty ‘box, chest’.!57 

The second problem of I. Yakubovich’s presentation is that the history 
of signs adduced is not carefully taken into consideration. This proves to 
be quite significant in at least two cases. First, as noted, he claims the syl- 
labic value /kar/ of the sign *315 is derived from the allegedly Hittite lex- 
eme karzan- ‘swift’. This example can be left out of consideration for the 
grounds pointed out above, but the case is significant in another respect. 
The sign *315 is in fact not attested in Anatolia proper in the Empire 
Period.!58 To all appearances the sign was invented in Karkamis specifi- 
cally to write the name of that city and the name of the deity associated 


154 J. Yakubovich admits the theoretical possibility of a Luwian derivation for three of 
the seven signs listed in his Table 31, which could be based on unattested Luwian lexemes 
cognate with the known Hittite ones. Nevertheless, they are given in the table as ‘derived 
from Hittite’. 

155 In addition, sasa- ‘gazelle’ apparently represents an onomatopoetic word. 

156 Nor should one neglect the problem of exact linguistic attribution of words found in 
Hittite texts. The fact alone that a word is found there without a glossenkeil does not nec- 
essarily mean the word is Hittite. There are many cases when a Luwian word or a Luwian 
form are used without such marking. 

157 Schiirr 2010: 15 with fn. 53 and 28 (with further literature). 

158 Among the earlier attestations in Laroche 1960a are SBo I 110 and 112 fr. and 
three seal impressions from Ugarit (RS 17.59, 158, 226), to which one can add the LIDAR 
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with it, Karhuha. In Karkamis and Syria it was used only in these two cases 
and never spread across to central Anatolia.5® To adduce it in the discus- 
sion of the origins of hieroglyphic script as a system is simply incorrect, 
whether it had been derived from Hittite or from Luwian. 

Quite a different case is presented by the sign <INFRA>/<ka>, allegedly 
derived from the Hittite Aatta ‘below, under’. The sign is not attested with 
the phonetic value /ka/ in the post-Empire corpus, i.e., in the absolute 
majority of the extant Luwian texts, where another sign <ka> is used in this 
phonetic function instead. Moreover, graphically the late sign <INFRA> 
looks somewhat distinct from the Empire Period <INFRA>. Although the 
connection between two signs can nevertheless be traced, in late texts 
<INFRA> is always positioned more or less vertically, in contrast with the 
horizontal arrangement of the earlier <INFRA>. It is an untypical situa- 
tion, and one may assume that the late <INFRA> is not the direct succes- 
sor of the Empire Period sign used in the Hittite scriptoria. In any case, 
its phonetic value /ka/ is confined to Empire Period texts, and it is incor- 
rect to deduce from the fact of its possible derivation from Hitt. katta a 
general inference for the whole writing system. The phonetic value of the 
sign might be derived from the Hittite katta, but its use did not outlast the 
Empire scriptoria, while the Luwians continued to use the different <ka>. 
It would thus be the exception that proves the rule. In fact, there is also 
another possible explanation, since the reading of an ideogram for ‘below’ 
as /katta/ (vel sim) is not confined to Hittite (see below). 

With the dismissal from the analysis of the cases of <kar> < karzan-, 
<pa> <« pattar-, <sa> « sasa- and <ka> < katta, there remain three signs, 
which, according to I. Yakubovich, can be derived only from Hittite: 
<CAPERE>/<ta> < da- ‘take’ (in contrast with Luw. la(la)- ‘id.’), <4>/<mi> 
<« miwa ‘four’ (in contrast with Luw. mawa-), <PES>/<ti> < tiya-, ‘walk, 
step’ (no obvious Luwian cognate, suggested comparison with Luw. ta-, 
‘stand, step’). The second case can be immediately dismissed on the 


bullae. The sign on SBo I 110 and 112 is misrecognized: in fact one has <tala/i> (in the name 
of Talmi-Tessob) there. 

159 Cf. Hawkins 2000: 31. Especially revealing is the example of SULTANHAN §32, 
where the name of Karkamis is written as with <kat+ra/i> (ka+ra/i-mi-si-za- (DEUS)ku- 
AVIS-pa-pa- ‘Karkamissean Kubaba’). Apparently the same city is also meant in ASSUR let- 
ter A §6 by ka+ra/i-mi-sa(URBS). The only exception was, probably, Karkamis-influenced 
Malatya, where the sign is sporadically attested in the writing of the same Karkamis and 
Karhuha (GURUN §1b and MALTYA 13). In Syria and Karkamis itself not all the lexemes 
containing cluster /kar/ were written with *315 (e.g., (DEUS)ka+ra/i-hu-ha- (CEKKE §24), 
ti-si-katra/i-ti- (KARKAMIS A7 §10), (DEUS)ni-ka+ra/i-wa/i- (KARKAMIS A6 §31). 
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grounds already addressed above (see the discussion of KOCAOGUZ): the 
Empire Period phonetic value of the sign <mi> was in fact <ma/i>. As for 
the remaining two cases, while it is hard to propose a ready explanation 
on the basis of the known Luwian lexica, these are not so hopeless, and 
there is no compelling necessity to adduce Hittite for an explanation. As 
for <PES>/<ti>, the comparison with Luw. ta-, ‘stand, step’ is not cogent, 
since this verb is rendered in HLuw. by the ideogram <CRUS> and not 
<PES>. Consequently, ta- is not the etymological equivalent of Hitt. tiya- 
in Luwian. It may be that a stem corresponding to Hitt. tiya- has simply 
not yet been attested in Luwian, or attested and not recognized.!®° Lastly, 
a derivation of <ti> from the verb ‘walk, step’ is not the only imaginable 
possibility. 

The case of CAPERE/<ta> is even more ambiguous. Even now it is not 
completely clear which function the sign CAPERE/<ta> plays in such 
writings as, e.g., KARKAMIS Alla §27 CAPERE-ti-i, the ideographic or the 
phonetic one. Taking into consideration the CLuw. material, in which 
only the forms /a- and lala- are attested, and such HLuw. writings as 
(“CAPERE” )la-la- (e.g., MARAS 1 §10) or fa-la- in YALBURT Block 12 §1, 
there are good grounds to postulate that the realization of the stem with 
the liquid was the rule in the attested dielects of Luwian. But on the other 
hand, although the phenomenon of variation between dentals d/l/r is well 
documented only for the late dialects, there are good grounds to assume 
early occurrences of this phenomenon as well (cf. the discussion above of 
SURATKAYA graffito 2). The stem /a- itself may serve as an illustration, 
since, if we acknowledge the etymological connection of Hitt. da- and 
Luwian /a-, we have to assume that the development *da->la- took place 
at some point in Luwian. It is then quite conceivable that some dialects of 
Luwian could retain the original dental realization of the first consonant. 
Thus, the phonetic value of the sign CAPERE /da/ can be explained not 
as derived from the Hittite stem, but rather as originating in a different 
dialect of Luwian proper (or Luwic). 

Thus, a closer examination of the examples demonstrates that it 
is ultimately not necessary to resort to Hittite for the explanation of 
those few syllabic values that are not immediately explainable from the 
attested Luwian. The hypothesis that posits the influence of Hittite on 


160 One might perhaps wonder about the rarely attested verb PES,.PES,(-)td- (e.g., in 
ALEPPO 2). However, there is no certainty that we have the full phonetic from of the 
stem. 
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the hieroglyphic system and the invention of this system in Hattusa is 
based on quite a shaky foundation. Furthermore, there are several serious 
inconsistencies inherent in the hypothesis. First of all it remains unclear 
why, if the script had been invented in Hattusa, the very hub of the Hit- 
tite universe, it was arguably never used for writing down Hittite texts.16! 
Why bother to invent a script allegedly on the basis of two languages, and 
never apply it to one of them? The second major problem arises from the 
assumption that a script (i.e., hieroglyphic) could be invented somewhere 
where another script (i.e., cuneiform) had already been long established. 
To work out a new script was probably not so difficult, but a necessary pre- 
requisite is that one must have a real need for it. Adducing some ‘national- 
istic concerns’ as an explanation!® hardly resolves the problem. Why then 
did not the Hittites, from the same ‘nationalistic concerns’, write Hittite 
when writing in hieroglyphs? Or why did they still rely so heavily on the 
script of Mesopotamian foreigners that 99% of the written material found 
in Hattusa is written in it? The extant evidence suggests quite a differ- 
ent scenario. It seems that the Hittite elite adopted the use of the script 
somewhere from the Luwians together with their language and tried to 
make use of it rather superficially, only when using the Luwian language, 
probably with only very sporadic attempts to apply it to Hittite, as in 
the case of writing down Hittite personal names.!® The Hittite scribes 
were apparently fully content with the cuneiform script they had, since, 
despite some minor inconveniences, this script is a much more versatile 
means of representing a language than hieroglyphs (at least according to 
our present level of understanding it). 

The last point addressed appears to be very important and, in my opin- 
ion, has to be taken as one of the major theoretical premises in the search 
for the region where the hieroglyphic script originated from: the script 


161 The question of the language of the first hieroglyphic texts remains a purely specula- 
tive one. The point should be made again that, without any exception, all known inter- 
pretable hieroglyphic texts are written in Luwian (if one doesn’t include among the ‘texts’ 
the writing down of Urartian units of measure on ALTINTEPE pithoi). But if one accepts 
the idea that the hieroglyphic script had been created in a bilingual Hittite-Luwian milieu 
for writing both Luwian and Hittite, then one has to explain another paradox: why did 
the Hittites cease writing hieroglyphs? Is it conceivable that a script created especially for 
fixing Hittite (alongside with Luwian) texts was abandoned, while a borrowed script, in 
some respects not very convenient for representing Hittite phonetics, was actively used 
right up to the disappearance of the language? 

162 Yakubovich 2010: 295f. 

163 As, e.g., in the case of Suppiluliuma, when the Hittite stem suppi- is written with the 
sign PURUS, generally used for the Luwian stem with the same meaning kumma/i-. 
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must have been invented somewhere in Anatolia, where the cuneiform 
script was unknown and where there existed a real need for a script par 
excellence. Cilicia, seen by G. Neumann as a possible place of the inven- 
tion of the Anatolian hieroglyphs, hardly meets this requirement. Even 
though we do not know all the details of the process, Cilicia, lying much 
closer to Syria, should have become acquainted with cuneiform script 
quite early, probably even earlier than central Anatolia. The regions which 
seem much more appropriate are those further west both of the Halys 
bend and the southern cultural centers of Kizzuwadna where the influ- 
ence of cuneiform cultures was not felt any more. It could be as much 
the western parts of central Anatolia as western Anatolia proper, conjec- 
tured as the birth-place of Anatolian hieroglyphs by D. Hawkins, as noted 
above. Even if it is rather difficult to demonstrate the ‘Aegean links’ of the 
script presumed by D. Hawkins, there are also some other general indica- 
tions favoring this idea. The central part of western Anatolia possessed a 
rather high number of developed cultural centers, such as Beycesultan, 
the Bronze Age Miletus or Ephesus, to name only the most prominent 
ones. One can hardly imagine that these centers could manage without 
a writing system, while both to the west in the Aegean and to the east in 
the eastern parts of Anatolia such systems were in use. Nor is it possible 
to assume that the kings of Arzawa in the first half of 14th c. BC, such 
as Kubanta-K(u)runta or Tarhuntaradu who conducted diplomatic cor- 
respondence with Nimuaria (Amenophis III), could rule their extensive 
territories without an effective means of recording information. 

But what is much more significant is that, with the revision of the writ- 
ten material from western Anatolia undertaken above, these theoretical 
considerations can be to a degree substantiated. The hieroglyphic script 
was indeed used in western Anatolia. Moreover, the script was not brought 
from outside by the Hittites, as generally thought, but reflects a vernacular 
scribal tradition. Nothing can be said about the age of this tradition. Even 
if all the inscriptions found so far belong to 13th c. BC (which is doubtful 
at least in the case of some graffiti of SURATKAYA), this does not mean 
that the scribal tradition emerged here not earlier than 1300 BC. Poten- 
tially, this tradition can be quite old. Consequently, it is not excluded that 
we have in this scarce material from western Anatolia the late vestiges of 
the most original hieroglyphic writing tradition of Anatolia. Furthermore, 
one can point to some more specific evidence, which would be consistent 
with this hypothesis. 

This evidence concerns the issue of the possible derivation of those 
syllabic sign values which cannot be immediately explained from known 
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Luwian dialects. As noted above, Hittite is not the only language in which 
INFRA can be read as katta. The other such language is Lydian, in which 
the preverb kat- can be assuredly interpreted as ‘under’, being etymologi- 
cally connected with Hitt. Aatta and Greek xat&.!4 Even leaving aside quite 
questionable hypothesis claiming the development of the name Lydia from 
the Bronze Age Luwiya (through the forms like *Luyya->*Ludda-),!© the 
location of the homeland of the pre-Lydians either in Maionia or in Mysia 
would be in good agreement with the west Anatolian hypothesis of the 
origin of the hieroglyphic script. Unfortunately, present limitations in our 
knowledge of Lydian means that there is no possibility of developing this 
idea further. Neither a verb ‘walk, step’ nor the verb ‘take’ have been so far 
recognized in Lydian. However, taking into consideration some important 
isoglosses which connect Hittite and Lydian (besides the aforementioned 
katta/kat- vs. Luw. zanda/annan, examples are Hitt. siu- and Lyd. ciw- vs. 
Luw. massana/i- ‘deity, god’, Hitt. *kuinna- and Lyd. kana- vs. Luw. wana/i- 
‘woman’), it is quite possible that forms comparable with both Hitt. tiya- 
and da- were present in Lydian as well. Thus, one can tentatively formulate 
a hypothesis that the syllabic values of some hieroglyphic signs that defy 
immediate explanation from Luwian are due to the influence of the west 
Anatolian linguistic background of the script. 


APPENDIX 1: THE DIVINE ‘GREAT QUEEN’ OF ARZAWA 


For some time before the KARAKUYU-TORBALI inscription came to my atten- 
tion I had been working on collecting material to interpret the lexical elements 
comprising west Anatolian personal names. One of these elements is kubanta-, 
figuring in Kubanta-K(u)runtiya-, the well-known name of two kings of Arzawa 
and Mira.!©¢ In a recently published text from Ortakdy,'®” alongside a new attes- 
tation of the same name, there appears another name containing this element: 
Kubanta-zalma. This name is somewhat more suggestive for a possible meaning 
of kubanta- than Kubanta-K(u)runtiya is. As established already by O. Carruba 
and E. Laroche, the element zalma, corresponding to the Sumerogram PAP, 
can be interpreted as ‘protection, shield’. Besides Kubanta-zalma, the following 
names containing this element are attested:!6° Tarhu(nta)-zalma (cun. PU-zalma 
and TONITRUS-Au-za+ra/i-ma in EGREK §1), Nani-zalma (1DOMINUS-ni-za+ra/i- 
ma- in KULULU lead strip 1 §5, 29), Iyarra-zalma (Iyarra-PAP-a-), Huha-zalma, 


164 Gusmani 1964 and 1980: s.v. with further literature. 
165 Beekes 2003; Gérard 2004; Widmer 2004. 

166 Attestations in Laroche 1966: s.v. Kupanta-PKAL. 
167 Siiel 2001. 

168 Partly discussed in Neumann 1976: 139ff. 
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E.GAL.PAP-ma-, Huliya-zalma-nu-.® It is noteworthy that in all cases, besides 
the unclear Huliya-zalma-nu- and E.GAL.PAP-ma- ‘palace-protection’, the first 
part of all the names contains an animate noun: either the name of a deity (Tar- 
hunta and Yarri) or the nouns ‘lord’ and ‘ancestor’. With fair probability one may 
assume the same for the name Kubanta-zalma and consider kubanta- either as 
the name of a deity or the designation of a person. Kubanta-K(u)runtiya, the first 
name cited that contains the element, tends to favour the first alternative, finding 
structural counterpartsin Sauska-K(u)runtiya (Sd-us-ka-CERVUS, or PLIS-PKAL),170 
Santa-K(u)runtiya (Santa-PKAL) and, probably, Tiwada-K(u)runt(iy)a (SOL-CER- 
VUS,-ta or SOL-ta-CERVUS,),!7 which apparently have to be interpreted as ‘DN 
is (my) Tutelary Deity’. Thus, although the extant evidence is rather scarce and 
ambiguous, there are some reasons to postulate tentatively a Bronze Age west 
Anatolian deity Kubanta. 

Now, this assumption obtains some support in the discovery of [(DEUS) ]ATu1- 
[...] MAGNUS.DOMINA, which is attested after Tarhunta on the KARAKUYU- 
TORBALI monument, belonging most probably to 1250-1150 B.C. As noted, at this 
time it would be odd to encounter in western Anatolia Kubaba, originally a north 
Syrian deity, or Kybele, a Phrygian goddess. But Kubanta would fit perfectly, both 
in terms of geography and time. Moreover, the title MAGNUS.DOMINA, ‘Great 
Queen’, is well suited to the fact of her appearance in the compound names of 
west Anatolian kings, which presupposes her high position in the pantheon. 

If ‘Kubanta’ is indeed the name of a goddess, its meaning and etymology may 
provide a clue about the character of the deity. One may analyze the word as 
containing the suffix -nt-, also found in other names of Anatolian deities of Indo- 
European origin, such as Tarhunta (< tarhu(wa)- ‘overpower, conquer’)!”? and, 
quite probably, Santa (< sai- ‘to be angry’).!”4 The suffix apparently represents a 


169 For cun. attestations s. corresponding entries in Laroche 1966. The last name is 
attested again in the new text from Ortakdy (Siiel 2001). 

170 Tn addition to attestations listed in Laroche 1966: s.v. *Sau’ka-PKAL with Suppl. 
1144, the name has shown up on numerous seal impressions from Nisantepe, see Herbordt 
2005: Kat. 373-381. 

171 SBo II 191. 

172 However, in view of the attested LUGAL-PKAL, ‘King-Tutelary Deity’ (i.e. ‘Tutelary 
Deity of the king’ or ‘Tutelary Deity is the king’, attestations in Laroche 1966: 224), the 
alternative that kubanta- is a designation of a person cannot be completely excluded. For 
a list of elements which can appear with K(u)runtiya/PKAL, s. Laroche 1966: 290. These 
can mostly be interpreted as ‘Tutelary Deity of...’, e.g., Hattusa-PKAL, ‘Tutelary Deity of 
Hatti’, Kursa-PKAL, ‘Tutelary Deity of the Hunting Bag’, Kuwalana-PKAL, ‘Tutelary Deity of 
the army’, Sarpa-PKAL, ‘Tutelary Deity of the mount Sarpa’, etc. 

173 Hutter in Melchert et al. 2003: 220f. with further literature. 

174 Tbid.: 228. From the synchronic point of view the name of the Stag-God K(u)runtiya 
may also be ascribed to the same morphological type. But, in all probability, the name of 
the god contains not a verbal stem, but a substantive, connected with the PIE stem for 
‘horn’ *ker-h,-, cf. Melchert 1994: 256 and Collins 2003: 80f. Thus, the suffix -nt- has a dif- 
ferent origin and probably represents the result of contraction of -want- after -u- (*k(u)ru- 
want-iya->k(u)runt-iya-). In any case, the synchronic morphological conformity between 
the names of Tarhunta, Santa, K(u)runtiya and Kubanta is striking. Cf. finally also the 
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reflex of the common PIE participle-building suffix. The extracted stem kub- is 
well attested and means ‘to premeditate, plan, plot, conspire, scheme, etc.’! 
The stem is found in Hittite texts, but generally with a glossenkeil, so that there 
are good grounds to postulate it as a Luwian stem. Thus, the name of the god- 
dess may be interpreted as ‘premeditating, plot-hatching, intrigue-weaving, 
crafty’. Such a name would hardly suit to the rather calm and stately nature 
of a Mother-Goddess or a goddess of the household, patroness and protectress. 
The name rather suggests associations with the insidious and crafty nature of a 
‘Love-and-War Goddess’ of the type of Mesopotamian I8tar or Hurrian Sauska. 
On the other hand, the proposed interpretation of the name Kubanta brings 
to mind the strikingly close epithets characterizing Aphrodite in archaic Greek 
lyrics: SoAomAdxa (fem.), ‘weaving wiles’, in the famous poem of Sappho (Sapph. 
frl.2)!76 and SoAduytic (v.l. SoAouHsys), ‘wily, guileful, crafty (of counsel)’, in a 
fragment of Simonides.!””7 However, it would be precarious to narrow the func- 
tion of Kubanta only to that of a love-goddess, although this might well repre- 
sent one of the dominant features of her character. 

On the other hand, etymological considerations are not the only means to 
shed light on the nature of Kubanta. Another way is to consider later cults in the 
region. Only some 40 km to the south of the spot where KARAKUYU-TORBALI 
was found was the temple, famous in the whole antique world, of another Great 
Goddess, identified by Greeks as Artemis, the lady of Ephesus. The possibility thus 
arises of seeing in Kubanta, the Great Queen, a direct predecessor of this deity. 
Unfortunately, in spite of the long period of extensive and accurate archaeologi- 
cal investigation of the temple of Artemis,!”® we have little precise information on 
the nature of this goddess. However, one thing is clear: in origin the goddess is a 
local Anatolian deity, whose cult goes back to the Bronze Age.!”° As before, the 
most valuable source of information remains the representation of the goddess, 
known from numerous antique copies. Along with controversially interpreted 
‘breasts’ of the goddess, the other most remarkable feature of these representa- 
tions is the presence of the figures of different wild animals decorating her gown. 
The latter feature clearly suggests her association with the realm of wild nature 
and is apparently responsible for her identification with Artemis. If the cult of 
Artemis in the region went back, at least partly, to the cult of Kubanta, the Great 
Queen, then we could tentatively suppose the presence of similar features in the 
character of the latter. 


name of a deity attested in KBo 4.11 rev. 52: PAyant(i), which could be formally explained 
as a participle of the verb a-/aya- ‘do, make’. 

175 Tischler 1977-1983: s.v., Puhvel 1997: s.v., cf. Melchert 1993: s.v. The stem is found 
consistently written with simple (not doubled) labial consonant, as in the name of 
Kubanta-Kurunta, so its phonetic realization was rather /kub-/ than /kup-/. 

176 See, e.g., Page 1955: 6. 

77 See, e.g., Page 1962: N.574. 

178 See in general Bammer/Muss 1996. Numerous individual contributions could be 
found in two volumes edited by U. Muss (Muss 2001 and 2008). 

179 Discussion in Morris 2001, cf. further Hutter in Melchert et al. 2003: 268f. 
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The connection of the Ephesian Artemis with the realm of wild nature is in no 
way inconsistent with the tentative identification of Kubanta as a more or less 
close west Anatolian counterpart to such deities as Sau’ka or [8tar. In fact Sauska, 
also an Anatolian deity, is directly associated with the same sphere of wild nature 
in some of her manifestations. Thus, in SUDBURG Sauska is attested as (DEUS) 
sa-us-ka *463, where ideogram *463 has to be interpreted as ‘open country’, Luw. 
im(ma)ra/i-, regularly appearing as the epithet of another deity who is firmly 
associated with the realm of wild nature: K(u)runtiya (CERVUS,).!8° (DEUS)sa- 
us-ka *463 (/sauska imar(ra)ssi-/) corresponds to PSau&ka/PISTAR (SA) LIL in 
cuneiform.!®! Thus, it appears that in various parts of Anatolia the spheres of 
wild nature and the sphere of fertility and sex were intricately connected, which 
is hardly a great surprise. Curiously enough, in the light of this observation the 
west Anatolian name Kubanta-K(u)runta turns out to be an exact ‘translation’ of 
the east Anatolian Sauska-K(u)runta. 

As for the connection of the name Kubanta with Kybele or Kubaba, there is 
little to be said. Although the phonetic correspondence is striking, there is hardly 
any possibility of giving a convincing explanation of the differences in the word’s 
auslaut, even in the case of Kubanta/Kybele, in which a connection seems pos- 
sible.182 Adducing the Anatolian stem kub- hardly makes any sense in the case of 
Kybele, which is, strictly speaking, not a name, but an epithet (Phryg. kubileya/ 
kubeleya), used with the usual Phrygian ‘name’ of the deity Matar ‘Mother’.!83 

Lastly, a few words should be said about the possible late reflexes of the name 
Kubantaa. First, it is possible that this name is preserved as the onomastic element 
in a Pisidian name Kovadamtucs. The name can be analysed as Kovada-mic. The 
second part corresponds to Lyk. -bijemi in Natrbbijemi and to Luw. *-piyamma/i- 
‘given’, which defines the first part as a deity’s name.'84 Given frequently observed 
in west-anatolian substrat languages tendency to assibilation of /b/ (cf. below), a 
development kubanta>*kufanta>*ku(w)anta is quite thinkable, as is the change 
-nt->-d-. 

On the other hand, there is a possibility that the name of Kubanta was pre- 
served in Lydian. In R. Gusmani’s 1964 Lydian dictionary one finds an entry 
kufad- (kufada-(?)), with a single attestation in text 4a, 4. From the context of 
its attestation the word can be unequivocally interpreted as the name of a deity. 
However, in the additional 1980 volume of the dictionary, in place of kufad- 
one finds amended kufaw-, which R. Gusmani considered as a Lyd. reflex of the 
name Kubaba, an alternative form, kuwaw-, having been discovered several years 


180 Cf. Hawkins 2004. 

181 Attestations in van Gessel 1998: 935ff. 

182 The attempt by M. Munn (Munn 2008) to derive Kybele from Kubaba looks uncon- 
vincing, both on phonological and on semantic grounds. The postulation of a number 
of transitional forms (*kubabli/*kuwawli>*kuballi>*kubelli>kubileya) is quite speculative 
(first of all: why not *kubabali?), and it remains obscure why the Phrygian goddess should 
be called ‘the Mother of the place of Kubaba’. 

183 Roller 1999: 65ff. with further references. 

184 Cf. Neumann 2003, 276 and Zgusta 1964, §713-3. 
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before (text 72).!85 Indeed, in the light of the attested presence of the cult of 
Kv6yby in Sardis (Herodotus V, 102) such a re-reading of the name of the deity 
seemed to be fully justified. With the discovery of a local deity with a similar 
name there now appears an (at least theoretical) alternative. 

In fact, just as in the first attestation in 4a, 4, in the second text (72), the letter 
rendering the last consonant of the word is damaged and in view of closeness 
of the Lyd. letters d and w, both alternative restorations are equally possible.1®° 
However, although phonetically a development Kubanta>Kubad(a) is theo- 
retically conceivable, it is not easily explained in Lydian. Loss of the nasal is 
attested in Lydian, e.g., ét-<*endo- or, less certainly, the suffix -ét-<-*(a)nt- (e.g., 
in sfardét(t)-<sfarda-),!®’ but, firstly, it does not lead to voicing of the following 
consonant (the opposite, if anything) and, secondly, it leaves a reflex in the pre- 
ceding vowel (nasalization).!8° The form of the DN Santa attested in the same 
text (4a, 3: santas), having, as noted above, the same morphology as Kubanta, 
speaks clearly against such a development. One more indirect argument against 
the preservation of the name Kubanta in Lydian would be the appearance, in 
the second part of the same text, of Artemis (4b, 5: artymu=k). In the latter there 
are good grounds to see Artemis of Ephesus who might have been identified in 
later times with Kubanta, as noted above. However, on the other hand, it might 
be hypothesized that the name kufad had already been borrowed into Lydian 
without nasalization, e.g., from Pisidian, in which it was probably still preserved 
or from some other source (e.g., from Carian). Alternatively, already in the Bronze 
Age there could exist a variant of the name without nasalization (Hittite trans- 
mission of the Kubanta-names can reflect forms only in one particular region) 
and then the way of development of *Kubata/*Kubada in Lydian should have 
been different from Santa>sdnta. In sum, until some new and clearer material 
conceming kufad-/kufaw- in Lydian will come to light the question of the preser- 
vation of the name Kubanta in Lydian remains open. 


APPENDIX 2: THE READING OF THE TITLE *109.*285 ‘HUNTER’ 


Above, in the discussion of the author’s name on the KOCAOGUZ stela, the ele- 
ment rendering the second part of his name has been dissociated from the usual 
combination *109.*285, attested as a title, and read as CANIS.ZU(WA), which 
in turn enabled a phonetic interpretation of this element as corresponding to 


185 Refs. in Gusmani 1980. 

186 For text 64, see the drawing in Gusmani 1975: Fig. 13. 

187 Cf. Gérard 2005: 68, 72, 89. 

188 Cf., however, the considerations of I. Yakubovich, who argued the development of 
Lyd. preverb da- from PA *endo-, alternatively explaining Lyd. éf- as cognate with Lyk. 
éti ‘down’ (Yakubovich 2005: esp. 79ff.). This explanation looks at least as possible as the 
traditional interpretation ét-<*endo-. However, even if right, the development da-<*endo- 
would hardly help to explain the presumable *kufad<kubanta, since the former takes place 
in the initial cluster affected by the loss of vowel (aphaeresis): “and->*nd->*"d->d(>0). 
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cun. Zunauli. However, as noted, the structural similarity of these two combina- 
tions is evident, and one may ask whether they do not nevertheless represent the 
same thing and whether the difference in the rendering of animal heads is not 
merely graphic, being one more reflection of the stela’s very peculiar style. Now, 
the question can be addressed with the phonetic reading of CANIS.ZU(WA) we 
obtained presupposed. 

The combination *109.*285 has been treated recently twice. First, in an article 
dealing with hunting themes in HLuw. inscriptions, D. Hawkins adduced good 
arguments to see in it a title connected in some way with the sphere of wild 
nature and its god K(u)runtiya.!®° In view of this, probably the simplest, but 
not the only possible, interpretation of this ‘title’ would be ‘hunter’. D. Hawk- 
ins also proposed a tentative interpretation of both signs. He rejected the old, 
purely conventional, reading of the first sign as <VITELLUS> ‘calf’ and instead 
proposed to see in it a depiction of the head of a young cervid, taking the lesser 
of two protuberances on the top of the head for a pedicle, the knob from which 
the antlers of cervids grow. Accordingly, the transcription <CERVUS,> has been 
proposed for the sign. The second sign of the combination D. Hawkins also 
interpreted ideographically, as depicting a kind of projectile, <[ACULUMs>. Fol- 
lowing the general line of D. Hawkins’s interpretation, Zs. Simon subsequently 
suggested a phonetic reading of it.!9° Taking the second element of the combina- 
tion phonetically as <zu(wa)>, he associated the title with the word s(u)wanis 
(= zuwani-) literarily ‘dog’, which in his opinion represents a title as well. As for 
the sign *109, he stated with good reason that the connection with a ‘cervid’ looks 
as unconvincing as the former identification with ‘calf’. 

There are good grounds for accepting the phonetic (rather than ideographic) 
interpretation of the second sign as <zu(wa)>, since, as already discussed in the 
case of CANIS.ZU(WA), the practice when the second sing in a combination pho- 
netically hints on the initial syllable of the lexeme hidden by the first sign (ideo- 
gram) is well attested for the Empire Period.!*! Secondly, there is a relevant point 
in the association of ‘hunter’ with ‘dog’ on the lexical level, implicitly present in 
Zs. Simon’s article, since such an association lies in the nature of things and has 
parallels in, e.g., Greek xuvyyétye lit. ‘dog-driver’. It is noteworthy that the use of 
dogs in the hunt as early as the Empire Period is confirmed by representations 
on the reliefs.9? However, the proposed reading as s(w)wanis runs into difficul- 
ties. The word is in fact not securely attested as a title. In the passage which 
Zs. Simon cites as the source of the idea,!93 F. Starke tentatively mentions the 
possibility of considering the name of several Cilician rulers Uvéweot, as their 


189 Hawkins 2006: 58ff,, esp. 59. 

190 Simon 2008. 

191 Moreover, if the *285 is interpreted ideographically as <[ACULUMs, then the first 
sign turns out to be simply superfluous, since a ‘projectile’ makes a clear enough connec- 
tion with ‘hunting’. 

192 See the representation of dogs in the lion hunt scene on one of the reliefs on the 
Sphinx Gate in Alaca Héyiik (see, e.g., Akurgal 1962: 113f.). Cf. further similar scenes on 
MALATYA 1 and MALATYA 3 (Hawkins 2000: pl. 155f.). 

193 Starke 1995: 120, fn. 242; Simon 2008: 20. 
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title, adducing the evidence of KARKAMIS A4a §10, where the second word in 
the combination ku-ma-wa/i+ra/i-sd-ha su-wa/i-ni-i-sa seems to represent a title. 
This interpretation is however highly doubtful. Zuwani is abundantly attested 
as a personal name, both in HLuw. and in cuneiform sources.!4 In view of the 
evidence, the sw-wa/i-né-i-sa in the passage of KARKAMIS A4a §10 has to be inter- 
preted in the same way, i.e., as the name in the gen., functioning apparently as 
the patronymic of Kumawara. Comparable writings are found elsewhere in the 
corpus, e.g., KARABURUN §3: si-pi-sa 'i-ia-sa ‘Supi, (son) of Niya’.!85 Moreover, 
the stem zuwa(n)- is in general very well attested as part of other PNs,1%° so there 
are no grounds to suspect a misunderstanding among classic authors, interpret- 
ing Uvévveots as something other than PN.!9” There is thus no reason to postulate 
a title s(w)wanis. 

Adducing the reading of CANIS.ZU( WA) one can now suggest an alternative pos- 
sibility: zunauli. Several factors point in this direction. Firstly, the lexeme is obvi- 
ously associated with dogs, as the HLuw. writing CANIS.ZU(WA) in KOCAOGUZ 
clearly suggests. Secondly, this lexeme is indeed attested as a title in cun. sources 
('“zunauli).198 Thirdly, on the morphological level it would correspond to pre- 
sumed meaning ‘hunter’ much better than zwwani-, which means simply ‘dog’. 
The word is obviously a derivative with the suffix -li-, an element which builds 
adjectives (‘pertaining to’) and is frequently found in titles and professions. More- 
over, zunauli is not derived directly from zu(wa)na- ‘dog’, but from *zunau-, which 
can be interpreted as the noun ‘hunting’ (<‘dogging’). This word, which could 
conceivably have the form *zunawa-, represents, as far one can judge, a (denomi- 
nal) derivative in -aw-/-awa-, rarely attested in Luwian. As a possible morpho- 
logical parallel one notes Lycian priinawa- ‘mausoleum, grave-house’<*parna-.199 
One may also note a group of lexemes, unfortunately mostly not yet defined, 
which demonstrate a similar morphological structure: MUNUSwasummaniyauli-, 
kalpariwalla/i-, marahsiwalla/i-, mallitiwalla/i-, unatiwalla/i-.2©° 


194 Besides AKPINAR the name Zuwani and Zuwana are attested on the seal impres- 
sions Herbordt 2005: Kat. 542-544 (zu(wa)-wa/i-ni/na), both having numerous parallels 
in cun. (Laroche 1966: s.v.v. and Herbordt 2005: 210f). 

195 Cf. also CEKKE §1: EGO-mi DOMINUS.SOL-wa/i+ra/i-sd sa-sa-tit+ra/i-sd wa/i-sa-mi- 
sa SERVUS-la/i ‘I am Nanatiwaras(?), the favourite servant of Sastura’. This example also 
suggests the possibility that Zuwani could also be a servant of Kumawara. 

196 Laroche 1966: nos. 1577-1591. 

197 Tn particular, this could be the Greek rendering of the attested name Zuwanza. 

198 Unfortunately, no better reference is available at present than Tischler’s Hand- 
worterbuch s.v. 

199 The same derivational type possibly also includes *hantawa- (> Lyc. xfitawa-), 
underlying Luw. *hantawati- ‘king’ (Lyc. xfitawat(i)-). The lexeme x/itawa-, being obviously 
a derivative of *x/it- ‘first’ (hant- in Luwian), is attested in Lyc. only as a verb ‘to rule’, but 
-wa- does not represent a normal suffix for building verbs. One may assume that at its base 
lies an old noun, *x/itawa-, ‘authority’ (cf. the new formation, xfitawata-), derived from 
*xnit- ‘first’, i.e., ‘first-ness’. As for other possible parallels cf. (i)yawa-, attested in HLuw. 

200 Cf. Starke 1990: 271 with fn. 919 (with a different analysis of the suffix -wa-) and 
Melchert 1993: s.v.v. Of these words, only wasummaniyauli- has the general meaning argu- 
ably similar to that of zunauli- (a title/personal designation). 
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Thus, while the absence of information about the functions of ‘“zwnauli makes 
it difficult to prove anything definitively, from the morphological point of view 
the word looks as a good candidate for ‘hunter’.?°! But, if this assumption is cor- 
rect, it must necessarily lead to the conclusion that *109 represents simply a form 
of <CANIS>. As noted, D. Hawkins’s proposed interpretation of the sign as ‘young 
cervid’ looks very doubtful, and first of all on the semantic level: what does a 
‘young cervid’ have to do with ‘hunt’? Of course, it can be a hunted animal, but 
alongside dozens of others, and an ‘adult cervid’ would be more preferable as 
game. Moreover, the general outline of the animal’s head in *109 looks very dif- 
ferent from that of a young deer.*° In the most attestations one can see that the 
muzzle of the animal is rather long and narrow (esp. on the seal of Luluwa). This 
element speaks for the identification of the animal as a canine. But by far the 
most careful representation is found on KARAKUYU stela (Fig. 16). If one ignores 
the top part of the head, it can be seen that its profile with long, slightly pointed 
muzzle corresponds well to the profile of a dog’s head. The two protuberances in 
the upper part can then represent nothing other than the two ears of the animal 
laid back, the smaller being the ear turned from the onlooker. Of course, the front 
ear seems to be rather long, but they are only slightly longer that would seem 
normal. Given the conventional character of the written sign this element would 
not seem too strange. 


Fig. 16. The sign *109 on KARAKUYU (author's drawing). 


Finally, the identification of *109 as <CANIS> ‘dog’ also gives us a natural explana- 
tion of why virtually all attestations exhibit more or less significant differences.2 
The different varieties of signs represent apparently different dog breeds. The 
example of KOCAOGUZ (as well as that of ASSUR letter b, §8) represents simply 


an extreme point of that scale. 


201 This gives an interesting explanation of PZunauli as ‘Hunter’. There is also a PN 
Zunaulti (attested in HKM 100 rev. 13), which can then be interpreted as a feminine name 
meaning ‘Huntress’, and a city Y8UZunauliya ‘Huntersburg’ (KBo 5.7 rev. 10). 

202 See the different forms of the sign in Hawkins 2006: 74f., figs. 9-11. 

203 A further variant of <CANIS>, quite different from both the KOCAOGUZ and the 
KARKUYU examples, but still easily identifiable as a dog, is represented on Herbordt 2005, 
Kat. 598 (CANIS-*398 misread as BOS.*398). One more variant of the sign <CANIS> is 
probably represented in the graffito on the spearhead from Sadberk Hanim museum (Bilgi- 
Dingol 1989). The sign is definitely not <LEO>, as proposed by the publisher (p. 31). The 
head clearly demonstrates the features of a canine and has no mane. However, the open 
mouth is untypical of other variants of <CANIS>, and the sign is not provided with a pho- 
netic complement zu(wa). In the absence of a better alternative, one could read the name 
as CANIS.VIR.ZA/I, Zu(wa)na-zidi. If it is not <CANIS>, one could theoretically suppose 
that it is an representation of a wolfs head (*walipna-). 
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GREEK (AND OUR) VIEWS ON THE KARIANS 


Alexander Herda* 
Is that all right? (Amy Winehouse, + 23.07.2011) 


l. INTRODUCTION 


When the allied Greek forces under the command of Themistocles 
retreated from the Persians after the sea battle at Cape Artemisium in 
480 BCE, Themistocles gave them a strange order, which Herodotus, ‘the 
father of history’ (Cicero, De legibus 1.5), has preserved for us in book 8, 
chapter 22. Athenian special forces were asked to engrave the following 
inscriptions on the rocks around the posts at Cape Artemisium, where the 
Ionian fleet under Persian command would anchor (Fig. 1): 


"Avdpes "Iwvec, ob moteete Sixata emt tobs MATEPAS oTPATEVOLEVOL Kal THY EMdda 
xatadovAotuevot. AMa padtota LEV TPOS NEw yiveoGe: ei Se bulv eott todto py 
Suvatov moijout, duets Se Ett xa vov ex Tod pecov yuty eecbe xai adtoi xai TAY 
Kapdv déeo0e ta ada duty motdetv: el 8é pydétepov tovtwv oldv te yiverBat, dr’ 
bm dvaynaing weCovos xatelevybe H Hote drttotacbat duis OE ev TO Eoyw, Erredv 
oupioywev, EOEAOKAKEETE, MELVYMEVOL OTL AT’ HMEwWY yeyovate xal dtl doy7Iev 
H EX8eN Tpd¢ TOV Pa&pBapov an’ buEwv Hutv yevove. 


Men of Ionia, you do wrongly to fight against the land of your fathers and 
bring slavery upon Hellas. It would be best for you to join yourselves to 
us, but if that should be impossible for you, then at least now withdraw 
from the war, and entreat the Karians to do the same as you. If neither of 
these things may be and you are fast bound by such constraint that you can- 
not rebel, yet we ask you not to use your full strength in the day of battle. 
Remember that you descend from us and that our quarrel with the barbar- 
ian was of your making in the beginning. 

(transl. A.D. Godley, slightly changed) 


* Thank the gods that we were invited by Alice and Ian, and that Ilya came along! 
I had a wonderful time in Reading, meeting wonderful people. Diether Schiirr generously 
rescued me from making too many faults and provided me with two unpublished manu- 
scripts. Olivier Henry shared his magnificent knowledge on Karia and Karian tomb archi- 
tecture with me. For correcting my English I would like to thank Vera Sichelschmidt, Ian 
and especially Naomi Carless Unwin very much! This article is devoted to the memory 
of Amy Winehouse, who escaped to the Island of the Blessed while it was being written. 
Whom the gods love die young! 
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The action of Themistocles not only provides a vivid example of the 
grade of literacy in early fifth century BCE Greece! and the art of political 
propaganda,? but also delivers a key text to my examination of the Greek 
view on, and their relationship with, the Karians. 

The Ionian contingent of 100 ships, listed by Herodotus (7.89-99) in 
the style of the Homeric catalogue of the ships (Iliad, book 2), acted in 
concert with the 70 ships of the Karian fleet. This ‘symmachia’ strongly 
calls to mind the conjoined ventures of Ionian and Karian pirates and 
mercenaries in the Levant and Egypt from the eighth century BCE on, 
which prompted Archilochus of Paros (fr. 216 West) in the mid-seventh 
century BCE to use the ethnic ‘Karian’ synonymously with ‘mercenary’.? It 
implies that both groups communicated with each other. 

Their common language will have been Ionian Greek, as is suggested 
by inscriptions written in Greek by Karians in Karia, Greece and Egypt.* 
We only have to remember the famous Greek mercenary graffito on the 
southern giant at the entrance to the temple of Ramesses II in Abu Sim- 
bel. It was inscribed in Greek by a Greek officer named Archon and a 
Karian named Pelekos / Piqo during the campaign of Psammetichus II in 
c. 591 BCE (Fig. 2).5 


1 On literacy in fifth century Athens see now: Pébarthe 2006 and Missiou 201]; see also 
the review of Missiou by T.S.F. Jim, Bryn Mawr Classical Review 2011.11.02. The scepticism 
about the spread of literacy in the fifth century BCE, formulated by several scholars, seems 
hypercritical to me. I hold literacy to be relatively widespread from Archaic times on: see 
the many law, calendar, grave and votive inscriptions and especially graffiti, found all over 
Greece and in the places where Greeks settled, e.g. Naukratis (a new, complete edition of 
the hundreds, if not more than one thousand Archaic and Classical Greek graffiti in many 
dialects from Naukratis in the British Museum is being prepared as part of a project run 
by Alan Johnston, London). 

2 Eich 2009: 338f. 

3 Vittmann 2003: 156 with n. 2. 

4 Adiego 2007: 30-128. 

5 Jeffery 1990: 354f., 358, 415 pl. 69 no. 48a; Haider 2001: 204, 212 fig. 2; Adiego 2007: 
293 with n. 22, 399; cf. Herda 2008: 43 n. 237; Herda/Sauter 2009: 78 n. 140. In the discus- 
sion following the presentation of Haider 2001: 206, F. Kammerzell remarked that the 
Karian name Pelekos / Plgo (he wrongly equates it with Peldekos / Pleq; see Herda/Sauter 
2009:78 n. 140), as well as the form of the My in the inscription, showing crossed middle 
strokes, speaks for a bilingual, native Karian scribe who would then be this Pelekos. The 
position of his name at the end of the inscription, and the strange mix of Ionic and Doric 
dialectal forms also support the assumption: in line 3 shows xatumepée Ionic psilosis, as 
it was also characteristic for Karian (see Adiego 2007: 10, 260; Herda/Sauter 2009: 55 n. 
28, 77f. n. 138, therefore the aspirata in the transcription of Haider have to be deleted)., 
also, it has the Ionic contracted o instead of the diphtong ov. On the other hand is the 
alphabet Rhodian-Doric, and the names are given in the Doric dialect: Psam(m)atichos, 
Eudamos. Another significant feature is the replacement of Omega by Omicron in line 2, 
WVoppottyot t6t, and the personal name "Apy6v in line 5. The Archaic Karian alphabet (like 
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The Late Archaic grave monument of a certain Tyr[, son of Skylax, 
found reused in the ‘Piraeus-Gate’ of the Themistoclean city wall of Ath- 
ens (Fig. 3a—b), is also remarkable. The marble base with the bilingual 
Greek-Karian inscription is partly preserved (IG J? 1344).6 To judge from 
the moulding for a plinth on top it was crowned by the statue of a grave 
kouros, with his left leg characteristically forward. The statue had been 
made by the local sculptor Aristokles, who signed his work in the last line 
of the inscription ['A]ptotoxAés én[olécev). It is astonishing not only that 
the Karian metoikos (‘metic’, non-citizen settler from abroad) with the 
Greek name Skylax (see § 6.2 with n. 139) choose for his son’s burial the 
typical Greek grave marker for a young citizen and warrior, but also that 
he decided to have a bilingual inscription, starting with a Greek epigram 
in which Tyr[...is proudly stressed as being a Kdp, ‘Karian’ (c&ua tdd¢ : 


e.g. the Attic) has a letter for long /o/, Masson sign no. 12, which is identical with Greek 
Omicron (D. Schiirr, in a letter of January 5, 2012, remarks: “Das karische O bezeichnet 
nach allen Namengleichungen immer langes 0, kar. Y entspricht dagegen auch gr. Omi- 
kron und ou, wie das karische e nicht nur die Form eines Eta hat, sondern auch immer gr. 
Eta entspricht—ein sehr bemerkenswerter Zug. Und ich fiihre das kar. O auf das Alphabet 
von Knidos zuriick, wo O ein Omega ist.”). The only exception where we find the Greek 
Omega in a local Karian alphabet is late Classical Kaunos. Here we can assume the influ- 
ence of the Greek koiné: Adiego 2007: 15If. C.Ka 2 (late 4th century BCE?), 154-156 C.Ka 5 
(late 4th century BCE), 214. D. Schiirr (in the same letter from January 5, 2012) doubts 
that Pelekos was a Karian. He hints at the Greek name of his father, Eudamos, and at the 
phenomenon of the exchange of names between Karian and Greek mercenaries in Egypt; 
cf. the Karian names Urskle (Adiego 2007: 47, 431 E.Me 15 Urséles in genitive, sixth century 
BCE) and Tmonks (Adiego 2007: 104, 422 E.Th 41), adopting Greek ’OpamAfc and Tipdvaé. 
But these examples only show that Karians adopted Greek names in the same way they 
adopted Egyptian ones also, not the other way round. See for example the Archaic kouros- 
basis of Tyr[, son of Skylax, in the Kerameikos of Athens, IG I? 1344. 

6 Adiego 2007: 164, 288 G 1; Duhoux 2007: 79-82 fig. 4; Piras 2009: 231 fig. 2; Adiego 
2010: 153f. fig. 4. For the find spot see Threpsiades 1953: 63-65 figs. 1-2; Vanderpool 1954: 
231, 233 fig. A. On the Themistoclean wall, especially the Piraeic gate: Theocharaki 2011: 
106f. fig. 13 (Th 108). On the basis: Willemsen 1963: 125-129 no. 6 fig. 2 pl. 63, 1-2; 64, 
1. On the Inscription: Masson 1977: 94 pl. 1 (good photo of the squeeze); Duhoux 2007: 
79-82 fig. 4. In Adiego 2007: 164 G 1 there is an error in the Greek text line 1: it must be 
gua T68e : Tup[.... Another error is in the Karian text line 3: the name of the dead, if it is 
complete at all, has to be in the genitive, it must be Tur[s or something similar. There is 
actually some space on the right side, which is now broken off. Besides the genitive-ending 
of the name, the name of the father, Skylax (for Skylax see below n. 139), is missing. In 
line 2 of the Greek text, the last four letters of the father’s name in genitive (XxVA[axo<), 
are missing. In the fourth and last line there are six letters missing from the artist’s signa- 
ture (ém[oiecev), not three, as Adiego 2007: 164 and Adiego 2010: 154 has it. The Greek in 
line 1 has then to be completed as genitive Tug[o, or more probably Tve[t. Meier-Briigger 
1979: 87f. alternatively proposed Tug[dvvo, Tug[tato or Tug[dvoc. A short name is preferred 
as the patronym is to be expected at the end of Karian line 3. Other possible names are 
Tyres, Tyronidas etc. Adiego gives the correct readings of line 1 and 3 in Adiego 2007: 288 
and in Adiego 2010: 154. 
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Tu[...| Kapdg t6 LxvA[axoc]). The third line in Karian (sas : san Tur[...) 
is a literal translation of the Greek first line (cua tode : Tup|...).” 

The confiscation decree of 400 BCE from Halikarnassos is another well- 
known example. It names several Karians but is written in the East Ionian 
Dialect (SGDI 5727), as are nearly all other inscriptions from Karia of the 
Classical period.’ We also have to remind ourselves that Herodotus was 
a native of Halikarnassos, a mixed settlement of Dorian Greeks, Leleges 
and Karians.° Part of his family was Karian, for instance his father Lyxes 
or his uncle Panyassis. His mother, on the other hand, seems to have been 
of Greek origin, at least judging from her name, Dryo.!° Nevertheless, 
Herodotus wrote his Histories in the Ionian dialect as appropriate to the 
literary genre, invented by Hekataios of Miletos. Therefore we may call 
Herodotus an ‘Ionised Dorian of Karian offspring’." Again, we find that 
the Ionians and Karians are close to each other, this time in an ostensibly 


7 Duhoux 2007: 79-82; Adiego 2010: 153f. For the self-designation as ‘Karian’ compare 
also the unique early Classical (c. 475-450 BCE) gravestone in the form of a three-sided 
pyramid for a Karian girl in the Milesian colony Sinope, erected by her father: Clairmont 
1970: 33-37 no. 10 pl. 36. The purely Greek grave epigram runs around all sides of the 
pyramid. The first part crowns a relief with the typical depiction of the dead as a married 
Greek women, sitting on a chair, wearing a veil and with a female servant holding a mir- 
ror in front of her: Téd¢ | cHua | Pvya-|ted¢ | N&Svog | T6 Kapdg ut, “I (that stand here) am 
the grave marker of the daughter of Nadys, the Karian”. For the Karian name Nadys see 
Bliimel 1992: 19. 

8 Bresson 2009: 111, 116-120. 

%° Compare now the Hellenistic so-called Salmakis epigram, dealing with the founda- 
tion history of Halikarnassos: Isager/Pedersen 2004; Gagné 2006. 

10 Suidas s.v. Herodotus. His mother’s name Dryo is obviously a Greek name, derived 
from drys, ‘oak’. The same is true for the name of his brother, Theodoros. On the father’s 
Karian name Lyxes, which also appears in the late Classical confiscation decree from 
Halikarnassos (SGDI 5727, a28; d37), see Bliimel 1992: 18 with n. 61. The name appears as 
lu-uk-Su in a cuneiform text of the seventh year of Darius I (c. 515 BCE) from Babylonian 
Borsippa: BRM I 71; cf. Eilers 1935: 207; Schmitt 1976-1980: 424; Waerzeggers 2006: 2, 
14-16 no. 9 Obv. 7 Yu-uk-Su “kar-sa-a-a (‘Luk&u the Karian’). In Egypt it is attested in sixth 
century BCE Thebes (Adiego 2007: 104, 379f. E.Th 35 Lykse) and probably also in contem- 
porary Memphis (Adiego 2007: 66f, 379 f. EMe 43 a Lyksig in genitive). 

N Jacoby 1913: 211 named him a ‘dorisierter Karer’ (‘Dorianised Karian’) and ‘einen 
karischen Griechen’ (‘a Karian Greek’): ibid. 212. The story, given in Byzantine Tzetzes 
(Historiarum variarum chiliades 1.19), records that Herodotus spent part of his childhood 
on the Ionian island of Samos, where he is said to have learned the Ionian Greek dialect; 
however, this may be a late construct, because he could have learned his Ionian Greek 
in his hometown Halikarnassos: Burn 1972: 11. More reliable is the information in Suidas 
s.v. Herodotus (5.536 Adler) that Herodotus started writing his histories on Samos after 
he was exiled from Halikarnassos by the tyrant Lygdamis in his later years as an adult; cf. 
Jacoby 1913: 216-224. However Irwin 2009 relates Herodotus’ interest in Samos mainly 
to his adherence to Periclean propaganda, comparing the Athenian with the Polycratean 
thalassocracy. 
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Dorian city. Is this ‘insufficient Doric nature’ the real reason for the exclu- 
sion of Halikarnassos from the Dorian Hexapolis in the late sixth century 
BCE?!? Herodotus dissents from this by telling the story of a Halikarnas- 
sian individual, who behaved inappropriately at the Pandorian festival in 
the Apollo Triopios sanctuary close to Knidos. According to Herodotus 
this incident caused the exclusion of Halikarnassos from the Hexapolis, 
although as Felix Jacoby rightly stated, this was obviously a pretense.! In 
this context, the recently found Salmakis epigram, dated to the late second 
or early first century BCE, is highly significant. It records the foundation 
story of Halikarnassos,'* which involved a migration of Athenians under 
the leadership of Kranaos. This happened in the Pre-Greek period of the 
‘Pelasgians’, long before the Dorians under Anthes of Troizen arrived.'® 


2 Gagné 2006: 21. 

13 Herodotus 1.144: A certain Agasikles from Halikarnassos took the prize, a tripod, 
from the games for Apollo Triopios back home instead of dedicating it in the Triopion; 
cf. Jacoby 1913: 211; Herda/Sauter 2009: 101 n. 300; Bresson 2009: Ill. The Triopion has 
not been found so far, but it must have been located on Cape Tekir near New Knidos 
see Bresson 1999: 93-99 with fig. 2, 1; Herda 2006b: 94-96; Bresson 2010; Bresson 2011. 
A large grave complex near New Knidos, the so-called Tripod Tomb, included two tripods 
standing on triangular shaped pillars, probably commemorating the tomb holder's victory 
in the Triopia, which took place close by. For the tomb see C. Berns in the forthcoming 
publication of his survey in the Hellenistic necropolis of New Knidos and Berns 2005: 
32-35, 43 fig. 10. 

4 Tsager/Pedersen 2004; Gagné 2006. 

15 In line 27 f. itis said that “the mighty strength of Kranaos settled noble sons of Kekrops 
in the land of holy Salmakis” (vai wv xai Kpavaoto péya a8évoc éxtia’ dpiatouc | Kexpomtdac 
tepys ev x8ovl LoaAuaxtdoc). Gagné 2006: 23 n. 109 interprets this as “the only extant men- 
tion of Ionian colonists to Halicarnassus”. He continues: “This is possibly the only ancient 
comment on Halicarnassus’ linguistic situation to appear to date, a fitting echo to the 
self-conscious use of the Ionic dialect in the poem itself.” Actually, Kranaos was not an 
‘Ionian’ but the ‘Pelasgian’ forerunner of Kekrops, the mythical founder of Athens. The 
Athenians were first called Kranaoi after him, before they took over the name Kekropidai 
from Kekrops, the first king of Athens. Only under Erechtheus did they call themselves 
‘Ionians’, a story referred to by Herodotus 8.44 (for the ‘Pelasgians’ as non-Greeks in oppo- 
sition to the Dorians as Hellenes in Herodotus see Sourvinou-Inwood 2003). This mythical 
chronology is also considered in the Salmakis epigram, lines 23-42: Kranaos settles in 
Halikarnassos-Salmakis after Athena Pallas and Bellerophon had fixed the boundaries of 
neighbouring Pedasa. This took place before Endymion came with ‘men from the land of 
Apis’ (= Egyptians?!), and, in a second step only, the Dorian Anthes from Troizen. That the 
story told in the Salmakis epigram relied on Herodotus is not least made clear by the fact 
that just after ending the foundation history of Halikarnassos with Anthes, it refers to the 
Halikarnassian Herodotus, “the prose Homer in the realm of history” (line 43: Hpeddotov 
tov meCov ev totopiatcw “Ouypov). The Atthidographers might have referred to the story, 
too; for instance Androtion, the author of Aéthis (after 346 BCE), who was an Athenian 
diplomat at the court of Maussollos c. 360 BCE (Demosthenes 24.12). In one fragment the 
Halikarnassians are mentioned (FGrHist 324 F 12 = Harding 2008: 178 no. 246). But in the 
Athenian versions the order was reversed and Kekrops became the predecessor of Kranaos: 
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To return to our first point: Herodotus’ reference to the Themistocles 
inscriptions can only be proven right or wrong by finding them. This 
might be an interesting and worthy survey-project!!® 


2. THE ‘IONIAN’ GREEKS IN ASIA MINOR 


It is vital to provide an introduction to the situation in central western 
Asia Minor prior to 700 BCE before we turn to consideration of our earliest 
Greek source mentioning the Karians, the Homeric Iliad (Fig. 4). Accord- 
ing to the famous Marmor Parium, a Hellenistic chronicle of 264/63 BCE 
(UG XII 5, 444; FGrHist 239), the first ‘Ionian’ Greeks came to Asia Minor 
under the leadership of the Athenian Neileos around 1086/5 or 1076/75 
BCE. They founded twelve cities, beginning with Miletos, the new city of 
Neileos.!” We do not know how the Hellenistic chronographers calculated 
this date. Nevertheless, the archaeological evidence proves that it is sur- 
prisingly accurate.!® 

The appearance and distribution of so-called Protogeometric pottery 
from the late eleventh century BCE onwards is one of the decisive indica- 
tors for the migration, alongside house architecture, graves, sanctuaries 
and the spread of the Greek language in Asia Minor. The Greek literary 
sources inform us that the ‘Ionian’ settlers did not only come from Attica, 


cf. Harding 2008: 30-32. One also wonders if the Pelasgians have anything to do with the 
Bronze Age forerunner of Halikarnassos, ze-pu,-ra;; see below n. 79. 

16 However, Blésel 2004: 173-185, like many other historians, doubts the authenticity of 
the story. He stresses the oral character of the text which would be “totally unique within 
the early epigraphical testimonies” and argues for a retrospective construct by Herodotus, 
aiming at repeating the Athenian propaganda for the ‘Delian League’ of the early 420s. 

17 Marmor Parium, JG XII 5, 444 ep. 27: The Ionian migration took place 133 or 123 years 
after the capture of Troy and 80 years after the return of the Heraclids. Cf. Jacoby 1904: 
151f. on the dating; Ziehen 1949: 601; Vanschoonwinkel 1991: 392-395; Herda 1998: 25 n. 
188; Lemos 2007: 3 with n. 12; Herda 2009: 28; etc. On Neileos and the Ionian migration 
see Herda 1998; Herda 2009: 28, 33-41, 91; Herda forthcoming, § 2.5. 

18 The chronological coincidence between the dates for the Ionian migration given in 
the Marmor Parium and the archaeological evidence is, in my eyes unjustifiably, rejected 
as ‘inescapable coincidence’ by Burkert 1995: 139 with n. 1. This hypercritical position 
finally leads to the assumption, e.g. by Cobet 2007: 733, that the ‘Dark Ages’ (11th-8th 
century BCE) are a ‘recollection-free period’ (‘erinnerungsfreien Zeitzone’) between the 
Heroic Age (‘spatium mythicum’) and the historical period (‘spatium historicum’). The 
ability of oral tradition to transfer and preserve any ‘historical’ knowledge is neglected. 
The ‘recollection-free period’ is instead thought to have been filled by a ‘reconstructing 
narrative’ (‘rekonstruierende Erzadhlung’) only: Cobet 2002: 389f, 400f., 405-411. 
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but from many regions of mainland Greece, including Boeotia, Euboea, 
Achaea, and Thessaly.!9 

The religious centre of Ionia was located at the Panionion, a sanctuary 
devoted to Poseidon Helikonios, whose cult originated in Mount Helikon 
in Boeotia.?° It was located at the northwestern foot of the Mykale Moun- 
tains close to the modern beach resort of Giizelcaml. The suggestion of 
locating the sanctuary on top of the mountains, as some scholars have 
recently argued, is to be rejected.”! The core of the sanctuary was formed 
by a deep natural cave, where the worshippers were probably best able 
to experience Poseidon Helikonios’ might as ‘earth-shaker’ (Homer, Iliad 
20.405: ’Evocty8wv).22 A monumental altar was erected in the Archaic 
period. A Late Classical bouleuterion for the gatherings completed the 
architectural ensemble.” This is where the members of the Ionian League 
met periodically for the festival of the Panionia from at least the late eighth 
century BCE, when the neighbouring city of Melia was destroyed by the 
other cities in the first known ‘holy war’ of Greek history.?* It has been 
convincingly argued that the Panionia formed the context for the initial 
performance of the Homeric epics, composed by only one poet (‘Homer’), 
or a group of several, competing poets.”5 


19 Herodotus 1.145-147; Pausanias 7.2.3—4; cf. Herda 2006b; Herda 2009. 

20 Herda 2006b. 

21 Lohmann 2007; Lohmann/Kalaitzoglou/Liidorf 2010. They unfortunately do not con- 
sider my counterarguments, presented in Herda 2006b and Herda 2009 which concluded 
that the Panionion was always located at the same spot near modern Giizelcamh, already 
supposed by Kleiner/Hommel/Miiller-Wiener 1964. I identify the settlement on the 
mountain top as Mykalessos/Mykale, and the temple there as the one of Zeus Mykaleus 
(cf. Scholium Homer, Iliad 2.498 Becker, Eusthatius on Homer, Iliad 2.498 p. 266.31f.). See 
now also Rumscheid 2009: 191. 

22 Herda 2006b: 52; Herda 2009: 37. For Poseidon Helikonios as ‘earth-shaker’ compare 
also Callimachus, Hymn to Delos 79-82: the nymph Melia is watching Mount Helikon in 
Boeotia, where the oldest sanctuary of Poseidon Helikonios was situated, while the moun- 
tain is shaken by an earthquake; cf. Herda 2006b: 71-72. The filial sanctuary in Helike in 
Achaia was destroyed c. 373 BCE by an earthquake and the following tsunami. They were 
sent by Poseidon Helikonios because the people of Helike und Bura, who maintained the 
sanctuary, refused to hand over sacred requisites to an Ionian delegation, which tried to 
rebuild the Panionion at Mykale Mountain, destroyed in the Persian Wars: Polybius 2.41.7; 
Diodorus Siculus 15.48.3-15, 49.1, 3; Strabo 8.7.2; Aelianus, natura animorum 11.19; Pausa- 
nias 7.24.5—6, 12-13, 7.25.4; cf. Herda 2006b: 52, 56-58. 

23 Kleiner/Hommel/Miiller-Wiener 1964: 1-77; Herda 2006b: 48-54; Herda 2009: 
37-38. 

24 Herda 2006b: 59-60, 62; Herda 2009: 39-40; Frame 2009: 544-549. 

25 Frame 2009: 551-647; West 2011: 20; Nagy 2009a: II 8 § 230-274; Herda forthcom- 
ing, § 2.5.4. 
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The process of Ionian, if not Greek, ethnogenesis was crystallized in 
these epics. The famous saying of Herodotus (2.53) that ‘Homer and 
Hesiod were the first to compose theogonies, and give the gods their epi- 
thets’ strongly supports this notion. Homer, ‘the one who fits the song 
together’, whose real name we are unaware of and who may have been 
born in Aeolian Kyme,”° actually never mentions his contemporaries, the 
‘Iron Age’ Greeks in Asia Minor. The reason is that he narrates epics of 
the Heroic Age, when the Achaioi of Mycenaean Greece fought against 
the Trojans and their allies. 

According to the chronology of myth, Homer was bound to, the Ionian 
Greeks arrived in Asia Minor only four generations after the Trojan War. 
Nevertheless, Homer at least plays with the expectations of his audience 
in the Panionion: in Iliad 20.403-406 he refers to the sacrifices of bulls for 
Poseidon on Mount Helikon in Boeotia, which form the archetype for the 
Panionian sacrifices to Poseidon Helikonios. In another passage he labels 
the Athenians as ‘Jonians with trailing chitons’ (Iliad 13.685 édxeyitwvec 
‘Idoves). This is a clear hint at Athens being the mother city of Neileos, the 
heroized founder of Miletos and leader of the Ionian Migration.?” 


3. GREEK VIEWS ON THE KARIANS 


Homer's description of the Karians of Miletos in the last part of the second 
book of the Iliad, the so-called catalogue of the Trojan allies, is remark- 
able. It is the most comprehensive description of an ally. The Karians of 
Miletos are characterised as a typical indigenous counterpart of the invad- 
ing Achaean Greeks: 


Na&otys ad Kapav yyjoato BapBapopwven, 
ot MIAntov Exov Pbipav Tt’ doo dxprtopuMov 
Matdvdpou te podg MuxdAng 7 aimewad xconver 
870 tav Lev do’ Augipayos xal Naotys nynodobyy, 
Naotys Augivayos te, Noptlovosg cyAudk téxver, 
d¢ “al ypvadv Exwv TOAEUOVS’ tev HiTE xovPY, 
VAMOS, OSE TI ol TO y’ EmNoxece AvYPOV dAEOpoV, 
OW’ Edcun OMO yEpat ToSwxEog Alaxidao 
875 ev Mota, xpvodv & AytAedc Exdmroce Saiippwy. 


26 Nagy 2009b: 288; Nagy 2009a: II 6 § 14, II 9 § 327-335 [etymology], II 6 § 11-23, 
30-41 [Kyme]. 
27 Herda 2009: 31f. with n. 20, p. 34 with n. 35; Herda forthcoming, § 2.5.2. 
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And further, Nastes led the Karians, speakers of a foreign tongue, 
who held Miletos and the mountain of Phthires, dense with leafage, 
and the streams of Maeander, and the steep peaks of Mycale. 
870 These were led by Amphimachos and Nastes, 
Nastes and Amphimachos, the noble children of Nomion. 
And he (Nastes) came to the war adorned with gold, like a girl, 
the foolish man; but his gold did not ward off baneful destruction; 
but he was slain in the river beneath the hands of the grandson of Aiakos, 
swift of foot 
875 Achilles, wise of heart, carried off the gold. 
(Translation Sourvinou-Inwood 2005:40, slightly modified) 


Homer, himself a Greek from Asia Minor, only partly narrates a ‘Homeric 
construct’: Nomion, ‘herdsman’, and his sons Nastes, ‘resident’, and Amphi- 
machos, ‘round-fighter’, rule over Miletos, the Maeander mouth, the Mycale 
Mountains and the ®61pév dpoc. All the personal names are perfectly Greek 
and therefore a retrospective invention, maybe by Homer himself, or the 
Milesian tradition he refers to. But they stress the autochthony of their 
holders. In addition, Homer labels the Karians as BapBapdgwvot, as ‘speak- 
ing in an unintelligible language’, coining the term ‘barbarian’ for the first 
time in the Greek language.?° From the beginning, this onomatopoeic term 
(compare our blabla) is associated with speaking a language foreign to the 
Greeks. Strabo, in commenting on Homer's Kapav BapBapopwvwy, refers to 
the verb xapi@etv, which, in his time, is synonymous with BapBaptfew and 
means ‘speak like a Karian’ or ‘speak (bad Greek) in a Karian manner’.”9 It 
becomes clear that for the Greeks language is one of the decisive elements 
of ethnic identity.°° 

Self-awareness and the awareness of others is an anthropological 
constant, resulting from the confrontation of individuals or groups with 
unknown foreign individuals or groups. The confrontation can be caused 
by different events or long-term processes. Among the most frequent and 
effective ones are war and migration.*! 

Nastes fights for his Trojan allies, adorned with gold ‘like a kore’, a young 
women. With this comparison Homer continues to degrade the ‘barbarian’: 
because of the absence of manliness, or rather his effeminacy, Karian 


28 Tuplin 1999: 54-57; Sourvinou-Inwood 2005: 35, 41; Gagné 2006: 20; Herda/Sauter 
2009: 56 with n. 35; Herda forthcoming, § 2.4.2. 

29 Strabo 14.2.28; cf. Bresson 2007: 224; Herda forthcoming § 2.4.2. 

30 Sherratt 2003: 231f. 

31 Cf. Burkert 1979: 24: “Achaeans fighting the non-Greek Trojans beyond the Helle- 
spont, it is a myth through which the self-consciousness of Greeks versus barbarians first 
asserts itself.” 
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Nastes is defeated and killed by Greek Achilles in the Skamandros, who 
thereafter robbed all his jewellery. 

Finally, the name Phthiron Oros, which Homer uses for the Latmos 
Mountain, modern Turkish Besparmak (‘Five Finger Mountain’) (Fig. 5), 
has a double meaning: It can be translated as ‘Pine Seeds Mountain’, or as 
‘Lice Mountain’, where ‘Lice’ could stand for the Karians settling there. 

From the beginning, the Karians are characterized in a pejorative 
manner by the Ionian Greeks, serving as ‘the hostile construction of the 
non-Greek, ‘barbarian’ other’? in the process of their own ethnogenesis. 
Whilst the Greeks are wise, courageous and just, the Karians are foolish, 
cowardly and unjust. These three opposing characterisations of Greek and 
barbarian signify the unequal relationship between Greeks and barbar- 
ians. Besides the distinction by language, they form the core of Greek self- 
perception as it can often be detected in their later literature.3+ 

Homer's story is repeated in the many local foundation myths of the 
individual Ionian cities, where the Karians are defeated and expelled. 
Therefore, this sequence can hardly be pure fantasy. Why should the 
Ionian tradition stress the indigenous Karian past of Miletos and other 
Ionian cities like Priene, Ephesos and Myous? And why did the Ionian cit- 
ies, including Athens, practise the expelling of the Kares (or Keres) as part 
of the Anthesteria-festival (Zenobios, Parisinus 4.33; Photios s.v. Ovpace 
Kapec; Suda s.v. Otpace), if this was not ritualised remembrance of a his- 
torical event??5 


32 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1906a: 636 n. 1; Herda 2006b: 73 with n. 173; Herda 2009: 
43 with n. 105. 

33 Sourvinou-Inwood 2005: 41-42. 

34 Hall 2002: 178. Cf. Aristophanes, Birds 292f,, where the Karians hide in the bushes 
of their helmets, an armour device they were famous for having invented: Herodotus 1.171 
(see below § 6.1); or the saying repeated below § 7. The Karians are the non-Greek ‘barbar- 
ians’ from Homeric times on, the late eighth century BCE. This is overlooked or ignored 
by many scholars, who conclude that “prior to the fifth century B.C.E. there is no term 
attested in Greek to designate the non-Greek world, as ‘barbarian’ would later connote” 
and “that it is extremely hard to find any sign of a homogeneous category ‘non-Greek’ 
before the fifth century”: Hall 1989: 12 cited by Gunter 2009: 52f,; cf. also Crielaard 2009: 
43, 49f., 60, 66, 71-74. 

35 Gagné 2006: 20f. with n. 94; Herda/Sauter 2009: 77 with n. 134. For the Antheste- 
ria myth compare also Herodotus 6.137, repeating a story given by Hekataios of Miletos 
(FGrHist 1 F 127), where the ‘Pelasgians’ are expelled by the Athenians from Attica to the 
islands of Lemnos and Imbros. To me this story seems to be closely connected to the Ovpate 
Kapec of the Anthesteria. The reservation of Parker 2005: 297 with n. 37 that the Pelas- 
gians but not the Karians were seen as primeval inhabitants of Attica (and that therefore 
the reading of Kdpe¢ has to be given up in favour of the alternative Kjpec) is weak- 
ened by the fact that Pelasgians, the forefathers of the ‘Ionians’ of Attica, as well as the 
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4, THE KARIANS: WHO AND WHERE? 


As we lack comprehensive texts dealing with Karian self-perception, our 
knowledge of Karian identity is relatively restricted. Most testimonies can 
be found in Greek or Karian Hellenistic authors, writing in Greek, such 
as Philippos of Theangela. Between the third and first century BCE he 
produced a history On Karians and Leleges, which is unfortunately only 
preserved in a few fragments.%° This at least points out that the Karians 
distinguished themselves from the Leleges, a people who in the Iron Age 
lived on the peninsula of Halikarnassos around the central settlement of 
Pedasa/Gokceler.3” 


Karians were both seen as ‘Pre-Greek’ inhabitants of the Greek mainland, the Aegean 
islands and western Asia Minor. Cf. Strabo 14.2.27; Sourvinou-Inwood 2003: 113 with 
n. 41; compare also the Salmakis Epigram from Halikarnassos: the ‘Pelasgian’ Kranaos, 
coming from Athens, settles in Karia even before the Karian hero Endymion and the Dori- 
ans under Anthes show up: see above § 1 with n. 9. In Homer the Karians and Pelasgians, 
together with the Leleges, are allies of Troy: Homer, Iliad 2.840—-844 (Pelasgians), 867-875 
(Karians), 10.428—429 (Leleges); cf. Herda/Sauter 2009: 65 with n. 75. It is also significant 
that Megarian tradition knew of a mythical king named Kar, son of Phoroneus, after whom 
the eastern acropolis of Megara was named Karia, and who was said to have invented 
the cult of Demeter: Pausanias 1.39.5, 1.40.6. His grave tumulus was shown at the road to 
Korinth: Pausanias 1.44.6; cf. Eitrem 1919; von Geisau 1975; Kammenhuber 1975: 119; Trav- 
los 1988: 259, 278f. figs. 348-361, Kreilinger 2007. Additionally one has also to consider the 
taking over of the ‘Karian’ chiton by the Athenian ‘Ionians’ in mythical times: Herodotus 
5.87.3-5.88.1; Thucydides 1.6; cf. Herda/Sauter 2009: 76f, Herda forthcoming, § 2.5.2. 

36 FGrHist 741 F 1-3. On Philippos, see Laqueur 1938 and F. Jacoby in FGrHist (third 
century BCE). Hornblower 1982: 88f. dates him to the third to first century BCE; cf. Bres- 
son 2007: 220 n. 42. As Philippos wrote about the impact of the Greek on the Karian 
language (FGrHist 741 F 1), he was most probably a native Karian. His Greek name can be 
explained as a borrowing from the pool of Macedonian dynastic names, spread after the 
conquest of Asia Minor by Alexander and the following rule of the Antigonids, Seleucids, 
and Ptolemies in Karia: see Piras 2010: 229-231 for Macedonian names in Mylasa and Stra- 
tonikeia. Whether Apollonios of Aphrodisias, writing a book on Karia in the early Imperial 
times (FGrHist 740), was still a ‘Karian’, has to be questioned. We do not know how ‘Kar- 
ian’ the Karians were in Roman Imperial times: see below § 5. The polis of Aphrodisias 
was a foundation of Macedonians or Rhodians in the early second century BCE, following 
a sympoliteia between the Karian forerunner of Aphrodisias, Nineuda/Nineudon(?), and 
another indigenous settlement, that of Plarasa (modern Bingeg¢, some 14 km southwest of 
Aphrodisias). Later in the first century BCE other indigenous poleis like Gordiou Teichos 
and Plyara (both locations unknown) were also integrated. Nevertheless there is a clear 
dominance of Greek names: Ratté 2010: 253-256; Chaniotis 2010. A late Archaic graffito, 
found in Aphrodisias in 1967, has recently been identified as Karian: Schiirr 2011: 161-164 
fig. 1. 

37 FGrHist 741 F 3 (= Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 6.101) is on the relationship between 
Karians and Leleges (cf. Herda/Sauter 2009: 65f. with n. 76); F 1 (= Strabo 14.2.28) is on 
the influence of Greek on Karian; cf. Herda/Sauter 2009: 55 n. 27. On the Leleges see 
Rumscheid 2009; on Pedasa/Gokceler see Diler 2009. Some scholars doubt the historicity 
of the Leleges (e.g. Bresson 2009: 112-113), but I see no convincing reasons for these 
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The most informative source is Herodotus, himself a petEoB&pRapos 
(‘semi-barbarian’) of half-Karian origin, and therefore a gthobd&pBapos 
(‘lover of foreigners’; Plutarch, Moralia 857a). In his Histories (1.171) he 
emphasizes the Karian self-perception of being indigenous to southwest- 
ern Asia Minor. The Karians believed that they had a common ancestry 
with the Lydians and Mysians via their legendary earliest king Kar, brother 
of Lydos and Mysos, sons of Atys. As a result, the Lydians and Mysians 
shared the cult of Zeus Karios in Mylasa. Only Karians, who could claim 
descent from Kar, had access to the cult, whereas people who spoke Kar- 
ian but were not of the same descent, for example the Leleges(?), were 
excluded (Herodotus 1.171.25-30).38 Behind the cults of Zeus with the 
local epicleses Karios and Labraundos?9 are hidden the local manifesta- 
tion of the main god of the Luwic pantheon, the weather and storm god 


doubts. One may equate them with the people speaking Karian, but who were not 
descendants of the mythical ‘first Karian’ Kar, and therefore excluded from the cult of Zeus 
Karios in Mylasa (cf. Herodotus 1.171.6): Paton/Myres 1896: 270. According to Philippos of 
Theangela the Leleges spoke Karian: FGrHist 741 F 1 (= Strabo 14.2.28). Additionally Hero- 
dotus 1.171 speaks of the Leleges as early Karians, living on the Aegean Islands and Crete. 
Some scholars consider the name Leleges to be ‘Proto-Hattic’, recognisable by the plural 
prefix Le- (if the singular form is /ex), cf. Burkert 1979: 132, 207 n. 25. They compare it with 
a supposed plural reduplication/suffix in Minoan Linear A: Schiirr 1976: 39 with n. 40. 

38 ‘Arodetxvdovat dé ev MvAdgotct Atog Kaptou ipdv dpyatov, tof Muaoiat pev xat Avdotar 
METEOTL WS KaCLYVYTOLOL Eodat Toto! Kapat: tov yap Avddv xat tov Mugdv Aéyovat elvan Kapdc 
aderApeots tovtoit pev Oy Eteotl, door dé Edvtes KMov eOveog oudyAwogot totor Kapot 
éyévovto, Tovtotat dé ob peta. “And they point to an ancient shrine of Karian Zeus at Mylasa, 
to which Mysians and Lydians, as brethren of the Karians (for Lydos and Mysos, they say, 
were brothers of Kar), are admitted, but not those who spoke the same language as the 
Karians but were of another people.” (Transl. A.D. Godley). The ‘another people’ referred 
to may have been the Leleges, see above n. 37. Instead, D. Schiirr (letter from January 5, 
2012) suggests that the Kaunians were excluded. Herodotus 1.172 stresses that they were 
neither Karians nor that they spoke pure Karian but adapted their language to that of the 
Karians (or the opposite way). 

39 The etymology of the epiclesis Karios is evidently dependent on the ethnonym. The 
same is obvious for the etymology of the name of the first Karian, Kar. Laubraundos is 
attested in many forms showing that it is not of Greek origin: Labraundos, Labraundeus, 
Labraundaios, Labraiundos, etc. The place name Labraunda is Luwic, meaning ‘rich in 
Labra-’, Labra- designating perhaps a kind of herb (compare Hittite /aparsa, a garden 
plant): Neumann 1988: 185, 187; Herda/Sauter 2009: 100 n. 295. The knowledge about the 
original meaning of Labraunda was forgotten already in historical times. Plutarch, ques- 
tiones graecae 45 adduces the ‘Karian’ etymology that the name comes from /abrys, the 
Lydian designation for ‘double-axe’. According to the local tradition a certain Arselis of 
Mylasa, who had helped king Gyges gaining power in Lydia (c. 680 BCE), had dedicated a 
labrys to Zeus in Labraunda, adding it to a new cult statue of the god. A Greek folk etymol- 
ogy, given in Aelianus, de natura animalium 12.30, explained the name “because he [Zeus, 
A.H.] sent down furious (/abros) and heavy rainstorms’ (transl. A.F. Scholfield). 
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Tarhunt, called Trqud- in Karian.4° The name of the Greek weather god, 
Zevc, who is sometimes also labelled ‘god father’ (Zed métyp) as leader of 
all gods, derives from the same Proto-Indo-European stem *dieu- as Hit- 
tite siu-, originally meaning ‘(sky) light’ and designating ‘god’ in general. It 
is also present in the name of the Luwian Sun-god Tiw-ad-.*! 

Linguistics can further support the Karian claim of autochthony: Karian 
is a branch of the Microasiatic/‘Anatolian’, Indo-European, ‘Luwic’ lan- 
guage-group, just as Luwian, Hittite, Lydian and Lycian, developing from 
the third millennium BCE on.*? Lycian B or ‘Milyan’ seems to be closest 
to Karian,*2 whereas the Kaunian dialect of Karian is somehow isolated. 
Its character points to a local formation after a relatively late migration 
from the Karian hinterland via the Indos valley to the remote place at the 
mouth of the river Kalbis, modern Dalyan.** Whether ‘Proto-Karian’, and 
not Luwian, was actually the dominant language of central western Asia 
Minor, e.g. in the kingdom of Arzawa and its capital Apasa-Ephesos, as 
Diether Schiirr and Ilya Yakubovich have argued, is debatable.* 

The location of the land of Karkisa or Karkiya has also to be taken into 
account. It is repeatedly mentioned in the Hittite and Egyptian sources 
from the 14th century BCE onwards and is closely related to the later Egyp- 
tian ethnonym Krs/Grs, Aramaic Krky’, Akkadian Karsa, Elamitian Kur-ka, 
Old Persian Karka, Babylonian Karsdja, and Greek Kares. All these foreign 
designations refer to the Karian self-designation as *Kark- or *Kars-.*° It 
may also be present in the name of the eponymous hero Kar, in the place 
name Gerga(s) Kome and maybe also in the ethnonym Gergithes.*” 


40 Debord 2001. The earliest literary attestation for Karian Trqud- so far is a late Archaic 
votive inscription on an imported Attic crater in the Zeus sanctuary at Iasos: Adiego 
2007:423 C.la 3; Meier-Briigger 2009: 3; Piras 2009: 233f. fig. 7; Herda/Sauter 2009: 102— 
103; Adiego 2010: 171, 173; Schiirr 2010a: 195. 

41 Watkins 1995: 8; Hutter 2003: 219, 224; Tischler 2006: 1074f. s.v. siu-. Tischler 2006: 
1082f. is incorrect when assuming a Karian word su- for ‘god’. This assumption is based 
on an out-dated reading of the bilingual from Hyllarima (see know Adiego 2007: 135-137 
C.Hy 1). Instead the Karian word for ‘god’ is msn (stemming from Luwian massana-), the 
genitive plural form is msot: see Herda/Sauter 2009: 98 n. 283: Adiego 2010: 160; Schiirr 
2010a: 191f. 

42 Melchert 2003: 9 map 1, 14-15, 175-177; Adiego 2007: 1, 345-347; Meier-Briigger 
2009. 

43 Schiirr 2010c: 131; Yakubovich 2010: 135-136. 

44 Schiirr 2010a: 198, 205; Schiirr 2010c: 138f. 

45 Schiirr 2002: 171; Yakubovich 2010: 77-78, 90, 94—96,100, 157-160, 285; Yakubovich 
200. 

46 Masson 1975; Schmitt 1976-1980; Carruba 2000. I do not follow the doubts of Simon 
forthcoming. 

47 Held 2008: 147. 
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A geographical position of Karkisa between the Lukka-lands in the 
South, Millawanda in the West, Arzawa-Mira and Kuwaliya in the North 
and Tarhuntassa in the East, seems most probable to me (Fig. 6). If this 
location is correct, the land of Karkisa/Karkiya is roughly identical with 
historical Karia.*8 The Karian, as well as the Lycian culture, would then 
have developed from neighbouring late Bronze Age Luwic cultures in the 
remote mountainous and relatively protected area of SW Asia Minor. This 
reconstruction is supported by the unbroken tradition of Luwic place and 
river names in Karia as well as in Lycia.49 


5. THE KARIANS AND OTHER INDIGENOUS PEOPLES IN MILETOS 


I have argued elsewhere that the people of Karkisa-Karia took over control 
in Millawanda-Miletos in the late Bronze Age period Miletos VII (around 
1180 BCE), after the Mycenaean and Hittite empires, as well as the local 
kingdom of Arzawa-Mira, had collapsed.5° The Karians may well have 
been part of the ‘Sea Peoples’, like their neighbours the Lycians. The story 
of a ‘Karian thalassocracy’ which succeeds the Trojan War, mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus (5.84) in the first century BCE, may be a later reflection.>! 

Archaeologically, the destruction of the Miletos VI fortification wall 
serves as evidence for the change of power, as well as the termination of 
the Mycenaean style elite-necropolis on Degirmentepe.5? The loss of lit- 
eracy might be an indicator of the collapse of the local palace economy.®* 
A Geometric (late ninth century BCE), northern Syrian inscription in 


48 Hawkins 1998; Herda 2009. 

49 On the place name Kbid for Kaunos and KaAfic for a Kaunian river as being of Luwic- 
Karian origin, given during the process of migration into the lands, see Meier-Briigger 
2009: 3f. For historical Karian place names in Hittite texts (e.g. Atriya-Idrias/Straonikeia, 
Waliwanda-Alabanda, Iyalanda-Alinda, Mutamutassa-Mylasa, Wallarima-Hyllarima, Pariy- 
ana-Priene etc.), see Herda 2009: 45 with n. 145. For the continuity of up to 11 Bronze Age 
Lycian place names see Schiirr 2010b; Herda forthcoming, § 2.1.2. See also the close rela- 
tion between Late Bronze Age Arzawan names like Piyamaradu and Tarhuntaradu with 
the morpheme -aradu, occurring in the Karian name Mns-ord (Macavwpado-), as well as 
the Iron Age Lydian dynastic names Kandaules and Gyges, both related to Karian names: 
Yakubovich 2012. 

50 Herda 2009; Herda/Sauter 2009; Herda forthcoming, § 2.4. 

51 Ball 1977; Herda 2009: 58f.; Herda/Sauter 2009: 69 n. 99; see below §§ 6.1-2. 

52 Herda 2009: 70-72. However, illicit diggings in the summer of 2012 have revealed up 
to four new Late Bronze Age chamber tombs at Degirmen and Kalabak Tepe. One of them, 
which was excavated by the museum, shows LH III C Middle pottery, attesting a continua- 
tion into phase Miletos VII. Further rescue excavations are planned for 2013. 

53 Herda/Sauter 2009: 59; Herda forthcoming, § 2.4.3. 
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Anatolian Hieroglyphs on a bronze horse frontlet, brought home by Mile- 
sian mercenaries and dedicated in the Athena sanctuary in the late eighth 
or early seventh century BCE, is the earliest Iron Age inscription in Mile- 
tos. It even predates the first Greek inscriptions. However, it cannot prove 
the writing in Anatolian Hieroglyphs in Geometric Miletos.°+ The pottery 
production of Miletos VII resumes the Mycenaean tradition, although 
demonstrating some influences of the Karian hinterland in shapes and 
decoration. Interestingly enough, ‘Anatolian’ pottery was continuously 
produced in Miletos from the middle Bronze Age onwards.5® 

The phenomenon is convincingly explained by assuming local, Luwian 
or Karian people living in Miletos, together with Minoan and Mycenaean 
newcomers. This is explicitly suggested for the Milesian elite of Miletos VI, 
where, around the mid-13th century BCE, the local rulers Atpa and Awa- 
yana were vassals of the Great king of Ahhiyawa, Mycenaean Greece. They 
were ‘intermarried’ to the daughters of the Arzawan-Miran exile Piyama- 
radu.°® This situation is documented in the so-called Tawagalawa-letter, 
most probably sent by Hattusili III to the Great King of Ahhiyawa, whose 
name is not mentioned in the preserved text (CTH 181). The letter got 
its name from Tawagalawa, or in Greek Etewoklewes/Eteokles, the brother 
of the Great King of Ahhiyawa, who might also have been his predeces- 
sor.>” It records that the Hittite king had to deal with the so-called Piya- 
maradu-affair. Piyamaradu, as an ally of the subsequent Mycenaean Great 
Kings Tawagalawa-Eteokles(?) and his brother, had tried to invade parts 
of southwestern Asia Minor, which was largely under Hittite control, e.g. 
Lukka-Lycia. This caused Tawagalawa-Eteokles to come to Millawanda- 
Miletos and Lukka-Lycia personally, to pacify Piyamaradu. When this did 
not work out, Hattusili answered by invading the lower Maeander region 
with his army and finally approaching Millawanda-Miletos, where Piya- 
maradu had found refuge. Before the Hittites could reach him, Piyama- 
radu fled to Ahhiyawa ‘over the sea’, with the help of Atpa and Awayana, 
although the Hittite Great King had asked them to hand over the trouble- 
maker. Hattusili met Atpa and Awayana in Millawanda-Miletos. Here or in 
the direct neighbourhood he wrote the Tawagalawa-letter, actually more 


54 Herda/Sauter 2009: 79 with n. 150, 80 with n. 308; Herda/Hawkins/Peltz forthcoming. 

55 Kaiser/Zurbach forthcoming. 

56 CTH 181.i §5; Herda 2009: 71; Herda forthcoming, § 2.4.3. 
7 Miller 2011. I am most grateful to Ilya Yakubovich for pointing me to Miller 201], as 
well as Itamar Singer, who immediately provided a pdf of the article (I am very sad to hear 
about Itamar’s death on September 19, 2012). 


a 
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of an account of the affair than a letter,5° to the Great King of Ahhiyawa, 
his ‘brother’. This is indicated by the formulation of the letter (CTH 181i 
§ 5),5° as well as by recent archaeometric analysis, which proves the prov- 
enance of the clay from the area around Ephesos, Samos and Miletos.®° 
This provenance also explains why the letter is not written in Akkadian, 
but in Hittite:®! Hittite was the language in which the Mycenaean and 
Hittite courts communicated with each other, as we know from the only 
preserved letter of a king of Ahhiyawa to the Hittite king Hattusili II or 
IIL? The Tawagalawa-letter was written by Hittite scribes in Hattusili’s 
company on local clay in or around Millawanda-Miletos. The original 
was sent from Millawanda to Ahhiyawa,® while a copy was taken to the 
archives in Hattusa (and another one probably stored in the archives of 
Millawanda). We have to assume that there were Hittite speaking scribes 
in Millawanda as well as in Ahhiyawa. This is not surprising since Hit- 
tite, not Akkadian, was the diplomatic language in western Asia Minor: 
In a letter of the king of Arzawa to the Egyptian pharaoh Amenhotep III, 
written in Hittite and sent from Apasa-Ephesos to Amarna, the Arzawan 
scribe asked his Egyptian counterpart to write the answer in Hittite.®© 


58 The long document was written on three subsequent tablets, as is indicated by the 
colophon at the end of the only preserved tablet: ‘3rd tablet, complete’. 

59 Hattusili stressed that he “went to the city Millawanda’, and that he “came aside to 
the city Millawanda’ to talk to Piyamaradu personally so that ‘the vassals of my brother’ 
(the king of Ahhiyawa), i.e. Atpa and Awayana, could also listen to him. Niemeier 2007: 
81 instead believes that there are no indications for that Hattusili entered Millawanda or 
even conquered it. 

6° Goren/Mommsen/Klinger 2011: 693-694 fig. 3. 

61 Bryce 1999: 257-258. 

62 KUB 26.91; Melchert forthcoming. 

63 T do not believe, that the complicated dossier, dealing with such a delicate diplo- 
matic matter, was communicated orally via diplomatic messengers sent to Ahhiyawa (so 
Hajnal forthcoming with n. 57). Melchert (forthcoming) assumes now the following model 
for the correspondence between Ahhiyawa and Hattusa: “Each side would have written 
the letters in its own language and script in its own capital, under the respective kings’ 
oversight and with the full resources of each court. Translation took place at the receiving 
end, including preparation of a written version if it was desired for drafting replies or any 
other purpose.” This reconstruction is backed by the Tawagalawa-letter itself, as the text 
repeatedly cites from conversations and contracts, which must have been stored in written 
copies in the Hittite archives. 

64 Bryce 1999: 260, 262; Melchert forthcoming. 

65 EFA 32.24-25; Moran 1992: 103; Bryce 1999: 257-258; Hawkins 2009: 76f. with new 
translation of EA 32. For the east Aegean, northern Ionian or Aeolian provenience of this 
letter and its clay tablet see Goren/Mommsen/Klinger 2011: 686 Table 1 No. 4 VAT 342; 
p. 691, 693 fig. 3. 
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Their bi- or multilinguality, as well as their possibly mixed origin, may 
have enabled some Mycenaean Greeks of Miletos VI to survive until Mile- 
tos VII and to continue to live in co-existence with the Karians. As a result, 
we may assume an at least bicultural and bilingual (Greek-Luwic) society 
in Miletos and its vicinity in the late Bronze and Early Iron Age.®® 

The co-existence of Greeks and Luwic people is a historical reality in 
Iron Age, ‘Ionian’ Miletos VIII (from c. mid eleventh century BCE on), 
when a Karian presence can at least be identified through onomastics, 
Karian cults, Karian female costumes and in rare cases also by the use of 
the Karian script.®7 

The famous philosopher Thales, for instance, one of the Seven Sages 
of Greece, had a Greek mother who was the offspring of an aristocratic 
Milesian family. His father Examyes, on the other hand, must have been 
a Karian judging from his name. This example strongly suggests inter- 
marriage within the Karian and Ionian elites in the late seventh century 
BCE.®8 Another indigenous population like the Karians and the Leleges 
living in the Milesian territories in the Archaic period might have been 
the Gergithes.®° 

Furthermore, the lists of the highest Milesian magistrates, the epony- 
mous aisymnetai-stephanephoroi, have preserved several office-holders 
with Karian names. As naming was “a conscious statement of [Karian, 
A.H] self-definition”,”° we may assume that the holders of Karian names 
in Miletos were at least half-Karian in origin. The paradoxical result was 
that Milesians of half-Karian origin were responsible for the cult of Hestia 
Prytaneia, who was the symbol of the ‘most noble of all Ionian’ Greeks 
(yevvardtatot Iwvwv); those who ‘had set out from the hearth of the Athe- 
nian prytaneion’ (&70 tod mputavyiou... depunevtec). It gave Herodotus the 


66 This close contact has nevertheless left only small traces in historical Greek: Hajnal 
forthcoming a), b): But his list is incomplete (cf. e.g. the Karian-Lycian toponym sa-ra-pe- 
da: Py UN 718.1, Er 312, 880.2; cf. Nikoloudis 2008: 50-52; Herda forthcoming) as well as 
that he underestimates the impact of deportation of larger population-groups from western 
Asia Minor to the Mycenaean homeland, for example the 7.000 Lukka-people, abducted 
by Piyamaradu in the mid thirteenth century BCE: KUB XIV 3.7-19; cf. Nikoloudis 2008: 
49-53; Yakubovich 2008: 127; Herda 2009: 54 with n. 138. For a more complete list of for- 
eign, mainly Microasiatic, Luwic words and ethnics in Linear B texts cf. Nikoloudis 2008; 
Woudhuizen 2009; Yakubovich 2010: 146-147 (including words taken over by East Greeks 
supposedly in the Iron Age). 

67 Herda/Sauter 2009. 

68 Diogenes Laertius 1.22, 29; cf. Herda/Sauter 2009: 77-78, 105. 

69 Heraclides Ponticus fr. 50 Wehrli = Athenaeus 12 pp. 523f-524b; Suidas s.v. Tepyé0ec; 
Herda 2012b. 

70 Piras 2010: 218. 
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opportunity to make a bad joke about Milesian-Ionian-Greek chauvinism 
toward the Karians.” The second earliest name known, dated to 522/21 BCE, 
is Liatos, son of a certain Bremmis. Liatos is connected to the Karian name 
Uliat, while Bremmis is also non-Greek and most probably Karian.”2 

I was fortunate to have been able to identify the first Karian inscrip- 
tion in Miletos in 2003, a name-graffito on a local black-glazed cup dated 
to around 400 BCE.” Already in 1963, a late Archaic Karian graffito had 
been found in Didyma, the most important extraurban sanctuary of 
Miletos.“ The origin of the Apollo oracle is pre-Greek, as Pausanias and 
other ancient authors have emphasized.”> This would explain the Karian 
clientele of Apollo Didymeus Milesios in Didyma, as well as in his filial 
sanctuary in Egyptian Naukratis, where a Karian dedicatory inscription 
addresses him as Néro- Pryida-, ‘Apollo Branchideus’ (Figs. 7 a—b). This is 
his local Karian name. It was later given to the place as well as to Apollo’s 
personnel in Didyma, the Branchidai.”® 


7 Herodotus 1.146. Cf. Herda 2009: 36 with n. 62; Herda/Sauter 2009: 67 with n. 92; 
p. 94; Herda 2010: 63, 79f. with n. 138; Herda forthcoming. 

7 Kawerau/Rehm 1914: 255 no. 122.13 Atatog Begupoc; cf. Herda/Sauter 2009: 78-79, 
94-95, 106. See also Dionysios, son of Massarabis, eponymous Aisymnetes in 459/58 
BCE: Kawerau/Rehm 1914: 256 no. 122. I 65 (the dates Rehm has given for the Milesian 
eponyms have to be lowered for three years: Herda 2005: 260 n. 87; Herda 2011: 58-60 
n. 12). Massarabis is the Karian equivalent of Dionysios, as Masaris is the Karian Dionysos: 
Herda/Sauter 2009: 79, 94f. with n. 259, 106. Another Liatos was Aisymnetes in 418/7 BCE: 
Kawerau/Rehm 1914: 256 no. 122. I 106 (Liatos, son of Ekataios); cf. Herda/Sauter 2009: 
79 with n. 147. The Tiaimos, father of Polydoneos, the eponym of the year 440/39 BCE, 
also has a Karian name: Kawerau/Rehm 1914: 256 no. 122. I 84; cf. Blitmel 1992: 26 s.v.; 
Bliimel 1994: 75 (with wrong date in the fourth century BCE). For other Karian names in 
Miletos see Ehrhardt 2006: 83f, Bliimel 2007: 429; Herda/Sauter 2009: 77-79 with nn. 
138-147, 94f. with nn. 254-259. A certain Minnion (on the name see Bliimel 1992: 19 s.v. 
Miwac, Mivviov, Mivwvig, Mtvvy, Mtwiwv, Mtwoc) is attested in an unpublished fourth cen- 
tury BCE grave stele in the Miletos Museum: [’E]ottato | tod Myntpddwe[o] | Mtwviwvos | tod 
Mytpddwe[o]. The name is relatively frequent in Miletos between the third century BCE 
and early Imperial times, including several eponyms: Kawerau/Rehm 1914: 421 s.v. 

73 Herda/Sauter 2009: 87-91 fig. 11. 

4 Adiego 2007: 145 C.Di 1; Herda 2009: 100 n. 414; Herda/Sauter 2009: 91 with n. 231, 
96 with n. 270; Schiirr 2011: 166f. 

7 Pausanias 7.2.6; Tzetzes, Historiarum variarum chiliades 13.110-112; Herda 2008: 
20-22; Herda 2009: 96-98. 

76 Herda/Sauter 2009: 98f. In Archaic Didyma we find in addition to the above men- 
tioned grafitto the dedication of several kouroi by the Karian settlement of Latmos: Rehm/ 
Harder 1958: 8f. no. 12 fig. 17 (inscribed leg of a kouros); Herda 2008: 39 n. 209; Herda/ 
Sauter 2009: 97. The name Iwadew on an Archaic statuette might be Luwic: Herda/Sauter 
2009: 97 n. 276. For the Apollo Didymeus Milesios (Branchideus) sanctuary in Naukratis, 
see Herda 2008: 39-51. Supposedly Karian dedications in his sanctuary in Naukratis are: 
1) an Archaic jug of the Naukratis workshop with Karian graffito pduba: Masson/Yoyotte 
1956: 12f. pl. 8c; Herda/Sauter 2009: 96f. with n. 272. 2) a lion statuette in bronze with 
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The presence of Karian women in the aristocratic elite of Miletos is 
suggested by the depiction of female costumes in Archaic Milesian art, 
which are otherwise traditional for Karia, Phrygia, and Lydia. Particu- 
larly significant is the so-called Schleiermantel, a veil covering the head 
and the whole back of the body, with the left hem fixed under the belt 
in the front. This costume is present in Archaic female sculptures from 
Miletos (Fig. 8) as well as from the processional road near Didyma (Fig. 
9). The most famous examples are certainly the statues of young women 
dedicated by Cheramyes, a Samian aristocrat of Karian offspring in the 
Heraion of Samos adjacent to Miletos. In Samos too we have to assume a 
mixed Greek-Karian population.”” 

The Karian female costume calls to mind the declared Karian origin of 
the women which the first Ionian settlers of Miletos took by force. Hero- 
dotus (1146-147) testifies that it was remembered until his own days: a 
nomos existed, a ‘traditional custom’, stipulating that the females of the 
first Milesian families, who traced themselves back to the forced ‘intermar- 
riage’ between Jonian and Karian women, ‘never called their Ionian-Greek 
men by name nor dined with them’. This will hardly have been a matter 
of everyday life, as the living men and women were not purely Ionian 


dedicatory inscription: Masson 1976: 82f. pl. 1; Adiego 2007: 128 E.xx7. The inscription 
reads: Ntros : Prnidas | orga | nu mdane : Uksi Wrms, ‘for Ntro Prnida (Apollo Branchideus) | 
the orsa | has now dedicated Uksi, the son of Wrm.’ Cf. Herda/Sauter 2009: 98-99; here 
Figs. 7a—b. Melchert 2010: 182-184, referring to Schiirr, clearly shows that -s is the Karian 
dative singular-ending. But in the case of Néros : Prnidas he still keeps the interpretation of 
a suffix -s- instead of an ending, translating it as ‘(priest) of Néro of the Branchidae’ (ibid. 
183). As we have a dedicatory inscription, the dative-ending as the designation for the 
recipient seems more logical to me. Therefore, we can assume the name of a deity, typi- 
cally extended by an epiclesis, both in the dative. The alphabet used for the inscription is 
Karo-Egyptian: Adiego et al. 2012: 198. 

77 Herda/Sauter 2009: 72-77 figs. 4-7. The votive reliefs with veiled women standing 
in a naiskos (see here Fig. 8) depict most probably the human dedicators, not Kybele or 
other goddesses as often believed. The seated female statue from Didyma in the British 
Museum (B 272 = Tuchelt 1970: 76f. K 45 pl. 42 = Fig. 9) wears the Schleiermantel above 
the chiton and a so-called Schraégmantel. The left hem of the Schleiermantel is visible on 
the lower left leg of the statue. The asymmetry in wearing the Schleiermantel only on the 
left side in the front, where its tip is fixed under the belt, is typical. Boardman 1999: 93f. 
on fig. 106-107 takes the opposite, traditionally Classicist (Greek) perspective, when he 
declares this kind of Lydian/Phrygian/Karian dress as “influenced by East Greek sculp- 
tural fashions”. The statue depicted an aristocratic Milesian woman. Most likely it was 
erected together with other statues of seated men and women as part of a family monu- 
ment within a separate sanctuary close to the processional road. Cf. Herda 2006a: 327-350 
on the famous statues of Chares in the British Museum. 
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or Karian anymore. More probably the strange custom was restricted to 
particular rituals as part of female cults.”8 


The situation in Archaic-Classical Miletos might be representative for the 
whole of southern Ionia and Karia, where cities like Halikarnassos, Iasos 
or Kedreai had mixed Karian-Greek populations.”° 

All in all we have to suppose a surprisingly high degree of cultural inter- 
action between Karians and Ionian Greeks from the Late Bronze Age on, 
until the cultural diversification finally disappeared in the Hellenistic or 
the Roman period.®° According to the archaeological evidence now avail- 
able, the Karian script disappeared in the early third century BCE.®! But 


78 Herda/Sauter 2009: 67-69. Plutarch, Mulierum virtutes 246d—247a (cf. Polyaenus, 
Strategemata 8.64) records that in the Melian colony of Kryassos on the Karian Chersones 
(see Bresson 2009: 113) Karian men, in contrast to the Greek, did not dine with their wives; 
cf. Biirchner 1919: 1942. According to this information the Milesian women of Karian off- 
spring would have stuck to their ancestral behaviour. 

79 Xenophon, Hellenica 2.1.15: u1E0R&pBapot in Kedreai; cf. Bresson 2007: 218. On a mixed 
Greek-Karian population in Halikarnassos probably from the Bronze Age onwards, see 
Herda/Sauter 2009: 54 n. 26 (Halikarnassos-‘Zephyrion’ identical with Linear B-toponym 
ze-pu,ra;?). The same may be true for Iasos: Herda/Sauter 2009: 63 with n. 69, 102. 

80 Held 2008: 154, 179-180 interprets the rural sanctuary of Gergakome in the Marsyas 
valley (today’s Cine Gay), close to Alabanda, as a product of a renaissance of the local 
Karian cults of Marsyas and Meter or Cybele in the second century CE, when the Second 
Sophistics movement appeared. But to me the sanctuary seems to be at least of Hellenistic 
age, if not older. Held 2008: 145-146 dates the whole sanctuary to the second/third century 
CE with the help of 42 Greek and one Latin inscription (Held 2008: 113 F 17 fig. 185), placed 
on rocks, buildings, two stelai and on three monumental sculptures. But the aspices of 
the letters, the cursive forms of Omega and Sigma as well as the Alpha with broken hori- 
zontal stroke appear in Asia Minor in the later fourth century BCE (e.g. Priene, temple of 
Athena: Hiller von Gaertringen 1906: 5f. no. 3 [Alpha with broken horizontal stroke], 129 
no. 156 [aspices], and Didyma, temple of Apollo: Rehm/Harder 1958: 97 [lunar Sigma]). In 
one case, an inscription was reused as building material in a later phase of the sanctuary 
so that it got invisible: Held 2008: 44, 47 fig. 57 (he excludes a secondary use but gives 
no explanation why the inscription was invisible). Building up a connection between the 
construction of Gergakome and the Second Sophistic in the second century CE is therefore 
highly speculative; cf. Hiilden 2009. All the other examples Held cites for a Karian cult 
renaissance, e.g. Labraunda, Euromos, Amyzon, Panamara, Lagina, concern the renovation 
of old sanctuaries (at least one of them in a lively city: Euromos), not their totally new con- 
struction. Therefore, a Hellenistic date of (at least) the Greek inscriptions in Gergakome 
seems reasonable. The one Latin inscription, F 17, could be Hellenistic too, as Rome took 
over control of Karia from Rhodes after 167 BCE. A Hellenistic date of the inscriptions 
would also fit with the fact that the Karian script was replaced by the Greek from the early 
third century BCE: see next note. 

81 Piras 2009; Piras 2010: 221; Bliimel 2009: 223; Herda/Sauter 2009: 105. The latest 
securely dated Karian inscription is the priest list from Hyllarima, dated to before 263/2 
BCE: Adiego/Debord/Varinlioglu 2005: 626f,, 637; Bresson 2007: 219; Adiego 2007: 135-137 
C.Hy 1; Adiego 2010: 158-160; Piras 2010: 220-221. The late dating of a Karian mason’s 
mark Orm on the western city wall of Kaunos in the last quarter of the third century BCE 
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this does not mean that the language as one of the main cultural mark- 
ers of a Karian identity was lost at that time as well.8? The population of 
Karian offspring might have kept its bilinguality for a considerable period 
of time,®? using Karian as a ‘langue cachée’ for internal use within their 
families.6+ 

As an intermediary step in the process of giving up the Karian language, 
Philippos of Theangela states for the third to first centuries BCE that Kar- 
ian had ‘many Greek words mixed up with it’.85 

Karian names and local cults like that of Zeus OcoywMtc, after a cer- 
tain decline in the late Hellenistic period, witness a resurgence in Roman 
Imperial times.*6 It is less probable that the Karian language survived into 
the Byzantine period, when ‘Karia’ was still a province of the empire.” 


6. CULTURAL DECLINE FROM GREEKS TO KARIANS? 


Karian culture and customs were not automatically inferior to that of the 
Greeks. This impression might only be created when we read the Greek 


by Kunnert/Schiirr/Zingg 2010: 172, 176 is dependent on the provisional dating of this part 
of the wall by B. Schmaltz who assumes that it was repaired after an earthquake in Rhodes 
in 227/26 BCE, which, according to him, also affected the opposite mainland (Schmaltz 
2010: 321). However, the dating of the wall seems too late and a date in the first half of 
the fourth century, before 333 at the latest, is much more likely. In this year Alexander 
besieged the city (Arrian, Anabasis 2.5.7). This also fits with the paleography. The letter 
forms are similar to other fourth century BCE Karian inscription from Kaunos (cf. Kunnert/ 
Schiirr/Zingg 2010: 175) so that I see no reason to lower its date, which has the wider con- 
sequence of lowering down the end of use of the Karian script in Kaunos. The same is true 
for the grave inscription (Adiego 2007: 152f. C.Ka 3) which Schiirr (2010a: 188f. fig. 1; Schiirr 
in Kunnert/Schiirr/Zingg 2010: 176) dates to the late third century BCE because of the 
form of the first letter /s/. However, most of the grave goods date before the middle fourth 
century BCE: Roos 1974: 24f. pl. 10 (Grave El); Piras 2009: 242f. with fig. 25. The dating of 
a Karian graffito from Iasos in late Hellenistic or early Roman times is also problematic: 
Piras 2010: 221 following F. Berti (= Adiego 2007: 146 C.Ja 2). This Graffito was formerly 
dated to the seventh century BCE. In summary: at the moment I see no reason to date the 
latest Karian inscriptions later than the early third century BCE. 

82 See Bresson 2007: 220: “La disparition des inscriptions ne signifie pas la disparition 
dune langue.” He compares the survival of the Celtic language and culture in Gaul in 
Roman times. 

83 Schiirr 2010a: 205. 

84 Bresson 2007: 225. 

85 FGrHist 741 F 1; Bresson 2007: 220f.; Bliimel 2007: 431 with n. 16; Piras 2010: 222. 

86 Pausanias 8.10.4; cf. Bliimel 1994: 86; Bresson 2007: 221f; Bliimel 2009: 224; Herda/ 
Sauter 2009: 103; Piras 2010. On Gergakome and its doubtful renaissance in the Second 
Sophistic see above n. 80. 

87 Ruggieri 2009. 
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and Roman sources on the ‘barbarian’ Karians without critically produc- 
ing our own, independent perspective. The Karians did not achieve, in the 
eyes of today’s historians, the state of a typical ‘Hochkultur’, as for exam- 
ple the Near Eastern cultures or the Archaic Greeks managed to. But the 
Hekatomnid era, when the Karian satraps ruled over southwestern Asia 
Minor in the name of the Persians, may be regarded as an exception.88 
The Karians reached a high stage of development in different fields of 
‘culture’ remarkably often. 


6.1. Karians as Armourers and Warriors 


Greek as well as Karian tradition, referred to by Herodotus, attests to the 
superiority of Karian weapon- and battle-techniques.8° According to the 
Halikarnassian historian (1.171), the Greeks took over their helmet crests 
(Adgot), shield devices (émioyua) and shield handles (dyava) from the Kar- 
ians, who had invented them in the time of king Minos of Crete, when 
the Karians practised a ‘thalassocracy’ in the Aegean (see § 6.2).9° At least 
in the case of the non-Greek word for helmet crest, Ad@o<, first attested 
in Homer (Iliad 6.469, 15.537, 16.138 etc.), a Microasiatic, Luwic origin is 
probable as it seems to be related to Hittite /upanni-, ‘headdress’.9! 

There is a tradition that such specific ‘Karian’ armour as well as the 
manner in which the graves were constructed, helped the Athenian 


88 Hornblower 1982; Carstens 2009b. 

89 Nevertheless Snodgrass 1964: 109 regards this information as “merely the chauvinism 
of a native Halicarnassian’” (id est Herodotus, A.H.) and “logical absurdity’. He values the 
ancient authors who represent the Karians as inventors as “not very reputable” by produc- 
ing another chauvinism (see next note). He leaves us with the strange fact that even in 
later Roman and Byzantine times, when the Karians no longer existed as an ethnic group 
any more, they were still made responsible for inventing greaves, shield handles and other 
weapons: Oxyrhynchos Papyri X no. 1241 p. 106 col. IV 28-30; Polyainos, Strategemata 7.3; 
Eustathius 367.25, 707.60; Snodgrass 1964: 110f. 

89 See also Alkaios fr. 22 Bergk; Anakreon fr. 91 Bergk; Aristophanes, Birds 292f. (see 
below with n. 110); Strabo 14 p. 661; Schol. A on Homer, Iliad 8.193 etc. Cf. Snodgrass 1964: 
107f. Against these ancient Greek testimonies (see also previous note), Snodgrass 1964: 118 
states from a Graeco-centric point of view: “But the further inference that many ancient 
writers made, that the Carians actually invented these arms and passed them on to the 
Greeks, was almost certainly the reverse of the truth. In many of the great innovations 
which took place in Greece in or about the later eighth century—armour provides several 
cases, and the adoption of the alphabet is another example—(...) [but see below on the 
Karian alphabet!, A.H.]. The nearer barbarians to the East and North seem to have con- 
tributed comparatively little, and in many cases were soon to be attracted into the Greek 
orbit. There is every sign that Caria conformed to this pattern.” 

91 Neumann 2002: 40. 
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Peisistratos, and later (426/5 BCE) other Athenians, to identify—and 
destroy—the Karian graves on Delos.®? 

Unfortunately, only a few Karian warrior graves of Bronze Age and Early 
Iron Age have been documented so far.9% One may associate the famous 
Karian helmet crests with the typical helmets of the so-called ‘Sea Peoples’ 
on the reliefs of the mortuary temple of Ramesses III (c. 1187-1156 BCE) in 
Medinet Habu (Fig. 10a).°* These helmets with their characteristic verti- 
cal ‘bushes’ of organic material (straw or hair?) on top, often labelled as 
‘feather-crowns’, also appear on the ‘Pictorial Style’ LH III C pottery of the 
‘Sea-Peoples’, encountered from Kynos in Lokris via the islands of Naxos, 
Kos and Cyprus as far as Bademgedigi Tepe near Metropolis in the territo- 
ries of the former Luwic state of Arzawa-Mira (Fig. 10b). Additionally one 
can take into account finds of bronze rings from several LH III C warrior 


92 Herodotus 1.64; Thucydides 18; 3.104. Cf. Long 1958; Couilloud-Le Dinahet 1998: 
70f.; Herda 1998: 29; Herda forthcoming, § 2.5.2. Long 1958 has analysed the grave goods 
found in 1898 on Rheneia in a re-buried fifth century BCE deposit, which was related by 
scholars to the cleaned (Karian and other) graves mentioned in Thucydides. She rightly 
stresses that the finds, dated to the eighth to fifth century BCE, are all Greek and not 
Karian. This was already noticed by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1906b: 76f. Long therefore 
hypothetically assumes that Thucydides refers to Mycenaean chamber- and tholos-tombs 
found on Delos, with multiple burials, partly in the form of cremations, which were used 
until Geometric times (ninth century BCE). They could have been easily distinguished 
from fifth century Athenian burials, which were mainly single inhumations. The deposit 
on Rheneia cannot be related to the Karian graves, as only one Mycenaean (LH III A/B) 
pyxis was found inside (Long 1958: 300, 304). They must be related to the other graves, 
which were not Karian. These made less than half of all graves: Thucydides 1.8. Instead, the 
finds from the ‘Karian’ (actually Mycenaean Greek and maybe also Protogeometric Greek) 
graves from Delos were, according to Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1906b: 77 and Long 1958: 
304, 306, not re-buried on Rheneia, but destroyed. Or they have not been found so far: 
Couilloud-Le Dinahet 1998: 71. 

°3 In the LH II A-C (14th—Ilth century BCE) necropolis of Miiskebi on the western 
Bodrum Peninsula, several spear heads, knifes and daggers were found which were never 
published: cf. Boysal 1967: 79 (20 metal finds altogether in the 1964-campaign). In the 
Protogeometric to Geometric (11th-8th century BCE) necropolis of Asarlik on the Bodrum 
Peninsula weapons are rare: few spear heads and one-edged knifes with curved blades, all 
made of iron: Paton 1887: 68, 70, 72; Long 1958: 303. In the necropolis of Gékceler (Pedasa) 
bronze weapons were reported but never published: Snodgrass 1964: 114; Diler forthcom- 
ing (I owe this citation to O. Henry). Only one weapon, made of bronze, was found in the 
‘Mycenaean’ LH III A2-III C chamber tomb on Pilav Tepe near Milas: a small one-edged 
knife, found with a whetstone: Benter 2009a: 356 fig. 9, 1-2. In late Geometric(?) grave 4 
on the acropolis of ‘Hydas’ iron weapons were found: two spearheads, a one-edged battle 
‘knife’, two small daggers and a short sword: Benter 2009b: 490f. fig. 13. Another 0.38 m 
long one-edged battle ‘knife’ appears in a late Geometric tomb in Becin near Milas: Arslan/ 
Kazil 2007: 90f. fig. 11. The recently excavated ‘chamber tomb 2’ in Damlibogaz/Hydai (late 
Geometric-early Orientalizing) yielded spear and arrow heads as well as ‘crooked tipped 
knifes’ made of iron: Diler 2009: 368. 

94 Wachsmann 2000: 106-117 figs. 6.1-11. 
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graves in western Greece and Crete, which presumably formed the lower 
part of such helmets, attesting to their use in mainland Greece itself.9 

It is also striking that the round shield with hand- and sometimes even 
arm-stirrup, used by LH III B/C Mycenean Greeks®® and later by the Greek 
hoplites in the Archaic period, seems to have already been invented by 
the Shardana in the 13th century BC.%’ This people, together with the 
Karians,9* Lycians and some of the LH III C Mycenean Greeks, likely 
formed the ‘Sea Peoples’ in the 12th century BC. Once again the pictures of 
the ‘Sea Peoples’ at the mortuary temple of Ramesses III in Medinet Habu 
supply a decisive illustration: besides ‘feather-crowns’, horned helmets 
and cuirasses, their standard protective armour are round shields.99 They 
already used them to form compact battle lines (Figs. 10a—b), resembling 
the famous warrior-krater from Mycenae, where we also face ‘feather- 
crowns’ (Fig. 10c). 

In the Iron Age, depictions of Karian soldiers are rare. Our knowledge is 
restricted to a few depictions of riders and foot soldiers on Karian pottery 


% Jung 2009: 78f., 89 fig. 2. ‘Feather crown-helmets’ in graves: Lakkithra, chamber tomb 
A (Cephallenia), Kallithea, Spenzes, chamber tomb A; Portes, chamber tomb 3, burial B 
(both NW Peloponnese), Fotoula (Eastern Crete); cf. Jung 2009: 83f. with bibliography. 
For Portes and Fotoula see also Giannopoulos 2008: 205-207 fig. 26. Jung omitted the 
important new finds from Kynos, Eastern Lokris, with depictions of sea-battles on several 
LH III C kraters: Dakoronia 2006. For Bademgedigi Tepe see Mountjoy 2005. 

96 Borchardt 1977: 31-36; Thomas 2006: 248f. figs. 6, 19 (depictions on LH III C pottery); 
Vonhoff 2008: 215-217. A round shield with an arm stirrup is depicted in one of the wall 
paintings of the LH III B palace in Pylos: Buchholz 2010: 65 fig. 29. Compare with the famous 
LH III C Middle krater with marching warriors from Mycenae: Vermeule/Karageorghis 1983: 
222 no.XI.42 (= Fig. 10c); Mountjoy 1993: 100 fig. 266; Crouwel 2007: 74f, 86 fig. 4, Vonhoff 
2008: 300 no. 159 pl. 37; or the LH III C Middle grave stele with warriors from Mycenae: 
Vermeule/Karageorghis 1982: 222 no. XI.43; Crouwel 2007: 74f., 86 fig. 5, Vonhoff 2008: 
295 no. 125 pl. 28, or the two LH III C Middle craters with charioteers holding round 
shields from Tiryns: Thomas 2006: 83, 85f. figs. 1.265-266; Vonhoff 2008: 303 no. 173 
pl. 40. For a warrior grave with round shield see the LH III C Middle/Late grave in Spalia- 
reika (Northern Peloponnese, grave 2, Befund 7): Giannopoulos 2008: 183-185, 233 pls. 35, 
57; 51, 57 (round bronze hump ofa shield). 

87 Borchardt 1977: 28-33; Buchholz 2010: 212f. The round shield is a typical protecting 
device of the ‘Sea Peoples’ marines: Dakoronia 2006: 172 figs. 1-2 (LH III C kraters from 
Kynos); Mountjoy 2005: pl. 96 (LH III C-krater from Bademgedigi Tepe = Fig. 10b); Wachs- 
man 2000: 106-113 figs. 6.1-6.7 (Medinet Habu, mortuary temple of Ramesses III, relief 
scene with naval battle between Sea Peoples and Egyptians); Borchardt 1977: 29 figs. 3a—b 
(seal and bronze statuette from Cyprus). On the innovation of the round shield in LH II 
B-C see Vonhoff 2008: 104, 203, 217. 

98 See above § 5, below § 6.2. 

89 Noort 1994: 56-83 figs. 6-23. 
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of Archaic times!°° as well as on some Archaic bronze plates, which 
recently appeared on the art market with their provenance only desig- 
nated as ‘Karia’ (Fig. 11).1°! It turns out that in the Archaic period, Karian 
soldiers wear the heavy armour of hoplites like the Greeks themselves. 
Fighting in closed lines (phalanges) of hoplites, armed with long spears, 
was a Greek-Karian invention of the early seventh century BCE!°? or even 
eighth century BCE.!3 The advantages of this kind of warfare rapidly 
spread: together with the Ionians, the Karians formed the ‘Brazen Men’ 
who helped Psammetichus I in 663 BCE to gain power in Egypt and found 
the 26th dynasty.!04 

At the time of Xerxes (485-465 BCE), Herodotus mentions the dagger 
(7.93 eyxetpidioc) and the curved one-edged sword (5.112; 7.93 Spénavov!©>) 
as specific elements of Karian armour in comparison to the Greeks. Both 
are found in graves in Karia.!°° The one-edged drepanon is also depicted 
on late Archaic grave stelai of Karians in Egypt, where mourning men cut 
their forehead with it, a custom also described by Herodotus (2.61.2).107 
But the drepanon was also used in Lycia (Herodotus 7.92). Curved knifes 
and swords were widespread weapons from the Bronze Age in Hatti, the 


100 Benda-Weber 2005: 219, 231-233, 235 pl. 59, 5-7. One may also count two of the 
Archaic graffiti in the marble quarries of Belevi (see below § 6.3 with Figs. 19a—b) as depic- 
tions of Karian soldiers, as they are combined with Karian graffiti: Alzinger 1966/67: 66f., 
69 fig. 39, 2 (“Flache III, Figur 2”) depicts a soldier with large shield, spear and corselet, 
identified as Greek hoplite. Compare also ibid. 69, 71 fig. 40, 1 (“Flache IV, Figur 1”): a war- 
rior to the right with corselet(?) and bow(?). 

101 Gorny/Mosch 2006: no. 39, “from an American private collection”. The left soldier's 
bronze sheet is reworked from an older one, ornamented with an early Archaic oriental- 
izing pattern. This delivers a terminus post quem of c. 600-550 BCE. 

102 Lane Fox 2008: 382. 

103 Schwartz 2009: 130-135, 226f. fig. 19. According to Giuliani 2010: 43, Herodotus 
(1.17.4) is referring to the double handled shields of the hoplites introduced around 
700 BC, when talking about the invention of the shield-ochana by the Karians. But, as 
stressed above, Herodotus refers to Karian inventions in the mythical, heroic times of king 
Minos, not the Archaic period. This results in the assumption that the double handled 
round shields were already in use in the Bronze Age; see above on the shields of the Sea 
Peoples. 

104 Herodotus 2.152; Snodgrass 1964: 117f. Compare also some of the graffiti in Abu 
Simbel, inscribed by Karian and Greek mercenaries during the Nubia campaign of Psam- 
metichus? II in 594-588 BCE. Sometimes the Karian graffiti are placed directly with the 
Greek ones, sometimes Karian mercenaries sign together with Greeks in Greek, so a cer- 
tain Pelekos, son of Eudamos: Herda/Sauter 2009: 78 n. 140; see § 1. 

105 Long 1958: 304f. 

106 See, for example, the combination of both weapon types in Hydas, grave 4: above 
n. 43. 

107 Vittmann 2003: 170-173 figs. 84, 86a/b; Benda-Weber 2005: 235, 242 pl. 60, 2-3; 
Herda/Sauter 2009: 73 with n. 120. 
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Levant, Babylonia and Egypt.!°8 At least the Karian helmet crests were still 
typical enough in historic times that, according to Plutarch, the Persians 
called the Karian warriors dAextpvoves, ‘cocks’ (Plutarch, Artaxerxes 10.3).!09 
Aristophanes, who knew of this simile, made a bad but nevertheless great 
joke about the Karians in his Birds of 414 BCE (v. 292 f.). He let them set- 
tle in the bushes of their helmet crests ‘because of security reasons’ (én 
hogan oixodaw... daparetacg otvexa).NO 

New finds of iron processing in the Karian Latmos Mountains and in 
Hydas on the Bozburun peninsula may suggest a long tradition of metal- 
work in Karia.! The knowledge might stem from the late Bronze Age: The 
Karians of Karkisa-Karia were vassals of the Hittites who were the first to 
use iron weapons in a significant amount.” It has recently been pointed 
out that the Semitic word for ‘iron’, Akkadian parzillu-, derives from the 
Luwic nominal stem *parza-, ‘iron ore’, taken over by the Old Assyrians 
from the Luwic people of central Asia Minor together with the technique 
of iron-smelting from ores."'8 


108 Banda-Weber 2005: 204-207 pl. 55. 

109 Snodgrass 1964: 111; Lloyd 1978: 107-110. 

NO Snodgrass 1964: 112, with n. 27, writes: “yet the construction of 293 is intolerably 
strained by any translation other than ‘they live on (hill-) crests’”. But éml Adgwv oixodow 
can also have the meaning “they sit in the (helmet-) bushes”; this pun makes the best sense 
in the context of the whole passage, where the Karians are compared to ‘chicken-hearted’ 
Kleonymos and the birds. The construction ézt with genitive to mean ‘in’ is the “most fre- 
quent” in Greek texts; see Liddell/Scott s.v. ént I.1. Nevertheless the passage has the second 
meaning “they dwell on the hill-crests because for security reasons”; see Snodgrass 1964: 
112 with n. 30. Compare the translation of Bresson 2007: 212: “les Cariens habitent sur les 
hauteurs, par souci de sécurité”. The explicit comparison of helmet crests with the crests 
of cocks is repeated by Aristophanes in the Birds in verse line 1366, and in line 291, where 
he talks about the crests of the birds in general. He also alludes to the Persian designation 
of the Karians as ‘cocks’, in lines 276-279 when he mentions the crest of the cock, which, 
according to Aristophanes, was ‘a Persian bird’. The interpretation of a Hellenistic ostracon 
from Saqqara as a depiction of a Karian wearing a crested helmet by Llloyd (1978: 107-110 
with fig. 1, pl. 17, 1) and Vittmann (2003: 158 with fig. 72) is doubtful, as it lacks any clear 
ethnic characterisation. 

Ml Large slag-heaps can be found all over the area. They were first recognized by Anne- 
liese Peschlow-Bindokat during her extensive surveys in the Latmos. Because of the lack 
of excavations they are not datable so far. Héhfeld 2005: 217-218 argues for a medieval 
to 19th century date for those installations close to Osmanic settlements. The finds are 
the topic of an archaeometric research-project conducted by U. Yalgin from the Bergbau- 
Museum in Bochum. Frequent pieces of iron-ore and iron-slag were also found at the 
Karian coastal site of Hydas: Benter 2009b: 483 with n. 3. 

M2 Yalcin 1998; Yalgin 2005; Alparslan/Dogan-Alparslan 2011: 82. 

"3 Valerio/Yakubovich 2010. 
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Karians are famous as mercenaries in the Near East from the ninth cen- 
tury BCE onwards."* Later in the seventh and sixth centuries they are 
joined by East Greeks." It is in this context that Archilochos of Paros (fr. 
216 West) uses the ethnic ‘Karian’ as a synonym for ‘mercenary’ in mid 
seventh century BCE."6 


6.2. Karians as Boatmen and Ship Builders 


Karians were also famous as boatmen and ship builders in antiquity. 
The rough and densely wooded coast of Karia, between the peninsula 
of Halikarnassos/Bodrum in the north and the harbour town of Kaunos 
and the mouth of the Indos River in the south, offered perfectly protected 
coastal dwelling places,” as well as abundant timber for ship building."® 
The Greek tradition of a ‘Karian thalassocracy’ in the Aegean (Diodorus 
Siculus 5.53, 84), perhaps related to their superior weapon techniques 
(see § 6.1), may reach back to the time of the ‘Sea Peoples’ at the end of the 
Bronze Age or the early Iron Age." Karians settling on the Aegean islands 
and controlling the sea before and during the time of the legendary Cre- 
tan king Minos, are a topos in Greek and especially Cretan literary tradi- 
tion (Herodotus 1.171; Thucydides 1.8) and unlikely to be pure fantasy.!?° 
The traditions of expelling the Karians at the Athenian Anthesteria (see 
above § 3 with n. 35) or of removing Karian graves from Delos (see above 
§ 6.1) also can be adduced in this context. Since the Karians were, from 
a linguistic point of view as well as from their self-perception, an indig- 
enous Microasiatic people (see above § 5), their presence on the Aegean 
islands of Delos as well as Samos!! can only be explained by a migration 


N4 2 Kings 11.4, 19; cf. Avishur/Heltzer 2003; Luraghi 2006: 25 n. 16. 

NS Luraghi 2006: 25, 35; Boardman 2006: 525. 

N6 Snodgrass 1964: 117; Vittmann 2003: 156 with n. 2. 

N7 See, for example, the Bronze Age/Iron Age site of ‘Hydas’ on the Bozborun penin- 
sula, which consisted of a fortified settlement on a steep, 270 m high hill with an accom- 
panying harbour directly underneath: Benter 2009b. 

U8 Robert 1980: 67 n. 416, 69 fig. 5 (rafting of timber on the Indos river in modern 
times). 

NS Ball 1977; Reger 2007; Herda 2009: 57-60; Herda/Sauter 2009: 58 with n. 46, 69 
n. 99. 

120 Ball 1977. 

121 For Samos as Karian or ‘Lelegian’ see e.g. Pherekydes FGrHist 3 F 155 (= Strabo 
14.1.3); Pausanias 7.2.8, 7.4.2. For the Karian origin of the Hera cult: Menodotos FGrHist 
541 F 1; cf. Herda 2009: 63f. with n. 193; Herda forthcoming; for the Karian(?) cult of 
Apollo Hyblesios: Herda 2009: 63 f. with nn. 191 f. We also have the Karian or at least 
Luwic river name Jmbrasos, related to the name of Karian Hermes: Herda 2009: 64 n. 193; 
below § 6.6. In Archaic times mixed marriages are mentioned: Themistagoras of Ephesos 
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from East to West.!22 The movement from the Microasiatic mainland to 
the islands was part of the migration of Indo-European speakers into the 
Aegean in the Bronze Age. This migration might have provided the back- 
ground for the Cretan myth of the Karians being vassals of Minos, a myth 
which was later taken on by the Karians as well as the Lycians to create a 
common origin with the Greeks.!23 

The migration is remembered in Diodorus Siculus, who narrates that two 
generations before Theseus was born in Athens, the Karians from Latmia 
took the island of Naxos after it had been abandoned by the Thracians (Dio- 
dorus Siculus 5.51.3). This Latmia can probably be identified with the later 
coastal city of Latmos-Herakleia at the foot of the Latmos Mountain,!** the 
®tipav dog of Homer (see above § 3) (Fig. 5).!25 Moreover, the labelling of 
the southeastern Aegean sea between Myconos, Naxos, Amorgos, Kos and 
Samos, including also the mouth of the Maeander, as ‘(I)Karian Sea’ sug- 
gests that this part of the Aegean was originally controlled by the Karians.!*6 

The Karians navigated as far as the Black Sea with their fast ships. Aris- 
totle mentions that Kios on the coast of the Propontis was Karian before 
the Milesians took it in the seventh century BCE.!2? We also know of a 
Kap®v Atuyy, a ‘Karian Harbour’, on the Western coast of the Pontus.!?8 
Again, Sesamos on the southern shore, already mentioned by Homer 
in the ‘catalogue’ of the Trojan allies (Iliad 2.853), is said to have been 
settled by Karians before the Milesians arrived.!?9 So too Pliny the Elder 


in Etymologicum Magnum s.v. Astypalaia; Herda/Sauter 2009: 67f. with n. 92. They can 
be affirmed through persons like Cheramyes, the dedicator of several monumental statues 
in the Heraion of Samos in the mid sixth century BCE and citizen of the polis Samos. 
He has a Karian name (cf. Neumann 1984; Janda 1994: 184: “der den Mut des Adlers hat”; 
Adiego 2007: 330), and the statues (of his daughters?) show/depict Karian costumes: Herda/ 
Sauter 2009: 74-76 fig. 7; see above § 5. 

122 Bryce 2003: 35-40; Yakubovich 2008. 

123 Bresson 2007: 226; Herda forthcoming, § 2.2.3. 

124 Reger 2007: 89. 

125 On the Karian settlement of Latmos, which was in the later fourth century BCE 
re-located and re-named as ‘Herakleia’, see Herda/Sauter 2009: 57 with n. 38; 97f. with 
n. 278. An inscription from Stratonikeia lists a person named |/atmnes (in genitive). If the 
name is complete, it might be derived from the place name or ethnic: Adiego 2007: 142f., 
440 C.Sé 1. 

26 Herda 2009: 43-45 with n. 106 fig. 3. 

127 Aristotle fr. 519.1-2 Rose; cf. Avram 2004: 982. 

28 Arrianus, Periplus Ponti Euxeni 35; Pomponius Mela 2.22 portus Caria; cf. Vuli¢ 1919; 
Oppermann 2004: 17 with n. 131. 

29 Scholium in Apollonius Rhodius 943; Bilabel 1920: 41, 62; Ehrhardt 1988: 323 
n. 369, 378 n. 764. It is important to note here that the ethnic Sesamenos (see Avram/Hind/ 
Tsetskhladze 2004: 960 n. 728) hints at a Luwic place name: Dale forthcoming. For Karian 
place names ending in -amos compare: Amos, Plamos, Keramos, see Bliimel 1998: 184. 
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mentions that Karians took residence at the mouth of the river Tanais 
(modern Don) before the first Greeks from Clazomenae and the ‘Mae- 
ones’ (Lydians, see below § 6.4) reached this area in the later seventh 
century BCE.!8° The Kapota xw~un mentioned by Ptolemy (3.5.4) may be 
identical with this settlement.!3! The river name Tanais (Greek Tdvatc), 
first referred to by Herodotus (4.57, 100, etc.) and Pseudo-Skylax,!* is the 
same as the Karian personal name Tanais, owned by a Karo-memphite in 
sixth century BCE Egypt.!93 This remarkable similarity seems to confirm 
the statement of Pliny, and supports the hypothesis that Karians named 
the river Don Tanai-.!34 

Place, river and personal names as well as Greek literary sources sug- 
gest a sporadic Karian colonization movement to the Propontis and Pon- 
tus before the expansion of the Ionian colonization in the second half of 
the seventh century BCE.'° At the very least, Karian participation, as well 
as that of other Microasiatic ethnics like the Paphlagonians, in the later 
enterprises of Miletus and the other Greek colonial cities should be taken 
for granted. A good indicator is the appearance of Microasiatic personal 
names.!°6 Recent finds of Ionian pottery together with Karian graffiti of 
the sixth/fifth century BCE also suggest Ionian-Karian ‘joint ventures’ in 
northeastern Greece around the Thermaic Gulf.137 

The presence of Karian mercenaries in the Levant and in Egypt is 
well known (see above § 6.1). However, the alternative toponym Hotapor 


180 Pliny, Naturalis Historia 6.20; Ehrhardt 1988: 83, 366f. n. 670. 

131 Tvantchik 2005: 104; Petropoulos 2005: 36. 

1382 Periplous 68, 70, c. 340 BCE, see now Shipley 2011; 2012 (338/7 BCE). 

1383 In the genitive: Adiego 2007: 40, 425 E.Me 7. 

134 “The name of the river Don is securely derived from Ir. *danu- ‘river’ (Abaev 1958: 
366-367). It is left to further consideration if the Karians simply adopted the name Tanai- 
from the local Scythian *danu- or modified the hydronym through folk etymology involv- 
ing their own personal name Tanai-.” (friendly note by Ilya Yakubovich). For the Karian 
personal name Tanai-, Ray (1994: 200) has suggested an origin from the reconstructed 
Egyptian name *73-n-n3-jhw, “offspring of the (sacred) cows”. But this name is not attested 
as such in Egypt: Vittmann 2001: 56 n. 87; Adiego 2007: 425. For a foreign river named 
after a Karian river and personal name, compare the naming of the Indos by Skylax of 
Karyanda: below with n. 139f. Ivantchik 2005: 104, who does not take into account the 
Karian personal name Tanai-, holds the story of Karians settling at the Tanais mouth for 
“spate gelehrte Konstruktion (...), deren einzige Grundlage die Volksetymologie des Topo- 
nyms Kapoia xwpy war”. 

135 See already Bilabel 1920: 60-63; contra Bredow 1998; Ivantchik 2005: 104; Ehrhardt 
2006: 88 n. 37; for the dating of Greek Pontus colonization, see Kerschner 2006. 

136 Ada, Mennes, Myniis, Nadys, Parmis etc.: Ehrhardt 1988: 97, 335 n. 453, 343 n. 515; 
2006: 88 n. 37; Vinogradov 1997: 508-510 pl. 34, 3; Tokhtasiev 2006, see above n. 7 (grave 
stele of a daughter of Nadys, the Karian, in Sinope); n. 72 (Karian names in Miletos). 

187 Tiverios 1999; Adiego et al. 2012: 196. 
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Kapdv, ‘Rivers of the Karians’ (Diodorus Siculus 19.79.6) for the 8th cen- 
tury BCE Euboean trading post Al Mina at the mouth of the river Oron- 
tes in northern Syria, may be based on a Greek misunderstanding of the 
Assyrian word karu, which means ‘trading post’ and has probably nothing 
to do with the Karians.!88 

Skylax of Karyanda, a small city on an island adjacent to Iasos, sailed 
as far east as India and the river Indos in the name of the Persian king 
Darius I, to help prepare his military campaign (Herodotus 4.44; c. 518 
BCE).!39 The Karian personal name Indos, attested for Miletos in the 
later fourth century BCE and otherwise widespread in Asia Minor,!#° was 
probably inspired not by the river in India, but instead by the river at the 
border between Karia and Lycia, today’s Dalaman Cay. However, this 
river could have provided the prototype for Skylax’s naming of the river in 
India. The latter's original name was in Sanskrit Sindhu, ‘river’, but Hindus 


138 Lane Fox 2008: 103-120. 

139 On Skylax (FGrHist 709) see Gisinger 1927; Wiesehofer 2007: 32. A Karian of this 
name is the father of a certain Tur[..., who had a grave kouros in the Kerameikos of Ath- 
ens: IG I? 1344; see above § 1. It is tempting to assume that Tur[... was the son of Skylax 
of Karyanda, but this is of course pure speculation. On Karyanda see Bliimel 1998: 168; 
Flensted-Jensen 2004: 119f. no. 896. 

140 Bliimel 1992: 15. The Milesian of this name is the father of the eponymous of 323/22 
BCE: Kawerau/Rehm 1914: 257 no. 122 II 91 Agwy ‘Ivd0d. Naming persons after rivers (‘pota- 
monymity’) seemed to be relatively common for Karians and Ionian Greeks. The rivers 
were venerated as gods, therefore the potamonymic names are theophoric. One may 
assume the Neilomandros, attested for Archaic Naukratis, to be a Ionian Greek or Kar- 
ian. While the first part of the name is identical with the Egyptian river Neilos, Nile, the 
second part of the name, -mandros, is an indigenous Microasiatic god, most probably the 
river god Maiandros (Herda 2012a). The name as well as its many derivates (Aglomandros, 
Anaximandros, Themistomandros etc.) are very frequent in Ionia: Thonemann 2006; Tho- 
nemann 2011: 27. Neilos as a personal name occurs in Miletos in 238/37 BCE: Herrmann 
1998: 90 no. 788.5 NeiAog Mytpodwpov. 

141 For the Karian river Indos see Pliny, Naturalis Historia 5.103; Livy 38.14.2. The Indos 
as the border between Karia and Lycia is detectable from the distribution of Karian and 
Lycian inscriptions, as well as the distribution of Classical Lycian grave types, restricted 
to the eastern side of the river: Tietz 2009: 163-166 fig. 1, 171 fig. 3. Another marker is 
the distribution of place names with the Indo-European ending *-went-, cf. Hittite svanda 
and Karian -yanda/-unda/-anda, which only occur in Karia and NW-Lycia close to the 
Indos: Schiirr forthcoming with fig. 5. Compare also the ‘Grenzzauber’ of the Kaunians as 
the southernmost Karians, described by Herodotus 1.172: all Kaunian male adults (&navte¢ 
Kavvtot 1856v) marched in a procession to the border town of Kalynda on the Indos, where 
they danced in armour, striking their spears into the air to “expel the foreign (Lycian?) 
gods” (éxBdMeww tods Eewixods Geods): cf. Herda 2009: 49 n. 122; Tietz 2009: 166. Skylax’s 
double naming of the Karian and Indian Indos river may have confused Pseudo-Plutarch, 
De Fluviis 25.1, who states that the Indian river was formerly named after Mausolos, son 
of Helios. He is most probably refering to the tragedy Mausolos of Theodektes of Phase- 
lis, which was performed in 353 BCE at the funeral of heroized Maussollos. It may have 
included an equation of historical Maussollos with the Karian river god Maussollos-Indos: 
Hornblower 1982: 333-336. 
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in Persian. As Skylax was exploring the eastern frontiers of the Persian 
Empire in the name of Darius, it is logical that he took over the name from 
his patrons. But the loss of the initial aspirata (Hindus > Indos) can best be 
explained by folk etymology involving the Karian hydronym. 

A similar process in naming the river Tanais (see above) seems reasonable 
to me. It is remarkable that both rivers describe the outer limits of Darius’ 
empire to the West (Tanais) and East (Indos),!** and were still present in 
the description of the continent Asia in the Geographika of Eratosthenes 
(276-194 BCE)!*8 and Strabo (books 11-16).!44 Were the Greek geographers 
relying on the initial work of the Karian Skylax of Karyanda? 

Aramaic documents of the Persian empire attest to the presence of Karo- 
Egyptians (Karsdaja) in Babylonian Borsippa on the Euphrates, brought 
there after the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses in 525 BCE.° But Karians 
are already attested in Babylonia in pre-Persian times, from 592/1 BCE 
onwards.46 They might have been boatmen, boat owners or ship build- 
ers, similar to those attested in late fifth century Egypt under the Persian 
satrap Arshama.'4” During the reign of Darius I (521-485 BCE), Karian as 
well as Ionian boatmen shipped cedar timber for the palace of the Persian 
king from Babylon to Susa,'48 and the Karians are depicted as one of the 
conquered peoples on the grave monuments of Darius I and Artaxerxes I 
in Nagsh-e Rostam as well as on the Apadana staircase of the palace of 
Darius I in Persepolis.!49 

It seems reasonable that the two boats, scratched on the late seventh/ 
early six century BCE grave stele of the Karian general Psmtk-‘wj-Njt 
(Egyptian form of name) / Psmskuneit (Karian form) in the necropolis of 
Memphis (Fig. 12), depict ships built by Karians (or Greeks) under the 
command of Psmtk-‘wj-Njt / Psmskuneit.©° The ships on the stele have 


142 Wieseh6fer 2007. 

43 Geus 2007: 121 n. 110; Engels 2007: 130f. fig. 2. 

44 Cf. Rathmann 2007: 93 n. 96; Engels 2007: 132 fig. 3. 

145 Zadok 2005: 83; Waerzeggers 2006. 

46 Zadok 2005: 80f. The Karians of Babylonia were still there in the time of Alexander: 
When starting from Susa towards Ekbatana in 324 BCE, he found ‘Karian villages’ (Kcépat 
x®yat) on the banks of the river Tigris: Diodorus Siculus 16.110.3. Cf. Diodorus Siculus 19.12.1: 
in 318/7 BCE, Eumenes wintered in Babylonia in Kapav xp; cf. Weissbach 1919: 1924f. 

47 Arshama letter A6.2 = Grelot 1972: no. 61. 

48 Boardman 2003: 154f.; Rollinger 2010: 204. 

M49 Schmitt 1976-1980: 426, Koch 2001: 32 fig. 45, p. 37; Benda-Weber 2005: 330f. pl. 
61, 1; Klinkott 2009: 151f. 

150 Vittmann 2003: 165-167 fig. 81; Adiego 2007: 38 E.Me 5. The stele has a bilingual 
inscription. In the Egyptian text the dead is named as Psmtk-‘wj-Njt, son of W3h-jb-r-[. . .]. This 
person is most probably identical with the Karian general Psamtik‘auneit, father of the 
general of Psammetich II (595-589 BCE), Wahibrenebgen: Vittmann 2003: 167 with 
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narrow draughts, recognizable from their rams. They are most probably 
not identical with the carrier boats (poptyyol déxatot) mentioned by the 
early fifth century BCE sophist Kritias!®! as typical boats of Karians. The 
upper boat has one row of oars, and the bow is formed after a boar’s head; 
the stern is curved to the top. This form of ship, a powypys, is common in 
the Mediterranean from Late Bronze Age until Roman times. Herodotus 
calls this kind of ship with a relatively high positioned ram a Ud&patwa, a 
‘ship of Samian build’ (3.59).!52 They functioned as war- as well as pirate-, 
or merchant ships. The boar-headed bow is common from Archaic until 
Roman times! and is also attested for late Classical Lycia.!°* The lower 
ship on the stele, depicted as double the size of the upper one, shows a 
distinctive(?) form of stern-post: the ship’s side is lowered in the middle 
part before it rises up again to hit the stern-post in a curve. A second par- 
allel line between the uppermost and lower border lines of the hull sug- 
gests a second level of rowers. O. Héckmann postulates a Karian origin for 
this ship type, probably called Sixpotog (cf. Xenophon, Hellenica 2.1.28).155 


6.3. Karian Architects, Sculptors and Masons 


Karian architects, sculptors and masons were active all over the ancient 
world, from Karia, Lydia and Ionia to Persia, Palestine and Egypt. Since 
the Archaic period at the latest, there are local workshops producing 
objects of equal quality to those of the neighbouring Greek centers in 
southern Ionia, the Doric Hexapolis and the Dodecanese. They developed 


n. 32. In the Karian part of the stele inscription the name is given as Psmskuneit, son of 
Naria. Adiego 2007: 38 (E.Me 5) comments that “there is no connection between the Car- 
ian and Egyptian patronyms”. To me the following explanation seems the most logical: 
Naria was a Karian mercenary of the first generation, who came to Egypt in the reign of 
Psammetich I (664-610 BCE). He adopted an Egyptian name, W3h-jb-r“[...], and named 
his son after the pharaoh, his lord, Psmtk-‘wj-Njt / Psamtik‘auneit or in Karian transcrip- 
tion, Psmskuneit. This second generation Karo-Egyptian Psmtk-‘wj-Njt / Psamtik‘auneit then 
named his son after his grandfather's Egyptian name Wahibrenebqen. We may therefore 
restore the father’s Egyptian name W3h-jb-r~[. ..] in the Memphis stele as Wahibrenebgen. 
A different interpretation is given by Kammerzell 2001: 237-238, 258 fig. 6-1 who believes 
Naria to be the name of the Karian mother, not the father; see also Vittmann 2003: 275 
n. 31 referring to Kammerzell and Schiirr 1992: 155. Lloyd 2000: 88 with fig. 3 dates the 
stele to the reign of Apries (c. 589-570 BC) instead. 

151 fr, 2.12 West = Athenaeus, Deipnosophistai 1, p. 28c; cf. Green/Lawall/Polzer 2008: 
685. 

152 Cf. Torr 1964: 64f.; H6ckmann 1985: 100, 97 fig. 68. 

183 Géttlicher 2006: 121f. 

154 Héckmann 1985: 100f. fig. 74. 

155 | am most grateful to Olaf and Ursula Héckmann for pointing this out to me in a 
letter of February 2, 2012: “Der Befund ist ungenau. Mangels von Parallelen laft sich nur 
vermuten, dass Schiff A einen karischen Typ des dikrotos vertritt.” 
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their own concepts, shapes and styles, although with strong influence 
from the Greek centers.6° The unique ‘sacred architecture’ of Archaic- 
Classical Labraunda,}5” or the Classical ‘Maussolleion’ in Halikarnassos, 
one of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world (Strabo 5.3.8, 14.2.16; Pliny, 
Naturalis Historia 36.30 f.), attest to these ‘Karian’ composite styles. The 
Maussolleion, a temple-like grave monument on a high socle, was placed 
in the middle of Maussollos’ new capital. The architects Satyros of Paros 
and Pytheos and the leading sculptors of the middle fourth century BCE, 
including the Parian Skopas and his pupil Bryaxis,!58 were involved in the 
manufacture of its splendid architecture and sculptural programme. Bry- 
axis had a Karian name but is said to have come from Athens,!59 where 
native Karians lived as metoikoi at least from the Archaic period onwards 
(see above § 1). 

For Pytheos, one of the most famous architects of the fourth cen- 
tury BCE,!6° we may also assume a Karian origin. His name is written as 
T1v9e|[o¢ in a fragmentary Ptolemaic (later second century BCE) papyrus 
from Egypt, listing the seven wonders of the world.!© In Latin it is tran- 
scribed as Pythius (Vitruvius, De Architectura 1.1.12) or Pythis (Pliny, Natu- 
ralis Historia 36.31).!6? The name equals Karian Pute, now to be found on 
a Karian coin of an unknown mint of the first half of the fourth century 
BCE.!63 In agreement with his master Maussollos,!6* Pytheos was not only 


156 Radt 1970; Baran 2009; Pedersen 2009; Pedersen 2010. 

157 Hellstrém 2009. 

18 Cook 2005: 17-28. 

159 Vitruvius, De Architectura 7 praefatio 13; Pliny, Naturalis Historia 36.30-31. For 
Bryaxis as born in Athens (cf. Clemens of Alexandria, Protreptikos 4.48) but with a Karian 
name cf. Couve 1892: 553. For the Karian name Bryaxis see Bliimel 1992: 12 with n. 24 s.v. 
Boevayis / Bovacatc. 

160 Koenigs 1984; Hoepfner 2004. 

161 Diels 1904: 7 lines 15f. 

162 On the different name forms given in the Vitruvius manuscripts (Pythios, Pithios, 
Pythius, Phyleos, Phileos) as well as in Pliny (Pythis, Phytis) see also: Botermann 1994: 172. 

163K. Konuk in Adiego 2007: 486f., 526 pl. 4 M 39 [‘Mint C’]; corrected reading: Schiirr 
2010a: 140 Putes [in genitive]. Schiirr 2010a: 140 transliterates Pute as Greek IIv6y¢. T1v81¢ 
is also possible. This name is, as is the case with Pythes/Pythas, Pytheas, Pytheos, Pythias, 
Pythios etc., widely spread from mainland Greece via Thrace to the Aegean islands and 
Asia Minor (cf. LGPN I-V s.v.) because in Greek it is a theophoric personal name, related 
to Apollo Pythios of Delphi. Pythis is first attested in a kalos inscription on Athenian pot- 
tery c. 510/00 BCE: Gross 1963; LGPN II 386 s.v. as well as from two late Archaic dedica- 
tions from the Athenian acropolis, naming the sculptor: Wagner 2004. 

164 Maussollos himself will have been involved in the planning of the Maussolleion, 
though it was finished by his wife Artemisia: Strabo 14.2.17; Pliny, Naturalis Historia 36.9; 
cf. Maddoli 2010: 127. Vitruvius, De Architectura 2.8.11 stresses the ingenuity and creati- 
vity of Maussollos’ planning of Halikarnassos: Acumen autem eius et sollertiam ad aedificia 
paranda sic licet considerare (“As for his skill and ingenuity as a builder, they may be seen 
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responsible for the plan and construction of the Maussolleion, but also for 
that of the slightly younger temple of Athena in Priene. On both projects 
he wrote books, inter alia declaring that the ‘Ionian’ order was the only 
suitable one for temples (Vitruvius, De Architectura 4.3.1; 30/20 BCE). 
These books became handbooks for architects like Vitruvius (Vitruvius, 
De Architectura 1.1.12; 7 praefatio 12). 

The Maussolleion combined Karian, Lycian, Greek and Persian ideas in 
an original manner.'® As recently noted by Frank Rumscheid, its ‘master- 
plan’, including a large terrace in the heart of the city close to the agora, 
was based on a formal predecessor in the former Hekatomnid capital 
of Mylasa.!6° The grave in Mylasa is situated in the middle of the city 
underneath a terrace, crowned by the so-called Uzun Yuva (‘High [Stork] 
Nest’), a late Hellenistic honorary column for Menandros of Mylasa on the 
acropolis (Hisarbasi Hill). The grave probably belongs to Hekatomnos, the 
father of Maussollos (c. 392/1-377/6 BCE).!®? Certain technical innova- 
tions like biconical bronze dowels attest to the innovative masonry skills 
in Karia in the first half of the fourth century BCE, used at the Maussol- 
leion as well as at the temple of Zeus in Labraunda and at the temple of 
Athena in Priene.!68 This suggests that Pytheos / Pythis / Pute was one of, 
if not the architect responsible for all these Hekatomnid projects, under- 
taken during the rule of Maussollos.!69 

In this context it is likely that the sign scratched on the new type of 
biconical bronze dowel from the Athena temple in Priene (Fig. 13) should 


from what follows.”, translation M.H. Morgan). In 2.8.13 Vitruvius explicitly mentions that 
Maussollos himself chose the location for his palace: regia domus, quam rex Mausolus ad 
suam rationem conlocavit. 

165 Carstens 2009b: 37-74. 

166 Rumscheid 2010. 

167 Unfortunately, the tomb largely owes its fame to recent illicit excavations under the 
terrace of ‘Uzun Yuva’ discovered in 2010. They were stopped by the police in August 2010: 
http://www.haberler.com/bakan-gunay-lahiti-inceledi-2190232-haberi (12.08.2010); http:// 
www.haberler.com/defineciler-mezari-video-ya-cekmis-2191801-haberi (14.10.2010). 

168 The technical innovations that the grave in Mylasa shares with the Maussolleion 
and the temple of Athena in Priene are: a) the insertion of separate pre-finished ornament 
fillets in recesses of larger building components (Rumscheid 2010: 75, 78-79 figs. 10-11, 
86; b) biconical bronze dowels (Rumscheid 2010: 86-87, 91f. figs. 25-26, here Fig. 12) and 
c) pry-holes for crowbars, carved into the upper anathyrosis edge of the ashlar’s surface at 
the lateral joint (Rumscheid 2010: 76-77 figs. 7, 9, pp. 87-89). 

169 An additional innovation of Pytheos and his workshop may have been the ‘Karian- 
Ionian lewis hole’, found at the temple of Zeus in Labraunda as well as at the Maussolleion: 
Pedersen 2011. 
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be read not as the Greek letter Beta,!”° but instead as the Karian letter 
/p/ (Masson no. 24), standing for P[ute] / Pytheos / Pythis, the assumed 
inventor of this type of dowel, who then proudly put his initial on his own 
innovation! 

The whole of ‘new’ Priene, relocated to the well-known site close to 
the modern Turkish village Giilliibahce around the middle of the fourth 
century BCE, might even be regarded as a Hekatomnid re-foundation.!” 
There are indications of a comprehensive plan to re-structure Maussollos’ 
satrapy of Karia, affecting Greek cities as well. The relocation of ‘Ionian’ 
Priene is paralleled by the relocation of ‘Dorian’ Knidos and Karian Lat- 
mos.!’3 Even the re-animation of the old common sanctuaries of the 
Ionian and Dorian city-leagues in Asia Minor, the Panionion at Mykale 
close to New Priene (see § 2 with n. 21f.), and the Triopion at Cape Tekir 
close to New Knidos (see § 1 with n. 13), seems to have been part of Maus- 
sollos’ design. He clearly aimed at finally gaining access to and influencing 
the Greek mainland.!”4 

If this assumption is correct, Pytheos may also have been involved in 
the design of the orthogonal insula street grid of Priene, with the Athena 
temple terrace in its centre, following the layout of the new Karian 
capital Halikarnassos. There the Maussolleion formed the centre of the 
grid.!”5 Priene was a Greek city with a Luwic-Karian past. As in Miletos, 
for instance, the first Greek settlers accompanying Philotas from Boeotian 
Thebes had to expel Karians from the site. Afterwards, they re-named the 


170 Rumscheid 2010: 86f. with n. 37, 92 fig. 26. 

7 Compare the architect Byzes from Naxos, who signed with his initials BY (in the 
Cycladic Alphabet) on the upper side of an unfinished ‘Laconian’ stroter of the earliest 
marble roof on the Athenian Acropolis (the roof was imported in an unfinished state from 
Naxos to Athens). Byzes lived in the time of the Lydian king Alyattes (c. 605-560 BC) and 
the Median king Astyages (c. 585-550 BC) and was famous for inventing roof tiles made 
of marble: Pausanias 5.10.3; cf. Ohnesorg 1993: 9, 65f., 128 pl. 6, 37,2; Kissas 2008: 5, 13 
no. A 1 pl. 1,1 (I owe this most valuable example to Eliza Sioumpara, Athens). 

172 Schipporeit 1998; Carstens 2009b: 114f. On a possible Hekatomnid dating of the city 
wall see Pedersen 2010: 273 n. 11, 315. 

173 Bean/Cook 1957; Hornblower 1982: 107-137, 294-332; Demand 1990: 133-150. 

174 Schipporeit 1998: 232-236. 

175 Hoepfner 2004: 337. Raeck 2005 remains sceptical. But the main argument for 
Pytheos’ involvement in the city planning is the interconnectivity between the Athena 
temple and the insula-street-grid: ibid. 341 fig. 1. I see no reason, as Raeck does, why 
an architect designing a building cannot also design a city plan. This is exactly what 
Pytheos, in his book on the Athena temple in Priene, expected an architect to do and 
what Vitruvius is so proud of: the architect is an encyclopedist, trained in all kinds of arts 
and sciences so that he can create in his mind a holistic concept (ratiocinatio): Vitruvius, 
De Architectura 1.1.12-18. 
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settlement as Kadme after the acropolis of Thebes, a foundation of Kad- 
mos the ‘Phoenician’ (Herodotus 1.146; Hellanicus FGrHist 4 F 101; Strabo 
14.1.12; Diogenes Laertius 1.82; Pausanias 7.2.10; etc.; see below § 6.5 with 
n. 233). Eventually, however, the pre-Greek place name was revived in its 
Greek form Hptmvy. Is this a result of the supposed Hekatomnid interven- 
tion in the re-foundation? Greek Priene equals, at least from the linguistic 
point of view, Pariyana, a place in western Asia Minor, conquered by the 
Hittite king Tudhaliya II in the early 14th century BCE (KUB XXIII 11 ii 5’). 
Whether the coastal site of old Priene was indeed an indigenous settle- 
ment of the Bronze Age can only be proven by further exploration.!”6 

In New Priene, a Hekatomnid presence is proven by a group of five 
sculptures from the Athena and the Demeter sanctuaries, depicting 
women with a typically Karian hairstyle: several rows of small rounded 
buckles frame the front like a diadem, while on the back of the skull the 
hair is held by a so-called sakkos scarf. An over life-size head of a young 
woman, found in the cella of the Athena temple (Fig. 14), might be of 
special interest. The size and the find spot indicate that the head belonged 
to a cult statue of a member of the Hekatomnid family.!”” Artemisia, the 
sister-wife of Maussollos (377-350 BCE), or Ada, the second sister and 
wife of his brother Idrieus (350-341, 334—mid 320-ties BCE), have been 
proposed.!”8 

A magnificently sculpted sarcophagus was found in the grave under 
Uzun Yuva in Mylasa, the presumptive grave of Hekatomnos. In terms of 
quality, it is comparable to the famous pieces from the royal necropolis in 


176 Del Monte/Tischler 1978: 303 s.v. Parijana; Herda 2009: 61, 66. Not aware of Par- 
iyana in the Hittite text, Th. Lenschau compared the ‘Greek’ toponym Priene with the 
Cretan toponym Priasos/Priansos and assumed an original Minoan-Mycenaean colony: 
Herda 2006b: 77 n. 193. This cannot be ruled out. The Hittite toponym would then fol- 
low the Minoan-Mycenaean one, as it is the case for neighbouring Milatos-Mil(1)awanda/ 
Milawata; for the latter see Herda 2009: 67 with n. 216; Herda forthcoming, § 2.2.4. But the 
ending of Parijana in -ana, corresponding to -ene in the historical name Priene, strongly 
resembles the Luwian place name ending -wanni, which is very common in the coastal 
areas of Asia Minor down to the Levant. Cf. Dale forthcoming; see above § 6.2 with n. 129 
(on Sesamos-Sesamenos). The secondary change of vocalism from /a/ > /e/ in Pariyana > 
Priene is typical when comparing indigenous Bronze Age toponyms with first millenium 
BCE toponyms in Asia Minor: see below § 6.6 with n. 257. 

177 For the cult of the Hecatomnids in different cities of their satrapy, e.g. Iasos, Latmos- 
Herakleia and Kaunos as well as northern Ionian Erythrae, compare the recently found 
bases of a family monument of the Hekatomnids with statues of Aba, daughter of Hys- 
saldomos, and Idrieus, son of Hekatomnos, in Iasos: Nafissi 2010b: 175-177 pls. XII—XIII. 
An inscription mentioning a local Maussolleion was also found in Iasos: Maddoli/Fabiani/ 
Nafissi 2007: 248-251 nos. 11-13; Nafissi 2010a: 160; Maddoli 2010: 126f. 

178 Schipporeit 1998: 220-228 pls. 19-21; Carstens 2009b: 114f. fig. 157. 
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Sidon, now in the Archaeological Museum in Istanbul. A reclining male is 
depicted as the main figure (Fig. 15), closely resembling the so-called Maus- 
sollos from the Maussolleion in Halikarnassos, which may now rather be 
labelled ‘Hekatomnos’ (Fig. 16). The particular type of robe as well as the 
long hairstyle should be regarded as the typical outfit of the Hekatomnid 
male rulers, completing our knowledge about the appearance of the male 
and female Hekatomnid elite (Fig. 14).!”9 This assumption is affirmed by 
the only presentation of a Hekatomnid ruler couple which can be identi- 
fied without any doubt: the relief from the Athena sanctuary in Tegea in 
the Peloponnese, showing Ada and Idrieus venerating Zeus Labraundeus 
(Fig. 17).18° 

Karian masons can be identified by their masons’ marks, using the 
Karian alphabetic script. An example from the fourth century BCE was 
recently discovered on the city wall of Kaunos.!*! The earliest examples 


179 Rumscheid 2010: 96-99 believes this grave to have been planned and built by 
Maussollos for himself (‘builder-owner’), but never finished when he moved his capital 
from Mylasa to Halikarnassos (c. 370 BCE). Nevertheless, the grave chamber does contain 
a burial in a sculpted sarcophagus, which Rumscheid could not know. The style of the 
relief sculptures as well as the splendid wall paintings and terracottas suggest a dating 
in the later first half of the fourth century BCE: http://fotogaleri.haberler.com/yuzyilin- 
talani. The depiction of the central reclining figure of a bearded male on the sarcophagus 
(http://www.radikal.com.tr/Radikal.aspx?aType=RadikalGaleriHaber&Date=05.07.2011& 
Article[D=1012523&PAGE=1) as well as one of the two male marble statuettes with por- 
trait-heads (cf. Acar 2011) to my mind strongly resemble the over life-size marble statue of 
‘Maussollos’ at the Maussolleion, for which an identification as Hekatomnos was already 
proposed: Jeppesen 2002: 174-175 figs. 18.3-4; Carstens 2009b: 72 fig. 95; see also Dorothy 
King: http://phdiva.blogspot.com/search/label/Hecatomnus (26.7.2011). If the grave in 
Mylasa is indeed that of Hekatomnos, it might have been built by Maussollos for his father 
after his death in 377 BCE. This would also explain the two altar dedications of Maussol- 
los, found in modern re-use in the southern terrace wall of the Uzun Yuva. They could 
have addressed his father Hekatomnos and his mother: Rumscheid 2010: 100 with n. 76 
(speaks of “ancestors” only). The latter was most probably Aba, the sister of Hekatomnos 
and daughter of Hyssaldomos: http://phdiva.blogspot.de/2011/07/introducing-aba-mother- 
of-mausolus-of-html (16.7.2011). For Hyssaldomos see now Konuk 2009. 

The alternative identification of the facade tomb of Berber Ini with the grave of Heka- 
tomnos by O. Henry (cf. Henry 2006: 137-141; Henry 2010) does not seem convincing to 
me; cf. also Carstens 2009b: 54 and R.M. Errington, Bryn Mawr Classical Review 2011.06.54. 
The most recent proposal of Rumscheid to identify Idrieus as the owner of the grave under 
Uzun Yuva in Milas is also not convincing: “Hekatomnidengraber in Halikarnassos und 
Mylasa”, a paper delivered at the international conference Greek Monumental Tombs. 
Regional Patterns and their Reception in the Aegean World during the Classical and Hel- 
lenistic Periods at Freie Universitat Berlin, 10th—llth February 2012. 

180 Waywell 1993: 79 fig. 1; Carstens 2009b: 35 fig. 27. 

181 Kunnert/Schiirr/Zingg 2010. On the reading and dating see above n. 81. Masons’ 
marks can consist of single non-alphabetical or alphabetical signs, ligatures, as well as of 
words or word abbreviations; see the Greek mason’s marks on the Hellenistic temple of 
Apollo in Didyma: Rehm/Harder 1958: 68-97. 
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may date to ninth century BCE Palestine, where Karian mercenaries 
formed part of the guard of king Jehoiada.!8* This would imply that the 
Karian script was developed as early as the ninth century BCE, which does 
not seem impossible (see below). 

The youngest Karian masons’ marks were found on the terrace of the 
early Hellenistic (late fourth century BCE) temple of Khnum on Elephan- 
tine Island in southern Egypt.183 

In Lydian Sardis, a Karian presence is attested by graffiti on local pot- 
tery since the sixth century BCE at the latest.184 It may have reached back 
further into the past as there was a close relationship between the Kar- 
ians and the Lydians via their mythical ancestors Kar and Lydos, sons of 
Ardys (Herodotus 1.171). The Mermnad dynasty had strong contacts with 
the Karians since Gyges, the first Mermnad (c. 685-644 BCE), achieved 
power with the help of a certain Arselis, dynast of Mylasa.!®° Alyattes, 
Gyges’ great-grandson (c. 610-561 BCE), was married to an Ionian Greek 
and a Karian woman (Herodotus 1.92). His son by his Karian wife was 
Kroisos, the last king of Lydia (561-547 BCE). Kroisos managed to incor- 
porate Karia as well as Ionia into the Lydian empire (Herodotus 1.28) and 
employed Karian specialists in building the fortifications of his capital 
Sardis. Several Karian masons’ marks are still preserved at the western 
city gate.!86 

Kroisos might also have chosen Karians for his largest and most prestig- 
ious building project, the temple of Artemis in Ephesos (Herodotus 1.92). 
Sculpted marble columns with fragmentary dedicatory inscriptions by 
Kroisos in Greek and Lydian have survived.!®’ The shepherd Pixodaros, a 
Karian by name,!®* located suitable marble quarries for the Artemision in 


182 2 Kings 11.4, 19; cf. Avishur/Heltzer 2003; Herda/Sauter 2009: 61 with n. 64. 

183 Goslin 1992. Adiego 2007: 26 is cautious about reading masons’ marks as Karian: 
“The most extreme case of resorting to Carian script as a panacea, is the attempt to clas- 
sify as Carian a number of masons’ marks found in different locations. (...) the links pro- 
posed with distinctively Carian letters (...) are extremely tenuous”. Adiego (ibid. with n. 5), 
regarding the ninth century BCE marks from Palestine, warns against “dangerously circular 
reasoning: the kari of the Bible are Carians precisely because the masons’ marks show 
Carian letters(!)”. But who else are the Karim of the bible? Cf. Burkert 1992: 25: “It is more 
likely that the Karim attested in the ninth century at Jerusalem were in fact Carians from 
Asia Minor.” 

184 Adiego 2007: 27-29; Herda/Sauter 2009: 96 with n. 265; Roosevelt 2009: 87f. 

185 Plutarch, Questiones Graecae 45; Pedley 1974: 96; Ratté 2009: 137. 

186 Gusmani 1988: 33 pls. 1-2; Ratté 2009: 137f. with nn. 13f. The social status of stone- 
masons is disputed. While Ratté 2009: 138 prefers a status as prisoners of war or slaves, 
Klinkott 2009: 150, 152 stresses their high value and esteem especially in Persia. 

187 Cf. Bammer/Muss 1996: 45-5] fig. 48f. 

188 Bliimel 1992: 23. 
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the Kaystros valley, not far from the Artemision. For this reason he was 
later honoured with a hero cult under the name Euangelos, ‘the good her- 
ald’, which survived till the time of Vitruvius (De Architectura 10.2.15). An 
Archaic tumulus close to the famous Hellenistic ‘Maussolleion’ of Belevi 
is believed to be the heroon of Pixodaros (Fig. 18).!89 The marble quarries 
of the Artemision were situated opposite the tumulus and the ‘Maussol- 
leion’, on the northern side of the Kaystros valley. At least one graffito of 
Karian masons, consisting of a short name-inscription of a certain ‘Lpe, 
(son) of Snm’(?) and depictions of male heads and warriors, were found 
there, most probably dating to the Archaic period (Figs. 19a—b).!9° 


189 Alzinger 1966/67: 72; Carstens 2009a: 392 with n. 56. Kerschner/Prochaska 2011: 
128f. instead locate the heroon near the quarries (for their location, see ibid. 124-126 figs 
33-35), where monthly sacrifices for Pixodaros-Euangelos had to be performed according 
to Vitruvius. 

190 Alzinger 1966/67; Dressler 1966/67; Adiego 2007: 24; Piras 2009: 231; Kerschner/ 
Prochaska 2011: 126-129 fig. 37; Schiirr 2011: 164-166 fig. 2. According to Alzinger (1966/67: 
61) the graffiti, consisting of inscriptions and pictures (nos. I and III), pictures only (no. IV) 
or inscriptions only (no. II and V), were scratched into the rocks of the quarry (Adiego 
2007: 24 is misleading when he writes “three inscriptions on stone fragments”). They were 
destroyed by modern stone extraction in 1966-67. In 1967, the only preserved inscriptions 
were no. I (Alzinger 1966/67: 64f. fig. 33, 68 fig. 38 = Fig. 19a; inscription: Dressler 1966/67: 
73 fig. 41 = Fig. 19b) and no. V (Alzinger 1966/67: 61 with n. 4, Hellenistic or Roman name 
list). Photographs and latex squeezes were made of all the graffiti in 1966 (see that of no. IV: 
Alzinger 1966/67: 68-71 fig. 40). Dressler 1966/67: 75 labelled the inscriptions nos. I-III as 
‘kariod’; Adiego 2007: 24 as ‘Para-Carian’ (cf. ibid. “Some letters seem distinctly Karian, 
whilst others are clearly alien to the Carian alphabet”). Depending on the published pho- 
tographs and sketches of the inscriptions, I hold the following for Karian: 

No. I (Alzinger 1966/67: 68 fig. 38; Dressler 1966/67: 73 fig. 41, signs 1-9 = Fig. 19a— 
b): both lines excluding the initial signs 1 (Greek Epsilon for city name Ephesos?) and 
2 (the bee as holy animal of Artemis, often depicted on Ephesian coins). Line 1 (signs 
1-5) runs to the right, line 2 (signs 6-9) to the left. I read signs 3-9 as Lp-A | s-n-?-s. 
Only sign 8 poses a problem. It was already included in the first decipherment by A.H. 
Sayce in 1887, who provisionally attributed the sound values /n/ or /n/ (Adiego 2007: 
168). Kowalski 1975 also included it in his system of transcription, assigning the value 
/h/ (Adiego 2007: 189). D. Schiirr (Schiirr 2011: 165), following my identification of the 
Belevi graffito No. I as Karian, assumes for sign 8 “vermutlich eher ein /m/, das auch hier 
eine besondere Form hatte (der zweite Strich ist senkrecht und nach unten verlangert), 
falls der Schragstrich links nicht (wie von Dressler) zu ignorieren ware”. The individual 
sign 1 is scratched into the face of the left smaller head looking to the right, suggesting 
that it was written afterwards. Meanwhile the two larger heads on the right side, facing 
the smaller head, seem to be contemporaneous with the inscription. They are stylisti- 
cally dated by Kerschner/Prochaska 2011: 126-128 to the second quarter of the 6th cen- 
tury BCE. For an Archaic (c. 591 BCE) Karian graffito combined with a male head as a 
kind of early ‘self-portrait’, see the head of PAat, son of a certain Pals- in Abydos: Adiego 
2007: 83 E.Ab 9. PAat was so proud of himself that he signed his name three times (Adi- 
ego 2007: 83 E.Ab 7-9). D. Schiirr (Schiirr 2011) now reads in line 1 of Belevi No. I (pe, 
and in line 2 snms. He interprets it as a name inscription including a patronym: ‘pe, son 
of snm’ (Schiirr 2011: 165). We might therefore attribute this inscription to the unbearded 
male head to the left, which would provide us with a second Archaic Karian named 
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The Persians, after having conquered the Lydian empire, could easily 
recruit Karian masons. They figure as Karka or Krka in the old Persian 
texts.!9! Karian masons and sculptors were, for example, involved in the 
sculptural program of the Apadana palace of Darius I (521-485 BCE) in 
Susa!%? and in Persepolis shortly before 500 BCE.!93 


6.4. Karian Women and Purple Production 


Homer, who twice names the Karians of Miletos as allies of the Trojans 
(Iliad 2.867-875; 4.428),!®* gives another interesting detail describing 
how Menelaos was wounded by Pandaros with an arrow: the arrow went 
through Menelaos’ protective armour and hit him so that his blood started 
to pour down. Homer equates the colour of the blood with the colour of 
purple (Iliad 4.141-145): 


we 8° éte tig t’ EAE@avTA yu Potvuct wIvy 
Myovics ne Keeton mapytov eupevou tn’ 
xeitat 5° ev Garduw, ToAEEs TE ELV NEYoavtO 
immHes Popeetv, Pactryt dé xettou cryoaAua, 
&uUPotEpov xooKLO¢ 8" inmw EAatHol te xO50¢° 


As when a woman staineth ivory with purple-red, some woman of Maeonia 
or Karia, to make a cheek-piece for horses, and it lieth in a treasure-cham- 
ber, though many horsemen pray to wear it; but it lieth there as a king’s 
treasure, alike an ornament for his horse and to its driver a glory. 

(transl. A.T. Murray) 


‘self-portrait’. A single sign appears below the head on the right side (Alzinger 1966-67: 68 
fig. 38, 4). It does not resemble any Karian letter. Alzinger thought it might be a ladder or 
more probably “eine fliichtige Skizze zur Erlauterung der Abbruchtechnik zur Gewinnung 
von Quadern” (“a cursory sketch to explain the technique of extracting stone blocks”). 

No. II (Alzinger 1966-67: 64; Dressler 1966-67: 73f. fig. 42 = Fig. 17): only line 1, signs 
1-4, seem to be Karian. I read k-?-l/a-s. Sign 2 is unknown to the Karian alphabet so far. 
It might be a variant of Masson no. 31 /8/ (so already Dressler 1966-67: 75), or Masson 
no. 40 /t/. The sign appears as ‘signe non alphabétique’ in Phrygian inscriptions from Gor- 
dion and Sarhéyiik-Dorylaion: Brixhe/Sivas 2009: 135 NW-134, p. 136f. NW-137. 

Not Karian, perhaps Lydian, are: 

No. I, signs 1-2 (see above). 

No. II, second line (Dressler 1966-67: 73f. fig. 42 = Fig. 19b). 

No. III (Alzinger 1966-67: 69 fig. 39; Dressler 1966-67: 74f. fig. 43), both lines. The signs 
of No. II and III were compared by Boardman (1998: 4f.) with the Lydian masons’ marks 
from Sardis and with signs on seals of the Persian empire. At least in the time of Kroisos, 
we may therefore assume the presence of Lydian masons in the quarries of Ephesos. See 
also the Lydian votive(?) inscription on a moulding of the Artemis temple: Bammer/Muss 
1996: 46f. fig. 49. 

191 Eilers 1935; Schmitt 1976-1980: 424. 

192 Klinkott 2009: 150 with n. 10, 152 with nn. 19f. 

193 Schmitt 1976-1980: 424. 

194 Bryce 2006: 143f. 
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G. Kleiner has compared blinkers made of bronze from the Archaic sanc- 
tuary of Athena in Miletos with the napetd mentioned by Homer.!%° But 
these blinkers, as well as the accompanying frontlets, which were richly 
decorated with incised or sculpted figures, were part of parade horses’ bri- 
dles in northern Syria.!9° They were produced in bronze or in ivory in the 
tenth-ninth century BCE in the Neo-Hittite kingdoms, for instance Patina/ 
Ungi (Tell Tayinat). They often appear as dedications in Greek sanctuar- 
ies, for example in Samos and Eretria, where they were brought as booty 
by Greek mercenaries in the eighth—seventh centuries BCE.” 

Examples in ivory also appear in central Asia Minor, in the Phrygian 
capital at Gordion. They were taken here before the city was destroyed 
at the end of period VI, around 800 BCE.!98 Hence, such trappings were 
known in Asia Minor as early as the ninth century BCE and could be 
imitated by the Phrygians and the neighbouring Lydians and Karians. In 
that case, Homer refers to heirlooms in use during his lifetime, not in the 
heroic Bronze Age. 

The ‘Maeonian’ women whom Homer refers to are most probably 
Lydian. In the time of Homer the Lydians were still called Maeonians, 
a name perhaps related to the Hittite land of Masa.!99 It was Gyges, the 
founder of the Mermnad dynasty, who killed the last ‘Heraclid’ on the 
Lydian throne, Kandaules. He then renamed his people in the beginning 
of the seventh century BCE after the mythical Lydos, brother of Kar and 
Mysos (Herodotus 1.7, 171; see above § 4). The fact that Lydian ‘Maeonians’ 
(Myoves), dwelling around Mount Tmolos, are mentioned just before the 
Karians of Miletos in the catalogue of the Trojan allies (Iliad 2.864866) is 
clearly deliberate—the order is based on geographical proximity.?°° 

The cutting of the ivory, or the processing of the bronze, may not have 
been carried out by Lydian and Karian women, but rather by Lydian and 
Karian men. The rich ivory finds in the Artemision in Ephesos might at 
least partly be of Lydian origin, although we know of virtually no compara- 
tive material from Lydia (apart from the rich finds in the Elmali tumuli) to 
support this assumption.?°! The products of typical female workmanship 


195 Kleiner 1966: 14-17 fig. 12 pl. 8, fig. Ia. 

196 Mallwitz/Schiering 1968: 155f; Held 2000: 132-136 B 38-41 pl. 23-27; Niemeier 
2009: 20. 

197 Luraghi 2006: 38-41 pl. 5-6; Fales 2006; Mylonopoulos 2008: 371; Lane Fox 2008: 
118, 164; Gunter 2009: 124-130. 

198 Devries 2007: 91 fig. 6, 1. 3; Sams 2011: 60f., 74 n. 4.10, fig. 4.1. 

199 Bryce 2006: 142f. 

200 Herda 2009: 53 n. 133. 

201 Mylonopoulos 2008: 366f.; Sare 2010. 
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will have been rather the weaving and dying of textiles. Homer recounts 
that the Karian and Lydian women dyed ivories with purple. The Lydians 
were especially famous for dyeing their luxurious costumes with purple, 
a fashion which was also shared by the Ionian Greeks, e.g. in Smyrna and 
Kolophon.?2° 

Dyeing clothes with purple already had a long tradition in the Aegean. 
The production of purple may have been introduced by the Minoans, not 
by the Phoenicians, as the Homeric designation for ‘purple-red’, gotwé, 
implies.?°3 As pointed out above, the Karians were closely related to the 
Minoans in mythical times: production facilities have been found in early 
Minoan settlements. Moreover, the Mycenaean word for ‘purple(-blue)’, 
po-pu-re-ja, occurs in Linear B texts in Cretan Knossos. The word has no 
Greek etymology and might be Minoan, like the knowledge of produc- 
tion itself.2°* Purple garments, probably from wool, were also produced in 
Minoan Miletos IV as well as in the adjacent Minoan settlement of Tavgan 
Adas1.2% In the middle of the 13th century BCE, the above mentioned 
trouble-maker Piyamaradu from Arzawa abducted two groups of purple- 
dyers (SARIPUTU-men), belonging to Manapa-Tarhunta of the Seha- 
Riverlands?°® and the Hittite great king (Hattusili III?). The latter had 
sent them to the island of Lazpa, today’s Lesbos (Fig. 6), to make dedi- 
cations to the ‘gods of Lazpa’.2°” Instead, Piyamaradu brought them to 


202 Suda s.v. Mecyvys; Nikolaos of Damascus FGrHist 90 F 62; Xenophanes of Kolophon 
fr. 3 Diels/Kranz; Herodotus 1.50; cf. Blum 1998: 46f,, 143f.; Singer 2008: 29. 

203 Colour phoinix: Homer, Iliad 4.141, 6.219; Odyssee 23.201 etc. For Phoinix the ‘Phoe- 
nician’ from Sidon see Homer, Odyssee 13.272; 14.288; 15.415. 

204 Singer 2008: 27-28. The Minoan-Mycenaean tradition of po-pu-re-ja is still alive 
in Homer: besides the term gotvE (‘purple-red’) he uses the adjective mopvpeos for ‘pur- 
ple-blue’; cf. Iliad 16.391 (the sea) etc. See also the Lesbian poetess Sappho fr. 44 Bergk 
(dedication of purple veils to Aphrodite); cf. Singer 2008: 27-29. The Greek phoinix for 
‘purple-red’ is related to the Minoan-Mycenaean term for a red colour, po-ni-ki-jo, still 
present in the historical Cretan term mowtxcev for ‘painting red letters’: Murray/Warren 
1976: 57-59; Edwards /Edwards 1977. “The thorny problem of the origin of the Greek name 
of Phoenicia (Phoiniké) cannot be discussed here”: Singer 2008: 36 n. 71. It is important 
to note that the late Bronze Age texts from Ugarit, like Homer, distinguish between red 
purple, SIG(.ZA.GIN) takiltu, and blue purple, SIG(.ZA.GIN) Aasmanu; the red one was 
more expensive: Singer 2008: 23f. 

205 Herda forthcoming, § 2.4.4. 

206 The Seha-Riverland is most probably to be identified with the Kaikos- and Hermos- 
Valley region, later Mysia and northern Lydia. It lay north of Mira and opposite Lazpa: 
Hawkins 1998: 23f.; Bryce 2006: 86, 79 map 3.2 (= Fig. 6). 

207 Singer 2008: 29, 32 thinks of a Bronze Age forerunner of Aphrodite as the addressee. 
He hints at Sappho fr. 99 (Diehl), where the poetess dedicates purple-dyed veils to Aph- 
rodite on Lesbos; cf. Blum 1998: 86, 91, 123 n. 3. As part of the procession of Aphrodite 
Pandemos in Athens in the year 287/6 BCE, the astynomes had to deliver nopgvea, most 
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his father-in-law Atpa in Ahhiyawan Millawanda-Miletos. Purple dye was 
already prestigious in the Bronze Age, associated with divinity and royal- 
ty.2°8 The purple-dyeing Karian women of Homer could therefore rely on 
a long tradition of processing purple in the region of western Asia Minor 
and Karia. According to Aristotle, the coasts of this region were rich in 
purple snails,2°° while Milesian purple-dyed wool was famous throughout 
antiquity. Interestingly, the Roman emperor Nero installed an imperial 
slave in Miletos to control its production.”!° Could the place name Phoi- 
nix for a harbour settlement on the ‘Karian Chersones’ opposite Rhodes?! 
perhaps be explained by assuming a local production of purple dye? 


6.5. The Invention of the Karian Alphabetic Script 


“One of the areas of Carian studies in which our knowledge has dramati- 
cally improved in recent years is undoubtedly the writing system.”2!? The 
scholar who stated this, Ignacio Javier Adiego, is one of several scholars, 
along with Thomas Kowalski, John D. Ray and Diether Schiirr, who are 
responsible for deciphering the Karian script with the help of Karian- 
Egyptian and Karian-Greek bilinguals.?% 

In Karia proper the number of Karian inscriptions continues to increase 
as further fieldwork is carried out. Inscriptions of the Archaic and Clas- 
sical periods are mainly graffiti, e.g. the mentioned masons’ marks, coin 
legends,?“ and graffiti and dipinti on pottery. Monumental, ‘official’ 
inscriptions in stone known to this day are restricted to the fourth and 
early third centuries BCE. The inscriptions suggest that most Karian cities 


probably some purple-dyed textiles: Sokolowski 1969: 73-74 no. 39.27; cf. Blum 1998: 90f. 
One may also compare the dedication of purple-dyed mantles to Astarte, Phoenician Aph- 
rodite, in Tyros: Achilleus Tatius 2.11; cf. Blum 1998: 48. In Miletos purple-dyed himatia 
were dedicated to Artemis Kithone in Hellenistic times: Herrmann—Ehrhardt/Giinther 
2006: 213-215 no. 1357.9; Blum 1998: 90 with n. 21. 

208 Cf. Manapa-Tarhunta letter, CTH 191; Singer 2008. 

209 Historia Animalium 5.15.547; cf. Singer 2008: 37 n. 80. 

210 Herrmann 1975. 

2ll_ Strabo 14.2.4; Ptolemy 5.2.8; cf. Ruge 1941; Meyer 1975; Flensted-Jensen 2004: 1110. 

212 Adiego 2007: 205. 

213 Adiego 2007: 166-204. The constantly increasing material of new inscriptions and 
the analysis of older finds is reviewed in the periodical Kadmos. Zeitschrift fiir vor- und 
friihgriechische Epigraphik, edited by Wolfgang Bliimel at the University of Cologne; see 
especially the ‘Epigraphische Mitteilungen’ at the end of every volume, currently run by 
Markus Egetmeyer (Paris). 

214 On Karian coin legends see Bresson 2007: 214f.; K. Konuk in Adiego 2007: 471-492 
pls. 1-4; Piras 2009: 235-240 figs. 11-18. 

215 Adiego 2007: 128-163; Piras 2009. 


N 
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developed a local alphabet, for example at Tralleis, Hyllarima, Euromos, 
Mylasa, Stratonikeia, Sinuri, Kildara and Kaunos.2!6 This is comparable 
to the situation in Archaic Greece, which was also famous for its local 
scripts.?!” The literary evidence points to a long history of literacy (see 
below). 

Egypt still has the largest number of Karian inscriptions, mainly dat- 
ing to the Archaic period, and beginning around the mid-seventh century 
BCE.?'8 They were produced by Karian mercenaries living in Egypt?!9 and 
testify to the surprisingly high grade of literacy among them. Some of the 
inscriptions indicate that the scribes were also acquainted with the Greek 
script (see § 1) (Fig. 2). More than 150 inscriptions, the largest group, are 
from graves. Several of them are bilingual in word and image (Fig. 12).2?° 
The next largest group are topos inscriptions, written on landmarks like 
buildings, statues or rocks, and in most cases only consisting of a per- 
sonal name, combined with the father’s name. They attested that a person 
had visited a certain place (Greek tém0¢). Dedications to Egyptian gods 
(Fig. 21), or even Karian-Greek gods like Apollo Branchideus in Naukratis 
(Fig. 7)?2! are less frequent. The alphabet used in Egypt is surprisingly uni- 
form, consisting of two main groups, one situated in Memphis-Saqqara, 
the other in Thebes. Judging from the material at hand, they do not clearly 
correspond to any of the known alphabets of the Karian homeland. They 
may have originated from one or more of the coastal cities of Karia where 
only few inscriptions have been found, e.g. Halikarnassos, Iasos or Kera- 
mos. The alphabet of Kaunos offers the closest parallels.?2? 

Karian inscriptions are rare in the rest of the Mediterranean. We need to 
keep in mind, however, that the script has only been deciphered recently, 
and thus Karian inscriptions might not have been recognized. There are 


216 Adiego 2007: 205-233; Adiego 2010: 149-151. 

217 Cf. Jeffery 1990. 

218 Adiego 2007: 30-128. 

219 Vittmann 2003: 155-179. 

220 Kammerzell 1993; Kammerzell 2000. 

221 Herda/Sauter 2009: 96-99. 

222 Adiego 2007: 219-223, 226-228. Adiego 2010: 149 only speaks of one Karian alpha- 
bet in Egypt, which he finds best represented in Memphis-Saqqara. Schiirr 2010c: 138f. 
doubts this because the Karian inscriptions from Egypt are Archaic in date, while most 
inscriptions from Karia are younger, making a comparison difficult. But compare now the 
two Karian late Archaic graffiti from Karabournaki. Their alphabet is ‘Caro-Egyptian’; cf. 
Adiego et al. 2012: 198f.: “The affinity with the Egyptian alphabetic variant does not come 
as a surprise: very probably the Carian alphabet in use in Egypt came from Carian coastal 
cities in the archaic period, and the same explanation may also seem reasonable for this 
document found in Karabournaki”. Cf. also Adiego et al. 2012: 200 on the second graffito. 
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several graffiti from the Archaic to the late Classical/early Hellenistic 
period. They occur in the neighbouring regions of Karia, in Lydia and 
Ionia,??3 but also appear in Athens (see above § 1, Fig. 3), and, for exam- 
ple, in two coastal settlements (‘Lebet Table’ and Karabournaki-Toumba) 
near Thessalonike. A Late Archaic graffito from Karabournaki-Toumba for 
the first time attests to a Karian acrophonic(?) numerical system.2?4 

The Karians seem to have developed their alphabet independently of 
the Greeks.225 One important argument is the “aberrant nature of the 
sound values”??° of the Karian letters in comparison to the Greek ones.?27 
The earliest known Karian inscription in my view is a neglected dipinto 
on a Middle to Late Geometric amphora (c. 850-750 BCE), now in the 
Museum of Chur in Switzerland (Figs. 20a—b).??8 It is of as early a date as 
the oldest Greek inscription on the famous Dipylon-Jug from Athens,??9 or 
the graffiti from Eretria on Euboea and its Italian colony Pithekoussai.29° 

An analogous case which can back this assumption is given with 
Phrygian, which is currently the earliest Indo-European language known 


223 On the Karian inscriptions from Sardis see Adiego 2007: 27-29; Herda/Sauter 2009: 
89 with n. 208, 96 with n. 265; on a late seventh century BCE graffito from Smyrna see 
Adiego 2007: 29; Herda/Sauter 2009: 95 with n. 263; on the fifth/fourth century BCE graf- 
fito from Miletos see Herda/Sauter 2009 passim; on the Archaic graffito from Didyma see 
Adiego 2007: 145 C. Di 1; Herda/Sauter 2009: 90f. with nn. 219, 231, 96 with n. 270; Schiirr 
2011: 166f. fig. 3 now reads three instead of four signs retrograde: titm. He believes it is 
a personal name. See Schiirr 2011: 161-164 fig. 1 on another Archaic Karian graffito from 
Aphrodisias. 

224 Lebet Table, skyphos foot with name graffito (c. 450-425 BCE): Adiego 2007: 164f. 
G 2; Herda/Sauter 2009: 95f. with n. 264. Karabournaki-Toumba, Late Archaic amphora 
sherd with acrophonic? numericals | = 1, A = /b/ = 5; 9 = /t/ = 10: Tiverios 1999; Adiego 
et al. 2012. Another Karian graffito from Karabournaki-Toumba might be on a black glazed 
skyphos of the late fifth century BCE. It is interpreted as a Greek numeric so far: Kefalidou 
2007-2008: 174f. fig. 9. 

225 Herda/Sauter 2009: 61-63 with n. 68. 

226 Adiego 2010: 151. 

227 Herda/Sauter 2009: 61 n. 63. 

228 Metzger 1973: pl. 27; Ozgiinel 2006: 33-37, 116 pl. 4c. 

229 Herda/Sauter 2009: 62f. 

230 The Amphora in Chur, acquired on the art market and supposedly from the island 
of Kos, will be the focus of an interdisciplinary project, conducted by me in collaboration 
with R. Posamentir (Tiibingen), H. Mommsen (Bonn) and D. Schiirr (Griindau). The plan 
is to use different photographic techniques to enhance the readability of the dipinto, and 
to use Neutron-Activation-Analysis to acquire its provenance. The oldest Greek inscription 
is now believed to be a graffito from the necropolis of Osteria dell’Osa close to Rome. But 
neither the dating (before 775 BCE), nor the reading of the text as Greek (an alternative is 
Etruscan) are secure; see Herda/Sauter 2009: 62 n. 67. On the earliest Greek graffiti from 
Eretria, probably starting before the middle of the eighth century BCE: www.unil.ch/esag/ 
page56744.html (30.12.2011). 
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to have used an alphabet directly(?) derived from the Phoenician one. 
This has been recently proven with the help of archaeometry, dating the 
destruction of Gordion, level VI, to around 800 BCE. The Phrygian script 
was in use at that time.?3! 

At the moment, we should leave open the question of whether the Kar- 
ian alphabet was, like the Phrygian, a product of direct cultural interac- 
tion between Karians and Phoenicians, or another group of West Semitic 
people, writing in the Phoenician alphabet in the ninth century BCE. The 
above mentioned masons’ marks from Palestine, which are considered 
Karian, might help to solve the riddle. We also need to take into account 
the relationship between Phoenicians and Karians: in some myths, Kad- 
mos the Phoenician, who, according to Herodotus (5.59), taught the 
Greeks the Phoenician Script, settled in Boeotian Thebes, in others in 
Ionian-Karian Miletos.232 The Karians of Miletos and the rest of Karia 
show a close relationship with the Phoenicians, and are sometimes even 
equated with them. This is why the Milesian Philosopher Thales, son of a 
Karian called Examyes (see above § 5) and an Jonian woman of Theban 
(-Kadmeian’) origin, was in Greek tradition called a ‘Phoenician’.?33 We 
may also think of the 2300 metre high ‘Kadmos’ Mountains in northeast- 
ern Karia, at the border to Lydia and Phrygia, modern Baba Dag,?** or the 
equation of Karia with Phoenicia by the poets Bacchylides and Corinna;?5 


231 Brixhe 2004; Herda/Sauter 2009: 61 with n. 62; Lemaire 2008; Duhoux 2010. Con- 
tradicting the dating of the earliest inscriptions before the destruction of 800 BCE (Brixhe 
2004; Lemaire 2008; Duhoux 2010; Herda/Sauter 2009: 61 with n. 62; see also the website 
of the excavations: http://sites.museum.upenn.edu/gordion/articles/14-culture/24-artin- 
scriptions), Sams (2011: 59) now states that “Phrygian inscriptions do not appear on any 
of the vessels or artifacts from the Destruction Level or the burned buildings, yet there 
were literate Phrygians at the interment in Tumulus MM”. Tumulus MM is dated to c. 740 
BCE; see Sams 2011: 59. 

232 Herda 1998: 23f. 

233 Diogenes Laertius 1.1.22; cf. Herda 2009: 79 with n. 301; Herda forthcoming. West 
1997: 450, 457 thinks that Phoenicians settled in Boeotian Thebes in the ninth century BCE 
who called the old (Mycenaean) citadel ‘armon qdm, ‘old citadel’, and the people living 
there Qadmiyyim, ‘men of old’, ‘Kadmeians’, in Semitic. According to West this naming 
gave birth to the Greek mythological figures of Kadmos and Harmonia. But at least Har- 
monia has a Greek etymology: her name stems from the root ap-, ‘to fit’: Chantraine 1999: 
lll s.v. &pua; Beekes 2010: 135 s.v. depovia. 

234 Ptolemaios 5.20.2; cf. Biirchner 1919; Kiihr 2006: 90. 

235 Athenaeus 4 p. 164f. quoting Bacchylides fr. 40 Snell/Maehler and Corinna fr. 686 
Page; cf. Faraguna 1995: 56. Faraguna 1995: 56 also hints at Thucydides 1.8.1, where the 
Karians and Phoenicians together control the Aegean. But the settlement Phoinix on the 
Karian Chersonese probably did not get its name from Phoinix the Phoenician, or from 
phoinix for ‘palm tree’, but from the local production of purple dye: see § 6.4 above. 
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the northwestern Karian city of Euromos/Europos, neighbouring Miletos, 
also bore the name of the Phoenician princess Europa.?%6 

The date at which the Karian script was introduced may have an impact 
on the question of Karian cultural ‘inferiority’ towards the Greeks: at first, 
it seemed ‘natural’ that the Karian ‘barbarians’ took over their alphabet 
from the Greeks. But now, even transmission in the opposite direction 
does not seem impossible anymore, and one should at least take into 
account the possibility that the Greeks borrowed certain elements from 
the Karian alphabet: this has been assumed, for instance, for the letter 
sampi, T, with the sound value /aq/ or /tt/, which was in use in Ionia at 
least from the seventh century BCE on and survived as the last numeral, 
‘900’, of the Tonian-Milesian’ numeral system.?37 


6.6. Armon—Hermeneus: Karian Dragomans and Greek God Hermes 


Speaking a language nobody else understands (and additionally writing in 
a script nobody else can read!) results in the need to learn other languages 
to communicate outside of one’s inherited linguistic sphere. Everybody 
who comes from a small country where a rare or even difficult language 
is spoken will be familiar with this situation. The Karians also faced this 
problem. This is the reason why they are often found as translators or 
‘dragomans’°8 in the ancient world. We find ‘Tattannu the Karian’ (Late 
Babylonian ™ta-at-tan-nu “kar-sa-A+A) as an ‘interpreter’ ('“ti-ir-gu-ma-nu) 


236 The Karian city of Europos is identical with Euromos (see the ethnics Hupopés and 
Kupopés in the Attic tribute lists): Robert 1950: 34-37; Bliimel 1998: 182 s.v. Yewuoc. The 
place names Europos and Europa, as well as the homonymous personal names Europs 
(Paus. 2.5.6: mythical founder of Aigialeia; 2.34.45: father of founder of Hermione, both 
sites are in the northern Peloponnes) and Europa are Pre-Greek (probably Luwic?): Som- 
mer 1948: 7. 

237 Jeffery 1990: 39; Wachter 1998: 3; Adiego 2007: 233. Wachter 1998: 3 has reserva- 
tions against a borrowing from Karian, as the Karian letter T (Masson no. 32) has the 
sound value /u/. He instead thinks of the Phrygian letters T or t as a model. But the sound 
value of both letters is insecure. Instead, the sound value of the similar Karian letter t¢ 
(Masson no. 40) is /t/, which would match with that of Greek sampi. Adiego 2007: 23 
put a question mark: “Related to sampi-letter T?”. It is curious that the Phrygian/Karian 
letter form ¢ is used in a variant of the Greek acrophonic numeral system with the value 
of 10, called ‘arrow delta’ by A. Johnston (Trademarks on Greek Vases, Oxford 1981, 29 f.): 
Kefalidou 2007-2008: 174. D. Schiirr, per litteras (5.12.2012), remarks: “Sampi entspricht im 
Lautwert anscheinend karisch /s/” (Masson no. 25). 

238 The term dragoman, dragman, Dolmetscher etc. for translators of Arabic, which 
became common in European languages from Medieval times onwards, goes back to 
Akkadian ta/urgumannu(m) and may originally be of Luwic origin: Starke 1993; Valério/ 
Yakubovich 2010: 114. 
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in 517/6 BCE in Babylon,?%° and an ‘interpreter of the Karians’ (Phoe- 
nician mls [h]krsm) is known from 4th century BCE Kition on Cyprus.?4° 
Sometimes these Karians occupied even more prestigious positions than 
that of translator, and their skills were not restricted to translating Karian 
into other languages and vice versa. An early example is a certain Pigres, 
advisor of Pharaoh Psammetichus II (595-589 BCE).**! His predecessors 
Psammetichus I (664-610) and Necho II (610-595) will also have had 
Karian translators (and advisors): the number of Karian and Ionian mer- 
cenaries in Egypt reached some ten thousand. They lived in special settle- 
ments, stratopeda, along the Nile, for example in Memphis, Abydos and 
Thebes. Amasis (570-526 BCE), who made Karian and Greek mercenar- 
ies his personal guards, later re-settled the Karians in a separate district 
called Karikon in his capital Memphis.?42 The Egyptian-Karian bilingual 
inscriptions inform us that a considerable number of the Karians in Egypt 
learned to speak Egyptian and to write Hieroglyphic and most probably 
also Demotic. A fast adoption of the new home country’s language was the 
guarantee of a rapid social rise, as the pressure of assimilation was always 
high in conservative Ancient Egypt with its (high-) culture, and women 
“famed for their exotic ways”.248 

At least some of the Karian mercenaries coming to Egypt were employed 
in the pharaonic army together with Ionian-Greek soldiers. We may 
deduce that they were already bilingual Karian-Greek before they came to 
Egypt. This can at least be shown in the case of the Karian officer Pelekos / 
Plqo, who wrote a Greek topos inscription on the legs of a colossus in the 
grave temple of Ramesses II in Abu Simbel during the Nubia-campaigns 
of Psammetichus II in c. 591 BCE (see above in the introduction) (Fig. 2). 
Bilingualism is the perfect preparation for learning more languages. Might 
this ability of the Karians to learn Egyptian without effort have been the 
reason, Psammetichus II handed over young Egyptian boys only to the 
Greek mercenaries to teach them Greek and grow to be skilled Egyptian- 
Greek translators (hermeneis) (Herodotus 2.154), but not to the Karians? It 
would be interesting to know into which language the hermeneus translated 


239 Zadok 2005: 83, 89 D. BM 109365.9-10. 

240 Zadok 2005: 83. 

241 Polyainos, Strategika 8.3; Vittmann 2003: 155; Adiego 2007: 31 on his possible grave- 
stone E.Me 7. 

242 Herodotus 2.154; cf. Kees 1919; Kammerzell 1993: 193; Vittmann 2003: 156. 

243° Ray 1998: 127f. 
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the hieroglyphic texts concerning the Cheops pyramid for Herodotus 
(2.125)—Greek or Karian? 

The bronze statuette of an Apis bull, found in the Serapeum of Mem- 
phis, provides direct proof for native Karian translators (Figs. 2la—b). 
The cult of Apis was closely connected to the mercenaries as it was a 
special honour to take part in escorting the Apis bull during processions, 
and there are several statuettes of Apis with dedicatory inscriptions of 
Greeks and Karians from Egypt.?44 The statuette from Memphis, dated 
to the later sixth century BCE, bears a bilingual dedication in Egyptian 
and Karian, incised on the socle. The Egyptian reads as follows: H3py dj 
nh Prim p3whm and can be translated as ‘may Apis give life to Prjm the 
dragoman’. The Karian text is divided into two parts. The first stands in 
front of the Egyptian text on one long side of the socle: Paraewm : armon 
ki, ‘Paraewm, the dragoman’. The second one, probably not contempora- 
nous, follows on the opposite side: Par<a>eum | sb Polo, ‘Par<a>eum und 
Polo’. The Egyptian term for ‘the dragoman’, p3whm is thus translated by 
Karian armon ki.245 

A suitable Indo-European etymology for Karian armon from *ar(V)ma-, 
Hieroglyphic-Luwian ataman, ‘name’ was proposed by M. Janda some 
years ago.2*6 He thought it had the sense of ‘herald’, assuming a seman- 
tic change from ‘name’ to ‘determination’, ‘decision’.2*” Ignacio J. Adiego, 
who is sceptical about Janda’s etymology,?4* now proposes a connection 


244 Hoéckmann 2001: 224-226, 229 n. 107 pl. 42, 1-4; Vittmann 2006: 574; id. 2011: 
339-341, 3478. figs. 2-3. 

245 Vittmann 2001: 50-52; Vittmann 2003: 160-162 fig. 75; Héckmann/Vittmann 2005: 
101 fig. 3; Adiego 2007: 40f. E.Me 8, p. 309, 355; Adiego 2010: 153. D. Schiirr (letter of 
January 5, 2012): “Zwei verschiedene karische Inschriften, paraeum : armon-yi entspricht 
der agyptischen, wo p3 der Artikel ist, kar. -yi entsprechend. Die andere Alter oder jiinger? 
Par<a>eum sb-polo ‘P. und Polo’, vgl. die Leningrader Isis” (cf. Adiego 2007: 127f. E.xx 6). 
On the Karian name Paraewm equating to Parpeum: Schiirr 2010a: 190. 

The statuette will be re-published in the forthcoming dissertation of Katja WeifS (Univer- 
sity of Mainz), “Agyptische Tier- und Gétterbronzen aus Unteragypten. Untersuchungen 
zu Typus, Ikonographie und Funktion sowie der Bedeutung innerhalb der Kulturkontakte 
zu Griechenland” as catalogue-no. 1156. I would like to thank K. Weif for kindly providing 
me with information on the use of these animal statuettes in Egypt. 

246 Janda 1994: 180-182. 

247 The alternative etymology from Arma, the Luwic Moon-god (cf. e.g. Debord 2009: 
253), seems less probable: Janda 1994: 182 n. 17. 

248 Cf, Adiego 2007: 355: “The meaning ‘dragoman’ corresponds even better to the 
semantics of this explanation (perhaps ‘interpreter’: ‘who names the things in another 
language’) but the sound changes assumed are ad hoc”. Adiego 2010: 153 n. 10 labels the 
etymology of Janda now as a “very fragile hypothesis”. D. Schiirr (letter of January 5, 2012) 
points to the fact that Hieroglyphic-Luwian ataman is now to be read alaman. 
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between Karian armon and Greek épunvevew / Epunvete, ‘interpreting for- 
eign tongues’, ‘translating’ / ‘interpreter’, ‘translator’:249 “Could éppyynveds be 
a Carian loanword in Greek, or, at least, could éppyveds and armon- have 
a common origin from a third, presumably Aegean-Anatolian language?” 
This has also been proposed independently by Ilya Yakubovich.2°° 

If one of these latter two hypotheses is true, it will be difficult to con- 
nect the Greek god of the heralds, Hermes, with Eéounvevs: one of his pro- 
posed Indo-European etymologies leads back to Epa, a heap of stones,”5! 
the other to *sérmn > €pua, ‘the means to fix something (in a row)’.?5? It 
seems that there is an e-ma-a, a-re-ja, a ‘Hermes Areias’, already in Myce- 
naean times*°? so that the borrowing from a Karian or another ‘Aegean- 
Anatolian’ loanword would have had to have taken place in the early Late 
Bronze Age at the latest.25+ An additional problem is that the name of the 
Karian counterpart of the Greek god Hermes, Imbramos/Imbrasos (Stepha- 
nus Byzantius s.v. "IuBeauoc; cf. the Karian theophoric(?) personal name 
I6rsi, Imbras(s)is),25> has nothing to do either with Karian armon or with 
Greek Hermes or épunvevs.25° To keep the etymological relation between 
Karian armon and Greek éppyveds, one therefore has to assume that the 
Greek form shows a secondary change of vocalism in the first syllable from 
/a/ to /e/, often to be seen when Pre-Luwic and Luwic (place-) names and 
words were taken over into East-Greek (compare Lazba > Lesbos; Abasa > 
Ephesos, Milatos/Millawanda > Miletos, Pariyana > Priene etc.)#5” and 


249 Adiego 2010: 153. 

250 Tlya came up with the idea in the discussion following my paper in Reading. At that 
time he had just written his review of Adiego 2007 (Yakubovich 2012, submitted in 2008), 
where he deals with the problem. Thanks go to Ilya for providing me with his manuscript 
and discussing the topic! He first proposed this comparison in 2003 at the Carian Seminar 
of Theo van den Hout at the University of Chicago. A Microasiatic origin of gouyvetcs was 
already assumed: Chantraine 1999: 373; Frisk 1973: 563; Beekes 2010: 462. 

251 Neumann 2002: 44; Burkert 2011: 241. 

252 Janda 2005: 23-41, 47f., 361. 

253 PY Tn 316; Burkert 2011: 75, 241. 

254 See Beekes 2010: 462 s.v. ‘Epuijc: “The Mycenaean form [e-ma-a,, A.H.] shows that it 
is an unanalysable Pre-Greek name.” 

255 Adiego 2007: 308 with n. 34; Debord 2009: 256f. 

256 Adiego 2007: 335 (see also Yakubovich 2010: 141) thinks that Imbramos/Imbrasos 
stems from Cuneiform-Luwian im(ma)ra/i-, ‘open country’: “Schiirr’s [D. Schiirr, ‘Karische 
und lykische Sibilanten’, in Indogermanische Forschungen 106, 2001, 94-121 esp. 104 f.; A.H.] 
objections to connecting these forms (...) are in my opinion not overly convincing”. 

257 Cf. Melchert 2003: 175 n. 5; Herda 2009: 61 n. 175. On Pariyana > Priene see above 
§ 6.3 with n. 176. 
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that this encouraged the construction of a ‘folk etymology’ connecting the 
Karian loanword with the god Hermes.?°° 

From the Karian city of Euromos/Europos originates the most famous of 
all Karian translators, Mys the Evpwrets (Herodotus 8.133-135).25° He was 
chosen by Xerxes’ general Mardonios to consult all of the important Greek 
oracles of the mainland before attacking the Greeks in 480 BCE. While all 
other oracles answered him in Greek, Apollo Ptoios in Boeotia did so in 
Karian. Because no one else could understand, Mys translated the oracle 
for the local priest into Greek and wrote it down on a tablet (Ato), 
like the other oracles he received. The language used for copying the ora- 
cle was probably Aramaic, the official language of the Persian Empire, 
because Mardonios later read the tablets himself (Herodotus 8.136). We 
may therefore deduce that Mys spoke and wrote at least three languages: 
Karian, Greek and Aramaic, and maybe even Persian.?6° 


7. SUMMARY: THE KARIANS ARE NO ‘BARBARIANS’ 


In summary, the Karians lived in a close symbiosis with the Greeks, first 
the Mycenaeans, then especially the Ionians, for more than a millennium. 
Interestingly, Karian-Dorian contact was not that long-lived, nor was it 
as intensive as the Ionian-Karian one. This remains true until the Hel- 
lenistic period, when Rhodes established its large peraia on the Karian 
mainland.? 

The peninsula of Knidos existed as a Dorian Greek ‘island’ on the Kar- 
ian mainland from at least Geometric times onwards. The Isthmos was 
surrounded by the other cities of the ‘Dorian Hexapolis’, and connected 
with them via the sea. The Triopion, the common sanctuary of the Dorian 
city league, was located at its western tip, Cape Tekir. The peninsula was 


258 Yakubovich 2012. This still leaves the problem of /o/>/e/ in the second syllable. A 
solution might be that /o/ is secondary in Iron Age Karian for long /a/; compare Karian 
Armo for the Luwic moon-god Arma (Adiego 2007: 258, 355f.), and Otonosn for Greek 
Athenaios in the bilingual from Kaunos (Adiego 2007: 259). This would lead us back to 
the etymology of Janda (see above). 

259 Cf. Robert 1950. For Mys being the contracted form of the Karian name Myes see 
Herda/Sauter 2009: 78 n. 138. For Euromos/Europos see above § 6.5 with n. 236. 

260 Robert 1950: 38 also mentions Thucydides 8.85, where a ‘bilingual’ (dtyAwacos) Kar- 
ian named Gaulites is send by Tissaphernes to the Spartans who occupy Miletos during 
the end of the Peloponnesian War. The term ‘bilingual’ refers here to Karian and Greek. 
He may also have spoken Persian or Aramaic as a third language: Robert 1950: 38; Bresson 
2007: 218 n. 29. 

261 Cf, Bresson 2001; Bresson 2009; Held 2009; Wiemer 2010. 
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easy to cut off from the hinterland, which allowed the Knidians to build 
a five stadia long ditch at its narrowest point to protect themselves from 
the advancing Persian army (Herodotus 1.174). 

The ‘Dorian’ past of Halikarnassos receded in favour of a ‘Kekropid’- 
Ionian one early on, as is indicated in her foundation story in the Hellenis- 
tic Salmakis Epigram. The reason will have been Halikarnassos’ exclusion 
from the Dorian ‘Hexapolis’ in the sixth century BCE, henceforth a mere 
‘Pentapolis’, comprising the Dorians concentrated on the adjacent islands 
of Rhodes and Kos, whose only mainland footings were Knidos and the 
Triopion.?° 

From the fifth century BCE on, the Karians gradually gave up the main 
marker of Karian identity, their language and script, in favour of the Ionian 
one. Their closeness to the Ionian Greeks, as well as the will to widen 
their zone of influence, may have caused the Hekatomnids Maussollos 
and Idrieus to back the refoundation of the Ionian League and the com- 
mon festival of the Panionia at Mt. Mykale. This is strongly supported 
by their involvement in the refoundation of New Priene, the city manag- 
ing and protecting the Panionion (see § 6.3). At the same time, however, 
the parallel relocation of Knidos, again initiated by Maussollos,26? may 
have aimed at the simultaneous control of the adjacent Triopion.?** It 
is important to note that the new Karian capital at Halikarnassos was a 
former member of this league (see § 1). The Hekatomnids clearly aimed at 
establishing their influence on the Greek mainland also, again instrumen- 
talising Greek as well as Karian cults: the relief from Tegea testifies to the 
translation of Zeus Labraundeus to the Peloponnese by Ada and Idrieus 
(Fig. 17), while around 345 BCE, dependent Miletos erected statues of the 
ruling couple in Panhellenic Delphi, instead in her own oracle sanctuary 
in Didyma.?® 

The Hekatomnids have this ambition in common with another Helle- 
nized ‘barbarian’ people (Isocrates, Philippus 105-108), who were ultimately 


262 Bresson 2009; see above § 1. 

263 Jt is not by accident that we find some of the famous artists which were involved 
in building the Maussolleion also active in Knidos, namely the Karian(?) Brayxis and Sko- 
pas of Paros: Pliny, Naturalis Historiae 36.22; see above § 6.3. We may also assume that 
Pytheos was one of the planners of the new city at Cape Tekir, which was built in an 
orthogonal insula street-grid with central terraces like in Halikarnassos and Priene. 

264 Schipporeit 1998: 230-236; Carstens 2009b: 114f. 

265 Syll.3 225 (= IG V 2 no. 89); Hornblower 1982: 44, 11], 241, 331; Schipporeit 1998: 
232-236 with n. 175; Marcellesi 2004: 45f.; Cook 2005: 27 (on the sculptor Satyros of 
Paros, who also worked at the Maussolleion). On ‘Hellenization’ under the Hekatomnids 
see Hornblower 1982: 332-351. 
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more successful: the Macedonians. When Alexander the Great con- 
quered Karia in 334/33 BCE, Ada adopted him. For this stroke of genius 
he made her satrap of Karia. Nevertheless the Hekatomnid dynasty 
came to an end, when she died in 324 BCE.° After her death or slightly 
earlier, the Karian language was gradually replaced by Attic Koiné. This 
is evident from the recently found bilingual proxeny-decree in Kaunos, 
dated to c. 322—314 BCE, which was written in local Kaunian-Karian and 
in Attic Koiné.267 


Ihope to have shown that the final assimilation of the Karian language and 
culture into the Greek, recognizable even in the loss of Karian personal 
names, is not the result of a cultural inferiority. This is simply the version 
of history that the Greeks have fostered, and passed on until today. They 
stylised the Karians as the prototypical ‘barbarians’ in the process of their 
own ethnogenesis as Hellenes. They did this with sayings like the following, 
which was still being repeated as late as the fifteenth century CE (Dioge- 
nianus Epicureus 6.24; Michael Apostolius, Paroemiae 12.37): 


Avdot novypot, Sedtepat & Aryuntiot, teitot dé mevtwv Kdpes eEwAeototor. 


The Lydians are base, second the Egyptians, but third and most abominable 
are the Karians. 


It was the failure of Karia to achieve political independence and unity 
that was decisive for the loss of its cultural identity.26° The central rule 
of the Hekatomnid dynasty (395/94 or 392/1 to 324 BCE) was too short- 
lived,?®° and the cultural impact of Alexander and the Diadochi on Karia 
was too strong, while the Karian ‘Chrysaoric League’ (third/second cen- 
tury BCE) was too weak and active too late, and by no means purely Kar- 
ian as it incorporated the Macedonian colonists in Stratonikeia (cf. Strabo 
14,2.25),270 


266 Adoption and installation as satrap: Arrian, Anabasis 1.23.7; Diodorus 17.24.2; cf. 
Hornblower 1982: 51, 330; Descat 2010: 142f. After Ada’s death, the first Macedonian satrap 
of Karia was Philoxenos (324/323 BCE), followed by Asandros (323-312/11 BCE): Descat 
2010: 140 with n. 28. 

267 Adiego 2007: C.Ka 5; Adiego 2010: 154-156. 

268 Bresson 2007: 222f. 

269 Hornblower 1982; Klinkott 2009. On the possible beginning of the Hekatomnid 
satrapy in the time of Hekatomnos’ father Hyssaldomos, see now Konuk 2009. 

270 On the Chrysaoric League, see Mastrocinque 1979: 209-236; Hornblower 1982: 
62-68; Van Bremen 2004; Debord 2010; Gabrielsen 2011. Bresson 2007: 222 gives three 
main reasons why the Karians were unable to unify politically in Hellenistic times: 1. the 
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The Karians, like many other ‘Luwic’ people of Asia Minor, disappeared 
in the Roman Imperial period at the latest. Only the name of the land 
survived as the Byzantine province of Karia up to the thirteenth century 
CE, signalling the remnants of some form of ‘regional identity’.2” 


8. END 


In 480 BCE at Cape Artemisium Themistocles addressed the point of the 
matter: Karians and Ionian Greeks were very close to each other from 
their first contact onwards. Sometimes, it must have been difficult to 
divide the ‘barbarians’ from the ‘non-barbarians’, the Luwics from the 
Greeks. When Strabo states that the Karians “were unable to live apart 
from the Greeks” (Strabo 14.2.28), this was only half the truth. Often the 
Greeks were themselves depended on the Karians, be it as mercenaries 
fighting side by side, or as neighbours on the western coast of Asia Minor 
and the adjacent islands. 

It is an remarkable coincidence that Themistocles, fifteen years after 
he had asked the Karians and Ionians to help Hellas, was allocated just 
Magnesia and Myous on the Maeander by the Persian king Artaxerxes I, 
after his expulsion from Athens c. 465 BC (Fig. 22).2’* Both Greek cities 
were directly facing the border with Karia. 

It is another curiosity to find the grave marker of the Karian youth 
Tyr[-, son of Skylax, built into the ‘Piraeic Gate’ of the Themistoclean wall 
of Athens to protect the city against the Persian enemy (Thucydides 1.89) 
(Figs. 3a—b). 
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Fig. 1. Alleged location of the Themistocles-inscriptions at Cape Artemisium (480 
BCE) (author after map of Eric Gaba, © Wikimedia Commons). 
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ANIBAN OMA SOsBHE NOTAS | MTCA IP VIITIOSBEAMASIS 
ETD AQQAAMER PRONAMOLBIXOKA | NEA Eoosovano 
Fig. 2. Abu Simbel, Mortuary temple of Ramesses II, colossus south of the 


entrance. Greek graffito (A), naming the Karian Pelekos / Plqo (c. 591 BCE) 
(author after Haider 2001: 212 fig. 2). 
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Fig. 4. Ionia (underlined: Members of the Ionian Dodekapolis; dotted line: 

former member Melia; light grey: approximate extension of Hermos-, Kaystros- 

and Maiandros-mouths, c. 7th/6th century BCE, X = findplace of Protogeometric 
pottery) (author). 
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Fig. 7a—b. Lion statuette from Egypt with Karian dedication to Apollo 

Branchideus/Ntro- Bryida- (late 6th century BCE). Bronze. Paris, private collec- 

tion (author after photo of Masson 1976: pl. 1 and sketch of basis with inscription: 
ibid. pl. 2). 
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Fig. 8. Votive relief with veiled woman in ‘Karian’ costume from Miletos 
(c. 560/50 BCE). Marble. Miletos Museum (author after sketch of D. Lauenstein 
in von Graeve 1986: 22 fig. 1). 
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Fig. 9. Statue of a seated woman in ‘Karian’ costume from the Sacred Road near 
Didyma (c. 560/50 BCE). Marble. London, British Museum B 272 (author after 
photo of Tuchelt 1970: pl. 42 left). 
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Fig. 10a. Medinet Habu, mortuary temple of Ramesses III, c. 1180 BCE. Detail 

of the land battle between Egyptians and Sea Peoples with Sea Peoples wearing 

‘feather-crown’-helmets, fighting in compact battle lines protected by their round 
shields (author after Noort 1994: 60 fig. 8). 
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Fig. 10c. Mycenae. LH III C Middle-krater. Side A: warriors, marching in line, with 

horned helmets, cuirasses, greaves, rounded shields and leather(?) bags tied to 

their spears, side B: advancing warriors with ‘feather-crowns’, round shields and 

lifted spears, c. 1150/40-1100/1090 BCE (author after Furtwangler/Loeschke 1886: 
pls. 42-43). 
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Fig. 1. Re-used bronze plates from ‘Karia’, depicting hoplite-warriors and mini- 
ature shield with feline (lion or panther) as a device (c. 6th century BCE). Private 
market. © Gorny/Mosch 2006: no. 39. 
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Fig. 12. Karo-Egyptian grave-stele of the Karian general Psmtk-‘wj-Njt / 

Psmsktneit from Memphis with depiction of two war-ships (c. 610-580 BCE). 

Limestone. Lausanne Museum, Inv. 4727 (author after Masson/Yoyotte 1956: 
21 fig. 13). 
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length 8.55 cm 


diameter 3.4 cm ; ™ diameter 3.4 cm 
diameter 4.55 cm 





Fig. 13. Temple of Athena Polias in Priene. Biconical bronze dowel with scratched 

letter, Karian /p/ for Pute (Pythis/Pytheos), or Greek Beta? (mid-4th century BCE). 

London, British Museum 1870.3-20.7.2585 (author after sketch of Wolf Koenigs, 
in Rumscheid 2010: 92 fig. 26). 





Fig. 14. Priene, over life-size head of a woman from the cella of the Athena tem- 
ple, probably Artemisia or Ada (mid-4th century BCE). Marble. London, British 
Museum Sculpture 1151 (© Trustees of the British Museum). 
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Fig. 15. Mylasa-Milas, sculpted sarcophagus in the chamber tomb under the ‘Uzun 

Yuva’, central scene with reclining deceased (Hekatomnos?) (second quarter of 

4th century BCE). Marble (© <http://www.radikal.com.tr/Radikal.aspx?aType= 
RadikalGaleriHaber&Date=05.07.2011& ArticleID=1012523&PAGE=I>). 
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Fig. 16. Maussolleion of Halikarnassos, head of over life-size statue of Hekatom- 
nos(?) (mid-4th century BCE). Marble. London, British Museum Sculpture 1001 
(© Wikimedia Commons). 
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Fig. 17. Tegea, Athena-sanctuary. Votive relief with Ada and Idrieus adorating 
Zeus Labraundeus (351/0-344/43 BCE). Marble. London, British Museum Inv. 
1914,0714.1 (© Trustees of the British Museum). 





Fig. 18. Archaic Tumulus of Pixodaros (?), seen from the ‘Maussolleion’ of Belevi 
(author). 
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Fig. 19a—b. Karian graffito in marble quarry in Belevi, with depiction of male 

heads and two lines of a Karian name inscription: ‘Lpe, son of Snm’(?) (second 

quarter of 6th century BCE) (author after photo of Alzinger 1966/67: 68 fig. 38; 
author after sketch of Dressler 1966/67: 73 fig. 41). 
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Fig. 2la—b. Bronze statuette of a bull from the sanctuary of Apis in Memphis 

with a Karian-Egyptian dedicatory inscription of the translator Prjm / Paraeum 

(later 6th century BCE). Museum Cairo, Inv. E 49061 (author after photo of 
Masson/Yoyotte 1956: pl. 6a; author after sketch of ibid. 43 fig. 21). 
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Fig. 22. Silver coin (trihemiobol) of Magnesia(?) depicting Themistocles on avers, 

©@E-monogram in dotted square on revers (c. 465-460 BCE). Private collection 

(© <http://www.asiaminorcoins.com/gallery/displayimage.php?album=129&pid= 
285#top display media>). 


PART FIVE 


CULTURAL CONTACTS BETWEEN LUWIAN OR LUWIC GROUPS 
AND THE AEGEAN 


DIVINE THINGS: THE IVORIES FROM THE ARTEMISION AND THE 
LUWIAN IDENTITY OF EPHESOS 


Alan M. Greaves* 


Its Biblical and Classical associations make the temple of Artemis at Ephe- 
sos one of the most famous and widely-researched sanctuaries in the 
ancient world. Its combination of textual, architectural, iconographic and 
artefactual evidence make it an ideal case-study for testing new method- 
ologies for the study of the proto-historic world of the Mediterranean and 
Anatolia in the early Iron Age. It is so ideal not because it has a wealth of 
these materials but because, like many sites, it has scant examples of all 
of them that are difficult to interpret in isolation and present a method- 
ological challenge when we seek to combine them and form a coherent 
interpretation of the site. 

This article presents a systematic challenge to current methodologies 
that have been applied to this crucial site, which can be seen to over- 
privilege Greek literary sources at the expense of other forms of evidence, 
and the subsequent interpretations that arise from those methods. As it was 
in The Land of Ionia (2010), my aim in this article is to highlight the extent 
to which Greek texts of the classical and later periods have informed the 
narratives of the classical archaeology of archaic period Ionia, to decon- 
struct the processes by which this came about and the implications of 
this understanding for our interpretation of the region. Whereas that book 
applied a Braudellian framework to systematically review the available 
evidence and gave primacy to the geographical evidence, this current 
discussion uses the site of Ephesos as a test-bed to pilot an artefact-led 
interpretative review by the application of the theory of ‘Thing Power’. 
This re-evaluation not only presents a new interpretation this key site, it 


* It is a pleasure to acknowledge the help and advice I have received from my col- 
leagues during the preparation of this article, especially Denis Flannery, Helen Hughes- 
Brock, Olga Krzyszowska, Bruce Routledge, Catherine Rowett and Susan Williams. I would 
also like to thank the British Museum for their help, in particular Lesley Fitton, Ian Jenkins 
and Alex Reid. Finally, I would like to thank Ian Rutherford and Alice Mouton for their 
kind invitation to speak at the Luwian Identities conference and for all the colleagues who 
contributed to the discussion of my paper with their insightful questions and observations. 
The opinions expressed, and any errors that remain, are entirely my own. 
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also provides a new perspective on the way in which we combine differ- 
ent forms of evidence that is potentially applicable across many different 
proto-historic cultures in various regions and periods. 

Historically, scholarly research into the Artemision of Ephesos has 
focused on its history, its architecture and the iconography of its famous 
cult image with its enigmatic multiple appendages (Fig. 1).! However, as 
Ulrike Muss has noted, the research agenda regarding the Artemision of 
Ephesos has shifted away from the architecture of the building towards 
a “system-oriented approach by which the sanctuary and its finds can 
be viewed as parts of a larger whole’? Important contributions here 
have included studies such as the faunal analysis of the animal bones 
that resulted from sacrificial practices in different parts of the site? and 
detailed artefact studies of the votives from the temple.* However, these 
studies have largely overlooked one very intriguing set of votives from the 
sanctuary—a set of 99 carved ivory ‘artificial astragali’ inset with amber, 
33 of which are currently held in the British Museum, that are dated to 
the 7th Century BC.5 

This article is based on a detailed first-hand study of this important set 
of artefacts and seeks to objectively assess their function, based on their 
context of discovery, form, material and decoration, and then to locate 
them within what might be described as their contemporary regional 
and ‘cosmological’ significance within ancient cult at the site.6 In par- 
ticular, this new study includes a systematic morphological analysis of 
the artefacts and compares them the morphology of natural and modi- 
fied astragali. The following discussion will also seek to interpret them 
by the application of the concepts and theory of ‘Thing Power’, drawing 
on the work of Jane Bennett in particular,’ which are applied to one of 
the major sites of Classical antiquity as part of a systemic review for the 
first time. The conclusions are drawn that this assemblage of artefacts has 
presented difficulties of interpretation because they do not fit comfort- 
ably within the dominant metanarratives of classical archaeology, which 
seek to understand archaeological materials primarily by reference to the 
works of Greek historical writers. For this reason they have attracted less 


1 On architectural debates see: Bammer 1972. On the cult image see Wiplinger and 
Wlach 1995: 139; Morris 2001. 

2 Muss 2001: 168. 

3 Forstenpointner 2001. 

4 Muss 2008. 

5 Hogarth 1908: 190-193; see Fig. 2 and Table 1. 

6 Cf. Bammer 2001. 

7 Bennett 2010. 
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attention from scholars than the ivory figurines at the same site, such as 
the figurine that has been identified by some with the priestly figure of the 
‘Megabyzos’ that can be related to references in historical texts.® 

Far from being unimportant, it is argued here that these ivory astra- 
gali actually permit us an opportunity to consider a crucial aspect of cult 
activity at the site based on artefact analysis alone and reconsider its cult 
function as an oracle. It will be shown that such an interpretation, made 
largely without reference to ancient textual sources and the metanarra- 
tives that they have generated and within which they themselves were 
produced, can provide genuinely new and original insights into the cul- 
ture of ancient Ephesos and the cult of Artemis. Such insights reflect the 
Anatolian character of the site and not just how it was perceived by Greek 
and Roman historical authors of later periods.® 

Following the works of Horden and Purcell (2000) and others, it is 
becoming clear that the discipline of Classical Archaeology cannot con- 
tinue to depend on the textual narrative of classical literature to be its 
primary interpretative resource, especially when seeking place Greek cul- 
ture into a pan-Mediterranean context and to write it into the broader 
histories of regions beyond Greece. Ionia is one such region, where the 
Greek encounter with the Luwian and other Anatolian cultures is central 
to understanding the region’s identity. Beyond any implications that it 
may have for our understanding of the site of Ephesos itself, this discus- 
sion illustrates how existing narratives for the ancient Mediterranean can 
be usefully re-examined by systematic critiques that apply theories, such 
as ‘Thing Power’, that afford artefacts a higher degree of significance to 
the interpretation of mixed data sets within which texts have traditionally 
been given primacy. 


l. THE ARTEFACTS 


1.1. Context of Discovery 


It is essential to understand the archaeological context of discovery, both 
the physical location and the excavation methods employed, when inter- 
preting any archaeological materials. The ivory astragali that are the subject 


8 Mentioned as eunuch priests at the temple by Strabo (14.1.23). However, this name 
appears to be limited to an office that existed only in the later Classical period (LiDonnicci 
1999) and the identification of this office with the male ivory figurines from the Artemision 
is now questioned (e.g. Isik 2001: 85). 

9 Cf. Greaves 2010a: 27-44. 
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of this study were unearthed during David Hogarth’s excavations at the 
Artemision of Ephesos in 1904—1905.!° This was the second period of Brit- 
ish excavations at the site, following the earlier excavations of John Turtle 
Wood." As they had been during the first period of British excavations 
at the site, digging conditions in the area of the temple were hampered 
by the high water table. In addition to this, Hogarth had to contend with 
heavy rain and was only able to excavate at all by using pumps to try 
and remove water and gain access to the archaeological strata around the 
temple.! Nevertheless, Hogarth was still able to recover a total inventory 
of c. 3000 finds including items of gold, electrum and ivory that were all 
taken to Constantinople and handed over to Osman Hamdi Bey the Direc- 
tor of the Museum there.!° As was the practice at the time, a proportion 
of the finds were then released to Hogarth and he brought them back to 
the British Museum as samples. 

The 33 ivory artificial astragali in the British Museum are part of an 
assemblage of 99 such objects found to the west of the Central Basis 
deposit.'4 The precise function of this square stone-built structure in the 
centre of the site of the temple buildings is unclear, but it is one of the ear- 
liest identified structures at the Artemision site. Whereas Hogarth typified 
the ivory artefacts found in the Basis deposit as being mostly “personal 
adornments”, those found in the West Area he described as being mostly 
functional, writing: “These are predominantly, though not exclusively, to 
be classified as objects of utility rather than ornaments...”.15 

In addition to the British Museum examples, other ivory artificial astra- 
gali from the site are held in Efes Museum, Selcuk.!© Since Hogarth’s 1905 
excavations, more examples have been found within the temple building 
itself, near the Peripteros and the west wall of the Temple C.!” This would 
suggest that, whatever their intended function, this may not have been 
restricted exclusively to the West Area of the Basis. Similar artefacts have 
also been noted from the temple of Athena at Smyrna, although they may 
have been brought into that site from Ephesos.!® 


10 Hogarth 1908. 

1 Wood 1877, 1890; Newton 1881; Wohlers-Scharf 1995: 63-70; WeifSel 2008: 52-54. 
12 Wohlers-Scharf 1995: 66-67. 

13 Hogarth 1910: 150; Wohlers-Scharf 1995: 68-69. 

14 Hogarth 1908: 190. 

15 Hogarth 1908: 186. 

16 Muss 2008: 109; Efes Miizesi inv. no. 90/61/90. 

17 Speipel 2008: 183-184, cat. nos. 157-159. 

18 Cook/Nicholls 1998: pl. 22.d. 
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The conditions under which the main deposit of artificial astragali was 
found were less than ideal and the difficulties Hogarth experienced with 
the water table, the rain, the pumps and the methods of excavation and 
recording at the time will forever limit our attempts to understand the 
nuances of the context of their discovery. Nevertheless, it would appear 
that the majority, nearly one hundred, of these ivory artificial astragali 
come from the West Area near the Basis in front of the main temple 
of the Artemision, although a handful of examples have been recorded 
from elsewhere within the temple building and from Smyrna. In terms of 
Muss’ “system-oriented” approach to the Artemision, it appears clear that 
the West Area was the locality in which they were ultimately deposited 
but where they were used before being deposited cannot be determined. 
However, it is interesting to note that it is unusual for large votive deposits 
to be buried within temple buildings themselves in this period and this 
may give some indication of their significance and their functional con- 
nection to the Central Basis. 


1.2. Morphology 


Having considered the context of their discovery, let us now go on to 
examine the actual physical form of these ivory astragali, as objective 
consideration of their shape will help inform the interpretation of their 
function and therefore their cult significance. 

They are roughly figure-of-eight shaped and have been likened to a 
‘double-bobbin’ shape, or “Doppelspulen” in German.!9 Hogarth describes 
them as follows: “The complete object is in the form of two connected 
‘bobbins’ or studs, almost always made in one piece, with intervening 
double palmette or roll in a few examples.”2° However, the very use of 
the word ‘bobbin’ as a descriptor in this way automatically presupposes a 
functional interpretation of them (as does Hogarth’s description of them 
as “artificial astragali”, obviously). Functionally they have no obvious prac- 
tical use, as bobbins or anything else. 

However, morphologically they have a great deal in common with astra- 
gali and this is what led Hogarth to his identification of them, noting: “Their 
form bears an obvious resemblance to that of the natural astragalus.”*! 
Astragali are the foot bones of animals and were commonly used for 


19 Seipel 2008: 183. 
20 Hogarth 1908: 190. 
21 Hogarth 1908: 190. 
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divination and gaming in many ancient cultures across the ancient Near 
East and Mediterranean because of their natural propensity to fall on 
their sides, like dice.?* They are also similar in size to sheep/goat astragali, 
which were the animals most commonly used for sacrifice and divination 
(see Fig. 3). 

Out of the 33 ivories studied, 31 have carved depressions on what 
might be considered to be the ‘top’ side. Of the two that are not recessed 
in this way, one is completely undecorated and the other has a shallow 
concave depression carved into its surface, which Hogarth suggests were 
unfinished.?? These unfinished examples most closely resemble a natu- 
ral astragalus bone, complete with the distinctive side ‘nodules’ that such 
bones display (e.g. BM Cat. No. 1907 12-1 468). 

The inclusion of these ‘nodules’, described by Hogarth as reels (above), 
is another remarkable feature of these artefacts. They are positioned 
opposing one another in the middle of the sides between the two bob- 
bins where the two halves join. They appear at either the top or bottom 
of the object, and in some cases continue all the way down the side. 7 out 
of the 33 ivories studied have such ‘nodules’ or ‘reels’ and they closely 
resemble the natural lumpy nodules that are found on natural astragalus 
bones (see Fig. 3). 

When viewed from the side, there are also remarkable similarities to 
astragalus bones. The sides of these artificial astragali feature deep con- 
cave areas that almost define the artefact into two halves, creating the 
figure-of-eight or so-called double-bobbin appearance. Again, this is com- 
parable to the natural form of astragalus bones. In some cases, these are 
pierced right through. Astragali from archaeological sites are commonly 
found to have been pierced in this way. The piercings are often oval and 
in some cases leave only 0.1cm of ivory on either side—making them very 
delicate.?4 

Functionally, this piercing may have been for suspension, as Hogarth 
noted: “The objects, therefore, were intended occasionally, at any rate, to 
be strung or suspended.” The fact that there is almost always decora- 
tion on the underside suggests that they may not have been intended to 


22 Gilmour 1997; Greaves 2012. 

23 Hogarth 1908: 190. 

24 For example, 1907 12-1 454.1 and 1907 12-1 454.2 were probably once one item, but 
have broken at this point. Hogarth records that 35 half specimens were recovered during 
the excavations (1908: 190). 

25 Hogarth 1908: 190. 
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be simply draped across the neck of the cult image of Artemis, as has 
been suggested for the amber beads and pendants from the site.?® In some 
cases, piercing of astragali may have been for insetting metals, such as 
lead or gold and there is at least one example from the Artemision of an 
astragalus being inset with a gold stud in this way.” 

It can be seen therefore, that when considered in terms of their mor- 
phology, the shallow concave depressions, the nodules, deep recesses on 
the sides and occasional piercing, are consistent with these ivory artefacts 
being imitations of astragali. Specifically, they are mimicking the shape of 
‘modified’ astragali, which were planed down on their vertices and their 
recesses filled with metals in order to ‘square them off’ and make them more 
suitable for use as randomising devices for divination and/or gambling.”® 


1.3. Decoration 


With the exception of the two examples mentioned above, which Hogarth 
believed to have been unfinished, all the artificial astragali studied bear 
some kind of decoration. This decoration can take a number of forms, 
including incised decorative patterns, gilding and insetting with amber. 

Incised decorative patterns usually take the form of radiating lines, con- 
centric circles, rosettes or meanders. This decoration is usually focused on 
the top side of the artefact, around the amber insets, where these exist. 
Most are also decorated on the underside, suggesting that they were 
designed to be viewed in the round and that their three-dimensionality 
was significant. Whereas the famous Kerkenes Dag ivory plaque from 
Central Anatolia is thought to have been an inlay from an ornate piece 
of furniture, it is hard to imagine how the Ephesos ivories could similarly 
have been deployed in furniture making as so much attention has been 
paid to their three-dimensionality, even though there were traces of fur- 
niture also being deposited in the West Area.?° 

At least one of the British Museum examples appears to have been 
gilded with a very fine, fugitive layer of gold (BM cat. No. 1907-12-1 461) 
and others show possible traces of gilding (BM cat. Nos. 1907-12-1 449, 
454 and 460).3° Although astragali are frequently modified, engraved or 


26 Muss 2008c: 102: fig. 54; 2008d: 17. 
Hogarth 1908: 190, pl. xxxvi.42; Seipel 2008: p. 185, cat. no. 164. 
8 Greaves 2012: 183-187. 
29 Hogarth 1908: 186. 
© Identified by the author and Olga Krzyszowska (pers. comm.). 
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imitated in prestige materials, gilding them appears to have been very 
rare. There are two known examples of gilded natural astragali from the 
Korykeion Cave of the Nymphs on Mount Parnassos above Delphi, which 
may also have functioned as an oracle.*! 

The most remarkable decorative feature of these artefacts is that in 17 
cases the depression on their upper sides is inset with amber. These insets 
take the form of small discs of amber, approximately one to two millime- 
tres thick, set into shallow circular depressions in the ivory. The contrast 
of the shining dark red of the amber and the smooth white ivory must 
have been very striking. The combination of ivory and amber can also 
be seen on the Kerkenes Dag ivory plaque (Fig. 4). This is an early 6th 
century BC ivory inlay with a border composed of amber beads divided 
by gilded ivory reels and backed with reflective silver to enhance its iri- 
descence by refracting light back through the amber.3* Examination of 
the British Museum ivories with a hand lens revealed no traces of any 
reflective metal, such as silver or tin, but in most cases it was not possible 
to see behind the amber as it was still in situ. 

Considerable effort, attention and prestige materials have been invested 
in the decoration of these artificial astragali and this only adds to the 
impression of their being artefacts with a very high status and significance 
at the site. 


1.4. Materials 


The two principal materials that were used to construct these artificial 
astragali are ivory and amber, neither of which is native to the region of 
western Anatolia in which Ephesos is located.3% 

The ivory used is elephant, rather than hippopotamus ivory, based on 
the distinctive pattern of fine regular longitudinal laminations.** Also, in 
places the ‘lines of Retzius’ or so-called ‘engine turned’ pattern can be 
seen where an object has been cut across the tusk (i.e. transversely); a 
feature that is confined to elephant ivory.*° Since the Syrian elephant was 


31 Amandry 1984; Poplin 1984. 

32 Summers 2000: 69-71, fig. 11. 

33 T am grateful to Olga Krzyszowska and Helen Hughes-Brock for their very detailed 
comments and advice on this section. For detailed bibliographies on ivory and amber at 
Ephesos see Muss 2008b: 107-8 and 2008c: 99, respectively. 

34 Olga Krzyszkowska has identified at least 18 of these artefacts as being of elephant 
ivory (pers. comm.). Although unworked hippopotamus tusks, dated to 7th century BC, 
were found at the Heraion on Samos (Krzyszkowska 1990: 20, n.24). 

35 Ritchie 1969: 121; Krzyszkowska 1990: 34-35, fig. 13, pl. 3. 
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evidently nearing extinction by the 9th or 8th century BC, Africa was 
the most likely source of the ivory, with tusks being shipped via Egypt.*® 
The production of figurines in precious materials began in Ephesos in the 
second quarter of 7th Century BC and these items would appear to be 
another product of that tradition.?” 

Chemical analysis of amber beads from the same deposit that are also 
held in the British Museum shows that the majority of them originated 
from the Baltic region, with a single sample being from Lebanon and 
one of indeterminate origin.3® The majority of amber used in the Aegean 
region has been shown to have originated from the Baltic in both the 
Bronze Age and the Archaic period.?9 However, that is not to say that 
amber was universally available in large quantities across the Mediter- 
ranean in the Archaic period and patterns of exchange remain unclear, 
although large deposits have certainly been found in Italy in this period.1° 
In Archaic period Ionia there appear to have been active workshops work- 
ing imported amber in a local tradition, rather than just passively receiv- 
ing finished products, with Miletos and Ephesos possibly being important 
centres.1 The assumption that these artificial astragali were made by a 
local workshop is based on their stylistic similarity to other products, 
most importantly pottery, which can be shown to be of local production 
but the precise details of their manufacture cannot be proven by scientific 
material analysis. 

Also found in the Artemision were two bobbin-shaped objects made 
of rock crystal that were drilled and planed in such a way that they could 
evidently be joined to create a single ‘double-bobbin’ in this delicate and 
high-value material.4* There are apparently no examples of artificial astra- 
gali having been found that were carved wholly out of amber. These rare 
objects are a product that could really only have been conceived of in a 
very few places in the ancient world. For example, although ivory was in 
plentiful supply in Egypt, Baltic amber was rare there.* Ionia, and Ephe- 
sos as one of its major trade centres, was geographically well positioned 
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to receive both of these materials. It was also in Ionia that workshops and 
craftsmen had acquired the technical skills needed to work both materials 
in the Archaic period as there was “a tradition common to the working of 
both these organic materials”.# 

The materials of which these artificial astragali are composed were two 
of the rarest natural products in the ancient world and came from oppo- 
site ends of the ancient trade routes of which Ephesos was at the hub: 
Africa to the south and the Baltic region to the north. 


2. THE INTERPRETATIONS 


2.1. Current Interpretations: Ionian Cosmology 


As we move on to consider the possible interpretations of this group of 
artefacts, it is worth reminding ourselves that the interpretation of an 
archaeological artefact is never self-explanatory. Rather, we can only ever 
propose possible interpretations that are drawn from our current state of 
knowledge and the mental schemata within which we operate as indi- 
viduals. As professional archaeologists we also operate within various 
discipline-specific cultures-of-practice that can determine how we approach 
such questions and the burden of proof that we would bring to bear in the 
answering of those questions.*5 

The first interpretation of these artefacts was that offered by the pri- 
mary excavator himself, David Hogarth. As the person with best first-hand 
knowledge of the specific circumstances of their discovery, his interpreta- 
tion must be given most serious consideration. In Hogarth’s opinion they 
were “artificial astragali”.4° He evidently based this view not only on their 
physical form but also on the fact that he found natural astragali alongside 
them when he was excavating. He wrote: “Their form bears an obvious 
resemblance to that of the natural astragalus, of which many specimens 
were found in the same deposit.’4” Sadly, these “many” natural astragali 
were not recorded by Hogarth as animal bones were generally not con- 
sidered by archaeologists at the time to be as important as artefacts made 
by human hand. 


4 Causey 1993: 216. 
5 Greaves 2010a: 27-44. 
46 Hogarth 1908: 190. 
47 Hogarth 1908: 190. 
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In the context of a temple the presence of natural astragali, modified 
astragali and ivory models of modified astragali all found together strongly 
suggest that divination by cleromancy (the throwing of lots, usually astra- 
gali) was being practised here. This is precisely what Hogarth concluded 
they were for, citing evidence in the form of a scholion on Pindar’s Pythian 
4,357 and images of people apparently throwing astragali in front of the 
image of Artemis at Ephesos in coinage and in art. He wrote: “I have no 
doubt that our astragali are specimens used for divination in the Artemi- 
sion, and, in the majority of cases at any rate, dedicated thereafter to the 
Goddess.”48 

Hogarth limited his identification to comparing these artefacts to natu- 
ral astragali. Although it may not have been widely recognised in Hogarth’s 
time, it is now clear from excavations across the Near East, Anatolia and 
the Aegean of all periods that astragali were commonly modified by being 
planed down on their sides and/or filled with metals in their recesses. It 
is these modified astragali that the Ephesos ivories most closely parallel. 
As noted above, this modification served to enhance their function as ran- 
domising devices and this adds further weight to Hogarth’s assertion that 
they were used for divination.*9 

However, in recent scholarly writings it is possible to perceive a ten- 
dency to retreat away from Hogarth’s identification of these artefacts as 
artificial astragali that were used for divination and that therefore had a 
central role to play in the cult activities of the Artemision. In fact, very 
little attention has been paid to this important group of artefacts relative 
to the ivory figurines from the same site.5° In the recent Ephesos exhi- 
bition catalogue, for example, they are referred to by Wilfried Seipel as 
“‘Doppelspulen, sogenannte astragale” ie. ‘double bobbin, so-called astra- 
gali’ [my emphasis].>! Seipel gives no comment on his decision to temper 
Hogarth’s identification of them as astragali by his description of them as 
‘Doppelspulen’ and the addition of the qualifier ‘sogenannte’. However, 
he does point to the natural astragali found by Hogarth and catalogues 
a modified example, inlaid with a gold stud.5? Yet, morphological analy- 
sis of the artefacts, as laid out above, shows that Hogarth had a sound 
basis on which to liken them to astragali by their shape as well as by 
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their juxtaposition with many natural astragali in their original context of 
discovery. These facts have not changed. What has changed, however, is 
the prevailing interpretation of the nature of the ritual deposits at the site 
within Seipel’s contemporary culture of archaeological practice, of which 
his identification of these artefacts is, in part, a reflection. 

Since 2001 there has been a movement towards re-interpreting 
all aspects of cult practice at the Artemision by reference to Ionian 
Cosmology.*? Ionia, and especially Miletos, was the home to the first phi- 
losophers in the Western tradition.5+ Their philosophy can be described 
as ‘cosmological’ because it sought to examine and explain the nature of 
matter, and the four elements in particular, as a means to understanding 
the Universe. The most famous of these Ionian philosophers was Thales 
of Miletos (c.624—546 BC) who proposed that all matter was composed of 
the single element of water. Later Ionian philosophers suggested air and 
fire were the primary elements, and eventually the single unifying theory 
of the four elements emerged, combining these different concepts. This 
idea of the four elements was proposed by Empedocles of Sicily in the fifth 
century BC and went on to become the foundation of much scientific and 
medical theory thereafter. 

Anton Bammer has done more than any other contemporary scholar 
to inform our understanding of the architecture and archaeology of the 
Artemision by means of his excavations and architectural research there 
and, together with Ulrike Muss, he has influenced current interpretations 
of its operation as a cult centre via his prolific scholarly publications. In 
perhaps his most important article on the interpretation of cult activity at 
the site, Bammer set out his theory that the small finds from the Artemi- 
sion prefigure Ionian philosophical cosmology of the classical period.®> He 
writes: “Certain finds dating to the geometric and archaic periods from the 
Artemision provide evidence for a connection with the cosmographical 
ideas of the Greeks, as they have been handed down to us from Ionian 
natural philosophy.”°* 

In support of this argument he cited the presence of amber beads in 
the votive deposits at the Artemision as evidence of fire, one of the four 
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elements in the cosmology of the Ionian natural philosophers. Bammer 
goes on to describe a four-tiered cosmological structure in which the four 
elements form the uppermost tier, the others being everyday life, religion 
and world concepts.*” In this structure, the artificial astragali that are the 
subject of this paper are fitted into the fourth tier of Bammer’s cosmologi- 
cal structure as symbols of destiny®* and the amber inset in them would, 
presumably, represent the element of fire. 

Whilst it may be appealing to think that the cosmological concepts of 
the Ionian philosophers informed the cult practices of the Artemision (or 
vice versa), there are a number of reasons why we should be cautious 
about making such connections. The first group concern our assumptions 
about the nature of ancient Ionian culture, the second concern the nature 
of the contemporary archaeological cultures-of-practice into which we as 
archaeologists are socialised and which inevitably inform the interpreta- 
tions that we make of the ancient past. 

When we think about ancient Ionia, there is a danger that we conceive 
of it as being both achronological and monocultural. That is to say that 
we have constructed an image of Ionian culture as being monolithic and 
unchanging, and this view is based largely on what we can glean about 
it from historical sources, most frequently those of the Greek Classical 
period (5th to 4th centuries BC), which we then assume to have been true 
across the region and across time, including the preceding Archaic period 
(8th to 6th centuries BC). This form of thinking is evident in Bammer's cos- 
mological concept of the Artemision because when searching for evidence 
to cite in support of his model, he cherry-picks elements of archaeology 
and history that range from the Mycenaean Bronze Age architecture of 
mainland Greece to the works of later Roman philosophers and all points 
in between.59 

However, it is apparent that Ionian culture was, in fact, dynamic and 
diverse and this presents us with a number of issues when we come to 
think about Bammer's proposition that the cult deposits from the Archaic 
Artemision prefigured the Ionian cosmology of the Classical period. Firstly, 
we must be strict in our use of chronology because Ionian culture was evi- 
dently going through a period of change in the Archaic period. There is a 
significant chronological gap between the date of the artificial astragali and 
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the first known works of cosmology by Thales and its subsequent formali- 
sation into a coherent cosmological system by Empedocles nearly two 
centuries after the date of the Ephesos ivories (see above).®° Secondly, 
not only was there not a single Ionian ‘school’ of philosophy at this time, 
there was not a single Ionian culture.*! Rather, various philosophical ideas 
and traditions were developing in Ionia during this period of history, of 
which Thales’ Milesian School was the best documented and most influ- 
ential, and each community within Ionia had its own identity that com- 
bined Greek and Anatolian elements. Thirdly, the pursuit of philosophy 
was restricted to the social and intellectual elite in ancient Ionia.®” As the 
major cult centre of the city, the temple of Artemis at Ephesos would have 
had to appeal to the vast majority of the community’s population and, 
as I have written elsewhere: “Most Ionians were not philosophers living 
a Panglossian existence in marble halls; they were farmers.”® Fourthly, 
there has been a great deal of mythologizing about the lives of the early 
Ionian thinkers, often by later philosophers seeking to develop their own 
agendas, and the specific details of their biographies and individual con- 
tributions to philosophy need to be used advisedly.®* 

The culture of contemporary archaeological thought is no less dynamic 
and diverse than that of ancient Ionia. Within it there exist different 
sub-cultures that are concerned with different aspects of archaeological 
practice. One such sub-culture is concerned with the practice of Classical 
Archaeology and is often portrayed as being separate from other branches 
of the broader discipline of Archaeology.®° Within this is what might be 
called the ‘German School’ which is distinguished by the fact that, for very 
principled reasons, it generally eschews the application of contemporary 
archaeological theory to the interpretation of archaeological materials.®® 
Instead, as in this case, an interpretative frame that is derived from ancient 
thinking and theories is adhered to, in lieu of contemporary archaeologi- 
cal theory. As an active culture of practice within which the opinions of 
peers and institutions influence the methodologies that archaeologists 
apply to their interpretations, the discipline-specific context of Classical 
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Archaeology also determines the types of evidence that it considers 
appropriate to apply to find proof of interpretative hypotheses. Within the 
‘German School’ of Classical Archaeology that currently operates in Ionia 
the preferred basis of proof is to find multiple points of contact (however 
tenuous) between the archaeological evidence and the surviving canon of 
classical literature.®” 

An illustration of this methodology at work is Ulrike Muss’ study of the 
ivories from the Artemision.®* Before even starting to discuss the artefacts 
that are the subject of her article, Muss begins by citing a list of references 
to classical sources that make mention of ivory. These include the names 
of Pausanias, Theophrastus and Pliny the Elder.®® The same is also true 
of Muss’ analysis of the amber from the site, in which she cites Greek 
mythology and Pliny.’° By doing this, Muss is clearly establishing the cre- 
dentials of her artefact analysis as being grounded in the proper study 
of Classical literature, which is the expectation of her culture-of-practice. 
Muss is certainly not alone in this methodology, as the same is true of the 
work of her peers also working at Ephesos.”! 

However, all of the sources that Muss cites in the preamble to her 
analysis of the Ephesos ivories are Greek or Roman authors writing 
centuries after the artefacts under discussion were made and deposited 
and can be of no relevance to the discussion of Archaic period Ephesos 
unless we accept that the ancient world was indeed both monocultural 
and achronological (as Bammer evidently does). Establishing this in the 
introduction to the article necessarily leads the reader towards inter- 
preting the artefacts presented within the body of the article within this 
metanarrative framework. It is unsurprising therefore that she concludes 
that the artefacts can indeed be interpreted as being consistent with Bam- 
mer’s view that the cult deposits of the Artemision prefigure the concept 
of Ionian cosmology.’? She writes: “Amber is not only jewellery, but also 
contains a cosmological concept. Already in antiquity a notable relation- 
ship between amber and the sun is recognized, an association made by 
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Homer in the Odyssey.’3 And so a solar aspect of the cult of the Ephesian 
goddess is expressed specifically by the use of amber jewellery for her 
divine image.””4 

It is possible to maintain this and assert the ‘truth’ of Bammer’s cos- 
mological hypothesis because of the nature of the methodology that is 
being applied to test it. In effect, what has happened is that a metanarra- 
tive about the nature of ancient Ionia has been constructed on the basis 
of an uncritical reading of classical literary sources that supports a pro- 
cess of historical and cultural events that are of particular significance 
to the contemporary archaeological culture-of-practice (ie. in this case, 
the introduction of Ionian cosmology). How the archaeological artefacts 
found at the Artemision fit into this metanarrative structure is tested by 
assessing them by reference to the same set of sources that were originally 
used to establish the metanarrative in the first place (i.e. Greek historical 
writing of the Classical period and other ancient sources). They are then 
found, perhaps unsurprisingly, to be accommodated comfortably into that 
metanarrative and to confirm it. 


2.2. A New Interpretation: Thing Power 


As an alternative to Bammer and Muss’ cosmological theory, I would like 
to propose a reading of the ivory artificial astragali from the Artemision at 
Ephesos that is not predicated upon references to Greek historical sources 
of the post-Archaic periods. Rather, I will seek to understand them by 
considering them as archaeological artefacts and by the application of 
contemporary theoretical perspectives. 

The first principles of archaeological interpretation require that we con- 
sider the context of discovery of artefacts as being of paramount impor- 
tance to their interpretation. Returning to Hogarth’s description of the 
discovery of the ivories, we find that they were found near to the Central 
Basis deposit in the same context as ‘many’ examples of natural and modi- 
fied astragali that mostly went unrecorded.” Hogarth was quite clear that, 
in his view, the ivories were imitations of the natural astragali with which 
they were found in a single assemblage and this appears to be confirmed 
by systematic morphological analysis (see above). 
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In archaeological terminology, ‘skeuomorphism’ refers to “the manufac- 
ture of vessels in one material intended to evoke the appearance of vessels 
regularly made in another’.”6 For example, Michael Vickers and David Gill 
have argued that Greek black glaze pottery was made in imitation of sil- 
ver tableware, most of which is now lost, but which was highly prized in 
ancient Greek society.”” Such skeuomorphs were generally made in imita- 
tion of vessels that are of higher value or rarity, the so-called “trickle-down 
effect”.”8 In the case of our artificial astragali, it is remarkable that the 
Ephesian craftsmen have used the very rarest of materials available to 
them (ivory, amber, rock crystal) to imitate an extremely common and 
humble material, namely bone. It is certainly not unknown for ancient 
craftsmen to have sought to imitate the forms of the natural world in 
prestige materials,’? but what we have here is not a ‘trickle-down’ effect 
of skeuomorphic imitation. Rather, the replication of astragalus bones in 
prestige materials serves to exalt them. 

David Hogarth clearly thought that these natural astragalus bones were 
of no value, or he would surely have recorded them in more detail than 
he did during his excavations. Yet it is only modern archaeologists, like 
Hogarth, who judge that those bones are of lesser value than the ivory and 
amber artefacts that were made in imitation of them. It could be argued 
that the ancient Ephesians evidently attributed enormous value to natural 
astragali if they deposited them in their temple and then imitated and 
replicated them in prestige materials which they then further enhance by 
engraving and gilding. But from where might these astragali derive such 
a high status? 

The Artemision is a cult sanctuary in which the most sacred of all 
ancient cult practices was performed, namely sacrifice. During sacrifices, 
animals were offered up to the relevant deity by killing them, burning 
certain parts of the animal for the god on the altar and then distributing 
the remainder to be eaten among the assembled spectators.®° In this way, 
the edible parts of sacrificial animals were ingested by the faithful and the 
remainder was sent up to the gods in the form of smoke. Luwian texts 
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record that, in common with Greek sacrificial rituals, animal sacrifices 
could be in the form of either blood offerings or fire offerings.®! 

Being the foot bones of animals, astragali are not edible and the non- 
edible parts of sacrificed animals would normally be burnt.8? However, 
the examples that were found near the Central Basis were evidently not 
sent up to the gods in this way, but retained. It could be argued there- 
fore that in such a cult context they could have been viewed as being 
somewhere between the earthly and the divine—a little piece of Heaven, 
held on Earth. The role of sacrifice is to communicate between the human 
world and the divine and the semi-divine nature of astragali that were 
the product of sacrifice and yet had been retained on Earth would have 
given them special significance. It is perhaps therefore understandable 
why these humble-seeming (to us!) bones took on such significance when 
they were used to determine the will of the gods as part of the cleromantic 
divination in oracles. To Hogarth they were just bones, but to the ancient 
Ephesians they were clearly much more. 

As noted above, the materials used to make these artefacts came, 
quite literally, from the ends of the known world. Traditional typological 
approaches view artefacts only as end-products and seek to accommo- 
date them into existing typologies in order to make cultural associations. 
However, a very different approach to the study of this genuinely unique 
group of artefacts would be to consider them ‘biographically’, applying the 
archaeological concept of the chaine opératoire, to examine the myriad 
individual social interactions that must have been involved in the pro- 
curement of the raw materials, their manufacture and final deposition. 
Although a full analysis by means of the chaine opératoire is beyond the 
scope of this paper, thinking about them from this perspective high- 
lights the fact that what we are seeing here is the coming together of rare 
materials, highly developed craft skills, and cult activities that are almost 
entirely specific to Ephesos. Seeking to understand these artefacts only 
by reference to their typological associations to other sites and cultures 
(which mostly derive of the Aegean cultures) would ultimately only serve 
to limit our thinking about them.®% 
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At this point it is helpful to consider the contemporary theoretical 
perspective offered by the concept of thing-power.** Thing-power pro- 
poses that material items, be they natural or crafted, organic or inorganic, 
have their own agency, or vital materiality. They are not objects they are 
‘things’. As Jane Bennett wrote: “The concept of thing-power offers an 
alternative to the object as a way of encountering the non-human world.”®> 
Things have the power to affect human lives—think of poisons, vehicles, 
the environment—they are not simply passive and inanimate, they are 
actants.8° Cultures react when they are confronted with the uncertainty 
that is generated when the definitions between persons and things are not 
clear.8” Things can also be capricious and can sometimes be seen to take 
on a life of their own.88 

The division of the world into the life/matter or animate/inanimate 
binary opposition is a post-Enlightenment phenomenon.®? That is not 
to say that things might not have a ‘soul’ as such, but they can certainly 
be actants in human affairs.°° Think here of the power of that certain 
archaeological sites have to stimulate humans into acting to protect them 
when they are threatened. Often the power of things can be demystified 
to reveal an underlying human power at work. Bennett defines demysti- 
fication as being the argument that: “at the heart of any event or process 
lies a human agency that has illicitly been projected into things”.°! In the 
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hypothetical example of our threatened archaeological site, it might be 
the government, landowners or other interest groups who can be seen to 
have charged it with specific meanings that best serve their own ends. 

Yet it is not always possible to tease out a covert human agency behind 
the power of things. As Bennett writes: “Thing-power gestures towards 
the strange ability of ordinary, man-made items to exceed their status as 
objects and to manifest traces of independence or aliveness.”9? Nothing 
more clearly illustrates this concept than the roll of a die. Gamblers kiss 
the dice before they roll away their life’s fortune (or not, depending on 
how they fall). Why should they do this if the dice hold no power, or are 
immune to the superstitious petitioning of a kiss? Also, why kiss some- 
thing that is not possessed of sentience and therefore capable of feeling 
that kiss? True, it is humans that have decided that the turn of a dice this 
way or that will determine the gambler’s future, but in this scenario the 
dice evidently still have their own agency and need petitioning. No less 
was true of lotteries in Archaic Greece, which could determine important 
social, political and economic matters such as who would be sent over- 
seas to form a colony (Hdt. 4.153), the selection of state officials,9* or the 
allocation of land.°4 

Bennett’s work is a self-consciously political discourse about the ecol- 
ogy of democracy that attempts to attribute to things a contributive 
role within modern democracies. For Bennett, therefore, things can be 
viewed as a part of the political body of the demos.9° In the modern Brit- 
ish democracy, the word ‘lottery’ is generally used disparagingly as it is in 
the phrase “a postcode lottery”, meaning seemingly random differences in 
government policy between different administrative districts. Such idioms 
in our language and such political contexts no doubt inform our suspi- 
cions about whether the home of the Ionian natural philosophers could 
ever have employed such methods. But Archaic Ephesos was certainly no 
democracy; it was a traditional oligarchy in which the social elite held 
power. In such a political context, the fact that important decisions could 
be delegated to things and not people, with their inherent vested political 
interests, could actually be a politically advantageous strategy. 

To sum up, thing-power gives us an interesting new perspective by 
which to reconsider the ivory artificial astragali from the Artemision at 
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Ephesos. When viewed in this way, we can see that the astragali of which 
these artefacts are imitations had power by virtue of the context of their 
usage, by the fact that they were divine remnants on Earth and the fact 
that as ‘things’ they would have been judged to have had their own mate- 
rial vitality and agency—an agency that, when used for divination in the 
temple, had the power to change the course of human lives. They also 
had the power as actants to incite humans into mimesis, to mimic them 
in earthly materials. It is also little wonder, then, that in crafting these 
artificial astragali the ancient Ephesians should have used their most pre- 
cious materials of ivory and amber; how else could one hope to imitate 
and exalt such divine things? 


3. DISCUSSION 


3.1. Ephesos and Luwian Identities 


The precise definition of the Luwian identity in western Anatolian is 
clearly a problematic issue, hence the need for this very timely conference. 
Astragali were widely used by many cultures in the Bronze Age and Iron 
Age, almost certainly including the Luwians, but it is not possible to say if 
there was anything unique about the way in which they were deployed in 
Luwian cult in this region. Let us now consider how the new interpreta- 
tion of the artificial astragali that has been offered here might change our 
view of the cult function of the Artemision at Ephesos and how that might 
contribute to the understanding of a broader Luwian identity. 

It is widely recognised that the study of rituals is a better methodology 
for the understanding of ancient religions than the study of mythology, 
which is more prone to change than specific ritual behaviours that have 
become deeply engrained in the life of cult sanctuaries.9® An example of 
a mythological approach is Sarah Morris’ analysis of the cult of Artemis 
at Ephesos, which draws on Anatolian mythology to provide a new 
interpretation of its sacred image.9’? However, such an approach has its 
limitations.9° Therefore, if we approach the study of the cult identity of 
the Artemision not from the point of view of mythology or the cosmology 
of the interpretation of imagery, but from the archaeological evidence that 
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we have for ritual activity at the site, we are more likely to understand the 
true nature of the site’s identity and to find elements of it that endured 
in the long-term. The cult activity of sacrifice is now being given renewed 
attention (see above), but the role of divination as a central cult activity 
continues to be overlooked, even though it has the potential to provide 
valuable insights into the sanctuary’s function and identity. 

Previous interpretations of the ritual deposits of the Artemision have 
sought to link them to the ideas of Greek cosmology, thereby accommo- 
dating them into an understanding of the ancient world that is inherently 
biased toward the Greek. I have already argued elsewhere that, in my opin- 
ion, Ephesos and Ionia in the Archaic period had a strongly Anatolian ele- 
ment to their identity but that the Greek components within that identity, 
which are more visible to traditional scholarship, increased during that 
period.9° As Manfred Hutter has written: “When Greek colonists settled 
on the western Anatolian shores they met a Luwian environment. There- 
fore it must be acknowledged that traditions that have been preserved in 
Greek sources may originate from a western Anatolian context, but not 
in any case from a necessarily Luwian context.”!0° As our understanding 
of Bronze Age Luwian identities is still developing, we cannot say with 
any certainly to what extent the ‘Anatolian’ or ‘pseudo-Phrygian’ elements 
within the identity of Archaic Ephesos may have originally been Luwian 
in origin! In order to assess the potential Luwian elements that may 
have existed in the Archaic Ephesian identity, I will present a short sur- 
vey of what we currently understand of the cult activity at Ephesos in the 
Bronze Age and then the Iron Age; although, in doing this, it is important 
to note that, as Ian Rutherford has himself written: “there is a risk that the 
hunt for Bronze Age continuities can blind you to other approaches.”!02 

Ephesos is now known to have been a place of considerable importance 
in the Bronze Age. There is archaeological evidence for a late Bronze 
Age wall and burials on Ayasoluk hill, immediately above the site of the 
Artemision.!°3 Evidence for Bronze Age cult activity comes from a wide 
area across the site, including a bronze figurine of a Hittite priest from 
Panayir Dag!* and a water sanctuary of a type similar to those known 
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elsewhere in the Hittite world.! The earliest pottery from the Artemision 
itself dates from LHIIIB-IIIC!® and an important recent development in 
1993 was the discovery of a Bronze Age style terracotta head, a bronze 
double axe and a figurine of local production, indicating that the site had 
been in use for cult at this period.!°” However, concrete evidence for cult 
continuity is so far lacking.!°8 

The available textual sources from the Bronze Age, which mostly derive 
from the Hittite archives of Bogazkéy, give us the place name of Apa§a, 
which David Hawkins has convincingly argued can be equated with the 
archaeological site of Ephesos.!°9 This makes Ephesos/Apasa one of only 
three or four sites in western Anatolia that can be connected with its 
Bronze Age place name with any degree of certainty." 

There are, therefore, grounds for considering how our artefacts can 
be interpreted in relation to the cult traditions of Bronze Age Anatolia. 
The practice of divination using KIN oracles is known only in Anatolia." 
Precisely how these oracles operated is unclear, but they appear to have 
included both passive and active elements representing key concepts such 
as ‘health’ and ‘death’. The active elements may have been determined 
by throwing lots. According to the texts, Apasa was the seat of the king 
of Arzawa Minor, which later probably becoming part of Mira."? It was 
therefore a regional capital of some significance within western Anatolia 
and it is reasonable to assume that it had an oracle, as other contempo- 
rary royal courts in Anatolia are known to have done. Texts from the Hit- 
tite archives in Bogazkéy show that oracles were an important element of 
religion in Greater Arzawa.!!8 

However, detailed diachronic study of astragali at Gordion has dem- 
onstrated that there was a change in the form of modification of astra- 
gali between the Bronze Age and the Iron Age."+ We therefore cannot 
assume that the way in which astragali were used in the Bronze Age and 
the Archaic period remained the same. All we can say is that the use of 
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astragali for divination at Ephesos would be consistent with Bronze Age, 
presumably Luwian, cult practices. However, this cannot be confirmed in 
the absence of more definitive evidence from the site itself—such as the 
discovery of astragali from closed cult contexts at the Artemision that are 
securely dated to the Bronze Age. 

Iron Age cult practices are chronologically closer to the date of the 
Archaic Ephesos ivories than those of the earlier Hittites and Luwians. 
From Ephesos, the evidence includes a neo-Hittie rock relief on Biilbiildag 
of a human figure flanked by antithetical animals, one of which is a deer." 
There is considerable evidence for Phrygian-style cult installations in 
and around the ancient city of Ephesos and, again, this gives us grounds 
to consider interpretations of our astragali that view them from a Phry- 
gian perspective. This Phrygian evidence includes a rock-cut niche that 
formed part of a cult area for the worship of the mother goddess has been 
identified on the northern slope of the Panayir Dag." Another impor- 
tant element of Phrygian cult practice is the so-called ‘shaft monuments’ 
found across western Anatolia.” These have been interpreted as possible 
oracular shrines by Suzanne Berndt-Ers6z, in which divination took place, 
possibly incorporating the use of astragali® Another important recent 
discovery has been the recognition of one such shaft monument at Ephe- 
sos itself, on Biilbiildag."!9 

Divination by lot, using astragali and other devices, was a common ele- 
ment of cult practice across the various cultures of Bronze and early Iron 
Age Anatolia. Whatever its origins and antecedents at Ephesos, I would 
argue that the artificial astragali that are the subject of this article were 
in some way an element of that particular cult practice in the Artemision 
and that their location near the Central Basis and their construction in 
prestige materials indicate that divination using astragali was not a minor 
or peripheral operation of the temple but absolutely central to its function 
and identity. 

It can be seen then that the cult function of divination by lot was 
an enduring Anatolian, and therefore possibly Luwian, element to the 
Artemision of Ephesos. This interpretation would be entirely consistent 
with our understanding of the nature of ancient temples and the later 
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history of the Artemision itself, where the organisation of lotteries to allo- 
cate temple monies remained one of its most important functions into 
the Roman period.!2° Other evidence indicates the existence of an oracle 
at the Artemision of Ephesos in the Archaic period is the involvement 
of Artemis of Ephesos in Ionian colonial foundations of the period, such 
as the Phokaian colony of Massalia.!#! A Roman period inscription indicates 
that the temple conducted divination by observing the flight of birds at this 
period.!”2 In this context it is particularly interesting to note that in the 
Bronze Age, bird auguries like this were a uniquely Luwian cult practice 
and were commonly used to counteract unfavourable oracles.!#3 

Having considered the artificial astragali with reference to contempo- 
rary Anatolian cult practice, it is also worth considering the interpretation 
of them by reference to the probable ethnolinguistic context of western 
Anatolia at this time. As noted above, the predominant cultural context 
of Ionia in the early Iron Age was Luwian and it can be assumed that a 
significant proportion of the population of Ephesos spoke some form of 
Luwian language. Inscriptions in stone from the Artemision, which were 
presumably designed to address the literate public that viewed them, 
are found in both the Greek and Lydian languages, suggesting a mixed 
linguistic tradition.’2* The connection that has been made between the 
amber dedications at the Artemision (including the insets in our artificial 
astragali) and Ionian cosmology is the fact that they represent fire. How- 
ever, this is largely based on the interpretation of the Greek word yAextpov, 
meaning ‘amber’.!?5 This word is similar to, but different from, that used 
to describe the beaming Sun in Homer.!*6 This passage of Homer appears 
to be the basis by which amber has come to be connected to the Sun 
and fire in the cosmological interpretations of Bammer and Muss.!2” This 
cosmological interpretation is therefore predicated upon the fact that the 
ancient Ephesians spoke Greek and that the language of Greek informed 
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how they conceived of the Universe.!28 However, given the very conserva- 
tive nature of cult practices and the apparently early date of the cult at 
this site, it would be more likely that the language of any cult originating 
here would have been Luwian in its derivation. Again, the existing meth- 
odology for the interpretation of the cult at this site is heavily reliant on 
Greek culture for its points of reference and does not admit the possibility 
of a Luwian frame of reference. 

To conclude, we do not need to look ahead to the Greek classical period 
and later, as Hogarth did, to find parallels for besought divination at the 
Artemision at Ephesos: such parallels exist within the earlier Bronze Age 
and contemporary Iron Age cultures of Anatolia, of which Luwian culture 
was also a part. When interpreting the artefacts themselves, there is a 
clear case for seeing them as direct representations of the astragali that 
were used in this high-status divinatory activity, which was presumably 
central to cult at the site. Understanding them not just as objects but as 
‘things’ that are actants in human affairs and endowed with properties of 
divinity, decision-making and inspiring mimicry helps us to understand 
their importance in the minds of ancient Ephesians and their view of the 
Universe. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Interpretations of the cult activity at the Temple of Artemis at Ephesos 
have traditionally approached it by the application of methodologies that 
are inherently biased towards the Greek world view. Such methodologies 
have led to the systematic retrojection onto the interpretation of the evi- 
dence of the concepts of Classical Ionian cosmology. They have also ret- 
rojected the post-Enlightenment concept of a binary animate/inanimate 
world and therefore underplay the importance of the artificial astragali, 
viewing them merely as objects and not ‘things’ with material agency that 
can be deployed for divination. Understanding these often-overlooked 
‘divine things’ is the key to understanding one of the central cult functions 
of this important ancient sanctuary—it was as an oracle. 

That is not to say that the Artemision was exclusively an oracular tem- 
ple. Rather, its main function from the Bronze Age onward appears to 
have been the sacrifice of animals, the giving of votives and the adoration 
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of a cult image. But divination was evidently an important and enduring 
element of cult practice in the innermost part of the sanctuary throughout 
much of its history. Oracles were a feature of many Anatolian cult centres 
and royal courts and in this regard the oracular function of the temple at 
Ephesos can be seen to be a feature that it shared in common with many 
Bronze Age and Iron Age Anatolian cultures, including the Luwians. 
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Fig. 1. Artemis of Ephesos. Copyright Lutz Langer 2005. 
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Fig. 2. Ivory artificial astragali and modified natural astragali (bottom row) from 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesos. Hogarth 1908, plate XXXVI. 





Fig. 3. A natural and a modified astragalus. The modified example is from a 
mixed archaeological context at Kinet Hoyiik. Photo T. Cakar, courtesy Marie- 
Henriette Gates. Greaves 2012, figure 2. 
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Fig. 4. An ivory inlay from Kerkenes Dag. Note the use of alternating amber beads 


and ivory reels across the top. Courtesy Geoffrey and Francoise Summers. 
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Table 1. Ivory artificial astragali from Ephesos in the British Museum. 


TYARRI AT THE INTERFACE: THE ORIGINS OF ARES! 


A.T. Millington 


INTRODUCTION 


In this paper, I will examine the idea that there might be a connection 
between Greek Ares, and Luwian lyarri, and explore the consequences 
that such a connection might have for our understanding of how the cults 
and identity of Ares developed. I will begin by giving a concise survey of 
the many theories that have been proposed regarding the etymology of 
Ares, including those which link the names of Ares and Iyarri on linguistic 
grounds. I will then discuss whether sufficient significant similarities can 
be found between the functions, identities, and iconographies of Ares and 
lyarri to suggest some kind of connection between the two gods. I will 
argue that Ares, in his Classical and pre-Classical incarnations, and lyarri 
were not war-gods in the same sense of ‘war-god’, that their shared role 
as divine guarantors of oaths is not significant, that their iconographies 
were dissimilar, and that while both were destructive gods, they utilised 
distinctly different modes of destruction. I will therefore proceed to argue 
that Iyarri did not significantly influence the early development of Ares. 
Following this, I will investigate the possibility that the cults and identity 
of Iyarri influenced the development of cults of Ares in Anatolia. 

Most, but not all, of the evidence here is from the second and third 
centuries AD. I will discuss the various arguments that have been made 
in favour of the view that Ares in Anatolia is somehow different from 
Ares in Greece, and that this difference is rooted in the influence of local 
warrior-gods. I will argue that significant local variation can be found 
in the cult of Ares in both Anatolia and mainland Greece, and that this 
‘difference’ is largely illusory, but that there was a greater trend towards local 
prominence and a role as protector of both cities and individuals in battle 
in many Anatolian cults. I will conclude by arguing that this trend may 
be due in part to the influence of Roman Mars, but that the appearance 
in Anatolia of direct female counterparts to, or even manifestations of, 


1 | would like to thank the editors for their advice and encouragement throughout the 
development of this paper, and Riet van Bremen for helpful comments on an early draft. 
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Ares may be rooted in the influence of Iyarri, or a similar local Anatolian 


deity. 


l. THE ORIGINS OF ARES: ETYMOLOGIES AND IYARRI 


The origin of the name of the god Ares has been a subject of specula- 
tion and debate since Plato.? The first of the etymologies suggested for 
Ares in the Etymologium Magnum is a derivation from the feminine noun 
apy, which is generally translated as ‘bane’ or ‘ruin’,? and which is glossed 
by the Etymologium Magnum as the harm, fAdBy, that comes from war. 
This etymology has been embraced by a series of modern scholars, from 
P. Kretschmer in his influential 1921 Glotta article, through P. Chantraine in 
1968, to M.P. Gonzales in 2005, although R. Beekes has recently expressed 
a certain degree of scepticism.+ The word dp7 is not well attested outside 
Early Greek Hexameter Poetry, possibly appearing once in Aeschylus’ Sup- 
pliant Women, if the scholiast understands the line correctly. That Ares 
and dey were connected does seem almost certain, but the implications 
of this connection are less clear. Ares may derive from dp¥, but it is not 
completely impossible that «p7 derives from Ares, or that both were inde- 
pendently derived from the same root. The disappearance of éo7 from the 
post-Homeric lexicon may be a result of increasing metonymic and meta- 
phorical use of Ares, and this usage was not necessarily connected to the 
origins of his name. 

It is likely that Ares received cult well before the composition of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Ares, as a-re, appears within several Mycenaean 
personal names, with examples appearing at Thebes, Mycenae, Pylos, 
and Knossos.® Many of these names, as J. Gulizio has observed, appear 


2 Cratylus 407d. For detailed discussion and analysis of the morphology of Ares, cf. 
Prieto 1996: 27-37; Heubeck 1971; Carruba 1968. 

3 Eg. Liddell/Scott/Jones/McKenzie 1996: s.v. dey; Beekes 2010: 129. Chantraine 1968 
translates dy as ‘malheur, perte’. 

4 Beekes 2010: 130; Gonzales 2005: 6; Chantraine 1968: 108; Kretschmer 192]; cf. Prieto 
1996: 30-60; Frisk 1960: 136, 138; Pokorny 1959: 337. 

5 Aeschylus, Suppliant Women 84. Attestations in Early Greek Hexameter Poetry 
include: Homer, Iliad 12.334; 18.100; 24.489; Odyssey 2.59; Hesiod, Theogony 657; Shield 
of Heracles 29, 128. 

6 Cf. Ventris/Chadwick 1956: 125; Aura Jorro 1985: 96-98; Ilievsky 1999: 306-307; 
Rougemont 2005: 332; Garcia Ramon 2011: 231. The theophoric nature of most of the 
names that contain a-re is debated, but the dedication of oil to a-re discussed below, 
and the apparent use of Ares as an epithet for Hermes in PY.Tn.316 (regarding which, 
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on tablets dealing with military matters.” A text from Knossos contains 
instructions for oil to be given to pa-si-te-o-i, ‘to all the gods,’ and to a-re, 
at Amnisos.® This strongly suggests that cult was given to a-re, that is, to 
Ares, at Amnisos.° All of these contexts fit the divine name Ares better 
than the feminine noun dp7.!° The antiquity of the divine name Ares that 
the Linear B texts seem to reveal makes the idea of derivation from a7 
seem less conclusive. 

In 1963, Vladimir Georgiev argued that the name of Ares was derived 
from the Indo-European root yoris or yaris, which has connotations of 
‘uproar’ or ‘violence’." As an intermediary between the root and Ares, he 
suggested the Luwian divine name lyarri, pointing out that both Ares and 
lyarri were war-gods.!* This argument was repeated in 1968 by Janos Har- 
matta, who elaborated on the connotations of this Indo-European root, 
while in a paper given in 1967 and published in 1968, Onofrio Carruba fur- 
ther developed the etymological argument for a connection between Ares 
and lyarri. Georgiev and P. Meriggi responded positively to Carruba’s paper,'® 
and in 1974, W. Fauth also adopted the idea of a connection between 
Ares and lyarri, following Harmatta.4 MLK. Schretter,!5 A. Heubeck,!® and 


cf. Gallavotti 1957: 225; Hiller 2011: 185), weigh heavily in favour of at least some of these 
names being theophoric. 

7 Gulizio 2001: 33-35. 

8 KN.Fp.14; cf. Ventris/Chadwick 1956: 307 (no.201); Gallavotti 1957: 229; Pétscher 
1959: 11-15; Gérard-Rousseau 1968: 38; Gulizio 2001: 33; Gonzales 2004: 353-355. 

9 Unless a-re, which is followed by a lacuna, was the beginning of the name of a cult 
official. KN.Mc.4462 may also record the reservation of products for Ares, although this 
example is more heavily disputed. Cf. Ilievsky 1999: 306; Hiller 2011: 181; Garcia Ramon 
2011: 234. 

10 The extreme scepticism of B.C. Dietrich (1965: 136 n.7; 1974: 176 n.245), regarding the 
presence of Ares in the Linear B texts seems excessive. 

1 Jn a parallel attempt to find an Indo-European root for Ares, Dale Sinos 1980: 33-34 
(cf. Benveniste 1969: 100-101; Watkins 1985: 3) has suggested that Ares derives from the 
root ar-, ‘to join’ or ‘bind’. This idea has been intriguingly developed by Nicole Loraux 
1997: 114-118 who has argued that this meaning can be reconciled with the roles played 
by Ares in Aeschylean tragedy. But this idea is clearly incompatible with the idea of an 
early etymological connection between Ares and oy, and while a case can be made for its 
compatibility with Athenian cult, it sits much less comfortably with the identities of other 
incarnations of the god, such as the raging, blood-craving Ares found in the Iliad. 

2 Georgiev 1963: 84. 

13 Responses included at the end of Carruba 1968. Jouan 1989: 140, therefore, character- 
ises Carruba’s theory as one which has gained the approval of many specialists. 

14 Carruba 1968; Harmatta 1968; Fauth 1974: 120 n.69. 

15 Schretter 1974: 13. 

16 Heubeck 1971: 15 n.24. 
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H. Otten!” have stated that they find this idea implausible, but they have 
not offered any arguments in support of their scepticism. 

The idea of a link between Ares and Iyarri is built upon three pillars. 
The first of these is the idea that both names derive from a single Indo- 
European root, to which lyarri is closer. The second pillar is the plausibil- 
ity of a direct connection between the two names on a linguistic level. The 
third pillar is the idea that the development of the cult and identity of Ares 
may have been influenced by the cult and identity of Iyarri. Evidence that 
this last might be the case would consist of significant similarities existing 
between Ares and lyarri as regards function, iconography and identity. 

The linguistic arguments of Carruba, Georgiev, and Harmatta seem rea- 
sonable, if not fully convincing.!® The idea that Iyarri and Ares derive from 
the root yoris or yaris is rendered problematic by the fact that this root is 
only otherwise attested in Balto-Slavic languages, including Russian, Lat- 
vian, and Old Church Slavonic, and not in any other subdivisions of the 
Indo-European language family.!9 The antiquity of this root is therefore 
questionable.”° It is also possible that the name Iyarri does not derive 
from an Indo-European root at all, but instead derives from the assonant 
West-Semitic divine name, Erra, as has most recently been argued by 
A. Archi.2! 

In the rest of this paper, I will focus on examining the idea that Ares 
and lyarri were similar deities, and the implications of some sort of con- 
nection between the two for the ways in which we understand the identi- 
ties of Ares and the development of his cults. 


17 Otten 1980: 267. 

18 To Laroche 1973: 106 “Le passage du Hittite Yarris, dieu de la peste, a l'Arés helléni- 
que, est une conjecture séduisante, mais se heurte a des difficultés linguistiques.” Laroche 
does not discuss these ‘linguistic difficulties’. 

19 Cf. Mann 1987: 441, 451-452; Watkins 1985: 75; Vasmer 1958: 494—495. 

20 Boisacq 1950: 76, however, suggests connections between doy, Ares, Anglo-Saxon 
eorre yrre = Old Saxon irri ‘angry’, Anglo-Saxon eorsian yrsian ‘desire to harm’, and San- 
skrit irin- ‘violent’ and irasyati ‘to be angry’, which may also be related to yoris or yaris. 
For further speculation, cf. Fennell 1899, who links Ares to Sanskrit ras ‘roar’; Juret 1942: 
195-200 who ties Ares and dv into a larger family of Indo-European words with a root of 
a,r-. with meanings relating to destruction and conflict; Pokorny 1959: 337. 

21 Archi 2010: 21-24. There are many parallels between lyarri and Erra. Both were 
archer gods with connections to plague, who are accompanied by a divine heptad in some 
texts. Erra could also conceivably have been connected in some way to Ares. Cf. also Kiim- 
mel 1967: 102-103, with Lambert 1990: 143. 
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2. How SIMILAR WERE ARES AND IYARRI? 


Georgiev states that Ares and lIyarri were both war-gods.2? Carruba, 
likewise, dubs Iyarri “il dio della guerra”, while Harmatta links Ares to 
“den Namen des luwischen Kriegsgottes Yarri8.” The definition of lyarri 
as a ‘war-god’ is ubiquitous within modern scholarship: to M. Popko, he 
was “the chief Luwian war-god”,?3 a description echoed by C. Karasu;* 
E. Laroche dubs him a “dieu de la guerre”,”> and M. Hutter declares that 
“Tyarri... was definitely a war-god.””6 Ares, likewise, is invariably referred 
to as the Greek god of war. But the term ‘war-god’ can mean several dif- 
ferent things: it can refer to a god who helps his worshippers in war, and 
it can refer to a god who is responsible for war, to a god who has war as 
his or her domain, and it can refer to a god who embodies war. 

In much of Greek literature, the name of Ares was synonymous with 
war. His name is often used interchangeably with the word for war,?’ and 
his works are the actions that make up war.?8 Ares could also give strength 
in battle,29 and appears as a helper in battle to the Trojans in the Iliad, 
and the Theban chorus in Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes cry out to Ares 
as the ancient protector of the city.3° However, in both the J/iad and the 
Seven Against Thebes Ares is characterized as an unreliable supporter, eas- 
ily manipulated by other deities in the former, and a betrayer of his city in 
the latter.?! Ares gives strength in battle, but this is a function of his power 
over war as a whole: he does not give strength to individual heroes in the 
way that Athena does. And when Ares does act on behalf of the Trojans 
in the Iliad, he is easily defeated by Athena. He is clearly not depicted as 
a strong helper in war by the poet of the Iliad. Even more strikingly, Ares 


22 Georgiev 1963: 84: “Iyarri-s, Iyarra-s dieu de la guerre” and “Apnc¢... dieu de la guerre”. 

23 Popko 1995: 93. 

24 Karasu 2003: 230. 

25 Laroche 1947: 82; 1966: 291. 

26 Hutter 2003: 228. Cf. also Otten 1967: 60; Giiterbock 1946: 493-494. 

27 Homer, Iliad, passim; Theocritus, Hymns 12.175-6; Pindar, Pythian Odes 5.85; Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, passim; Diodorus Siculus 11.62.3 (possibly citing Simonides); Sophocles, 
Oedipus at Colonus 1044—47; Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 62-64; Aeschylus, Agamem- 
non 438-444, 

28 Apollonius Rhodius, 2.987—92; Bacchylides, Dithyrambs 18.36—60; Aeschylus, Agam- 
emnon 160-163. 

29 Homer, Odyssey 14.216—7; Bacchylides, Victory Odes 5.33-34; Pindar, Pythian Odes 
1136-7; Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 497-498. 

30 Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 104-107. 

31 Sissa/Detienne 2000: 103 view Ares as a god who did not choose between the two 
factions of mortals in the Iliad. 
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never appears on the battlefield. There are no known examples of the god 
being invoked in war, and no battlefield epiphanies of the god have been 
recorded.3? 

There is no explicit evidence that Iyarri was actually identified with 
war, or that war was his especial domain. Iyarri is deemed a god of war 
because he was an armed god who the Hittite king MurSili II called upon 
as a helper in battle,?? and because he generally came immediately after 
the ZABABA-gods, who are also generally thought to have been ‘war- 
gods’ (i.e. armed helpers in war), in god-lists.34+ Thus the idea that both 
Ares and lyarri are war-gods is deeply misleading. Ares was not a war- 
god in the same way that Iyarri was a war-god. Nonetheless, both were 
male warriors, associated with war and combat. This is illustrated by the 
fact that a ritual combat took place in connexion with Iyarri at a festival 
in GurgamasSa (KUB 17.35).35 While there are no extant attestations of 
ritual combat taking place within the cult of Ares, Herodotus (2.63) does 
describe a ritual combat at Papremis in Egypt, where he identifies the god 
in whose honour it took place with Ares. The cultic parallel is a tenuous 
one, with no direct evidence of ritual combat actually taking place within 
a cult of Ares, but it is clear that Herodotus believed ritual combat to 
be compatible with the identity of the god. That ritual combat was the 
sort of cultic activity that could happen in cults of gods who the Greeks 
thought similar to Ares is further demonstrated by the fact that Pausanias 
(3.14.8-10) describes a Spartan ritual combat which appears to have been 
in honour of Enyalios, a god frequently identified with Ares. The festival at 
GurSamasg%a further reinforces the idea that Iyarri was seen as a helper in 
battle by the Hittites, since the ritual combat appears to re-enact a battle 
between the men of Hatti, and the men of Maéa, with the ritually victori- 
ous men of Hatti dedicating a prisoner to the god, evidently in thanks for 
helping them to victory in an actual battle against the men of MaéSa. 

Further comparison of cultic practice is rendered impractical by a lack 
of detailed evidence regarding the functioning of cults of Ares. Near the end 
of the second century AD, Clement of Alexandria wrote of dog-sacrifices 
to Ares in Caria.°° A festival of Ares is referred to in a fourth century BC 


32. Cf. Lonis 1979: 120. 

33 KBo 5.8 III 29; KUB 19.37 II 40, cf. Haas 1994: 368-369. 

34 Lebrun 1980: 41. 

35 Carter 1962: 123-149. This text probably dates from the reign of Tudhaliya IV (second 
half of the 13th century BC). Carter 1962: 21-25 suggests that they may have been linked 
to a post-war renewal of cults by the crown. Cf. de Roos 2007: 26-27. 

36 Protreptikos 29. 
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deme decree from Acharnai in Attica, but no details are given.?” The one 
major exception is an oracular text of uncertain and much debated date 
from Syedra, which advises the people of the city to sacrifice beside a 
bound statue of Ares as a suppliant at the feet of Justice.3* 

Both Ares and Iyarri regularly appeared as guarantors of oaths. In Crete, 
Ares appears in 8 out of the 14 treaties catalogued by P. Brulé®° from the 
third and second centuries BC, and has been reconstructed into a further 
three. Outside Crete, Ares appears as a divine witness in 11 of the 25 trea- 
ties catalogued by Brulé from 360 to 200 BC, and has been reconstructed 
into a further six. Ares does not appear in non-Cretan treaties outside 
this period. Ares generally comes near the end of these lists of divine wit- 
nesses, although generally before Athena, and never precedes Zeus, Ge 
and Helios, who generally appear at the beginning. The brevity of these 
lists of divine witnesses, which usually only name between six and eight 
divinities, makes Ares’ presence seem significant, although he always 
comes attached to Aphrodite in Crete, while, with one exception, he is 
always attached to Athena in treaties from outside Crete. Athena, on the 
other hand, frequently appears without Ares.?° Iyarri appears as a divine 
witness in nine Hittite treaties from the fourteenth and thirteenth centu- 
ries BC. He usually appears about two thirds of the way through the list, 
immediately following the various ZABABA-gods, and before Zappana. 
Of the treaties translated by Beckman,*! lyarri is missing from only one 
of those with a well-preserved god-list. In this treaty, the ZABABA gods 
are followed by ‘all the deities of the army’ and ‘AMAR.UTU’—‘Marduk’, 
who, intriguingly, is identified in the ritual of Zarpiya with the Luwian god 
Santa, who many scholars have compared to lyarri. Iyarri was also used 
as a divine witness in the swearing in of Hittite governors,*” while Ares 
features in the famous Athenian ephebic oath. 

Ares and lyarri were both clearly seen as significant, but not especially 
senior divine guarantors of oaths. That Iyarri appears in a higher pro- 
portion of treaties may be a result of the greater standardisation of such 
god-lists in the Hittite Empire, with its centralised bureaucracy and sin- 
gle strong scribal tradition. But the significance of this parallel is heavily 


37 SEG 21.519. 

38 Merkelbach/Stauber 1996: 30-31; Gonzales 2004: 436f.; Faraone 1992: 75. 
39 Brulé 2005. 

40 Brulé 2005. 

41 Beckman 1996. 

42, Haas 1994: 368-369. 
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diluted by the fact that many other gods were used as witnesses in oaths 
by both the Greeks and the Hittites.4? 

One important way in which the two gods do appear to have been simi- 
lar is that they both seem to have been seen as destructive entities. The 
ritual of the augur Dandanku was designed to be performed in case of the 
outbreak of an epidemic in a military camp. There is no suggestion of any 
particular guilt on the part of the army, or that the epidemic is the result 
of divine justice. In this ritual, the god Iyarri is accused of doing evil in the 
camp—of killing the men—and asked to let the evil enter into a donkey, 
which will be driven (or, if the cheaper clay alternative is used, pointed), 
with a symbolic shooting of arrows from a bow, towards enemy territory, 
in order that the plague might be diverted onto the enemy. The god is 
then asked to keep his bow unstrung and his quiver closed whenever he 
might next come to the land of Hatti. The arrows of the god are therefore 
linked to plague.*4 

Here, we may see a certain kinship with Ares, who frequently bore the 
epithet Spotodoryds, ‘bane of mortals’,45 to whom, according to Zeus in the 
fifth book of the Iliad, strife and war and fighting were ‘dear’,*® and who 
was described by Aeschylus as ‘the moneychanger of bodies.’*” In Aeschy- 
lus’ Seven Against Thebes, Eteocles says that the killing of human beings is 
what Ares dines upon.*® Ares is a god who kills not as a judge or a protec- 
tor of one people against another, but because it is his nature, because, like 
lyarri in Dandanku’s ritual, he was a destroyer. But he wielded different 
weapons—he killed through war, and not through plague. In Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannos, Ares does act as a bringer of plague, but he does not 
appear in his usual form: Sophocles knew that his audience would not 
immediately associate the god that they knew with plague. Ares’ destruc- 
tive nature was evidently thought suitable for the role, but to turn him 
into a bringer of plague, Sophocles had to strip from him the weapons of 
war—he is &yadxocs donidwy, without the bronze shields. His presence in 


43 Certainly Ares’ position within treaty god-lists does not support Kretschmer’s (1921) 
suggestion that his primary function was as an avenger of broken oaths. 

44 Bawanypeck 2005: 137-146. Bawanypeck dates the text to the second half of the 
thirteenth century BC. 

45 E.g. Homer, Iliad 5.31, 455, 518, 846, 909; 8.349; 11.295; 12.130; 13.298, 802; 20.46; 
21.421; Odyssey 8.115; Hesiod Shield of Heracles 333, 425; Tyrtaeus, Elegies Frg. 19.4 (West); 
Aeschylus, Suppliant Women 665; Greek Anthology 9.323.8; cf. Prieto 1996: 73-80. 

46 Homer, Iliad 5.890. 

47 Aeschylus, Agamemnon 438. 

48 Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 244. 
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this context jars, and is used to create a contrast between a noble death 
in war, and a helpless death from plague.*9 

This difference in weapons, between war and plague, was reflected in 
the differing iconography of the two gods. Ares invariably appears wear- 
ing a helmet, and bearing a spear and shield—the weapons of the Greek 
hoplite warrior. Iyarri on the other hand, if the title of EN SISPAN, ‘Lord 
of the bow’ that he bears in a treaty between Sattiwaza of Mitanni and 
Suppiluliuma I of Hatti gives any indication, was an archer.5° Helmets 
and maces were given as offerings to Iyarri at Gursamassa (KUB 17.35),5! 
but that does not mean that he was depicted wearing or wielding them: 
miniature bronze helmets, corselets, greaves, shields, and other weapons 
and armours were frequently dedicated to Greek goddesses whose icono- 
graphy did not feature such items.5? In a Hittite ‘royal dream’ text, we 
find a reference to a statue of Iyarri riding a lion,®? an animal that is never 
attested as appearing with Ares, although it did feature in the iconography 
of many Greek goddesses.5+ 

Furthermore, while Ares was consistently depicted as male, although 
sometimes as a mature and bearded warrior, and sometimes as a beard- 
less youth,» it is possible that Iyarri was sometimes depicted as male, and 
sometimes as female: in the cult at Gurgsamassa (KUB 17.35),5° an iron 
statue in the form of a man is dedicated, while in the royal dream, the sun- 
god appears to command the construction of a statue of Iyarri in the form 
of a veiled woman.°” We may conclude that the iconographies of the two 


49 Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannos 151-215. 

50 Beckman 1996: 41-54. The bow was the weapon of the warrior in Anatolia, as in 
Mesopotamia. In contrast, to the Greeks, the bow was primarily a hunting weapon. The 
title ‘Lord of the Bow’ shows that the Hittites and Luwians saw lyarri as a warrior, but the 
Greeks tended to associate archer-gods not with Ares, but with their own archer-gods, 
Hercules and Apollo. For example, these were the gods identified with the West-Semitic 
archer-god Resep (cf. Fulco 1976: 37-38, 48-54, 69). 

51 Carter 1962: 142. 

52 Larson 2009. 

53 Mouton 2007: 247 and 252 ; cf. de Roos 2007: 74-75 and 83-84. 

54 Marinatos 2000. This imagery was shared by many Mesopotamian warrior- 
goddesses—cf. also Ornan 2005: 35-36, 67, 82, 92-93 and 160. 

55 Cf. Bruneau 1984. 

56 Carter 1962: 142. 

57 Mouton 2007: 247 and 253. Otten 1980: 267-268 suggests disregarding these dream- 
texts entirely as evidence for divine iconography, questioning their relevance to the reali- 
ties of cult. This position is not tenable. These texts are not elaborate literary fantasies. The 
gods communicated through dreams. Cf. de Roos 2007: 7-9. 
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gods probably had little in common, with the iconography of Iyarri per- 
haps being rather less consistent than that of Ares.°® 


3. ORIGINS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


The possible connection between Ares and Iyarri that we might envisage 
is not a wholesale transfer of cult of the kind that could take place within 
a society, examples of which have been discussed by Miller in his arti- 
cle ‘Setting up the Goddess of the Night Separately’.5? Instead, we might 
imagine the transmission of an exotic name, accompanied by a borrowed 
image or ritual element, iconography and ritual being the two things that 
cross barriers of language most easily. In the case of Ares and lyarri, how- 
ever, we can see no transfer of iconography or ritual. That the type of 
destruction (i.e. plague), and the imagery that reflects it, was evidently 
not transmitted, renders unlikely the transmission of the more abstract 
concept of Iyarri as a destructive god. If the name Ares was derived from 
the name lyarri, the travelling name carried little baggage with it. 

And what of Georgiev’s Indo-European root and the Etymologium 
Magnum’s éoy? How might they affect our understanding of Ares in the 
Classical period and beyond? In Plato’s Cratylus, Socrates makes two sug- 
gestions: dppev, an Attic form of an adjective meaning ‘masculine’, with 
connotations of might and toughness, and déppatov, an adjective meaning 
‘hard’. The third century philosopher Chrysippus was said by Plutarch 
to have declared that the name Ares was related to the verb dvaipew, ‘to 
take up, to carry off, to destroy.’®! Clearly if Ares was once a common word 
that could be personified, it had been forgotten by the Classical period. 
Ares was used as a metonym for war, but this does not mean that his 
name was thought to actually mean ‘war’—the word for war was méAguog. 
When Ares is used to mean ‘war’, the word quite clearly means ‘the-god- 
Ares-as-war’. 


58 No non-male iconographic representations of Ares are attested. But as will be dis- 
cussed below, inscriptions from Isauropolis and Savatra (Hill 1923: 220-221) refer to what 
may have been a goddess named Areia, and to female Areiai accompanying Ares, so this 
distinction between Ares and Iyarri may not have been quite as clean cut as the preserved 
iconographic evidence suggests. 

59 Miller 2008. 

6° Plato, Cratylus 407d. 

61 Plutarch, Moralia 757b. 
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By the Classical period, not only had the roots of the name of Ares been 
forgotten, but also the word apy had largely fallen out of use. Without the 
speakers of the language, and the worshippers of the god knowing the 
related words and roots, and drawing semantic associations, such roots 
could have no effect on the identity of the god: on the way in which the 
Greeks thought about and developed his nature. A name imported from 
another language entirely, as would be the case for Ares if it were indeed 
derived from Iyarri, would have carried no Greek meaning at all. Such a 
name might perhaps have been thought exotically foreign, but the ancient 
etymological theories discussed above show that this was not the case 
with Ares. © 


4. IYARRI IN DISGUISE? ARES IN ANATOLIA 


It is clear that even if Iyarri did influence the earliest stages of the devel- 
opment of the god Ares, that influence cannot be traced. But if the simi- 
larity of the names of Iyarri and Ares could attract the attention of so 
many scholars, perhaps it may also have led the Greeks to identify Ana- 
tolian cults of Iyarri with Ares? Even if there is no etymological link, the 
homophony is clear. Might Iyarri have influenced the development of at 
least a few of Ares’ Anatolian cults? 

In 1955, Louis Robert suggested that those cults of Ares attested in 
inscriptions from Asia Minor should not be thought of as cults of the Greek 
Ares, but as cults of indigenous warrior-gods who had been assimilated to 
Ares.®3 He observed that while there were few traces of cults of Ares in 
Greece, cults assimilated to Ares seemed common in the south and centre 
of Asia Minor, specifically in Isauria, Caria, Lycia, Cilicia, and, in particu- 
lar, in Pisidia.** Robert repeated this view in 1983, stating that Ares, when 
encountered in Asia, was invariably “le déguisement grec d’un dieu guer- 
rier indigéne.”®° It is important to emphasise that Robert envisioned a 
multitude of separate local warrior gods assimilating to Ares, rather than 


62 As has long been recognised, Ares’ associations with the wilds of Thrace reflect his 
identity as a wild and dangerous god, and not his long-forgotten origins. Cf, Homer Odys- 
sey 8.265; Herodotus 5.7; Burkert 1985: 169; Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1931: 244, 321-323; 
Harrison 1922: 374-378; Farnell 1909: 399-400. 

63 Tn this, Robert was following Weinreich 1912: 31-32. 

64 Robert 1955: 77. 

6 Robert 1983: 579. 
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a single great old Anatolian deity, as imaged by some of his followers.®® 
While Robert does refer to “le culte local d'un dieu indigéne... qui fut 
assimilé a Arés”, this is set in the wider context of an Anatolia in which 
he writes about “dieux indigénes assimilés 4 Arés”.6” The idea of a mul- 
tiplicity of Anatolian warrior-gods underlying cults of Ares is supported 
by localised epithets like that of Ares Kiddeudas.®* Such a multiplicity is 
to be expected: the Hittites often spoke of “The Thousand Gods of Hatti”. 
After the break-up of the Hittite empire, Anatolia was, for the most part, 
made up of a patchwork of villages, tribes, and kingdoms, all with their 
own languages, their own myths, and their own gods. There was no unify- 
ing bureaucracy,® language, or literature. 

It is also important to emphasise that the cults of Ares in Anatolia were 
as much cults of Ares as the cults of Ares in Greece. The cults of Ares 
in Greece are anything but uniform and homogenous. Striking contrasts 
abound. At Geronthrae the cult of Ares was restricted to men,”° while at 
Tegea only women were involved. At Athens, Ares was closely linked to 
Athena, but in Crete, and in a connected cult at Argos, Ares was inextri- 
cably linked to Aphrodite, with whom he shared temples.” In many of the 
Greek cults we see local interpretations of Ares, some perhaps deriving 
from older, local warrior gods. As we will see, the cults of Anatolia show 
local variation, but not intra-Anatolian homogeneity. There is no compel- 
ling reason to view the forms of Ares found in Anatolia as being any less 
‘Ares’ than those in Greece. The inscriptions show local acceptance of the 
name, which doubtless carried with it some portion of the mytho-literary 
identity of the god, in Anatolia as in Greece. Ares was never just a ‘Greek 
disguise’ for a native god. 

Each cult of Ares was a complex mixture of local rituals and beliefs, an 
iconography that could marry local artistic styles to a broader Panhellenic 
understanding of what Ares looked like, and a name which carried with it 
some portion of the mytho-literary identity of the god. The variable nature 
of all of these factors is reflected in the variation from cult to cult revealed 
by the extant evidence. A cult of Ares was made a cult of Ares by the fact 


66 E.g. Engelmann 1993: 175; Gonzales 2004: 407; Nollé/Schindler 1991: 97. 

7 Robert 1955: 77. 
8 Robert 1983: 580-583. 

69 The later Achaemenid bureaucracy does not seem to have concerned itself with local 
Anatolian cults in the way that the Hittite administration did (on which cf. Laroche 1973: 
104-105). 

70 Pausanias 3.22.6-7. 

“IC Lviii.4; xiv.2; Bousquet 1938; Pausanias 2.25.1; Brulé 2005. 
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that those who participated in the cult identified their god with Ares, and 
thus with his myths and images.” This is why the cults of Ares in Asia 
Minor, whatever their component parts, are just as much cults of Ares 
as their counterparts in Greece, while the cult at Papremis described by 
Herodotus was not. Understanding the nature of the effect of individual 
underlying native gods on cults of Ares is made more challenging by the 
fact that the very limited amount of detail known about cults of Ares in 
Greece gives little insight into what was usual, and what unusual in a cult 
of Ares. 

Comparisons between Greece and Anatolia are hindered by the relative 
lack of epigraphic evidence regarding cult practice in the former, at least 
as pertains to Ares. H. Engelmann stresses that “Metropolis in Ionien ist 
anders”, and so it is, but far more remarkable than the nature of its cult of 
Ares is the fact that we have such a relatively large amount of epigraphic 
and numismatic evidence bearing upon it.73 Plato assumes that all Greek 
cities had a cult of Ares, yet information about the priesthoods of and 
cultic activities relating to Ares, particularly in mainland Greece, is too 
sparse for anything to be clearly usual or unusual. We are heavily reliant 
upon Pausanias and, to a slightly lesser extent, Plutarch, for our knowl- 
edge of the cults of Ares in mainland Greece, and so our picture is further 
distorted by their natural predilection for the spectacular, for the unusual, 
and for cults about which interesting aetiological tales were told. 

Engelmann has argued that the cults of Ares in Asia Minor differed from 
the cults of Ares in Greece in three ways. These were the prominence of 
Ares within the pantheon, a tendency to be presented as a protector of cit- 
ies, and frequent associations between the god and the feminine, revealed 


7 There is no reason to believe that the cults of Iyarri were not similarly diverse. In 
fact, since there is no evidence of a mythological and literary tradition relating to lyarri, 
let alone of a tradition with the extent and depth of that attached to Ares, we may suspect 
that his cults admitted even more local variation, as suggested by the conflicting evidence 
regarding lyarri’s iconography. This may, however, be a function of the fact that the Hit- 
tites were more apt to write down and archive texts relating to magic and ritual than they 
were to record mythological narratives. The sheer number of Hittite and Luwian gods, and 
the tendency of Hittite and Luwian scribes and magical practitioners to throw a mass of 
related gods at a problem as opposed to strongly identifying certain problems with indi- 
vidual gods also makes it more difficult to distinguish the way in which individual gods 
were viewed. Dandanku’s ritual is a valuable exception, as is that of Zarpiya in the case of 
Santa, but the appearances of Iyarri in several other rituals, including that of Lallupiya, are 
rather less informative (cf. Starke 1985: 239, 314, 342, 348; Hutter 2003: 239-243). 

73 Engelmann 1993: 171. 

74 Plato, Laws 833b, contra, e.g. Lebrun 1994: 149. 
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through priestesses and female companions.” These conclusions have led 
scholars such as Engelmann and Dreyer to argue that the identity of Ares 
at Metropolis, for example, was completely distinct from Ares as he was 
known in Greece, and that under the name lay a completely Anatolian 
deity.’ I will now proceed to briefly survey the ways in which the cults 
of Ares in Anatolia display high status and a connection to the feminine, 
and present Ares as a protector of cities and helper in battle, and look at 
whether these characteristics could be found in mainland Greece, in order 
to test Engelmann’s hypothesis. 

The prominence of a god within a city and the protective role of that 
god are closely connected issues: the role of civic protector both reflected 
and enhanced the status of a god. This can, however, create opportunities 
for circular argumentation. It is also important to bear in mind that the 
presence of a god on the coins of a city does not necessarily show that that 
god was the city’s primary divine protector or the most important god in 
its pantheon, as S. Ritter has pointed out in the case of Corinth.”” 

Ares was almost certainly seen as the main divine protector of the city 
at Metropolis. Coins from the city dating from the third century AD show 
an armed figure in the outstretched hand of Tyche. The armed figure can 
safely be assumed to be Ares, given the epigraphically attested prominence 
of his cult in the city and the presence of other coins from the same period 
showing the statue of the god in his temple. Statues depicted in the hand 
of Tyche are invariably of civic heroes or of the principle protective deities 
of cities.”® This link between Ares and Tyche was not limited to Metro- 
polis: an inscription from Selge from the second century AD honours a 
woman who was a priestess of both Ares and Tyche for life.?? Another 
Anatolian example of Ares in the role of protector of a city is attested to 
by a dedication from Anazarbos, dated by Hicks to AD 153, addressed to 
Zeus, Hera, and Ares as the 920i moArodyors.8° Ares also appears in Anato- 
lian inscriptions in the role of a protector of soldiers, who dedicated mon- 
uments to him in thanks for victory or a safe homecoming.*! The earliest 
of these is an inscription set up by Pisidian mercenaries in the service of 
the Ptolemies dedicated to “Aoy Nixngdpw Edeéypq—to Ares the bringer of 


7 Engelmann 1993: 175. 

76 Engelmann 1993: 175; Dreyer 2008: 410. 

77 Ritter 2001. 

78 Engelmann 1993: 172; Robert 1949: 70-73. 

79 Robert 1955: 77; Gonzales 2004: 414. 

80 Sayer 2000: 41-42; Engelmann 1993: 175; Robert 1955: 78; Hicks 1890: 238. 

81 Robert 1955: 72-75, 77 n.4 ; Ramsay 1941: 111; Gonzales 2004: 433-434, 445-447. 
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victory, and giver of success in hunting.8* The latter epithet may relate to 
the specific circumstances of the inscription (a hunt for elephants), rather 
than being a standard epithet of the Ares worshipped by these soldiers. 

Ares was clearly an important god at Metropolis. His temple stood on 
the Acropolis, his image featured in five different coin-types ranging from 
the Hellenistic period through to the third century AD, and civic decrees 
mandated regular sacrifices.8? An Antonine dedicatory inscription from 
Kyaneai names Ares the ‘great god’, which suggests that the god enjoyed 
high status in that area,®* and a dedicatory inscription from Bubon dating 
from the third century AD names Ares ‘the greatest god’.8> Furthermore, 
according to Vitruvius (2.8.10-11), there was a temple and monumental 
statue of Mars on the Acropolis of Halikarnassos, erected in the reign of 
Mausolus. Mars here may be a direct translation of Ares, although it is also 
possible that this temple was dedicated not to Ares, but to Zeus Stratios, 
a god found elsewhere in Caria,®® or, indeed, to Enyalios, a prominent 
Dorian warrior-god.8” 

Another aspect of the cult of Ares at Metropolis that Engelmann deems 
odd, ‘merkwiirdig’, is the fact that it featured priestesses of Ares, as well as 
priests.®8 This was not unique to Metropolis within Anatolia; a priestess of 
Ares at Selge has already been mentioned above. 

But Ares’ link to the feminine in Anatolia was not limited to priestesses. 
The god himself seems to have taken on a feminine form at Isauropolis, 
where an imperial period inscription records a vow to a goddess Areia.®° 
In Savatra, several imperial period inscriptions refer to Ares and the Areiai 


82 Hall 1898: 274-282. Cf. Dittenberger 1903: 136-138; Chaniotis 2005: 148. 

83 Engelmann 1993: 173-174. 

84 Robert 1949: 68; Gonzales 2004: 432-433. 

85 Gonzales 2004: 424-426; Schindler 1972: 27. 

86 Callimachus, Aetia Frg. 3.1; Strabo 14.2.23; Aelian, On the Nature of Animals 12.30. 
Enyalios is first attested, as ‘e-nu-wa-ri-jo’, in the Room of the Chariot Tablets at 
Knossos (KN.V.52, cf. Gulizio/Pluta/Palaima 2001: 454-455; 459). He was often identified 
with Ares (e.g. Homer, Iliad 17.259; Apollonius Rhodius, 3.321-326), but not consistently 
(cf. e.g. Aeneas Tacticus, 24.1-3; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace 457). Several cities are 
known to have maintained separate cults for both Enyalios and Ares (cf. e.g. SEG 16.140; 
IG XII.4:2.913; IC IV.171). Uniquely among Classical and Hellenistic Greek historians, Xeno- 
phon, whose own military experience was gained with largely Dorian forces, describes 
soldiers calling upon Enyalios before battle (Xenophon, Anabasis 1.8.18; 5.2.14; Hellenica 
2.4.17; Cyropaedia 7.1.25-26). A major martial festival for Enyalios was held at the Dorian 
city of Lindos (Accame 1938; cf. Gonzales 2008). At Sparta, it was a statue of Enyalios, and 
not of Ares, that stood in chains (Pausanias 3.15.7-8). 

88 Engelmann 1993: 173. 

89 Gonzales 2004: 416-417; Hill 1923: 220-221; Swoboda/Keil/Knoll 1935: 65-66. 
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as a group, so here the god was followed by a group of closely related god- 
desses.°° It is not certain whether ‘Areia’ and ‘Areiai’ were the full names 
of these goddesses, who thus seem straightforward female counterparts of 
Ares, or epithets of other goddesses (e.g. ‘Athena Areia’), used in lieu of their 
full names. 

While the prominence of some of these Anatolian cults of Ares seems 
clear, prominent cults of Ares were not unique to Anatolia. The most sig- 
nificant evidence for the prominence of Ares in Anatolia is the existence 
of monumental temples to the god, including two on the acropolises of 
their cities, at Metropolis and, if an Ares does indeed lie behind Vitruvius’ 
Mars, at Halikarnassos. No temples of Ares are attested on the acropolises 
of the cities of mainland Greece, but Pausanias does describe a monu- 
mental temple to Ares in the agora of Athens, in the heart of the city, 
and informs us that the statue of Ares found within was sculpted by the 
famous sculptor Alkamenes.?! Monumental temples of Ares in prominent 
locations were not unique to Anatolia. 

Furthermore, although Athens is the only city outside Anatolia known 
to have had a monumental temple to Ares within its walls, this should not 
obscure the fact that extra-urban temples could also be of great impor- 
tance. For example, the shrine of Ares at Dera (Sta Lenika) in Crete was of 
such importance that a dispute requiring external arbitration arose over 
the conflicting claims of the cities of Lato and Olus to control it.9? 

It may also be observed that the idea of Ares as a protector, while rarely 
expressed, was not entirely unknown in Greece. Pausanias records a story 
of a thank-offering made to Ares by the women of Tegea after a victory 
over Charillus of Sparta,9? and the Theban chorus in Aeschylus’ Seven 
Against Thebes cry out to Ares as the ancient protector of the city.9* An 
apocryphal tale of the second century AD,°° and the hysterical cries of 
characters in a play about a Thebes that never was are not solid evidence 
for the existence of a protective Ares in mainland Greek cult, but they do 
suggest that the idea was not an utterly alien one. That women sacrificed 
to Ares at Tegea also suggests that the existence of priestesses of Ares at 
Metropolis and Selge was not unique to Anatolia. Ares’ connection with 


90 Robert 1955: 77; Robert 1965: 44; Gonzales 2004: 418-422; Hill 1923: 220-221. 
9! Pausanias 1.8.4. 

%2 Bousquet 1938. 

93 Pausanias 3.22.6-7. 

*4 Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 104-107. 

95 Graf 1984. 
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the Areiai at Savatra may be compared with his connection to Athena 
Areia at Athens, Acharnai and in many Greek treaty-oaths.°® 

Ares’s role in Anatolian cults as a protector of cities and helper in battle 
does seem much clearer and more widespread than the literary sources 
and what little we know about the cults of Ares in Greece would lead us 
to expect.®” Ares is clearly also slightly more prominent at some Anatolian 
sites than anywhere in Greece, but this is perhaps unsurprising once the 
god has gained a protective role. 

An Anatolian warrior god, worshipped in the south and west, an impor- 
tant protector who could be both masculine and feminine, who was 
accompanied by warlike allies, and whose name is not dissimilar to that 
of Ares: the temptation to see Iyarri as the substrate underlying some of 
the cults of Ares in Anatolia is an understandable one. Aybek, Meri¢ and 
Oz have suggested that the Bronze Age city that lay upon the site later 
occupied by Metropolis may have been Puranda, an Arzawan city men- 
tioned in Hittite texts, a natural site to find the cult of a Luwian god such 
as lyarri.98 

There is, however, very limited evidence for the continuing survival of 
lyarri as a major deity after the fall of the Hittite Empire. Iyarri does not 
appear as a divine name in any Hieroglyphic Luwian texts, although two 
likely theophoric names are attested.99 There is no clear evidence of the 
name lyarri surviving in personal names known from the Graeco-Roman 
period. Laroche suggested that Iyarri survived in the names in Iya-,!°° which 
Houwink Ten Cate has argued must derive from a divine name.!©! But the 


96 SEG 16.140 & 21.519; Brulé 2005. 

97 Tt must be observed that many of these literary sources—e.g. Attic tragedy, are a 
great deal older than the epigraphic sources relating to Ares in Anatolia, although they 
continued to be read and performed. 

98 Aybek/Meric¢/ Oz 2009: 49. Note, however, that Yakubovich 2010a: 75-160 has 
recently questioned the hitherto generally accepted theory of a significant Luwian pres- 
ence in Western Anatolia. 

9° The regent of Karkamis at the end of the ninth or the beginning of the eight century 
BC was named Yariris or Yarris. His name features in several texts (cf. Hawkins 2000: text 
nos. II.22; 23; 24; 25a). A certain Iyara/isa/is appears in a mid/late 8th century lead strip 
from Kululu (Hawkins 2000: 506-507). 

100 Laroche 1966: 291 n.37. 

101 Houwink ten Cate 1961: 116-119; 137-138; 185. 
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lack of an -ar element makes that link seem unlikely, especially given the 
existence of the Hittite goddess Iyaya,!©* and the Luwian deity Iya.1°3 

It does not seem entirely beyond the bounds of possibility that Iyarri 
had been, at least to a certain extent, superseded by another Luwian 
archer-god with connections to the Marwainzi and to plague, Santa. 
Santa, whose name is first attested in theophorics from the Assyrian Col- 
ony period at Kanesh, does appear in Iron Age Luwian texts (Kululu 2 and 
on a stone bowl from Beirut), and the name continued to exist long into 
the Graeco-Roman period.!* David Hawkins’ tentative reading of a name 
on a Hieroglyphic seal as a double theophoric “Sant-Iyarvi, i.e. Sant(a) + 
Yarri” is suggestive.105 

Nonetheless, the idea that some vestige of Iyarri may underlie a cult, or 
even several cults, of Ares in Anatolia does provide a seductive solution to 
the problem of the divine name ‘Areia’, if seen as a feminised Ares, rather 
than a reference to one of the goddesses that could take on that epithet, 
since it could be taken as echoing the uncertain gender of Iyarri, or some 
god like him. 


5. THE RISE OF MARS 


There is, however, another important, partial, answer to the question of 
why Ares took on a protective role in many Anatolian cults. It may be no 
coincidence that the temple of Ares at Metropolis was built, or at least 
rebuilt, only after the rise in the prominence of the cult of Mars Ultor 
brought by the patronage of Augustus.!°° The coins bearing an image of 
Ares in the hand of Tyche are from even later, with the surviving examples 
dating from the 3rd century AD,'©’ while the inscription from Anazarbos 
describing Ares as a civic tutelary deity dates from the 2nd century AD.!08 
In fact, most of the epigraphic evidence for Ares in Asia Minor dates from 


102 Cf, e.g, KUB 57.108 + KUB 51.23 (CTH 530), which contains a reference to an offer- 
ing to lyaya. 

103 Cf. Yakubovich 2010b for a discussion of Iya in Hieroglyphic Luwian texts. Yakubov- 
ich argues that the name lya derives from and may be identified with West-Semitic Ea. 

104 Cf, Hawkins 2000: 487-490, 558-559; Houwink ten Cate 1961: 119, 137-137, 201; 
Laroche 1973: 108-114; Melchert 2002: 242; Mastrocinque 2007: 197-203; Taracha 2009: 
27, 113-114. 

105 Herbordt 2005: 178, 270. 

106 Ovid, Fasti 5.545-599; Dreyer 2008: 415. 

107 Engelmann 1993: 172. 

108 Either AD 153 or AD 192, cf. Hicks 1890: 238. 
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the Imperial period. It is possible that the high status of Ares’ cults in Asia 
Minor is as much due to the influence of Roman Mars as to the lingering 
status of older Anatolian deities. Several of the individuals making dedica- 
tions to him as a protector, it may be observed, were Roman soldiers.!©° The 
Pisidian mercenaries working for the Ptolemies are the main exception. 

Mars Ultor, the helper in battle of Augustus and of Rome, most cer- 
tainly was a protective god." The cult of Mars had little effect on the 
mytho-literary identity of Ares—in fact the Romans adopted Ares’ myths 
as tales of Mars. There is also little evidence for the cult of Mars having a 
significant impact on the cults of Ares in Greece, but the high-profile, pro- 
tective role of many incarnations of Ares in Anatolia suggests that Mars 
had a greater influence on cults of Ares in Asia Minor. The influence of 
Mars and the influence of older Anatolian deities on the development of 
cults of Ares are, of course, not mutually exclusive factors." 

The quantity of the known cults of Ares in Anatolia can reasonably be 
attributed to the fact that cults of warrior gods existed in these regions 
before the arrival of the Greeks, but only on an absolute level. On a com- 
parative level, the uneven distribution of epigraphic evidence makes it 
impossible to tell whether the number of references to cults of Ares in 
Anatolia is remarkable or not. The mounted Ares of Taslipinar (formerly 
Zekeriyakéy) in Pisidia, is a clear example of a cult of Ares influenced 
heavily by older traditions, but parallels in mainland Greece should again 
remind us that the cults of Greece too could be, and often were, influ- 
enced by highly localised traditions." 


CONCLUSIONS 


Ares and lyarri were both violent gods. Both, perhaps, derived their names 
from an Indo-European root meaning violence. Both were gods whose 
violence could turn unpredictably against their worshippers, unleashing 
misfortune in war in the case of Ares, and plague in the case of Iyarri. Yet 
it is in the field of war that we see contrast, between the Ares of the poets, 
of the Classical period, and of Greece, the untameable destroyer, and the 


109 Cf. Gonzales 2004: 434; Robert 1955: 75, 77 n.4; Ramsay 1941: 111; Callander 1906: 
158. 

NO Mars appears as a helper in, e.g., Plautus, Asinarius 15; Livy 6.5; Valerius Maximus 
1.8.6. 

mM Cf. Mitchell 1993: 28. 

2 Swoboda/Keil/Knoll 1935: 46. Cf. Delemen 1999: 69, 76-77, 194-197. 
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Ares of Roman Anatolia who, like Iyarri and Roman Mars, was a protector, 
divine violence tamed to be unleashed against the enemy. 

I have argued in this paper that the similarities between the incarna- 
tions of Ares found in the works of the Early Greek poets and in the cults 
and treaties of the Classical and early Hellenistic periods and Iyarri were 
not sufficient to suggest that the cult and identity of Iyarri could have 
significantly affected the early stages of the development of the identity 
of Ares, even if the names were in some way connected. 

I have further argued that pre-existing cults of Iyarri, and other old 
Anatolian deities, may have influenced the development of cults of Ares 
in Anatolia, but that the Roman cult of Mars is likely to have contributed 
significantly to the development of a prominent tutelary role in many of 
these Anatolian cults of Ares. An Anatolian deity, such as lyarri, may lie 
behind the development of Areia and the Areiai, but these may simply be 
examples of goddesses being referred to by their epithets. 
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SINGERS OF LAZPA: 
RECONSTRUCTING IDENTITIES ON BRONZE AGE LESBOS 


Annette Teffeteller* 


Early in the 13th century BC the Achaean king (“Great King, King of 
the land of Abhiyawa”)! sent a letter? to the king of the Hittites (“Great 
King, King of the land of Hatti”)? which was concerned with a territorial 


* This paper forms part of a research program funded by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada (Standard Research Grant number 410-2011-2481, 
in collaboration with Ian Rutherford), entitled Singers of Lazpa: Lesbian Lyric in its Anato- 
lian Context. The present paper is concerned with the interaction of Greeks and Anatolians 
on Lesbos (Hittite Lazpa) in the mid to late second millennium BC. My thanks to Alice 
Mouton and Ian Rutherford for the invitation to take part in the ‘Luwian Identities’ confer- 
ence at Reading in June of 2011. 

! That is, the king of the Mycenaeans (~ Homer's Achaeans), an identification first pro- 
posed by Emil Forrer (1924a, 1924b), long debated, now acknowledged (e.g. Giiterbock 
1983, 1986; Carruba 1995; Starke 1997; Hawkins 1998; Niemeier 1998, 1999; Bryce 2005; 
Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011; Beckman forthcoming). In this paper I use the terms 
‘Achaeans’, ‘Ahhiyawans’, and ‘Mycenaeans’ interchangeably. 

2 KUB 26.91 (CTH 183). See Hoffner 2009: 290-292; Beckman/Bryce/Cline 2011: 134-139; 
Taracha 2001 with earlier references; Latacz 2004: 243-244; Starke apud Teffeteller (ed.) 
forthcoming; Melchert forthcoming b (a slightly different, earlier version of Melchert’s 
paper is available on his website: http://www. linguistics.ucla.edu/people/Melchert/montrealtext 
.pdf). As Starke observed in the Montreal Ahhiyawa Workshop in 2006, “this letter is of 
special interest because it provides important historical information about events that 
took place in the 15th century and throws new light on the early involvement of Ahhiyawa 
in Asia Minor, especially in the poorly-documented land of Assuwa which disappears from 
Hittite texts in the 14th century.” The direction of writing, from the Abhiyawan king to 
the Hittite king, was first stated by Gurney (2002), as noted by Starke in the Montreal 
Workshop: see Teffeteller (ed.) forthcoming); Gurney himself credited Kammenhuber with 
the recognition as early as 1981 (in a personal communication to him). While the direc- 
tion of writing is still debated (e.g. Taracha 2001), the Kammenhuber-Gurney-Starke view 
is accepted by Hoffner 2009 and others, including Beckman/Bryce/Cline 2011. According 
to Starke (Montreal Workshop), “the first line should be restored, according to Goetze’s 
hand copy and against Sommer, as LUGAL “"*Ahhiyawa, which was certainly preceded 
by LUGAL.GAL and UM-MA, ‘as follows’, so that the name of the Great King of Ahhiyawa 
itself consists of only five or six signs; that gives ‘Great King, King of the land of Ahhiyawa, 
as follows’. The formula also provides the plausible end to the line—the name of the 
addressee, probably Hattusili, followed by ‘Great King, King of the land of Hattuga’ and 
perhaps SES-YA, ‘My Brother’, and the Akkadogram QI-BL-MA, ‘speaks’. The Great King 
of Abhiyawa puts himself first, according to the customary formula of international cor- 
respondence between equal partners.” 

3 The tablet is damaged and the names of both kings are lost but the Hittite king is 
thought by many to be Muwatalli II. For a possible identification of the Abhiyawan king see 
the text below. 
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dispute involving certain islands. These islands, which were evidently in 
the east-northeast Aegean, are claimed by the Achaean king as an ances- 
tral inheritance originating in a gift from the king of Assuwa.* His ref- 
erence to his ancestor’s marriage to the daughter of the king of A8Suwa 
implies that the islands were a dowry gift in a dynastic marriage between 
the two kingdoms—Ahhiyawa on the Greek mainland (perhaps centered 
in Thebes)® and ASSuwa in western Asia Minor. 

The letter refers to hostilities that have broken out over the conflicting 
claims to ownership of these islands. It appears that the Hittite king has at 
some point taken control of the islands from the Ahhiyawans in a military 
campaign (and justifies his actions by a claim to prior rights as well, the 
apparent import of the phrase “the Stormgod gave them to me”)® and the 
Achaean king is writing to reiterate the history of Achaean ownership of 
the islands over five generations,” in an effort to justify his own claim to 
the territories and any subsequent action he has taken to recover them. 

KUB 26.91:8 


{) Thus speaks PN, Great King, King of the land of Ahhiyawa: Say to PN, 
Great King, King of the land of Hatti, my brother: ®). .. ‘°) hostility has bro- 
ken out.... has occurred. And the... of the dead...‘ My brother, you 
wrote to me in the... year (as follows): “I did not take from you any of your 
islands. ‘© Your islands which you call (your) inheritance from the King 
of A&Suwa, '7) the Storm God gave them to me as subjects.” Now the King 


4 AssSuwa is generally taken to be an area of western coastal Anatolia (‘Asia’), the 
approximate area of the later Seha River Land on the coast adjacent to Lesbos (Lydia of 
the classical period); see Watkins 1986: 54 and Melchert 2003a: 5-7, with further refer- 
ences; cf. Bryce 2003: 38-40. On the political geography of western Anatolia generally see 
Hawkins 1998. 

5 Starke apud Teffeteller (ed.) forthcoming; Niemeier 2002; Latacz 2004; cf. Teffeteller 
2010. See below on the name of the author of the letter. For the recently-discovered Linear B 
tablets from Mycenaean Thebes see Aravantinos/Godart/Sacconi 2001-2006; cf. Godart/ 
Sacconi 1999. 

6 In this context Starke (Montreal Workshop) has drawn attention to the use of the 
emphatic personal pronoun ik in line 5 of the tablet: ‘J have not taken the islands away 
from you at all’... ‘the Stormgod gave them to me’. The Ahhiyawan king claims the islands 
as a gift from the king of A8suwa; in a deft political move, the Hittite king claims them as 
a gift from the god. 

7 As Beckman/Bryce/Cline 2011 note, the term A-BA A-BA A-B[I-YA’ (with Hoffner’s 
supplement YA ‘my’) in line 8 must mean not strictly ‘my great-grandfather’, but rather ‘my 
ancestor’ since five generations are apparently at issue here; ‘my ancestor’ is also the trans- 
lation offered by Starke at the Montreal Workshop. (Beckman, however, reads A-BA A-BA 
A-B[LSU’...], ‘This(?)] great-grandfather’, tentatively taking Kagamuna to be the ancestor 
of the king of AssSuwa (Beckman/ Bryce/Cline 2011: 134; cf. 138 n.102).) 

8 Hoffner’s translation (2009: 291-292). For the Hittite text see Hoffner 2009: 291-292; 
Beckman/Bryce/Cline 2011: 134-136. 
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of AsSuwa was on good terms with the King of Abhiyawa, ® so that my 
great grandfather, Kagamuna, ... and had previously married his daughter. 
‘9) Tudhaliya, your great grandfather, defeated the King of A&Suwa, "9° and 
made him a subject. The islands? previously belonged to the King of Ahhiyawa. 
So I wrote to my brother about that matter. “ And... and of the king of 
Ahhiyawa...“°) Previously .. . “4) the king of ASSuwa... 5)... 8) in the land 
of...” opposite... 8) this/these ... 9) to... (Break) ‘ev-?1) Then... And 
my servant......... back/again ... the border... evil...my... from Milla- 
wanda... person, people...in my territory...“ !2 But I... him/it. My 
brother, see... Then... my brother, the servants ... (Tablet breaks away here) 


1. LATE BRONZE AGE LAZPA/LESBOS: THE TEXTUAL EVIDENCE 


Consensus is growing that the hostilities referred to here pertain to the 
situation reported in the letter sent by Manapa-Tarhunta, vassal ruler 
of the Seha River Land in western Anatolia, to his Hittite overlord, evi- 
dently Muwatalli II (KUB 19.5 + KBo 19.79),9 a document dating to the 
same period as the letter from the Ahhiyawan king, referring to an attack 
on Lesbos—Hittite Lazpa!°—instigated by the insurrectionist Piyamar- 
adu, perhaps a disaffected prince of Arzawa,!! a sometime proxy of the 
Abhiyawans and for many years a persistent source of trouble to the Hit- 
tites in western Anatolia during the 13th century, in concert with his son- 
in-law Atpa, ruler of Ahhiyawan-controlled Millawanda (Miletos). Clearly 
the hostilities referred to in these documents are set (in Itamar Singer's 
words) in “the general context of the intense Hittite-Ahhiyawan competi- 
tion over territories, resources and markets in the Aegean realm.”!? Singer! 
has argued compellingly that the SARIPUTU-men, whose fate is in ques- 
tion in the Manapa-Tarhunta letter, were purple-dyers in the service of 
the Hittite king—‘“purple-dyers of the gods of his Majesty”; as such they 
would be important state cult personnel. 


9 Hoffner 2009; Taracha 2001; de Martino 1996. 

10 Singer 2008: 33 n.5: “The identification of Lazpa with Lesbos, first suggested by For- 
rer, is now universally accepted.” 

1 See Gurney 1990; Starke 1997; Hawkins 1998; Bryce 2003, 2005; cf. Heinhold-Krahmer 
1983, 1986. 

12 Singer 2008: 32. The Ahhiyawans were still supporting rebellion in the Seha River 
Land down to the reign of Tudhaliya IV, as recorded in the document known as ‘The 
Offenses of the Seha River Land’ (KUB 23.13); see Beckman/Bryce/Cline 201: 154-157; 
Giiterbock 1992. 

13 Singer 2008. 
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The Manapa-Tarhunta Letter, KUB 19.5 + KBo 19.79:!4 


To His Majesty, my lord, speak! Thus says Manapa-Tarhunta, your servant! 
At present all is well in the country........ [5] came... and brought Hittite 
troops with him. And they..... went back to the country of WiluSa in order 
to attack (it). I, however, am ill. I am seriously ill. Iness has prostrated me! 
When Piyama-radu had humiliated me, set up Atpa over’ me and attacked 
(the country of) Lazpa, all of the purple-dyers without exception who were 
mine joined with him. And all of the purple-dyers of His Majesty without 
exception joined with him. And x-x-huha, the domestic and table man, who 
had been put in charge’ of the purple-dyers, x-x- huha made those too meet 
(with him). However, .. .-huha (and) the purple-dyers addressed a petition to 
Atpa in the following words: “We are purple-dyers? (to the Hittite king?) and 
we came across the sea. Let us present (our) purple-dyed stuffs! Siggauna[!6] 
rebelled, but we did nothing whatsoever!” And when they had made their 
purple-dyed stuffs (the subject of) a petition, Atpa did not carry them off. 
He would have let them go home, but Piyama-radu dispatched Siggauna to 
him and spoke to him in this manner: “The Storm God presented to you a 
boon, why should you (now) give them back?” When Atpa in his turn heard 
the word of Piyama-radu, he did not return them to me. But now, when 
Ka8su arrived here, Kupanta-LAMMA sent a message to Atpa: “The purple- 
dyers of His Majesty who are there (with you), let them go home!” And he 
(Atpa) let the purple-dyers who belong to the gods (ie., to the temple[s]), 
and who belong to His Majesty all (of them) without exception go home. 
And Kupanta-LAMMA wrote to me as follows: “We did what you said to 
me, ‘Write to Atpa about the purple-dyers! To Atpa I did write about 
the purple-dyers!”...he shall/did.... the basket-weavers. To Kupanta- 
LAMMA ... my lord... 1 raided again (or: I undertook a counter-raid). 


4 Hoffner’s translation (2009: 294-296). For the Hittite text, see Hoffner 2009: 294— 
296 and Beckman/Bryce/Cline 2011: 140-142. 

15 The commander whose name is missing here is widely understood to be Kagsu, 
referred to in line 24 of this letter and in other Hittite documents as well; see e.g. 
Beckman/Bryce/Cline 2011. 

16 The person named Siggauna and the nature of his rebellion are unknown, but the 
context suggests that he was the ruler of Lazpa at the time of Piyamaradu’s raid, previ- 
ously under the control of the Abhiyawans via Atpa, ruler of the Ahhiyawan possession 
of Millawanda/Miletus, and that he had rebelled against Ahhiyawan rule, transferring his 
allegiance to Manapa-Tarhunta, vassal ruler of the Seha River Land under the Hittites, 
and had consequently been attacked and deposed by Piyamaradu, acting in concert with 
Atpa, on behalf of the Abhiyawans. In the aftermath of the raid Siggauna is used as a 
courier by Piyamaradu to Atpa. (If such use of a deposed ruler seems curious, we might 
reflect that on occasion odder things happened in Hittite treatment of rebellious vassals, 
as recorded in the Hittite documents.) Subsequently, Kupanta-LAMMA advises Atpa to let 
the SARIPUTU-men go home and Atpa complies. 
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Singer!” suggests that the purpose of the mission of the SARIPUTU-men 
was “the dedication of purple-dyed anathemata to some important deity 
of Lazpa’, an assumption “supported not only by Sappho’s purple veils 
dedicated to Aphrodite half a millennium later, but also by a contempo- 
rary Hittite text”, an oracular inquiry in which “an ailing Hittite king (prob- 
ably Hattusili III) consults the Deity of Ahhiyawa and the Deity of Lazpa. 
This unique reference shows that Lazpa, the only eastern Aegean island 
explicitly mentioned in the Hittite texts, was the abode of some important 
deity, perhaps an early hypostasis of Aphrodite.”!8 Singer further suggests 
that there was “a political purpose to this visit, a statement of the Hittite 
claim on the off-shore islands, and on Lazpa in particular.... Great, and 
also lesser, kings were in the habit of marking the limits of their author- 
ity by sending official expeditions, sometimes disguised under peaceful 
religious or cultural intents.”!9 

If the Achaean king’s letter does indeed refer to the attack on Lesbos 
recounted in the Manapa-Tarhunta letter, then we have documentary evi- 
dence for Greek control of the island in the 15th century BC and possibly 
continuously from that period down to the 13th.2° This would mean that 


17 Singer 2008: 32. 

18 For the oracle text (KUB 5.6 ii 57-64) see Beckman/Bryce/Cline 2011: 192-195, 
who identify the king in question as Mursili II (209). Cf. Taracha 2001: 421: “Lesbos in 
all probability belonged in those days to the domain of rulers of Ahhiyawa [and] there 
existed established communication between Hatti and the insular zone controlled by the 
Ahhiyawans.” 

19 The SARIPUTU-men are not likely to have been chance casualties of Piyamaradu’s 
raid; we might rather suppose that their presence on the island for a major religious fes- 
tival determined the timing of the raid, the purpose being precisely to take high-ranking 
hostages for maximum political impact. 

20 It is possible that Lazpa was lost to the Achaeans when Tudhaliya I/II broke up the 
Assuwan Confederacy and subjugated the king of ASSuwa around the turn of the 15th and 
14th centuries, but even if so, given the subsequent history of western Anatolia and its 
conflicts with the Hittites, the isLand would not have remained in Hittite hands, although 
it might have been recovered by the western Anatolians at some point in the course 
of the turbulent period intervening. (See Hawkins 1998: 19 on “the kaleidoscopic shifts 
in allegiance of the Arzawan princes from Madduwatta down to Manapatarhunda and 
Mashuiluwa, not to mention Piyamaradu’”.) It was evidently in the possession of the Seha 
River Land when it was attacked by Piyamaradu, as recounted in the Manapa-Tarhunta 
letter, and might thus be thought to have been an Anatolian possession during the entire 
period following Tudhaliya’s western conquests, but both the content and the tone of the 
Achaean king’s letter indicate that he is concerned with recent events and that he consid- 
ers the islands in question to belong to him in a proximate sense, not merely as a long-lost 
possession of an ancient predecessor. If there had been a hiatus in Achaean control of 
Lazpa, the island would likely have been recovered by the Achaeans as part of their alli- 
ance with Manapa-Tarhunta formed early in the reign of MursSili II. If that was indeed the 
case, the island presumably reverted to the control of Manapa-Tarhunta when he returned 
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Greek-speakers were present on Lesbos by the middle of the second mil- 
lennium, if not indeed before.?! These Achaean/Ahhiyawan Greek-speakers 
are the people we call Mycenaeans?? and Frank Starke has observed (in the 
Montreal Abhiyawa Workshop in 2006)?% that the transfer of the islands 
from Assuwa to the Mycenaeans occurred around the same time as the firm 
establishment of Mycenaean control over Miletos (Hittite Millawanda) on 
the west central coast of the mainland, a circumstance which he sees not 
as a coincidence but rather as evidence of a deliberate program on the 
part of the Mycenaeans to extend their power and influence in Anatolia, 
including the offshore islands.”4 It was to one of the offshore islands, evi- 
dently under Mycenaean control, that the Arzawan leader Uhhaziti fled 
when the Hittite king MurSili II advanced on his seat of Apaga (Ephesos), 
and it was also apparently to one of the islands that Piyamaradu also fled, 
when pursued by another Hittite king, as recounted in the 13th century 
document known as the ‘Tawagalawa letter’ (KUB 14.3). Lesbos would be 
a good candidate for either refuge. 

In this context we might consider the possible name of the Ahhiyawan 
king who authored the letter KUB 26.91. In the ‘Tawagalawa letter’, 
a Hittite king, generally assumed to be Hattuiili II], writes to a king of 


to allegiance to the Hittite king, setting the stage for Piyamaradu’s attack documented in 
the letter in question (see note 11 above). Starke understands the conflict to have arisen in 
the year immediately preceding the Ahhiyawan king’s letter, and to have been instigated 
by the Hittite king (the islands in dispute he takes to be Lemnos, Imbros, and Samothrace): 
“The conflict over these islands apparently broke out in the year preceding the one in 
which the present letter was sent out from Ahhiyawa. After a first Ahhiyawan complaint 
of the unlawful annexation, the Hittite Great King rejected any Ahhiyawan claim over the 
islands. ... Thus we are dealing here with a correspondence of at least three letters con- 
cerning this conflict.” Starke further observes that “It appears that the islands are presently 
in the possession of the Great King of Ahhiyawa but the Hittite Great King is quoted as 
demanding them for himself. ... The Hittite claim over the islands is based on [Tudhaliya I's] 
victory over ASSuwa” (Montreal Ahhiyawa Workshop: Teffeteller (ed.) forthcoming). 

21 Melchert’s (2008) demonstration that the Greek word poAvd0¢ (Mycenaean mo-ri- 
wo-do) ‘lead’ is a loanword from Lydian mariwda—‘dark, black’, likely dating to the early 
2nd millennium or even the late 3rd, suggests a Greek presence in Anatolia far earlier than 
is usually assumed. 

22 See note 1 above. 

23 See Teffeteller (ed.) forthcoming. 

24 With regard to the Milawata letter (KUB 19.55 + KUB 48.90), dating from the reign of 
Tudhaliya IV, Hoffner 2009: 315 states that the join he made in 1980 (Hoffner 1982) “shows 
that Millawanda did not become a Hittite vassal after the composition of the Tawagalawa 
Letter, as used to be believed. Mil{l]awanda was the target of raids led both by the Hittite 
king and by the addressee of this letter, TarkaSnawa, king of Mira, ... [but]... Apparently, 
the Hittites never ruled Mil[l]awanda. The Milawata Letter suggests that Mil[l]awanda 
remained under Abhiyawan control in the reign of Tudhaliya IV.” See further Niemeier 
forthcoming. 
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Abhiyawa, whose name is unknown, and in the letter refers to a brother 
of the Abhiyawan king by the name of Tawagalawa. Forrer’s suggestion”® 
that this is the Hittite form of the Greek name Eteokles (in its 2nd mil- 
lennium form Etewoklewes) has been widely accepted. Now according 
to Jared Miller’s recent reinterpretation of the Tawagalawa letter,?® this 
brother of the Ahhiyawan king to whom the letter is addressed was in fact 
the previous king of Ahhiyawa. 

A text fragment from Hattusa (KUB 23.93) in which the writer addresses 
his fellow king as “my brother” and appears to refer in line 3 to previous 
correspondence between the brother of the writer and the brother of the 
addressee: “But your brother [wrote] to my brother’, is taken by Alparslan?” 
to refer to correspondence between Muwatalli and Tawagalawa, cited here 
by Hattusili in a letter to his contemporary, the current king of Ahhiyawa 
and the brother of Tawagalawa. And Alparslan suggests, as Miller notes, 
that the situation presumed in this line “would fit precisely that assumed 
by this [ie., Miller's] interpretation of the Tawagalawa letter, namely 
that Tawagalawa and Muwatalli would have corresponded with each 
other, as did their brothers and successors, Hattusili and the addressee of 
KUB 14.3.... And in fact, it would be difficult to find four other potentates 
from this period in the Ancient Near East who could fit this paradigm.”?® 

On this interpretation of the relevant texts, it seems inescapable that 
the author of the letter KUB 26.91 is in fact Tawagalawa/Etewoklewes, 
king of Ahhiyawa during the reign of the Hittite king Muwatalli II and 
the king who entered into hostilities—and diplomatic correspondence— 
with Muwatalli over certain islands, apparently including Lesbos/Lazpa. 
As indicated in note 2 above, in the restoration of the opening lines of 
KUB 26.91 the name of the Great King of Abhiyawa consists of five or six 
signs. Ta-wa-ga-la-wa-aS would be a perfect fit. 

Piecing together the cumulative evidence gleaned from the Hittite docu- 
ments, then, we reconstruct the following tentative history: In the 15th cen- 
tury BC an Ahhiyawan king named Kagamuna married the daughter of the 


25 Forrer 1924a. 

26 Miller 2006, 2010, following Heinhold-Krahmer 1983 and Alparslan 2005; cf. Giiter- 
bock 1990. 

27 Alparslan 2005: 37-38. 

28 Miller 2010: 169; cf. 166-168. In view of the Greek legendary tradition which gives 
us a king of Thebes named Eteokles with a brother Polyneikes who also ruled (or, in 
some versions, was intended to), it is particularly unfortunate that the name of Hattusili’s 
addressee is missing from the tablet KUB 14.3. 
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king of ASSuwa and took possession of Lazpa/Lesbos?® and other islands. 
His 13th century successor who wrote to the Hittite king concerning the 
islands, evidently Tawagalawa/Etewoklewes, appears to have regained 
possession of the islands in question, following their seizure by the Hit- 
tite king Muwatalli II or his vassal. The implication is that the islands 
had been in Ahhiyawan hands since the 15th century. Lazpa/Lesbos 
(perhaps along with the other islands at issue) was evidently returned to 
the Abhiyawans by their Anatolian allies Piyamaradu and his son-in-law 
Atpa, the vassal ruler of Ahhiyawan-controlled Millawanda/Miletus. Apart 
from a brief period of presumed turbulence following the seizure of the 
islands by Muwatalli II, Lazpa/Lesbos appears to have been an Ahhiyawan 
possession from the time of Kagamuna. Following the reinstatement of 
Abhiyawan control we have no indication that the island subsequently 
returned to the possession of the Hittites or indeed of any other Anatolian 
power. 


2. LATE BRONZE AGE LAzpA/LESBOS: THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


Archaeological evidence, however, shows that Lesbos was thoroughly 
Anatolian in culture right down to the Greek Archaic Age. In contrast 
to the “Hellenocentric picture” of Lesbos prevalent in classical scholar- 
ship, Nigel Spencer?° emphasizes the pervasively Anatolian culture of the 
island throughout its history from the Bronze Age down to the time of 
Sappho and Alcaeus: 


... the reason why it is difficult to prove exactly when the first Greek set- 
tlers arrived in Lesbos is because the new arrivals seem to have exerted little 
influence upon the pre-existing cultural (especially ceramic) patterns in the 
island....In short, the literary sources for the archaic period do indeed 
reveal Lesbos to be a flourishing island in the East Aegean with an Aiolian 
Greek element in the population and culture, but it is an element which 
one would hardly have believed existed at all if the literary sources had not 
survived and one was making a judgement from the material record alone. 


29 A later marriage provides an interesting parallel: In 1355 John V Palaiologos gave his 
sister Maria Palaiologina in marriage to Francesco Gattilusio as a reward for his help in 
ousting John’s father-in-law John VI Kantakouzenos from the Byzantine throne, and mak- 
ing John V Emperor. Lesbos formed part of Maria Palaiologina’s dowry. I am grateful to 
Alexander Dale for bringing this to my attention. 

30 Spencer 1995: 288, 305. 
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The Anatolian culture of Lesbos is emphasized too by Brian Rose, who 
questions the long-accepted model of an Aeolian migration to the island 
and environs in the Early Iron Age. Observing that “It is only compara- 
tively recently that scholars have begun to examine these migration sto- 
ries as evolving symbols of ethnic identity and civic propaganda”,?! Rose 
confirms Spencer’s view that the archaeological evidence shows that 
“Bronze Age Lesbos clearly lay within the cultural orbit of the Troad and 
western Asia Minor, and this appears to be true for the Iron Age as well.”32 
Rose emphasizes the multiethnic and multilingual nature of western Asia 
Minor throughout the Iron Age and Archaic period, noting “the extra- 
ordinary ethnic and linguistic diversity of western Asia Minor during the 
Archaic period”$? and the continuity of the blended culture:#4 


At no time during the early Ist millennium do we have evidence for attacks, 
for the arrival of a new population group, or for any substantive change in 
ceramic production. ... Throughout the Iron Age and Archaic period, there 
would have been centuries of interaction between Greek-speaking commu- 
nities and the settlements of western Asia Minor, in which trade, intermar- 
riage, and territorial conflict played a part; but the culture in most, perhaps 
all, of the Aiolian/Ionian cities would have been a continually changing 
blend of Luwian, Lydian, Phrygian, and Greek. 


Historical and archaeological evidence indicates that the picture Rose 
offers for the early first millennium applies as well to the late second— 
centuries of interaction between Greeks and Anatolians involving trade, 
intermarriage, and territorial conflict in a (now more, now less) blended 
Aegeo-Anatolian culture. While the material culture of Lesbos was decid- 
edly Anatolian-oriented throughout the Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age 
(and indeed on into the later periods), archaeological evidence neverthe- 
less clearly attests to the presence of Greeks on the island from an early 
date, with Mycenaean artefacts dating from the mid-second millennium.*® 
In Late Bronze Age Thermi on the east coast north of Mytilene both 


31 Rose 2008: 406. 

32 Rose 2008: 414. Rose sees the ancient literary accounts as resulting from “the aggres- 
sive promotion of migration accounts after the Persian Wars [which] proved mutually 
beneficial to both sides of the Aegean and justified the composition of the Delian League” 
(Rose 2008: 399). Ina companion piece, Holt Parker (2008) urges the absence of linguistic 
evidence for an ‘Aeolic’ dialect group. Against this view see Garcia Ramon 2010; cf. Garcia 
Ramon 1975. 

33 Rose 2008: 416. 

34 Rose 2008: 420-421. 

35 For place names with “Homeric echoes” see Spencer 1995: 276 n.35. 
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imports and local copies of Mycenaean pottery, Mycenaean sword types 
and Mycenaean arrowheads were in use.?° At Mytilene itself the ancient 
site is built over by the modern town so early material is limited, as Spen- 
cer notes,?” “nearly exclusively to chance finds during construction work” 
but Bronze Age finds, including Mycenaean sherds, were recovered dur- 
ing construction work for the new museum on the western slope of the 
ancient acropolis.3® 

Like Mytilene, the ancient site of Methymna is covered by medieval 
structures and by the modern town and has thus far yielded no Bronze 
Age finds. Similarly, at Arisbe and Eresos no finds have yet been recovered 
predating the archaic period but it should be noted, as Spencer remarks,39 
that the cemeteries of these sites have not yet been located. 

Both Antissa in the far west and Perama in the southeast, however, 
show Mycenaean imports, Mycenaean-style metalwork, and local imita- 
tions of Mycenaean pottery,*° while surface inspection at the large central 
site of Kourtir has also yielded a large number of sherds reported to be 
imported Mycenaean ware.*! But here a caveat might be in order which 
would apply to all reported finds of “imported” Mycenaean ware on Les- 
bos; since the finds originally reported to be imported Mycenaean ware 
at Troy have now been shown to be largely locally produced,*# we should 
reserve judgement on the origin of the Mycenaean artefacts recovered 
on Lesbos until adequate scientific analysis confirms the actual origin of 
these finds. 

Particularly striking are the large cist graves at Makara on the Gulf of 
Kalloni, apparently of LH III date, a period when cist graves are no longer 
found in quantity either on the mainland of Greece or in the Aegean.*% 
The cist graves of Lesbos are matched by those on Chios** and Psara, the 


36 Lamb 1936: 8, 208-209; Spencer 1995: 273 n.17. 

37 Spencer 1995: 277. 

38 Axiotis 1992, I: 19; Spencer 1995: 277 n.43. 

39 Spencer 1995: 288. 

40 Spencer 1995: 275. 

1 Spencer 1995: 273, with n.22. 

42 Mountjoy 1997; 1998: 37-45; Mommsen/Hertel/Mountjoy 2001: 181-194, 202-203; 
Mountjoy/Mommsen 2006: 120-121; cf. Rose 2008: 409. 

43 Schaus/Spencer 1994: 415 and n.23; Spencer 1995: 275; Lambrianides/Spencer 1997: 
100-101 and nn.202-205. Lambrianides/Spencer 1997: 101 note, however, that “the dating 
of these tombs to the ‘Mycenaean’ period is based purely on the architectural style since 
no other finds of such a date have ever been reported at Makara.” 

44 Davis 1992: 725 and n.110. 
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latter in particular remarked as “massively built’4> and with large numbers 
of Mycenaean sherds associated with them.*® Extraordinary in size and 
number, and unexpected at this period, these graves have been consid- 
ered to represent “a pre-Mycenaean local tradition” on the grounds that 
“Mycenaean activity hardly extended into this part of the Aegean until 
late in the period, on present evidence ...”.4” It should be noted that “much 
LH III pottery was associated” with the cist cemetery on Psara.*8 

Perhaps instead of assuming a pre-Mycenaean local tradition, we might 
view the cist tombs on Lesbos (as well as those on Psara and Chios) as 
examples of a Mycenaean “local” tradition, relics of an early Mycenaean 
tradition imported in an earlier period and kept in use on the Anatolian 
islands by the familiar phenomenon of peripheral archaism, reinforced 
in this case by the influence of practices on the Anatolian mainland, 
where inhumation in simple earth or cist graves was practised alongside 
cremation (thought to have been diffused to Greece from Anatolia by the 
contact of Mycenaeans with the practice on Anatolian soil).*9 

For the post-Bronze Age period Spencer®® sees a “hiatus of varying 
length from Bronze Age occupation until the first signs of Iron Age activ- 
ity”, suggesting that there was “a period of colonization from Greece (either 
a renewal of a previous movement or a new initiative) after the end of the 
Bronze Age...” However, two circumstances make the material evidence 
for the hiatus problematic: 


1) as we noted above, Spencer states®! that “the reason why it is difficult to 
prove exactly when the first Greek settlers arrived in Lesbos is because 
the new arrivals seem to have exerted little influence upon the pre- 
existing cultural (especially ceramic) patterns in the island”; and, 

2) the later polis centres, which are the sites explored, are in most cases 
built over by the modern cities, rendering excavation in most cases 
impossible and in all cases extremely limited. 


45 Dickinson 1983: 62; cf. Hood 1986: 169. 

46 Lambrianides/Spencer 1997: 101 n.205; Davis 1992: 727 and n.120. 

Dickinson 1983: 62, emphasis added; “present evidence” is precisely what is at issue 
here. 

48 Dickinson 1983: 62. 

49 Pithos burial was also practised by the Anatolians but Bryce 2002: 178 comments 
that the quality of the grave goods indicates that “cist grave burials seem to indicate upper- 
class status, whereas pithos burials typified the lower classes”. 

50 Spencer 1995: 276. 

51 Spencer 1995: 276. 

52 cf. Spencer 1995: 276. 
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And as Spencer himself admits,5 “more work is required at all sites in 
the island before either continuity or a hiatus is proven, and the recent 
reports of PG material at Methymna (where previously only Geometric 
was known) indicate that one has to remain cautious.” 

If a version of the “migration” theory is held to, post-Bronze Age activ- 
ity on Lesbos appearing at different periods might suggest a staggered 
influx of Aeolian Greeks, arriving in waves rather than a single, massive 
migration—the favoured of two scenarios considered by Spencer, who 
notes that “The literary traditions also imply that the colonization was a 
long-drawn-out affair.”>4 

In the Bronze Age Lesbos clearly “formed an outlying part of the Ana- 
tolian cultural lake”,>> a situation which continued through the Early Iron 
Age with contacts of various kinds and movement of material and nonma- 
terial goods and cultural features, as well as people, both by land and by 
sea. Spencer notes however—and most interestingly—not only the links 
of Lesbos with Anatolia but also its distinctiveness vis-a-vis the Greek 
settlements in the East Aegean and on the Anatolian coast: “the material 
evidence has emphasized not only the strong links to the East in the Early 
Iron Age and archaic periods (in some cases the relics of close ties with 
Bronze Age Anatolia) but also the distinctions between Lesbos and the 
Greek settlements in the East Aegean and on the coast of Asia Minor.”>6 

Returning to the early period, Rose®” reports (with reference to a 
personal communication from P. Jablonka) that the “oldest part of the 
citadel wall of Troy VI is now dated to the 15th century B.C.” and “the cut- 
ting of the bedrock ditch in the Lower City appears to date to the same 
period.”5§ “Both citadel wall and ditch’, he continues, “may therefore have 


53 Spencer 1995: 276 n.36. 

54 Spencer 1995: 277 n.41. Cook 1975: 778-779, wisely distrusting the Dark Age migra- 
tion account, took a cautious stance: “we can only say that the Greek settlement [on Lesbos] 
is not likely to have begun before 2300 BC or later than 1000 BC.” The destruction of 
Thermi around the end of the fourteenth century was attributed by Cook to the arrival of 
Greeks (Spencer 1995: 276) but it is perhaps more likely to represent not the impact of a 
‘migration’ or ‘colonisation’ contingent but rather a casualty of the hostilities at issue in the 
Achaean king’s letter (KUB 26.91) and the Manapa-Tarhunta letter, whether at the hands 
of Greeks or of Anatolians in the shifting alliances the island was subject to as indicated 
in the Hittite documents. The timing would be right, around the end of the 14th or the 
beginning of the 13th century. 

55 Spencer 1995: 288-289. 

56 Spencer 1995: 305; cf. Bayne/Spencer 2007. I am grateful to my colleague Jane Francis 
for bringing the Madra River Delta report to my attention. 

57 Rose 2008: 409 n.55. 

58 Rose 2008: 409; cf. Jablonka 1996; Jablonka/Rose 2004: 617. 
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been intended as components of a more sophisticated defensive system. 
Whether the formation or defeat of the Assuwa Coalition played a role in 
the conception of this system cannot be ascertained, but the citadel wall, 
ditch, and Coalition seem to be roughly contemporary.” 

Is it possible that the Trojans, as part of the Assuwa Coalition, were 
fortifying against the Hittites and at the same time looking west to the 
Abhiyawans for alliance, as Assuwa itself clearly was?5? The documen- 
tary evidence might be thought to support such a scenario. As Starke 
commented at the Montreal Workshop concerning the letter from the 
Abhiyawan king, “our letter provides for the first time clear evidence for 
the friendly relations between Ahhiyawa and Assuwa from early times. 
Such relations may also explain the Greek name AlakSandu, borne by a 
king of the successor state Wilusa and the appearance of the deity Appa- 
liuna in his treaty with Muwatalli IL.” 


3. LUWIANS ON LATE BRONZE AGE LAZPA/LESBOS 


Historical, archaeological, and textual evidence thus combines to suggest 
that Greeks were present on Late Bronze Age Lesbos/Lazpa. Who, then, 
were the Anatolians they encountered, and interacted with, there? All our 
evidence, circumstantial though it is, points to Luwians. 

As Melchert states,®° “... there is considerable circumstantial evidence 
to suggest that Luwian was spoken over large areas of western, south 
central and southeastern Anatolia. This material includes the location of 
HLuwian inscriptions, the designated homelands of authors of Luwian 
rituals in cuneiform found in Hattusa (both those containing passages in 
Luwian and those with isolated Luwianisms), and the personal names of 
various inhabitants of countries located in western and southern Anatolia” 
(with due caveats concerning the use of personal names as evidence for 
language use or ethnicity). 


59 Indeed it is entirely likely that the Troad at the time was part of AsSuwa itself, not 
just a member of the confederacy. 

60 Melchert 2003b: 11. 

61 Melchert also prudently observes that “Most Anatolian place-names cannot be 
assigned to a given language with any reliability” but as an exception he cites, following 
Neumann apud Gusmani 1986: 162, the Luwian place name Dainis (= Greek ’EAata), cog- 
nate with Hittite sakan ‘oil, fat’, for “the port city at the mouth of the Caicos River”, with 
“the unusual characteristic sound change of initial *s- > d-, assur[ing] us that we [are] 
dealing here with Luwian in the strict narrow sense, not merely a language related to 
Luwian” (Melchert 2003b: 11 with n.4; cf. Melchert 2003c: 184). The objections raised by 
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Bryce concurs regarding a significant presence of Luwians in western 
Anatolia in the Late Bronze Age: 


We have concluded that the Arzawa states had Luwian or predominantly 
Luwian populations, noting, for example, the replacement of the name Luwiya 
by Arzawa in later versions of the Hittite Laws, the predominance of Luwian 
names of kings and other persons from Arzawa attested in written records, 
and the occasional Luwian inscriptions discovered in what must have been 
Arzawan territory in western Anatolia. ... 

A great number of the Bronze Age settlements in western Anatolia were 
probably Luwian foundations, or re-foundations, like Apasa, predecessor of 
Classical Ephesos, Beycesultan, and perhaps also Troy VI, the most impres- 
sive of Troy’s nine major levels....This ‘restless, expansive’ people were 
undoubtedly the most populous of the Indo-European groups who settled 
in Anatolia, to judge from the large areas over which they spread during the 
course of the Middle and Late Bronze Ages.® 


As Melchert** is at pains to emphasize particularly with regard to Troy/ 
Wiluga, while we may “reasonably infer a significant Luwian presence” 
in the west, no single point of the evidence available at the time he was 
writing could be said to prove that these areas were Luwian-speaking in 
the second half of the second millennium. But the principle of cumulative 
evidence strongly favours this interpretation.® 


Yakubovich 2010: 139 are not compelling; while absolute proof is not attainable on pres- 
ent evidence, historical, archaeological, and linguistic considerations all point to Dainis 
as a Luwian name. While it is conceivable that the name could reflect a pre-Lycian form, 
favoured by Yakubovich, we have no evidence for (pre-) Lycians/Lukka-people anywhere 
north of Lukka/Classical Lycia in the second millennium, whereas we have plentiful evi- 
dence for the presence of Luwians in the west in the period in question, as indicated in 
the text above and below and recently reconfirmed by Craig Melchert (p.c.). (Cf. Melchert 
2003c; 2003d; Hawkins, this volume.) See also Teffeteller forthcoming 2012a: 6 n.18, sup- 
porting the reading ‘Kisawi¢’ as a hybrid Hittite-Luwian form. 

6 Bryce 2003: 43, 31. 

63 Cf. Bryce 2009; 2011. For the Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions of western Anatolia as 
attributable to Luwians, not to Hittites (as per Yakubovich 2010), see Oreshko, this volume. 
On the issue of the replacement of the name Luwiya by Arzawa in later versions of the 
Hittite Laws (Laws §19a; Hoffner 1997: 30) as evidence of an early presence of Luwians 
in western Anatolia, see Teffeteller 2011: 457-458 contra Yakubovich (2010: 107-111; 
cf. 239-248), who suggests an unconvincing sequence of scribal error, confusion, and revi- 
sion in an effort to deny the identification of Luwiya with Arzawa, indisputably located in 
the west. See now Hawkins, this volume, for a conclusive refutation of Yakubovich’s inter- 
pretation of the Laws passage. For a possible reference to Luwiya/Luwians in an Egyptian 
inscription see Sourouzian/Stadelmann 2005 and in Mycenaean see Widmer 2006 (KN 
X 7706 + 8108) (though both are disputed by Yakubovich 2010: 111-112). Lesbos was the 
western limit of Priam’s realm (Troy VI?), as recalled by Achilles, J/. 24.544. 

64 Melchert 2003b: 11-12. 

65 Cf. Watkins 1986; see also Garcia Ramdén 2010: 226 on the weight of cumulative 
evidence in favour of recognizing an Aeolic dialect group: “The principle of cumulative 
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Further evidence has recently been provided by the derivation of the 
name Lydia from Luwiya,®® with the Lydian sound change *y > d (/0/ or 
/c/) established by Melchert 1994a,®’ a derivation which justifies Beekes’s 
claim to have provided “a welcome confirmation of the former existence 
of the name Luwians in the West.” 

And now even more secure evidence of an early and widespread pres- 
ence of Luwians in western Anatolia has been provided by Alexander Dale 
in a paper presented at the Nostoi conference in Istanbul in March of 
2011 and forthcoming in the conference volume.®® Observing that “The 
general consensus in current scholarship is that by the late second millen- 
nium Luwians occupied much of costal Anatolia from the Troad at least 
as far south as the Maeander valley, and inland to the area of the Konya 
plain [and, further, that] the Arzawa lands, with their core territory of 
the Seha River Land and Mira, which stretched south from the Kaikos or 
Hermos valley down to the Maeander valley and inland to the Anatolian 
plateau ..., are usually regarded as the locus of LBA Luwian populations 
in western Anatolia”,®? Dale shows that the Greek ethnic suffix in -yvo¢ 
is derived from the Luwian suffix wann(i),”° a suffix that is “particularly 
productive in forming adjectives and ethnics based on toponyms””! and 
that “the geographical distribution of Greek ethnics in -jvo¢ corresponds 


evidence, i.e. the taking into account of the whole evidence, is necessary, even if the facts, 
taken one by one, are not a definitive proof by themselves.” Troy is an illuminating test 
case. The oldest recorded form of the name is Luwian: Wilusiya-; the only evidence of writ- 
ing found at the site is Luwian (the recently discovered hieroglyphic seal); Dainis on the 
coast just south of the Troad is (on present evidence) a Luwian name; the names of (some of) 
the kings of Wilusa are (or admit of being) Luwian; the Arzawa lands, which at least at 
some periods evidently included the Troad, are widely considered to be Luwian. It is true 
that no one item of evidence strictly proves that the Trojans at any period were Luwian- 
speaking (Melchert 2003b: 11-12), but the principle of cumulative evidence strongly 
favours this scenario as the working hypothesis. (A stele with a Luwian dedication to the 
Stormgod of the Army, recently found near Tell Ahmar in northern Syria and dating to the 
late 10th-early 9th century (Bunnens 2006) recalls the list of Wilusa’s divine witnesses to 
the 13th-century AlakSandu Treaty, headed by the Stormgod of the Army. I am grateful to 
Ian Rutherford for bringing to my attention this inscription and its possible implications 
for the ethnic and linguistic identity of the Trojans in the 13th century BC. On the enduring 
appeal of the Stormgod of the Army in Anatolia see Teffeteller 2012.) 

66 Beekes 2003; cf. Gérard 2003; 2004; Widmer 2004. 

67 Cf. Melchert 1994b: 335, 364; Melchert 1997; van den Hout 2003; Melchert 2008: 
153-154, with the attractive suggestion of a flap (or tap) /c/ instead of a fricative /d/. 

68 Dale forthcoming a. 

69 Dale forthcoming a: 10, with n.10. 

70 T emphasize that the suffix is shown to be Luwian in the strict sense, not merely 
‘Luwic’. 

71 Dale forthcoming a: 11. 
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almost exactly with the area that Luwian speakers are commonly thought 
to have occupied in the Late Bronze Age”, including a “concentration of 
-yvog forms along the course of the Maeander and Hermos rivers and their 
tributaries, corresponding with the core of LBA Mira and the Seha River 
Land”. Basing his argument on the “phonology, semantics, and geographi- 
cal distribution of Greek ethnics in -yvoc’, Dale concludes that “Greek 
speakers appropriated this item of derivational morphology from the 
inhabitants of the very lands where the forms are attested”’* and con- 
sequently confirms’? that “western Asia Minor contained a significant 
Luwian element in its population, and that there was extensive contact 
between Greek and Luwian speakers from before the end of the Bronze 
Age.” 

Since fifteenth-century Lesbos/Lazpa was in the possession of the king 
of Assuwa, who was in a position to make a gift of the island to the king of 
Abhiyawa, and since Assuwa was, on the existing evidence, Luwian-speaking 
in this period, we can reasonably assume that there were Luwian-speakers 
on the island when the Mycenaean Greeks arrived to take up their newly- 
acquired possession.” 

Furthermore, since all cultures have song, the Luwians demonstrably 
being no exception, we may assume that there was a tradition of Luwian 
song in place on the island when the Greeks arrived. Hutter remarks of 
the festival in the Luwian cult city of IStanuwa:”6 


The songs—performed by the men of Istanuwa or Lallupiya—accompanying 
the offerings to the gods at the festival seem to be a special feature of the 
Istanuwian cult, as other festivals we know from the Hittite realm do not 
have such a wealth of songs. Though we have no external evidence for dat- 
ing the festival, the oldest preserved textual version may date as early as the 


7 Dale forthcoming a: 14. 

73 Dale forthcoming a: 15, n.23 maintains that Yakubovich’s argument “that there was 
no early Luwian presence in the west, and that Luwiya does not correspond with Arzawa, 
is wholly unconvincing”. (Cf. Hawkins, this volume.) 

74 Dale (forthcoming a: 16-21) argues that the name of Mytilene derives from the royal 
name Muwatalli, with Luwian base muwa- and Hittite suffix -talli- (with the Greek suffix 
-yva reflecting the Luwian suffix wann(i)): *Muwatalliwann(i). 

75 Mason (2008: 57) observes that the Lazpa-Lesbos correspondence “conforms to the 
familiar correspondence of second-millennium Luwian /a/ to first-millennium Greek /e/ 
found, for example, in Apasa/Ephesos and Parha/Perge” and notes further that “Lazpa 
incorporates the highly productive Anatolian place-name suffix -pa/ba”. On the Luwians 
see especially Melchert, ed. 2003, and Yakubovich 2010; cf. Melchert 1993 and 1994b. 

76 Hutter 2003: 240. 
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beginning of the 15th century, and the performance of the festival may even 
have started in the 16th century.”” 


The lack of Hurrian influence on the language and religion of IStanuwa, as 
opposed to the heavily Hurrian-influenced Luwian texts from Kizzuwatna 
in southeastern Anatolia, favours a western location for the city, as does 
the lack of Mesopotamian influence on the poetic structures, in contrast 
with the clearly Mesopotamian-influenced poetry of the Hittites.”° These 
considerations, coupled with advances in our understanding of western 
Anatolian geography over the last quarter century, have now allowed a 
persuasive (though still tentative) location of IStanuwa, previously unlo- 
catable though long known from the ritual texts found at the Hittite capi- 
tal referring to this city sacred to the Anatolian Sungod Istanus /AStanus 
(Hattic Estan-).”° The Sangarios River basin on the northwest borders of 
central Anatolia is now widely considered to be a likely location for the 
city, given the reference to sacrifices made to the deified river (Hittite 
Sahiriya, the modern Sakarya) in the IStanuwan texts.8° Hutter®! favours a 
location in ‘the Lower Land or its western border’, but remarks®? of Siuri, 
one of the gods who receive offerings in the cult of [Stanuwa: “If Siuri 
could be equated with the Carian god Sinuri that might be an argument 
for the localization of Istanuwa closer to the western parts of Anatolia.” 
That equation has now been demonstrated by Alexander Dale.®? It may 
be significant that the reference to Siuri follows almost immediately (with 
only the toast to the god Wandu intervening) the famous incipit ‘When 
they came from steep Wilusa’ (Watkins’ ‘Wilusiad’).84 As Yakubovich®® 
notes, a location of IStanuwa in the Sangarios river basin situates this 
Luwian-speaking area “reasonably close to Troy”. 


77 Cf. Watkins 1995: 146, with reference to Starke 1985: “there are good linguistic 
grounds for dating the Istanuwa texts as a group to the Old Hittite period (16th century).” 
Cf. Laroche 1959: 12. On Luwian religious practices see further Hutter 2001. 

78 See Teffeteller forthcoming a. 

79 For the political geography of western Anatolia and the linguistic and cultural align- 
ments of the region see Hawkins 1998; Starke 1997; Houwink ten Cate 1983-1984; Watkins 
1986; Giiterbock 1986; Gurney 1992; Easton et al. 2002; Bryce 2003; Bachvarova 2002 and 
2005; Dale forthcoming a. 

80 Forlanini 1987: 115 n.23: ‘near Gordion’; cf. Yakubovich 2010: 22, 243; Melchert 2011: 
708; Haas 1994: 582 more generally ‘western or northwestern Anatolia’. 

81 Hutter 2003: 239. 

82 Hutter 2003: 241, with reference to Lebrun 1995: 255. 

83 Dale forthcoming b. 

84 Watkins 1986: 714; 1995: 146. 

85 Yakubovich 2010: 125. 
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Mary Bachvarova®® has observed that the similarities we see between 
classical Greek and Hittite religious festivals mean that “If a Greek from 
classical times dropped in to a Hittite festival from the second millen- 
nium, he would find much that was familiar. The obvious similarities have 
been pointed out by many scholars.... singing accompanied by the lyre, 
choral dancing, offerings to gods, processions and athletic competitions.” 
Luwian religious festivals would have appeared little different. 

Since the Mycenaean Greeks’ first encounter with the Anatolian inhab- 
itants of Lazpa was in the context of a peaceful transfer of control of the 
island in a diplomatic alliance, we would expect them to adapt to the 
culture in place at the time, as indeed the material evidence suggests that 
they did. Adaptation to the nonmaterial culture of the island is equally 
likely. We would expect mutual influence of language and culture gener- 
ally, including religious practices, and bilingual singers. 

We could wish that Lesbos were more adequately excavated but, as 
noted above, we have the all-too-frequent problem of continuous habita- 
tion in the relevant areas. In the absence of documentary evidence from 
the site we can only extrapolate from cultic practice elsewhere in the 
Anatolian world. But given the Hittite interest in Lazpa and its Deity (the 
Deity of Lazpa consulted, along with the Deity of Ahhiyawa, in Hittite 
oracular practice, brought in to help in healing the ailing king; Purple- 
dyers of His Majesty sent to offer precious votive offerings to the Deity 
of Lazpa), we can be certain that sacred hymns were sung in the rituals 
practiced in the cult of this Deity.8” What they were before the recorded 
texts of the Greek Archaic Age we can only guess. But in the second mil- 
lennium they would have been in Anatolian—almost certainly in Luwian, 
perhaps in other Anatolian languages of the period as well—and no doubt 
when Greeks were in control of the island, in Greek. Lesbos was famous 
for song in the later period;®* perhaps its singers were already famous in 
the second millennium. Late Bronze Age song on Lazpa was almost cer- 
tainly a blend of Aegean and Anatolian traditions, and the singers Luwian 
and Ahhiyawan. 


86 Bachvarova 2009: 92. 

87 Indeed Anatolian ritual and song would presumably have been introduced to the 
Abhiyawan court with the arrival of the Assuwan bride; see Rutherford 2006: 5 on dynastic 
marriage as one of the “possible mechanisms for the dissemination of religious ideas”. 

88 For sources see West 1992: 334-335 and 347-348; Franklin 2012. 
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Aksehir Lake 114-6 Black Sea 309-10, 448 
Al Mina 450 Bodrum, peninsula 447 


Alabanda 434 n.49, 440 n.80 
Alacahiiyiik 308, 311 

Alalakh 87, 241, 251, 259, 334-5, 341 
Alasiya 242 

Aleppo 102, 104, 246, 251 

Alinda 434n.49 

Amanus Mt. 298 

Amarna 260, 291, 436 

Amnisos 545 

Amorgos 448 

Amos 449 n.129 

Amyzon 440 n.80 

Anazarbos 556, 560 

Antiphellos 61 

Antissa 576 
Aphrodisias 
Arabia 329 
Argos 554 
Arinna 179 
Arisbe 576 
Arslantepe 216 

Artemisium, Cape 421, 474, 488 

Arzawa_ 4, 6, 8-10, 29-39, 46-51, 58, 
109-20, 159-73, 280, 312, 330-9, 355, 
371, 383, 387-90, 393, 408-9, 433-6, 
443, 462, 531, 559, 569-72, 580-2 
Aspendus 58 

Assur 200, 259 

Assuwa 36, 51, 568-9, 579 

Assyrians 446 

Athens 428, 430, 448, 453, 465, 474, 490, 
554, 558-9 


289, 311, 465 n.223 


Boeotia 427-8 

Bogazkéy 25, 73, 75-6, 81-4, 125, 240-1, 
254, 271, 280, 287, 531 

Borneo 329 

Borsippa 424 n.10, 451 

Bozburun 446 

Britain 43-5 

Bubon 557 

Biilbiildag 532 

Byblos 357 


Calycadnus River 193 

Carchemish see Karkamis 

Caria see Karia 

Chios 576-7 

Cilicia 34, 42, 55, 58-9, 194, 200, 250, 
282-4, 294, 300, 307-8, 339, 402, 408, 
553 

Cinekéy 58 

Civril Héyiik 371-3 

Clazomenae 449 

Corinth 5,556 

Crete 5-6, 65, 432 n.37, 442, 444, 549, 
554, 558 

Cyprus 198, 287 n.32, 293, 443, 468 (see 
Alagiya) 


Dainis 579 n.61, 581 n.65 
Dalaman Cayi 450 
Degirmentepe 434 
Delos 443, 447 

Delphi 66, 336, 472, 516 


INDEX 


Demircihéyiik 283 
Dera (Sta Lenika) 558 
Didyma 438-40, 472, 496 
Dodecanese 453 
Durmitta 102 


Eber Lake 
Ebla 233 
Egypt 36, 48-50, 104-6, 239, 340, 422, 
436, 445-6, 449-53, 458, 464, 468-9, 
473, 494, 497, 499, 505, 517, 548, 580 
n.63 

Ekbatana 451 n.146, 458 

Elbistan 217 
Elephantine 
Elmali 461 
Emar 76-7, 256, 394 

Emirgazi 243 

Ephesos (Apasa) 4, 112, 338, 341, 430, 433, 
436, 458, 461, 470, 509-35, 572, 580 
Eresos 576 

Eretria 461, 465 

Eskisehir-Killiioba 307-8, 310 
Eskiyapar 294 

Estwedi 58 

Etruria 329 

Euboea 440, 464, 467 

Euphrates 260, 451 

Euromos 460, 460, 460 

Europos 488, 493 


115-16 


458 


Gasula 103 

Gerga Kome 433, 440 n.80 

Geronthrae 554 

Gordion 202, 339-40, 461, 466, 531 

Greece 4, 65, 105, 336, 339, 422, 427-8, 
435, 437, 444, 439, 464, 511, 521, 528, 
543, 553-6, 558-9, 561, 576-7 

Gurgamag8a_ 548, 551 

Giizelcamli 427 


Hakmis 127 

Halikarnassos 424-6, 431, 440, 442, 447, 
453, 455, 457, 464, 472, 557-8 

Halys River 35 

Hapalla 30, 37, 82 

Harran 105, 107 

Hatti 29, 31-7, 44-51, 55, 62, 68, 106, 11, 
188, 345, 387-8, 399, 445, 548, 550-1, 
554 

Hattusa passim 

Helikon, Mt. 427-8 

Hermione 467 n.236 
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Hexapolis, Dorian 425, 453, 471-2 

Hiyawa_ 58 

Hupisna 177, 183-7 

Hydas 446 

Hyllarima 433-4 n.41 and 49, 440 n.81, 
464 


Tasos 440, 450, 464 

Imbrasos, river 447 n.121 

Imbros 430 n.35, 572 n.20 

India 450 

Indos 433, 449-51 

Ionia 31, 37, 336, 421-74, 491, 509-35, 
575 

Isauria 194, 340-2, 553 

Isauropolis 552 n.58, 557 

Istanuwa 34, 109, 114, 118, 159-61, 168, 
171, 175, 582-3 

Italy 329, 517 


Jerusalem 458 n.183 


Kadmos mountains 466 

Kahramanmaras 215, 217-8 

Kaikos (Hermos) 462 n.206, 581 

Kalbis/Dalyan, river 433 

Kalloni, Gulf of 576 

Kalynda 450 n.141 

Kaman-Kalehéyiik 80-1 

Kanes /Nesa_ 2, 28, 42, 44, 49, 54, 89, 115, 
144, 218, 280, 560 

Karabel 30, 37, 50, 333 n.35, 345-6, 401 
n.147 

Karabournaki-Toumba 465 

Karakuyu-Torbali 373-86 

Karia/Caria 32, 35-6, 38, 42, 338-40, 
421-74, 548, 553, 557 

Karikon 468 

KarkamiS 54, 216, 233-76, 364, 381-4, 
404-6, 415 

Karkiya/Karkisa 30, 35-8, 433-4 

Karo-Egyptians 449, 451] 

Karyanda 450-1 

Kaska 298 

Kaunos 447, 457, 464, 473 

Kayalipinar 240 

Kaystros Valley 459, 491 

Kedreai 440 

Kildara 464 

Kilise Tepe 

Kios 448 

Kition 468 

Kizilirmak 


193-203 


109, 115-16 (see Halys River) 
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Kizzuwatna 28-9, 34, 105, 109-10, 18, 
159, 161, 165-7, 171-5, 194, 333, 393-4, 
408, 583 

Knidos 425, 455, 471, 472 

Knossos _ 5, 462, 544-5 

Kocaoguz 386-400 

Kolophon 462 

Komana_ 218 

Konya plain 9, 31, 34, 109, 114, 283, 294, 
307, 581 

Korykeion Cave 516 

Korykos 194 

Kos 443, 448, 472 

Kourtir 576 

Kryassos 440 n.78 

Kiiltepe see Kanesh 

Kuliwisna 177, 182-3 

Kululu 107, 560 

Kuwaliya 30, 37, 332, 337, 367, 450 (see 
Mira) 

Kyaneai 557 

Kyme, Aeolian 428 

Kynos, in Lokris 443 


Labraunda _ 5, 432 n.39, 440 n.80, 453-4 

Lallupiya 161, 168, 555 n.72, 582 

Latmia 448 

Latmos, mountain/Besparmak 345-6, 
357, 430, 446, 448, 492 

Latmos/Herakleia, settlement 448 

Lato 558 

Leleges 424, 431-2, 437 

Lemnos 430 n.35, 572 n.20 

Lesbos (Lazpa) 48, 105, 108, 120, 462, 
470 567-84 

Levant 2, 200, 422, 446, 450 

Limantepe 3ll 

Lower Land 9, 34, 36, 63, 109, 114-6, 159, 
161, 169-70, 177, 340, 583 

Lukka 30, 32, 35-9, 60-3, 434-5, 450-2, 
454 n.66 

Luwiya 2, 4, 6, 8-11, 29-35, 48-9, 65, 
111-6, 285, 409, 580-2 

Lycaonia 62-3 

Lycia 32, 35-8, 42, 51, 57, 59-62, 194, 
306, 357, 435, 445, 450, 452, 553 

Lycians 7, 38, 67, 434, 444, 448 

Lydia 4, 31-2, 36-9, 285, 339, 409, 439, 
452, 458, 461, 465-6, 581 

Lydians 4, 31, 38, 55, 58, 409, 432, 449, 
458-62, 473 





INDEX 


Maeander River 60, 429, 435, 448, 474, 
581-2 

Maeonia _ 38, 81 n.33, 460-1 

Makara 576 

Maldiya 216 

Marassanta-River 
and Halys River) 

Marsyas valley 440 n.80 

Masa 30, 35-8, 461, 548 

Masanorada_ 116 

Massalia 533 

Medinet Habu 443-4, 496 

Megara 431 n.35 

Melid/Malizi 215-8 

Melia 427, 491 

Memphis 451, 464, 468-9, 499, 505 

Mesopotamia 17, 50, 173, 178, 200-3, 
236, 239, 242, 258, 289-91, 297, 407, 
411, 583 

Methymna 576, 578 

Metropolis 443, 497, 555-562 

Miletos (Millawanda) 4, 13, 30, 35, Ill 
n.92, 408, 434-6, 449, 463, 470, 569, 
572, 574 

Mira 30, 34, 37, 39, 60-2, 106, 332, 337, 
366-7, 374, 409, 434-5, 443, 531, 581-2 
(see Arzawa) 

Mitanni 104-5, 551 

Mopsouhestia 58 

Mopsoucrene 58 

Miiskebi 443 n.93 

Mycenae 444, 544 

Mycenaeans _ 65, 471, 572, 577 

Myconos 448 

Mykale 427, 455, 472 

Mylasa 60 n.28, 432, 434 n.49, 454, 456, 
458, 464, 501 

Myous 430, 474 

Mysia 432, 462 n.206 

Mytilene 120, 575-6, 582 


129 (see Kizalirmak 


Naqsh-e Rostam 451 

Naukratis 422 n.1, 438, 450 n.140, 464 
Naxos 443, 448, 455 n.171 

Neileos 426, 428 

Nerik 75, 100, 126-7, 129-33 

Nesa_ see Kanesh 

Nile 450 n.140, 468 

Nineuda 431 n.36 

Nisantepe 241-3 

Nubia 445 n.104, 468 
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Olus 558 

Ordek Burnu 58-9, 63 
Orontes River 450 
Ortakoy-Sapinuwa 84 


Pala 31,37 

Palestine 307, 452, 458, 466 
Palistin 246 

Panayir Da& 530 

Paphlagonia 31, 449 

Papremis 548, 555 

Pariyana (Priene?) 456, 470 
Parnassos, mountain — 5, 65-6, 516 
Pedasa/Gokceler 424 n.15, 431, 443 n.93 
Pelasgians 425-6, 430 n.35 
Peloponnese 457, 472 

Perama 576 

Perge (Parha) 58, 582 n.75 
Persepolis 451, 460 

Persians 60, 340, 421, 442, 446, 451-2 
Phoenicia 466 

Phoenicians 340, 462, 466 
Phrygia 15, 37, 115, 283, 306-11, 339-40, 
410, 439, 461, 532, 575 
Phrygians 55 

Phthires, Mt. 429-30 

Pisidia 37, 306, 339, 553, 561 
Pisidians 556, 561 
Pithekoussai 465 

Poliochni 289, 294, 308-9 
Priene 430, 454-6, 470, 472 
Propontis 448-9 

Psara 576-7 

Puranda 106, 559 

Purushanda 114-16, 309, 311 
Pylos 444n.96, 544 


Qade& 105, 120 
Qatna 233 


Rheneia 443 n.92 
Rhodes 463, 471-2 
Rome 561 


Salatiwar 114-16, 311 

Salt Lake 114 

Samos 436, 439, 447-8, 461 

Samothrace 572 n.20 

Sangarios/Sahiriya/Sakarya River 8, 31, 
34-5, 109, 114, 16, 168, 583 

Sardis 382, 413, 458, 460 n.190, 465 
n.223 

Savatra 557-8 


Seha River Land 30, 37, 39, 333, 462 

Seleucia 193 

Selge 556-8 

Sesamos 448 

Sidon 456-7 

Sinuri 464 

Sipylos Mt 368 

Skamandros River 430 

Smyrna 462, 465 n.223, 512-3 

Sparta 60, 548 

Stratonikeia 464, 473 

Suratkaya 345-68 

Susa 470, 480 

Syria 8, 15, 75, 202, 215, 233, 239-40, 
242, 244-6, 250, 254, 256, 260, 286-9, 
333-5, 346, 371, 405, 408, 434, 450, 461, 
581 n.65 


Tanais River 549, 551 

Tanir 215-220 

Tarhuntassa 58, 61-2, 78, 193-4, 434 

Tarsus 74-5, 194, 283, 289-90, 308 

Tashpinar 561 

Tavgan Adasi 462 

Tegea 457, 472, 502, 554, 558 

Tekir, Cape 425 n.13, 455, 471 

Tell Ahmar 581 n.65 

Tell Tayinat 245, 251, 261, 461 

Telmessos 338-9 

Thebes (Egyptian) 

Thebes (Boeotian) 
547, 550, 558, 568 

Thermaic Gulf 449 

Thermi 575, 578 n.54 

Thessalonike 465 

Thessaly 427 

Thrace 292, 298, 307-8, 308, 310, 453 
n.163, 553 n.62 
Thracians 448 

Tiryns 5 

Tmolos, Mt. 37, 461 

Tralleis 60, 464 

Troad 31, 37, 42, 51, 283, 295, 307, 310, 
357, 575, 581 

Troy 4, 14, 30, 280, 283, 286, 289-92, 
294-6, 303-4, 306, 308-9, 31], 336-7, 
346, 431 n.35, 576, 578, 580, 583 

Tunna 61 

Tyros 483 n.207 


424 n.10, 464, 468 
336, 455-6, 466, 544, 


Ugarit 25, 75, 99, 483 n.204 
Ura 193 
Utruna 127 
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Wilusa 4, 30, 36-7, 39, 332, 337, 357, 
570, 579-81, 583 


Yalburt 243 
Yazilikaya 241, 271 


Zekeriyakéy 583 
Zincirli 245 


...-hwa/i-li 397-400 


Part II: Topics 


Aeolian migration 575, 578 

aisymnetai 437-8 

Akkadian 48, 50, 53-4, 83, 141, 155, 173, 
200, 291, 309, 329, 370, 433, 436, 446 

Alliteration 149-52 

Alphabetic script 4, 55, 58-9, 63-5, 340, 
347, 457, 463-7 


Altar 195-6 

Amber _ 510, 515-7, 520-1, 523-5, 529, 
533, 541 

Anatolian/Aegean interface 6, 11 n.21, 
292, 543 


Anatolian branch of Indo-European 31, 
64 
Anatolian languages, family-tree 65 
Anatolian Trade Network 287 
Ancestor-cult 242-4 
Apophenia 45-6 
Aramaic 36, 216, 433, 451, 471 
Archaeology 18, 112, 193-203, 249, 279- 
81, 285-6, 509-11, 521-3 
Classical archaeology 422-3 
Processual archaeology and post 
processual archaeology 284 
Architecture 203, 309-10, 426, 453, 510, 
520-1 
Archives in Hattusa 159-73, 188-9 
of the royal residence Biiyiikkale 159, 
173, 188 
“house of the craftsmen” 160, 171 
the store-rooms of the ‘Great Temple’ 
159-60 
House on the Slope 
188-9 
Artistic repertoire, Syrian 244-6 
Assur-Letters 107, 351 
Assyrian sources 2, 258 
Assyrian Empire 104 
Assyrian trade 111, 115, 194, 287, 311 
Neo Assyrian 194, 334 
Old Assyrian 42, 54, 89, 114, 446 
Astragaloi 196, 199, 201-3; 511-34; 540-1 
Augurs 160-1, 162-5, 172, 329-41, 550 
Augury 15-6, 19, 329-41, 533 
Auspicia 336 


147, 159, 163, 170, 


Balto-Slavic languages 546 
Barbarians (language) 17, 429 
pejorative characterisation) 340, 
429-32, 442, 467, 471-4 
Bilingualism 9-19, 12-3, 26, 29, 108-9, 
117-8, 135-55, 148, 407 n.161, 422 n.5, 
437, 441, 463, 584 
code-switching 135-55 
Bilingual inscriptions 25, 38, 58, 171, 
257-8, 275, 356, 423, 451 n.150, 464, 
468-9, 471 n.258, 473 
digraphic inscriptions 74-5 
Bird-of-the-hole technique 333 
Birth rituals 135-55 
Bread 128, 129, 131, 187, 200 
Bridge, Turkey as 286, 297, 305 
Bronze Tablet 35 
Buildings, typical of Luwians 187 
Burial 251, 423, 443 n.92, 444 n.95, 457 
n.179, 530, 577 n.49 


Carian 4-5, 7-8, 16-7, 19-20, 27, 31, 35, 
39, 57, 109, 16, 119, 413, 458 n.183, 464 
n.222, 470 
Caroide 57 
Para-Carian 459 n.190 
Proto-Carian 8, 10, 36-8, 109, 111; 

Alphabet 466 

Citadels 293-7 

Clitics 28, 118-9, 138, 384, 390 

Colonies Assyrian 89, 11, 114-5, 218, 
31, 362 
by Karian 449 
Euboean 465 
Greek 424 n.15, 440 n.78, 528, 530, 

533, 577-8 
Minoan-Mycenaean 456 n.176 

Colonization 449, 557-8 

Communication, symbolic 290 
Great Caravan Route 111, 287, 307-8 
routes 307 

Consumption 293-7 

Copper 201 

Copulative compounds 103-4 

Cosmology 518-24, 529-30, 533-4 


INDEX 601 
Cow maiden of Sin 141 Foundations 195, 197-203 
Cults 127, 133, 160-1, 166, 168, 183-4, 187, Foundation deposits 200-1 
411, 432, 437, 440-1, 472, 543, 546, 548, Foundation narrative 44 n.5, 286, 


553-563 
Culture 6, 20, 216, 233, 242, 255, 270, 
281-6, 305-12, 329, 434, 441-2, 473, 
510-1, 521-4, 526-7, 529, 532, 534-5, 
574-5, 582, 584 
culture word 358 
cuneiform culture 408 
literary culture 13 
material culture 111, 193, 284, 289, 297 
Cultural regions in EBAI 306 
Cup-bearer 362 
Curse-formula 376 


depas 119 n.129, 151 n.89, 283, 287, 307-8 

Dialect continuum 63 

Diplomacy 48, 584 

diplomatic correspondence 
573; see treaties 

Dreams 184, 340, 551 


408, 436, 


eclampsia 143 

EGO-sign 236-42 

Empire period 87-108, 116-8 

Epithets and attributes, divine 
107, 184, 390-70 

Ethnicity 18-20 

Ethnogenesis 428, 430, 473 

European Union 287 

Extispicy 333 


99-101, 


Family-trees 217 
Female costume 
female deities 
558 
female personal names 
357 
female workmanship 461-2 
female cults 440 
female ritual experts 
alhuitra-woman 182 
tarpasgana-woman 180 
huwassannalli-priestess 178, 185 
Festivals 125-33, 145, 159-61, 168-71, 
177-89, 200, 298, 425, 247, 430, 472, 
548, 582-4 
alhuitra-festival 179-81 
hassalli-festival 179-82 
hisuwa-festival 126 
Sahhan-festival 126, 179-80 
witta(y)as festival 126, 179 


437, 439 
382, 543-4, 551, 555-6, 


87-99, 107-8, 


161-9 


339-40, 425, 430, 456, 472, 533 
Ritual 132 n.45 
Refoundation 255, 455-6, 472, 580 


Gender 90, 92, 94-5 
Gift-exchange 288, 292, 296 
Glossenkeile 3, 25, 29, 125-33, 146, 187 
Gods _ 106 127, 182, 428 
All the gods 377, 384, 545 
As witnesses 184, 188, 381, 549-50, 581 
n.65 (see treaties) 
Bases for 233 n.17 
Foreign gods 105 
Gifts for 291, 294, 525, 582, 584 
Iconography 551-2 
Of Ahhiyawa 105 
of Lazpa 462-3 
Rivers 450 n.140 
Storm gods 103 
Transfer of 244 n.53 
Warrior gods 543-62 
Will of 330, 526 
Graffiti 4, 118, 219, 345-416, 422, 438, 
441 n.81, 445 n.100, 449, 458-9, 463-5, 
489, 503 
Informal writing 372 
Greek 111, 116, 118-20, 429 
Anatolian influence on Greece 
307-83 
Bilinguals with 38, 423-4, 463 
Greek-Luwic society 437-9 
Greek-Karian population 438-9 
Greek and Lydian 533 
Greek onomastics 364, 546, 579 
Greek opposition to “barbarians” 
429-30, 438, 474 
Greek poetry 411, 544 
Greek pottery 525 
Greek religion 329-30; 335-41, 433, 
526, 553-5 
Greek script 55, 57, 464-7 
Greek sources 509, 524 
Influence of Greek on Karian 441 
Interaction between Greeks and 
Anatolians 575 
Karian influence on Greece 
470 
Luwian lexical borrowing in 4, 65, 67, 
77, 118-20, 404, 409, 579 
Mycenaean III, 572 


297, 


442, 


602 
Hairstyle 245-6, 456-7 
Hattic 2-3, 44, 46-7, 51, 55, 106 n.37, 111, 


292, 298, 583 
Hattian culture 282, 298 
proto-Hattic 432 n.37 
Hearth 195-6, 200, 437 
Hieroglyphs _ see inscriptions 
Historiola 141, 143 
Hittite passim 
Middle Hittite 95 
Old Hittite 89, 112-4 
Hittite Ware 5 
Hunters 367, 413-6 
Hurrian 28, 53, 83 n.43 and 45, 97 
n.37-8, 333, 334 n.48, 404 
Bilingual 171 
Gods 19, 411 
Hurrians 194, 298, 334-5, 583 
Myth 254 
Names _ 3, 74, 76 n.13, 79, 97, 126 
Religion 166, 170-2, 254, 333-5, 411 
Ritual 166, 170, 172, 333, 335, 583 
huwasi 200 
Hypostasis 99, 101, 103-5, 107 
Identity, cultural, ethnic, political 41, 48, 
67-8, 234, 279-80, 284, 309, 312, 429, 
431,441, 472-4, 509-534, 575 
Image (ALAM) 240-1 
Imagery 144-5, 529, 552 
Indo-European: Elements in 
Luwian 91-2 
Gods _ 410, 433, 470 
Indo-Europeanization 15 
Metaphor 141 
Migration 7, 279-99, 305-12, 448, 
545, 580 
Nominal formations 96 
Ritual 297-8 
Inscriptions: Hieroglyphic Luwian 4-6, 
9-10, 25-6, 28, 44, 74, 116-7, 120, 216- 
20, 233-61, 345-416 
Greek 421-2, 424, 435, 440 n.80, 458, 
533, 553-4, 556 
Karian 450 n.141, 459 n.190, 463-6, 468 
Lycian 450 n.141 
Lydian 458, 533 
On temples 200, 239, 579-80 
Interaction zone, EBA 298 
Ivory 193, 460-1, 510-9, 523-5, 528-9, 
540-1 





Kaunian dialect 433, 473 
koine: Luwic 59 


Attic 473 


INDEX 


Labyrinth 5 

Language contact 111, 18-20 

Laws, Hittite 30, 32-5, 46-9, 112-3, 116, 
285 

Linear scripts 5 
Linear A 5-6, 111], 432 n.37 
Linear B 437 n.66, 440, 462, 545, 568 

n.5 

Logographic readings 

The Lord of the Tongue 

Luwian passim 

Luwic 7-8, 10, 19-20, 26, 31, 35, 38, 43, 
51, 57, 59, 63-6, 81, 96, 109-10, 306, 364, 
406, 433, 434, 437; 442-3, 446 
“Arzawa Luwic” 110-1, 114, 116, 119-20 
Luwic moon god 471 n.258 
Luwic pantheon 432 

Luwoid 43, 47, 51, 59 

luwili 1-2, 25, 31, 109-10, 114 

Lycian 4-5, 7, 8, 26, 31-2, 35, 41 n.1, 42 
n.3, 43, 54-5, 57, 59-62, 64, 66, 109, 11], 
114 153, 357, 415, 433 
Lycian B (Milyan) 7, 41 n.1, 60-3, 433 
Lycian script 57 
Proto-Lycian 10, 32, 35, 38, 109 

Lydian 4, 31, 37-8, 41 nl, 47 n.6, 50, 54, 
81 n.33, 109, 111, 118, 409, 412-3, 433, 
533, 572 n.21, 575, 581 
Lydian substrate 8 
Paralydian 57 
Proto-Lydian 


74, 77-84, 354 
147-50 


16, 35, 37-8, 109, 111 


151, 340, 555 n.72 
Marriage, dynastic 36, 568, 574 n.29 
Intermarriage 437, 447 n.121, 575 
Marriage-festival 181 
Masculinity 144, 553 
Masonry 199, 454 
Mercenary 422, 435, 447, 450, 458, 461, 
464, 468-9, 474, 556, 561 
Metal 290-1, 293-4 
Metrology 289-93 
Midwife 139-41, 145, 147, 170 
Mythical 143 
Migration 58, 60, 65, 429 
Aeolian 575, 578 
Athenian 425 
Hittite 44n.5 
Indo-European 7 
Ionian 426, 428 
Karian 433, 447-8 
Lycian 62 
Luwian 6, 10, 120-1, 279-99, 305, 312 
Moon, rising 142 
Lunar eclipse 


Magic 


141-2 


INDEX 


Mycenaean Ill, 462 
Empire 434, 572 
Material culture 
Names 544 
see also Ahhiyawa, Linear B. 
Syllabary 5 


575-7 


Names, personal 8, 25, 38, 73-84, 87-118, 
110, 120, 193-4, 298, 311, 335, 423 n.5, 
429, 437, 449, 579 
Exonyms and endonyms 
Names of augurs 333 
Potamonymity 450 n.140 
Royal 3-4 
Theophoric names 94, 98-9, 101-5, 

107, 390, 450 n.139, 470, 559 


51-5 


Oaths 142-3, 543, 549-50 

Offshore Luwic 65-6 

Old Kingdom Period 89 

Oracle 140, 160-4, 172, 329-41, 438, 
471\—2, 516, 526, 531, 533-5, 571 n.18 


Palaic 31, 41 n.1, 51, 64, 282, 292 
Pamphylian 57, 58, 66 n.34 
Pan balances 290-1 
Performance 135, 147, 178, 185, 235, 427, 
582-3 
Persian, Old 433 
Persian Wars 421, 427 n.22 
Philosophy 340, 520, 522 
Phoenician 25 
Script 59 
Alphabet 466 
Phrygian: Alphabet 465-6 
Cult practice 412, 532 
Pirates 422, 452 
Pisidian 27, 57, 412-3 
Plague 98, 102, 104, 141, 160-72, 333, 
336, 546 n.21, 555-2, 560-1 
Propaganda 422, 575 
Purple-dyeing 460-3 
SARIPUTU-men 462, 569-71, 584 


Queen 162, 177, 182-4 
Festival with queen 182 


Red Slip Ware 111, 282-3, 286, 294, 296 
Religion: Luwian religion 159-73; 
177-89 


Greek religion 335-41 
Indo-European elements 
410 


17, 330 n.11, 
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Local versus state religion 177-88 
Luwian deities 177-89, 409-13 
Private religion 177-8, 160-3, 182, 184 
Rituals 25-6, 28, 34, 99, 109-10, 126, 
135-55, 159-73, 177-9, 185-9, 199-202, 
248, 288, 291, 293, 330-1, 529-30, 550, 
552, 579, 583 
Anatolian and Greek rituals 336 
Inthronisation ritual 126 
Ritual combat 548 
Ritual cycles 296 
Ritual deposits 520 
Ritual practitioners 
162-8, 333, 389 
Ritual remembrance 430 
Substitution ritual 142, 185 n.41 
River: Ritual of 169-70 
River as a location for inscriptions 
218-9 
river-lord 369-70 
River-names 434, 450 n.140 
River pebbles 196 
Rock inscriptions 345-416 
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Sacrifice 126-7, 129, 131, 143 n.52, 291, 
293-7, 330 n.7, 428, 514, 525-6, 530, 
534, 549, 557, 583 
By women 558 
Dog-sacrifice 548 
Of wealth 295-6 

Sallis wastais ritual 291 

Salmakis epigram 424 n.9, 425, 431 n.35, 
472 

Sam’alian 59 

Sammeltafel 145, 160, 171, 242 

Scapegoat rituals 336 

Script 146 

Sea Peoples 

Seals 73-84 

Semantic bleaching 107-8 

Semitic, NW 59, 446, 466, 546 

Ships 421-2, 447-8, 451-2 

Sidetic 27,58 

Sikh 90 n.13 

Silver 309 

Skeuomorphism 525 

Social status 87-9 

Sociology 2 

Song: Lesbian 584 
Luwian 4, 108, 168, 171 
of Istanuwa 4, 114, 168, 582-3 
Song of Release 171 
Wilusiad 583 
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Spelling of Luwian words 153-4 
Substrate: Hattic as 292, 298 
Lydian 8, 111 n.92 
pre-Greek 5 
Religious 559 
Sumerogram 90, 94 
Summa Alu-texts 329, 334 


Tawagalawa Letter 30, 35, 435-6, 572-4 

Thing Power theory 510, 524-9 

thyrsos 77 

Titles 99, 115, 120, 167, 238, 247, 255, 
346-50, 353-6, 359-64, 368-70, 376, 
381-2, 388-9, 401, 410, 413-5, 551 

Tournament of value 294 

Transhumance 37, 194 n.6 

Translators (dragomans) 467-71 

Transmission of knowledge 247 





Trade 286-8 

Treaties 30, 75, 184, 189, 331, 337, 381, 
383, 549, 562 

Trojan War 336-7, 357, 428-9, 434, 448, 
460-1, 547 

tuhkanti 354 

Turkish History Thesis 282 


Urartian sources 2, 100, 216—7, 407 n.161 
Urbanization 293 


Vineyard 77,170, 392 


Weapons 445-6, 550-1 
Weight-standards 289 


Yalburt inscription 35, 243, 364, 386-7, 
398-9, 404, 406 


